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THE    SANTA   LUCIA   OF   SANTIAGO    DE    CHILE 


A    HISTORIC    PILE    OF    ROCKS    WHICH,    RISING    FROM    THE    CENTER    OF    CHILE'S 

CAPITAL,    HAS    BEEN    TRANSFORMED    INTO    THE    MOST    PICTURESQUE 

AND    AT    THE    SAME    TIME    MOST    NOVEL    MUNICIPAL 

PLEASURE  -  GROUND    IN     THE    WORLD 

By   DOUGLAS   WHITE 


IT  IS  four  and  a  half  centuries  since 
Pedro  Valdivia  and  his  conquering 
army  marching  from  the  north  en- 
tered the  great  valley  which  separates  the 
higher  and  lower  Cordilleras  of  central 
Chile.  Following  up  the  Eiver  Mapocho, 
this  daring  Spanish  invader  established 
his  headquarters  about  midway  in  the 
plain  where,  strangely  enough,  Nature  had 
constructed  for  him  a  citadel  almost  as 
easy  of  defense,  as  if  the  mind  of  man, 
filled  with  the  ideas  of  war,  had  planned 
its  construction.  This  citadel  was  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  pile  of  rocks  rising 
abruptly  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet  and  filled 
with  nooks,  crannies,  and  defiles  in  which 
a  vastly  inferior  force  might  bid  defiance 
to  the  savage  armies  with  which  Valdivia 
had  contended  on  his  march  from  Peru. 

The  old  campaigner  saw  at  once  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  position.  Pitching  his 
camp  between  the  rocky  mount  and-  the 
Eio  Mapocho  he  stationed  his  outlooks  on 
the  summit  of  the  rocky  pile  whence 
a  view  of  the  entire  valley  was  command- 
ed, and  with  little  labor  prepared  the  place 
for  defense  against  the  hordes  of  native 
warriors  which  he  knew  would  swoop 
down  upon  him  whenever  he  should  at- 
tempt to  make  a   stand  in  this  country 


which  he  was  attempting  to  bring,  by  force 
of  arms,  under  the  power  of  Spain.  His- 
tory tells  how  well  Valdivia  served  his 
king  and  how  in  that  same  spot  where  his 
camp-fires  gleamed  beside  the  Mapocho,  as 
it  tumbles  from  the  Cordillera  to  the  sea, 
he  founded  in  1541  the  city  which  is  now 
the  capital  of  South  America's  Lone  Star 
Eepublic. 

To  this  city  Valdivia  gave  the  name  of 
Santiago,  while  to  the  rocky  mount  which 
became  his  Nature-constructed  fortress, 
and  where  he  so  successfully  withstood  at- 
tack, against  thousands  of  Indian  warriors, 
the  invader  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Lucia. 
From  its  base  the  town  gradually  crept 
out,. in  earliest  times,  hugging  close  to  the 
grim  rocks  which  would  afford  protection 
should  the  pueblo  be  attacked,  but  gradu- 
ally, as  time  advanced,  stretching  its 
streets  and  avenues  farther  and  farther 
away,  yet  always  clinging  to  that  rocky 
peak  as  the  point  which  marked  the  center 
of  the  city's  site.  Generations  piled  up 
into  centuries,  and  still  the  "  Cerro  Santa 
Lucia"  stood,  a  grim  reminder  of  the  times 
agone,  the  peace  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
country  rendering  its  usefulness  as  a 
place  of  refuge  and  defense  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Change  followed  change  as  the  Santa 
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The  Santa  Lucia  of  Santiago  de  Chile 


Lucia  looked  down  upon  the  overthrow  of 
Spain's  power  and  the  rising  of  Chile's 
star  of  freedom.  Then  the  mount  saw  tur- 
bulence and  civil  strife  until  at  last  the 
republic  settled  down  to  an  era  of  advance- 
ment and  enlightenment.  Through  it  all 
the  craggy  peak  of  Valdivia's  fortress 
raised  itself  above  the  spreading  plain, 
and,  as  time  advanced,  the  immense  cattle- 
ranges  were  transformed  into  those  beaute- 
ous estates  for  which  Chile  is  famous,  and 


ity  a  Chilean  who  traced  his  lineage  to  the 
bills  of  old  Scotia.  From  his  ideas  de- 
veloped the  transformation  which  has 
changed  the  Santa  Lucia  from  a  bleak 
towering  rock  into  the  most  beautiful  of 
pleasure  places.  Not  only  did  Don  Benja- 
min Vicuna  Mackenna  bring  forward  the 
force  of  Santiago's  finances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  and  beautifying  the 
Santa  Lucia,  but  when  the  city's  funds 
ran  low,  funds  were  supplied  from  his  own 


The  Upper  Terrace  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  Santiago  de  Chile 


the  little  town  which  clustered  about  its 
base  grew  until  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion souls  found  residence  within  its  lim- 
its. There  were  changes  in  everything 
else,  but  none  in  the  Santa  Lucia.  Finally 
the  rugged  pile  which  had  been  of  such 
service  in  the  ages  past  became  a  blot  upon 
the  city's  face,  and  many  suggestions  were 
offered  for  its  removal.  None,  however, 
were  effective,  and  finally  there  came  into 
power  as  the  head  of  Santiago's  municipal- 


private  fortune,  in  order  that  the  work 
might  be  kept  in  progress. 

The  defiles  which  had  offered  protection 
to  Valdivia's  warriors  were  filled  with 
earth,  terraces  were  cut,  hedges,  trees  and 
flowers  planted,  while  drives  and  walks 
made  the  ascent  of  the  Santa  Lucia  an 
easy  one.  It  was  really  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment from  the  dull  gray  pile  which 
Nature  had  erected  to  the  green  and 
blossoming  steeps  developed  by  the  touch 


Upper  End  of  the  Driveway  on  the   Santa  Lucia,  Santiago  de  Chile — Showing  the  Theater 

at  the  End  of  the  Drive 


of  man.  Nature's  most  beautiful  features 
we're  carefully  preserved  and  between  them 
were  laid  out  gems  of  floriculture  and 
picturesque  bits  of  landscape-gardening 
which  at  every  turn  of  the  winding  drives 
and' walks  are  spread  before  the  visitor  in 
a  series  of  increasing  delights.  At  several 
points  the  roadways  break  suddenly  from 
some  rocky  gorge  upon  a  terrace  upheld 
on  the  lower  side  with  walls  of  rock, 
topped  by  castellated  battlements,  creating 
the  idea  that  the  carriage  is  being  driven 
along  the  roof's  edge  on  the  summit  of 
some  feudal  castle.  There  are  several 
entrances  for  pedestrians  to  this  odd 
pleasure-ground,  while  carriages  are 
limited  to  one  gateway  which  enters  close 
by  the  Alameda,  the  principal  avenue  of 
the  capital.  At  one  of  the  entrances  for 
pedestrians  there  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  bits 
of   architecture   which   adorn   the    Santa 


Lucia.  This  entrance  is  in  the  form  of  an 
immense  arch  approached  from  the  street 
below  by  a  broad  stone  staircase  and  open- 
ing toward  the  hill  upon  a  beautifully 
bowered  walk  which  leads  toward  the 
higher  terraces. 

The  Chileans  are  not  a  people  who  yearn 
for  labor  of  any  sort,  and  for  this  reason 
the  electric  railway  which  is  now  taking 
the  place  of  the  antique  trams  in  Santiago 
is  being  carried  up  and  around  the  Santa 
Lucia  to  a  terminus  near  the  upper  or 
most  important  of  the  terraces.  To  the 
people  of  any  nation  which  takes  even  a 
minimum  of  delight  in  exercise  of  any 
kind,  the  introduction  of  an  electric  line 
within  the  limits  of  a  place  of  recreation 
so  novel  and  picturesque  as  the  Santa 
Lucia  would  seem  a  desecration,  but  not  so 
to  the  Chileno,  who,  it  is  estimated,  will 
visit  the  Santa  Lucia  with  four  times  his 
former  frequency  when  he  can  reach  the 


The  Sartta   Lucia  of  Santiago  de  Chile 


upper  terrace  without  the  expenditure  of 
strength  necessary  to  the  climb. 

Almost  at  the  top  of  the  craggy  mount 
the  designers  of  its  transformation 
planned  and  constructed  its  most  attract- 
ive features.  Here  upon  a  shelf  cut  from 
the  solid  rock  is  a  theater  of  goodly  pro- 
portions where  in  the  summer  months 
light  opera  is  presented.  Adjoining  this 
is  a  restaurant  where  luncheons  and  cool- 
ing draughts  may  be  procured,  while  all 
about  the  terrace  presents  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  gardener's  art  set  in  a 
background  of  Nature's  walls.  This  ter- 
race extends  in  varying  width  around 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  mount  and  con- 
tains two  memorials:  One  a  statue  of 
Santiago's  founder,  Valdivia  the  Invader, 
the  other  a  memorial  chapel  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Don  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mac- 
kenna,  who  did  so  much  to  make  the  Santa 
Lucia  what  it  is  to-day. 

Upon  the  base  of  Valdivia's  statue  the 


city    of    Santiago    has    memorialized    its 
founder  as  follows : — 


DOX    PEDRO     DE    VALDIVIA 

VALEROSO  CAPITAL  ESTREMINO 

PRIMER  GOBERNADOR  DE  CHILE 

QUE  EN  ESTE  MISMO  SITIO 

ACAMPO    SU   HUESTE 

DE  CIENTO  CINCUENTA  CONQUISTADORES 

EL  13  DE  DICIEMBRE  1540 

DANDO  A  ESTAS  ROCAS  EL  NOMBRE  DE 

SANTA  EUCIA 

Y  FORMADO  DE  ELLAS  UN  BALUARTE 

DELINEO  Y  FUNDO  LA  CIUDAD  DE 

SANTIAGO 

EL  12  DE  FEBRERO  1541 


Don  Mackenna's  memory  is  perpetuated 
by  a  pretty  little  chapel  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  mount;  but  in  spite  of  the 
reverence  which  these  people  pay  to  the 


Memorial  Siatue  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,   the  Spanish  Conquistador,  near  the  Summit  of  the 
Santa  Lucia,   Santiago  de  Chile 


One  of  the  Beautiful  Spots  on  the  Santa  Lucia,   Santiago  de  Chile— Showing  how  the  Staircases 

are  Cut  from  the  Solid  Rock 


man  who  gave  them  this  delightful 
pleasure-ground,  the  sums  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Santiago  in  order 
that  the  Santa  Lucia  might  be  completed 
have  never  been  repaid ;  and  one  can  hear 
blessings  showered  on  Santiago's  bene- 
factor arid  in  the  next  breath  he  will  be 
told  of  the  poverty  which  has  overtaken 
this  same  benefactor's  family. 

From  this  upper  terrace  of  the  mount, 
t«y  means  of  staircases  cut  through  solid 
rock,  the  remainder  of  the  ascent  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  Santa  Lucia  is 
made.  Here  has  been  erected  an  observa- 
tory, and  from  it  can  be  secured  a  view 
which  for  sublime  grandeur  and  variety 
of  scene  is  equaled  in  but  few  accessible 
places  in  the  world. 

Lying  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  observer 
if  the  city  of  Santiago,  its  red-tiled  roofs 
forming  a  striking  contrast  against  the 
green  of  the  patios.     Off  to  the  south, 


cutting  the  city  in  twain,  stretches  the 
broad  Alameda,  its  rows  of  trees'  lying 
like  a  river  of  green  between  the  gray 
walls  of  the  buildings  on  its  either  side. 
To  the  north  glistens  the  waters  of  the 
Mapocho  as  it  winds  around  the  base  of  the 
"  Cerro  San  Cristobal "  and  disappears 
between  the  walls  which  confine  its  stream 
within  the  city  limits.  Beyond  on  every 
side  may  be  traced  the  grand  estates  with 
their  prolific  vineyards,  inclosed  by  hedges 
of  eucalyptus,  while  here  and  there  the 
waters  of  storage  reservoirs  give  an  effect 
like  spatterings  of  silver  on  a  verdant  field. 
Beyond  the  most  distant  of  the  estates 
the  scene  changes  as  one's  eye  climbs  the 
heights  of  the  Cordillera.  First  a  sprink- 
ling of  timber,  then  a  rocky  waste,  while 
far  above  all  the  snow-capped  ridge, 
broken  by  the  peaks  of  Juncal,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cerro  de  Plomo,  and  Tapungato, 
the  latter  raising  its  glistening  crest  to  a 


A  Wooing 


height  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet. 
In  every  direction  there  is  something  of 
interest  which  may  be  studied  from  this 
exceptional  point  of  observation,  and  from 
this  view  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  truth 
contained  in  the  assertion  that  Chile  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  earth. 
Here  in  this  valley,  the  view  of  which  is 
commanded  by  the  observatory  on  the 
summit  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  the  question 
of  irrigation  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection  and  the  result  is  an  immense 
acreage  which  brings  forth  a  full  abun- 
dance of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Looking  down  upon  that  vast  plain  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  joy  the  dar- 
ing Valdivia  welcomed  the  discovery  of 
such  a  point  of  vantage  and  observation, 
lying  as  it  does  close  beside  one  of  the 
principal  waterways  of  Chile.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  did  not  seek  farther  for 
3.  military  base  and  established  here  his 
first,  and  what  time  has  developed  into 
the  greatest,  city  in  the  Eepublic.  Other 
cities  have  been  and  are  yet  striving  to 
outdo    Santiago,   but   even  with   the   ad- 


vantage of  locations  upon  the  seacoast  the 
pueblo  founded  by  "  el  conquistador  Pedro 
de  Valdivia "  stands  in  this  twentieth 
century,  as  it  did  when  the  Spanish  camp- 
fires  lit  up  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mapocho, 
the  first  city  of  Chile. 

And  in  its  center  rises  this  rock  of 
Santa  Lucia,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
invader  became  a  citadel  of  defense  and 
now,  at  the  touch  of  modern  engineering 
skill,  has  been  changed  to  a  most  beautiful 
pleasure-ground,  bearing  within  its  limits 
not  only  a  memorial  to  its  discoverer  but 
also  one  to  the  Scotch-Chileno  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  place  and  transformed 
the  harsh  and  grizzly  rocks  into  a  modern 
fairyland.  But  I  believe  that  every  visitor 
would  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  with 
Santa  Lucia's  beauties  if  Santiago's  mu- 
nicipality would,  by  a  return  of  the  money 
which  Don  Mackenna  expended  on  this 
delightful  place,  put  forever  aside  the 
story  that  the  philanthropist's  family  is 
now  pressed  for  the  want  of  a  small 
portion  of  that  gold  which  he  advanced  for 
the  public  good. 


A    WOOING 


FLASHING  of  scarlet  and  green   in   the  sun, 
A  jingle  of  spurs  on  the  dusty  highway, 

A  lusty  voice  trolling  an  amorous  song  — 
'T  is  Gonzales  comes  wooing   Pepita  to-day. 

The  gay  poppies  nod  on   the  slope  of  the  hill. 
And  the  breeze  rushes  by  on  its  way  to  the  sea  ; 
The  mocking-bird  calls  to  his  mate  in   the  nest, 
And  Gonzales  is  coming,  Pepita,   to  thee. 

The  adobe  gleams  white  through  the  sheltering  trees ; 

"Then  haste  thee,  my  pony,  though  fierce  glows  the  sun  ; 
There  's  the  light  in  her  eyes  as  she  waits  by  the  porch, 

And  the  touch  of  her  lips  when  the  journey  is  done." 

A  flashing  of  scarlet  and  green  in  the  sun, 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  'neath  the  olive-trees  gray, 

An  eager  voice  calling,    "Carita,  que  tal?" — 

'T  is  Gonzales  comes  wooing   Pepita  to-day. 

Grace  AtJierton  Dennen. 


"EL   DULCE   SUENO   DE   MEJICO" 

(the  sweet  dream  of  Mexico) 

By  J.  MAYNE   BALTIMORE 

What  makes  the  light  foot  come  and  go 
More  nimbly  than  the  fandango  ? 


Scene  :  Beneath,  the  emerald  boughs  of 
an  orange-grove  in  the  sunny  land  of  Mon- 
tezuma, of  the  nopal  and  maguey;  Queen 
Luna,  near  her  full,  riding  like  a  glorious 
empress  through  the  heavens;  the  air  laden 
with  the  mingled  odors  of  flowers  and  foli- 
age ;  through  the  branches  overhead  the  soft 
tropical  winds  sigh  and  rustle ;  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  Mexican  landscape  hangs 
a  dreamy  haze,  full  of  passion  and  tender 
romance,  with  just  a  touch  of  mysterious 
loneliness. 

Time  :  After  the  gloaming  had  deepened 
into  twilight,  and  when  the  stars  were 
stealthily  stealing  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places. 

Occasion  :    A  Spanish  fandango. 

AGATHEEING  of  pretty  senoritas 
and  somber-hued  senores.  A  con- 
fused mingling  of  voices.  The  lin- 
gual medley  falls  gently  on  the  ear;  for 
in  an  instant  one  recognizes  the  soft,  mel- 
lifluous accents  of  that  most  musical  of  all 
languages — the  Iberian. 

Amidst  the  dark  shadows  of  the  frag- 
rant orange-trees  and  across  the  narrow 
and  tortuous  aisles  of  light  flit  forms  of 
men  and  women.  Silks  and  satins  rustle ; 
brilliant  gems  scintillate  with  dazzling 
brightness;  rebosas  nutter  in  the  soft 
night-winds;  long  raven  tresses  vie  with 
the  flash  of  dark  and  languorous  eyes — 
orbs  which  dart  their  restless  glances  here 
and  there  in  search  of  some  favorite. 

Many  tall,  dark  forms  are  seen  mingling 
with  the  brilliantly  attired  doncellas.  They 
are  clad  in  both  somber  and  bright  colors. 
There  is  the  gleam  of  lacquered  botas,  and 
the  suggestive  glitter  of  cold,  cruel  steel. 
For  these  Spanish  gallants,  these  haughty 
hidalgos,  are  generally  armed  with  either 
the  death-dealing  stiletto  or  slender  side- 
sword  (rapier).  Many  have  faces  that 
are  open,  frank,  and  happy.     Others  have 


scowling  visages,  with  fiercely  twirled 
mustaches. 

The  scene  is  a  miniature  Babel,  weird 
and  fascinating.  The  night,  the  moon,  the 
quivering  foliage,  the  exquisite  permeat- 
ing fragrance,  the  glitter,  the  somber  and 
brilliant  trappings,  the  flitting  forms,  the 
courtier-like  atmosphere,  vivacious  beauty 
and  sullen  jealousy  contrasted,  the 
delicate  and  sensuous  spirit  which  broods 
over  all,  invest  the  scene  with  a  certain 
power  and  touch  not  to  be  described. 

Ah !  the  musicians  have  arrived  at  last ! 
There  is  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  of  feet ; 
"  viva  el  musico,"  and  "  bueno,  muy 
bueno,"  are  heard  from  many  pretty  lips. 

No  lights  needed  ?  Bah !  Spanish 
musicians  scorn  artificial  light  when  such 
a  superb  moon  is  overhead.  Besides,  they 
always  play  by  ear.  Six  musicians,  wear- 
ing flaring  calzonas,  ornamented  with 
bright  silver  buttons,  long  serapes  a  la 
militaire,  with  broad-brimmed,  slouching 
sombreros,  range  themselves  under  the 
spreading  boughs  of  an  ample  orange-tree. 
With  dexterous  fingers  they  begin  to  strum 
upon  the  strings  of  their  instruments. 

Three  mandolins  and  three  guitars  (the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  true  Mexican  lover) 
compose  the  orchestra.  All  the  while  the 
silvery  moonbeams  fall  athwart  the  trunks 
and  slender  branches  of  the  orange,  reveal- 
ing the  dark-green  leaves,  the  rich  golden 
fruit,  and  the  myriads  of  snowy  petals. 

Here  is  all  that  love,  romance,  and 
poetry  could  wish — beauty,  passion,  and 
music. 

But  the  instruments'  are  now  in  tune. 
The  signal  is  given.  See !  they  are  wheel- 
ing and  whirling  into  line.  Out  from  the 
mysterious  depths  of  shadow  quickly 
emerge  the  senoritas  and  the  gallant 
senores,  and  with  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  musical  cadence,  the  fandango  be- 
gins in  real  earnest. 
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Can  this  Spanish  dance  be  described  in 
our  cold,  precise  English?  Time,  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  arms,  the  lissome 
gyrations  of  the  body,  the  voluptuous 
posing,  the  grace  of  bending  and  bowing, 
and  the  quick  and  nervous  ambling  of  feet 
can  be  told.  But  the  spirit,  the  bold  aban- 
don, the  wicked  and  suggestive  beauty, 
and  the  mingled  passion  and  poetry,  will 
be  sadly  lacking.  The  fandango,  in  all 
its  wild  mazes  and  intricate  evolutions, 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  and  under- 
stood. 

Well,  the  dance  goes  on.  Higher  and 
higher  the  music  rises  on  the  sweet  even- 
ing air.  Dancers  wax  more  enthusiastic. 
Faster  move  feet,  arms,  and  bodies.  The 
eyes  of  the  dark  doncellas  grow  brighter, 
and  gleam  with  passion  and  lovelit  fire. 

Fierce  and  jealous  glances  are  shot  from 
beneath  cloudy  brows  of  tall  senores.  The 
scene  grows  wilder  and  madder — mildly 
suggestive  of  Pandemonium. 

The  dancers  remind  one  of  lost  spirits, 
actuated  by  a  gleeful  despair.  Ever 
and  anon  some  jealous  hidalgo  is  seen 
to  grasp  in  nervous  desperation  the 
half-hidden  handle  of  his  stiletto  or  the 
hilt  of  his  narrow  rapier. 

Finally  there  is  a  brief  pause.  The 
dancers  stop  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
Hark!  the  music  again!  Again  the 
amorous  dance  is  renewed. 

Near  midnight  a  halt  is  called.  Then 
refreshments  are  served — oranges,  bana- 
nas, and  other  fruit,  and  dainty  confec- 
tioneries in  abundance,  washed  down  with 
copious  draughts  of  lemonade  and  pulque. 

Some  of  the  fierce  hidalgos,  scorning 
such  mild  beverages,  indulge  freely  in  the 
fiery  mezcal  and  aguardiente.  Then  follows 
the  pensive  promenade  through  the 
shadowy  aisles  of  the  perfumed  grove. 
What  could  be  nearer  Paradise  to  an  ar- 
dent Spanish  lover  than  a  quiet  stroll  in 
the  mystical  moonlight ! 

Cigarettes  lend  additional  pleasure  to 
the  promenaders.  Their  use  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  hombres.  Serioritas,  like 
the  swart  senores,  are  adepts  in  making 


cigarettes  and  in  consuming  them.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  pretty  Mejicana  make  a 
cigarette?  A  few  dexterous  turns  of  her 
shapely  wrists  and  twists  of  her  nimble, 
tapering  fingers,  a  graceful  wave  of  her 
little  hand  and  a  proud  toss  of  her  head, 
and  presto  !  change  !  the  thing  is  accom- 
plished; the  cigarette  is  evolved.  Then 
the  match  is  struck;  the  cigarette  deftly 
placed  between  the  cherry-hued  labios.  A 
few  gentle  draws,  then  a  delicate  whiff  or 
two,  and  the  smoke  is  sent  in  curls  and 
rings  from  her  boca  hertmosa.  With  an 
airy  grace  she  removes  the  smoking  object 
from  between  her  pearly  teeth,  looks  saucy 
and  defiant,  and  answers  your  surprised 
and  admiring  glance  with  "  Que  cosa  ?  " 

Through  light  and  shade,  and  amidst 
the  aromatic  grove,  the  gay  promenaders 
flit.  They  chat  and  laugh,  exchange 
ardent  glances,  and  gallants  repeat  soft 
vows  to  more  than  willing  ears.  Ah !  love 
is  just  the  same  the  wide  world  over, 
whether  beneath  the  Oriental  moon  or 
under  cold  Northern  skies ! 

Time  speeds  along,  and  soon  the  orches- 
tra strikes  up  some  lively  Andalusian 
strain.  Gay  and  sentimental  promenaders 
hastily  toss  aside  the  half-consumed  ciga- 
rettes and  wheel  again  into  line.  So  goes 
the  mad,  merry  fandango  to  its  close.  It 
is  long  past  midnight  when  the  dancers 
disperse. 

Again  the  beautiful  grove  was  tenant- 
less.  The  night  wind  rustled  through 
leaves  and  branches.  Luna  looked 
serenely  from  her  lofty  throne  and  smiled 
down  upon  the  sleeping  Mexican  land- 
scape. 

Empty  and  deserted  were  the  fragrant 
woods.  No  music;  no  human  voices.  No 
sounds  broke  the  dreary  silence  save  the 
piercing  note  of  the  night-bird  calling  to 
its  mate,  the  hoot  of  the  little  owl,  and 
the  distant  bark  of  the  skulking  wolf  on 
its  nocturnal  prowl. 

Though  the  air  was  filled  with  delicious 
fragrance,  and  the  scene  was  dreamy  and 
romantic,  yet  the  fandango  had  come  and 
gone.  "  El  Dulce  Sueno  de  Mejico  "  had 
silentlv  vanished. 


WHEN   COTTON   WAS   KING 


By  EVA   V.  CARLIN 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  extensive  arrangements  at- 
tending the  opening  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  at  Chattanooga  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  souvenir  factory,  similar  to  the 
relic  foundry  in  Brussels  that  has,  for 
3'ears,  supplied  the  field  of  Waterloo  with 
ready-made  mementos  of  that  memorable 
battle.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
old  bullets,  minie-balls,  fragments  of  shell, 
rusty  bayonets,  and  other  battle-fie,ld 
debris  of  the  Civil  War,  that  the  supply 
was  exhausted  long  ago ;  industrious  relic- 
hunters  have  gone  over  every  foot  of 
battle-ground,  even  in  places  plowing  over 
acres  of  soil,  to  find  the  reminders  that 
bring  the  stirring  scenes  of  war-time 
strangely  near.  Nothing,  however,  recalls 
so  vividly  the  associations  of  that  period 
as  a  bundle  of  old  letters  written  from 
camp  and  field.  They  rouse  a  dead  genera- 
tion to  instant  resurrection. 

During  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
among  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which 
patriotism  was  displayed,  was  the  use,  by 
business  firms  and  private  individuals 
alike,  of  envelopes  bearing  patriotic  de- 
vices, which,  though  often  crude  in  color- 
ing, grotesque  in  drawing,  and  fantastic 
in  idea,  sustained  a  significant  relation  to 
the  great  events  of  the  time.  The  designs 
described  and  reproduced  in  this  article 
are  from  a  private  collection  of  envelopes 
in  use  during  the  years  between  1861  and 
1865,  and  will  recall  numerous  personages 
and  many  phases  of  passion  that  are  im- 
perishably  connected  with  the  nation's 
crisis.  The  greater  number  of  the  en- 
velopes in  this  collection  are  white;  now 
and  then  there  is  one  of  a  deep  yellow,  and 
some  are  striped  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 
In  shape  they  are  oblong,  about  five  inches 
long  and  three  in  width,  and  they  bear  a 
stamp  unfamiliar  to  our  eyes  since  1883. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Post- 
master-General Blair  declared  the  stamp 
issues  of  '47  and  '51  obsolete  (in  '51  the 
three-cent  stamps  first  appeared),  and  pre- 
pared a  new  issue  because  so  many  of  the 
old  stamps  were  in  possession  of  men  who 


had  been  postmasters  in  States  that  at- 
tempted to  secede. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  en- 
velope was  a  style  that  prevailed  in  every 
loyal  State  in  the  Union,  each  depicting 
its  coat-of-arms ;  this  one  of  New  York 
is  typical.  (No.  1.)  Almost  equally  popu- 
lar was  the  design  of  a  cannon  flanked  by 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  bore  no  motto, 
but  was  used  everywhere  in  the  North. 
(No.  2.) 

A  number  of  the  designs  might  be 
grouped  together  and  presented  as  a  flag 
series.  The  flag  which  serves  as  a  center 
of  thought  in  times  of  peace  becomes  a 
rallying-point  in  times  of  war;  over  ail 
the  "  pomp  and  circumstance "  of  war, 
over  all  constitutions  and  laws,  it  serves  as 
a  proclamation  of  the  inherent  qualities 
and  beliefs  of  the  nation.  And  so,  when 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  fired  upon  as  a  beginning 
of  hostilities  against  the  Government 
which  it  represented,  a  new  dignity  and 
sacredness  seemed  to  invest  our  nation's 
emblem.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  suspended  from  the 
top  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  and.  re- 
mained there  till  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
thus  flying  for  a  longer  consecutive  period 
than  any  other  flag  on  record. 

The  "flower  flag,"  the  Germans  called 
our  emblem  when  it  first  appeared  in  its 
regulation  form,  and  it  is  common  opinion 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  flag  of  any 
nation,  through  a  happy  combination  of 
the  elements  that  contribute  to  its  beauty, 
— the  union  of  stars  and  stripes,  the  pro- 
portion of  form  observed  in  the  entire  flag, 
and  lastly,  the  coloring — so  symbolical, 
the  red  denoting  daring,  the  white  purity, 
and  the  blue  perseverance  or  loyalty.  The 
flag  lends  itself  admirably  to  decoration, 
whether  draped  or  floating  on  the  breeze, 
and  thus  it  was  that  it  went  up  and  down 
and  across  the  lands  of  the  Union  like  the 
bloom  of  the  orchards,  one  all-pervasive 
blossoming  whose  marvelous  flame  had 
power  "to  kindle  souls  to  the  color  of 
fame."     (No.  3.) 


The   Secession  v^olpT  offering  to  [etd. 
XentucKy."Or&r\y  other-  Stele  "  out  of   the. 

Union.    c'  Th^ti   vvtat's  the  m<\itzr . " 


Scott— ie^ve  lka.t   Tree  I  you  'Rd-scot ! 
JEFF  —Let  me  6lor>e;woht  you?    I  w^rvi   nothihef 
but  th.e  rights  of  my   sech'orx. 


Buchanan's  administration. 
Sometimes,  wrapped  in 
the  folds  of  the  flag,  "  Our 
Whole  Country  "  shines  re- 


Often    the   envelope    flag   was   accom-  splendent  through  its  stars.    Again  "  Our 

C    SS         ,  %*  AD?enCai1  submerSed;   but  the  flag  floats  free  above 

flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot !  "—a  famous  it,  with  the  inscription,— 
dispatch  sent  by  General  John  A.   Dix, 

fffi^17/  *5f  i1™"8^*0,  a/,Ust0mS  "Thy  name  be  immortal! 

otneer  m  New  Orleans,  in  the  last  days  of  Here  man  was  made  free."         j 
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One  design  recalls  that  scene  in  "  The 
Man  Without  a  Country,"  when  poor 
Nolan  lay  dying, — "  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  triced  up  above  and  around  a  picture 
of  Washington,  and  he  had  painted  a 
majestic  eagle,  with  lightnings  blazing 
from  his  beak  and  his  foot  just  clasping 
the  whole  globe,  which  his  wings  over- 
shadowed." This  should  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  expansionist  of  to-day. 


Sometimes  a  buxom  America,  clad  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  carries  the  flag  "  On- 
ward to  Victory."  (No.  4.)  Or  a  similar 
America,  with  a  spear,  pursues  the  Devil 
with  Scriptural  injunction,  "  Resist  the 
Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  The 
Devil  carries  the  Southern  flag,  known  as 
the  "  Stars  and  Bars."  It  was  also  called 
"  The  Pirate  Flag,"  and  frequently  the 
red  stripes  bore  the  names  respectively  of 


'i<>v*  orlicle  cnu  of  ptatt. 
And  unraistskeaMy  oat  of  place. 


"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  shall  ever 
float  above  the  filthy  rag  of  Disunion/" 
is  the  triumphant  song  of  a  young  blue- 
jacket with  curly  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  rolling  clouds  about  him,  cling- 
ing by  his  legs  and  his  left  hand  to  the 
topmast,  while  he  nails  the  Union  flag  to 
a  mast  on  which  the  Confederate  flag  is 
reversed  and  below  the  other. 

The  rock,  "  Constitution  of  Our 
Fathers,"  is  a  favorite  planting-place  for 
the  flag  in  the  envelope  decoration  of  1861. 


Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  the  middle  one  (white)  being 
used  for  the  address. 

As  the  designs  of  the  Confederate  flag 
entered  largely  into  the  Northern  envelope 


tv  "  Through  to  Washington! 
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caricatures,  a  word  here  concerning  the 
adoption  of  that  flag.  When  it  became 
necessary  that  the  Confederacy  should 
have  a  flag  of  its  own,  there  was  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  design.  A 
curious  relic  in  the  Confederate  archives 
is  the  scrap-book  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  designs  which  were  suggested, 
most  of  which,  however,  were  modeled 
upon  the  old  plan,  expressive  undoubtedly 
of  a  lingering  respect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  desire  to  keep  as  much  of 
it  as  possible.     One  woman  who  sent  a 


design  said  in  the  letter  accompanying  it : 
"  You  have  fought  well  under  one  glorious 
banner;  could  you  fight  as  well  under 
another  ?  ISTever  !  Alter  it,  improve  it  as 
you  will,  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep  the 
stars  and  stripes."  Another  design  was 
thus  outlined :  "  Keep  the  stars !  Keep 
the  stripes !  Keep  the  azure  field,  and 
then  add  a  red  cross — the  Southern  cross 
— cutting  the  stripes  at  right  angles." 

Finally,  on  March  5,  1861,  the  original 
of  the  Stars  and  Bars  was  adopted  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  blue  field  to  extend  through  the 
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upper  red  stripe  and  the  white  stripe,  and 
in  this  union  there  will  be  a  circle  of  white 
stars,  in  number  as  many  as  the  States  in 
the  Confederacy.  (No.  5.)  The  third  or 
bottom  stripe  shall  be  of  red,  running  the 
full  length  of  the  flag."  Two  hours  after 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  women 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  had  made  the 
first  Confederate  flag,  and  it  was  run  up 
over  the  state-house  and  loudly  cheered. 


a  St..  Andrew's  cross  studded  with  thirteen 
stars.     (No.  6.) 

Many  of  the  seceding  States  retained 
as  well  their  own  distinctive  standards, 
and  the  "  lone  star "  of  Texas,  the  pal- 
metto and  crescent  of  South  Carolina  were 
freely  used  by  the  North  as  objects  of 
execration. 

The  South  Carolina  palmetto  flag  as 
here  depicted  tells  its  own  story.     It  is 
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SOUTH   CAROLINA  PALMETTO  FLAG 


The    Bl&ck  P/Ag   And     trouble  -  m^ker 
o[    the    Union/. 


We  cK6st/ied    them  irt    1832,  <*nd, 
vvill    tt'ru'sh   the  bttn/sKment     itv    )&6\ 


MO.K). 


The  original  design  called  for  seven  stars, 
but  the  day  the  flag  was  made  there  were 
eleven  States  that  had  seceded. 

The  Stars  and  Bars  had  certain  draw- 
backs as  the  distinctive  flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Complaints  that  it  too  nearly 
resembled  the  Union  flag  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  new  design  in 
1863,  as  follows :  White  ground,  small  red 
field  in  upper  left  corner,  on  which  was 
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"The  Black  Flag  and  Trouble-Maker  of 
the  Union."  Eeminiscence  and  prophecy 
are  combined  in  the  trenchant  words, 
"We  chastised  them  in  1832,  and  will 
finish  the  punishment  in  1861."  (No.  7.) 
Another  suggestive  one  is  the  palmetto  flag 
reversed,  with  the  laconic  verdict,  "  Played 
Out."  The  Confederate  flag  upside  down 
is  "A  Flag-itious  Article  Out  of  Place/' 
(No.  8.) 
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Two  or  three  ingenious  designs  mark 
the  issuance  of  letters-of-niarque  and  re- 
prisal by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of 
America,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861.  The 
result  of  this  proclamation  was  that  an 
eager  host  sprang  forward  to  obtain  its 
benefits,  and  enrich  themselves  by  plunder- 
ing under  the  cover  of  law  and  public 
justice.  Hence,  the  "  Black  Flag."  (No. 
9.)  Sometimes  the  flag  is  blue,— "  The 
bonnie  blue  flag  that  bears  a  single  star," 
— the  flag  held  in  particular  affection  by 
the  troops  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  therefore  the  flag  which  made  battles 
harder  for  the  North  and  easier  for  the 
South.     (No.  10.) 

One  of  these  envelopes  bears  a  parody 
on  "  J.  D.  His  marque,"  as  follows :  "  J. 
D.  His  mark,"  and  in  addition  the  carica- 
ture of  J.  D.  receiving  a  kick  from  A.  L. 
— an  unmistakable  mark.  Inelegant 
though  these  caricatures  are,  their  use 
shows  the  contempt  in  which  the  Con- 
federacy was  held,  and  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  patriotism  of  the  man 
who  used,  for  instance,  the  envelope  pre- 
senting the  following  variation  of  the 
above  subject,  wherein  the  kick  is  adminis- 
tered by  Uncle  Sam.  (No.  11.)  The  pic- 
ture hardly  needs  the  pun  in  the  motto  to 
make  it  more  effective. 

Each  new  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  is  announced  by  the  envelope 
artist.  We  have  seen  in  the  illustration 
of  the  palmetto  flag  his  recognition  of  the 
first  State  to  secede.  Florida  consummated 
her  apostasy  soon  after,  and  immediately 
the  Federal  property  at  Pensacola  was 
seized  by  the  rebels,  but  Fort  Pickens  was 
saved  from  their  hands  by  the  gallant  and 
determined  resistance  of  Lieutenant  Slem- 
mer.  "A  Rebel  Attack  on  Pickins,"  and 
its  futility,  are  set  forth  in  the  cartoon  of 
a  Confederate  officer  gnawing  bones. 

Events  crowded  each  other  quickly; 
early  February  saw  the  organization  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  selection  of 
a  flag,  and  the  election  of  executive  officers 
— men  shrewd,  resolute,  and  firm,  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  machinery  of 
government  in  cabinet,  and  also  (in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Davis,  at  least)  familiar  with 
the  conduct  and  command  of  an  army  in 


the  field.  Eeaders  whose  memories  reach 
back  to  those  days  will  recall  the  vauntings 
of  ex-Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  constant 
and  enthusiastic  as  they  were,  concerning 
the  future  achievements  of  the  rebel  Presi- 
dent. (No.  12.)  The  envelopes  depict 
Mr.  Wigfall  in  a  moment  of  conviction, 
describing  Mr.  Davis  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  Confederate  army,  sacking 
Washington,  driving  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet  in  hot  haste  from  the  Capitol,  then 
striking  terror  into  the  North,  blockading 
ports,  capturing  ships,  and  burning  cities. 
The  only  fault  with  these  impassioned  pre- 
dictions was  that  they  were  never  verified. 
But  these  boastings  were  typical  of  the 
prevalent  sentiment  and  utterances  in  the 
seceding  States.  The  Richmond  Inquirer 
declared  that  President  Davis  would 
"  soon  march  a  triumphant  army  through 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  into  Wash- 
ington," and  three  months  later  the  en- 
velopes give  us  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  foregoing  prophecies.     (No.  13.) 

Meanwhile  Congress  spent  the  winter  in 
discussing  schemes  of  compromise.  "  In 
general,  the  attitude  of  the  North  was  such 
that  the  seceders  cherished  a  strong  hope 
of  accomplishing  their  purpose  without 
war,"  writes  John  Fiske.  He  adds:  "A 
great  many  people  at  the  North  seemed 
ready  to  surrender  almost  anything  to 
avoid  bloodshed ;  all  sorts  of  weak  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  men  usually  bold  and 
firm."  A  rebuke  to  these  pusillanimous 
and  mercenary  expedients  is  offered  in  the 
following  characterization  of  the  Peace 
Convention  of  1861  as  an  "  Infernal 
Machine  Found  at  Washington."  The 
envelope  pictures  the  Speaker's  desk  with 
a  scroll  labeled  "  Compromise  "  half  un- 
rolled, thus  disclosing  "  Southern  Rights," 
"Crittenden,"  "  Vallandigham,"  "Copper- 
heads," and  other  names  suggestive,  to  the 
active  patriots  at  least,  of  half-heartedness. 
Also,  the  constant  changes  rung  on  "  Let 
me  alone  "  served  to  convey  reproof  to  the 
supineness  of  the  North  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  to  caricature  the  modest  demand 
of  President  Davis  in  his  first  message  to 
the  Confederate  Congress,  March  1861, 
saying,  "All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone." 
"  The  Boo-hooing  Boy"  depicts  Jeff  Davis 
crying,  "  I  should  think  I  might  be  let 
alone."     But  a  more  effective  cartoon  is 
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one  of  Jeff  Davis  shaking  a  tree  of  fruit 
which  he  intends  gathering  into  a  "  Se- 
cession "  basket ;  eight  apples  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  and  another,  one  labeled 
"  Virginia,"  is  just  falling.  One  can  see 
that  he  covets  such  fruit  as  New  York  and 
Illinois,  when  Winfield  Scott  calls  from 
the  distance,  "  Leave  that  tree,  you  ras- 
cal !  "  To  which  Jeff  replies,  "  Let  me 
alone,  won't  you  ?  I  want  nothing  but  the 
rights  of  my  section/'     (No.  14.) 

The  ancient  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
hesitated  long  as  to  the  policy  she  would 
pursue  in  reference  to  secession.  Many 
potent  considerations  bound  her  to  the  old 
Union  with  which  all  her  most  glorious 
and  honorable  associations  were  connected. 
The  stormy  debates  on  the  subject  were 
recognized  on  the  envelopes.  "  Virginia 
in  1776"  was  "Mother  of  Statesmen." 
But  "  Virginia  in  1861  "  presents  a  scene 
of  wild  disorder.  When,  however,  Vir- 
ginia seceded,  on  the  18th  of  April,  a  solid 
block  of  forty  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  broke  away  because  of  loyal 
sentiment  toward  the  Union.  This  event 
brought  out  an  envelope  with  the  taunt, 
"  Dictator  Jeff  finding  he  cannot  have  the 
whole  of  Virginia  concludes  to  take  only 
a  part."  And  again,  we  see  the  wolf  (J. 
D.)  carrying  off  the  chickens  (Tennessee 
and  Virginia)  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
"To  Dixie's  Land."     (No.  15.) 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Old  Dominion 
are  admirably  depicted  by  representing 
the  State  as  a  crippled  old  woman.  On 
her  back  is  the  fighting-ground  of  the  rival 
armies;  men  carrying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  clambering  up  one  side  by- 
means  of  ladders,  while  men  with  the  Con- 
federate flag  are  clambering  up  the  other 
side  in  the  same  manner.  Over  the  car- 
toon is  the  declaration  of  Governor 
Pickens,  "  You  may  plant  your  seeds  in 
peace,  for  old  Virginia  will  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle."  Underneath  the 
figure  are  the  words :  "  Poor  old  simple 
Virginia."     (No.  16.) 

A  little  later  in  the  progress  of  events, 
a  new  element  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
State  appears  in  these  words,  added  to  the 
above,  "  While  Massa  tends  to  de  fightin' 
dis  hot  weather,  dis  count erb and  darkie 
and  his  fambly  will  spend  de  summer 
down  to  Ole  P'int  Comfort."    During  the 


months  of  June  and  July  of  that  eventful 
year,  Mr.  Dana  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
adopted  as  a  standing  head-line  a  phrase 
used  by  a  special  contributor,  and  thus 
"  On  to  Richmond !  "  became  the  catch- 
word of  popular  clamor  for  immediate 
action  by  the  North.  The  next  envelope 
here  illustrated  recalls  that,  and  also  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  young  hero,  Ellsworth, 
on  the  first  invasion  of  "the  sacred  soil 
of  Virginia"  in  May.  Sometimes  the 
picturesque  zouave,  representing  a  pecu- 
liar arm  of  the  service,  whose  name,  disci- 
pline, and  history  constitute  one  of  the 
military  novelties  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  marched  "  To  Washington  via 
Baltimore,"  and  as  the  war  progressed  he 
was  bound  "  To  the  End  of  the  Rebellion." 
(No.  17.) 

During  the  summer  appeared  cartoons 
of  the  Secession  wolf  offering  to  lead  Ken- 
tucky or  "  any  other  State "  out  of  the 
Union.    (No.  18.) 

The  problem  of  the  Border  States  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  the 
Government  had  to  deal.  A  concrete  ex- 
ample is  furnished  by  the  following  con- 
ception: A  cat  (Governor  Magoffin's 
neutrality)  holds  the  cock  of  the  walk 
(Uncle  Sam),  while  the  Confederate 
cat  (J.  D.)  kills  off  Uncle  Sam's 
chickens.  The  position  of  Missouri  in  the 
field  of  war  was  extremely  important. 
While  the  majority  of  her  people  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  secession,  the  State 
Government  favored  it.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing cartoons.  A  picture  of  a  caldron  over 
a  fire,  and  a  cat  using  the  tip  of  her  tail 
for  tasting,  is  explained :  "  Missouri,  tast- 
ing Secession  Soup,  gets  burnt,  and  thinks 
she  won't  go  in."  Another,  expressive  of 
the  desire  of  the  Confederacy,  represents 
Jeff  Davis  bound  for  the  White  House,  in 
the  distance.  He  is  mounted  on  a  mule 
and  seated  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
animal.  Miss  Ouri,  like  little  Sallie 
Waters  of  the  old  rhymes,  sits  weeping  by 
the  roadside,  and  Jeff  is  saying  patroniz- 
ingly, "Why  don't  you  get  on  behind?" 
(No.  19.) 

There  is  always  "  gall  in  the  ink  "  of 
the  multitude  of  designs  typifying  the 
spirit  of  Secession.  "  The  First  Secession- 
ist "  is  the  Devil,  with  horned  head,  scaly 
body,  and  fluky  tail.     The  Devil,  from  a 
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dish  of  "Treason"  water  blows  "Seces- 
sion" soap-bubbles. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  "  Con- 
federate States  of  America"  is  repre- 
sented by  a  figure  of  absurd  pretensions 
with  "  no  top  to  his  head." 

A  monkey  surgeon  with  a  "  Secession  " 
saw  is  amputating  the  tail  of  a  mouse. 

With  his  eye  on  Washington,  Jeff  Davis, 
in  cocked  hat  and  military  dress  of  scru- 
pulous exactness,  is  unconscious  of  the 
way  he  sits  in  his  saddle,  or  in  what  direc- 
tion his  lean  nag  "  Secession  "  is  carrying 
him.  "Secession  Cavalry"  are  Confed- 
erate officers  perched  on  backs  of  negroes 
running  along  briskly. 

The  field  of  classic  mythology  is  rarely 
laid  under  tribute  by  these  envelope 
artists,  yet  here  is  a  significant  allusion. 
"  The  Hercules  of  1861 "  is  General  Scott 
wielding  the  "Union"  club  against  the 
hydra-headed  monster  "  Secession."  The 
several  heads  bear  such  names  as  Toombs, 
Stephens,  Davis,  Beauregard,  Twiggs, 
Pickens,  and  Floyd.     (No.  20.) 

One  of  the  best  of  the  cartoons  expres- 
sive of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Con- 
federate Government  was  held  at  the 
North,  represents  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
who  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  1861.  The 
figure  is  a  monkey,  the  face  a  caricature 
of  that  of  Stephens.  His  familiar  gray 
great-coat  hangs  over  the  chair,  and  lying 
beside  him  is  his  cocked  hat,  with  an 
adornment  added  in  the  way  of  a  peacock 
feather.     (No.  21.) 

The  "  Secession  Trap,"  with  John  Bull 
getting  his  foot  in  it,  reminds  us  that  the 
bitter  feeling  against  England  in  those 
days  sought  frequent  expression. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
federacy, an  important  step  was  taken  to 
obtain  its  recognition  as  an  established 
government  by  England  and  France.  A 
set  of  commissioners  went  abroad  to  try 
to  effect  that  desirable  result.  Their 
argument  to  England  was  based  upon  the 
assertion  that  England  must  have  cotton; 
and  in  that  overwhelming  want,  which 
could  be  satisfied  by  no  other  countries 
than  the  Southern  States,  lay  the  absolute 
necessity  that  England  should  recognize 
the  new  government  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  it.    This  was  the 


spirit  of  Southern  utterance  before  the 
war,  when,  in  1858,  John  Henry  Ham- 
mond said  in  the  Senate  "You  dare  not 
make  war  on  cotton.  No  power  on  earth 
dares  make  war  on  it.  Cotton  is  King !  " 
borrowing  the  telling  metaphor  from  the 
title  of  David  Christy's  book  published  in 
1855 — "Cotton  is  King;  or,  Slavery  in 
the  Light  of  Political  Economy."  In  the 
envelope  illustration  of  this  theme,  the 
poetaster  adds  his  screed  to  the  work  of 
the  caricaturist.     (No.  22.) 

The  suspension  of  th*e  exportation  of 
cotton  by  the  Federal  blockade  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861,  produced  an  im- 
portant and  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
immense  manufacturing  communities  of 
the  Old  Would,  and  the  results  were 
intense  and  varied.  Though  France  and 
England  never  granted  the  Confederates 
recognition  as  an  established  nation,  there 
was  constant  fear  that  they  would.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Mason  and  Slidell  affair 
demonstrated  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
to  annoy  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  a  most  critical  and  troublous  moment. 
The  envelopes  betray  this  fear  of  foreign 
powers.  (No.  23.)  Again,  John  Bull, 
with  a  load  of  cotton  on  his  shoulders, 
tries  "  a  perilous  feat  of  horsemanship  " 
— the  attempt  to  ride  at  once  two  spirited 
steeds,  "  Union  "  and  "  Disunion."  In 
one,  the  British  lion  is  bearing  his  queen, 
and  approaching  him  is  the  Confederate 
cock  bearing  aloft  the  Confederate  flag, 
surmounted  by  a  skull  and  cross-bones. 
The  rooster  is  demanding,  "  Now,  won't 
you  recognize  us?  "  The  words,  "  Victoria 
Eex  thinks  better  of  it,  and  won't  recog- 
nize traitors  or  harbor  pirate-eers  "  indi- 
cate satisfaction  at  England's  partial 
reformation  of  attitude. 

Eudely  literal  as  these  glimpses  of  war- 
time days  are,  like  an  etching  upon  a  tile, 
yet  there  is  a  quaint  charm  about  them. 
Would  you  know  how  "the  Southern 
Clergy  are  so  wonderfully  assisted  in  find- 
ing Scriptural  authority  for  Secession  and 
Treason,  and  the  divine  ordination  of 
slavery  ?  "  The  envelope  shows  you  Meph- 
istopheles  turning  the  Book  for  a  clergy- 
man in  gown  and  surplice.  Are  you  in 
doubt  as  to  the  popular  hero  of  the  hour  ? 
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His  portrait  is  sure  to  appear.  G.  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  is  "  The  Liberator  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia."    (No.  24.) 

Amid  the  drapery  of  flags,  and  the  in- 
signia of  justice,  General  Scott's  fine  face 
is  seen  with  laconic  comment  beneath, 
"  The  right  man  in  the  right  place." 
When  Scott,  the  bulldog,  keeps  guard  over 
the  choice  morsel  of  meat  labeled  "  Wash- 
ington," no  words  are  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  discomfiture  of  the  terrier 
(Davis)  (No.  25),  nor  when  Jeff  finds 
all  moves  checkmated  in  the  game  of  chess 
he  is  playing  with  Scott. 

The  cock-eye  of  General  B.  F.  Butler 
in  his  portrait  speaks  volumes. 

Still  another  reminds  us  of  the  new 
definition  of  "  contraband  "  furnished  by 
General  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia, May  24,  1861,  when  the  Confeder- 
ate major  claimed  the  rendition  of  three 
fugitive  slaves.  "  I  retain  these  negroes 
as  contraband  of  war,  and  have  set  them 
to  work  inside  the  fortress."  (No.  26.) 

A  jolly  negro  holding  a  black  pickanin- 
ny is  singing  one  of  the  popular  Bowery 
songs  of  the  day: — 

"  Him  fader's  hope, 
Him  mudder's  joy, 
Him  darling  little 
Contraband  boy! " 

A  contraband  barricade  of  kneeling 
darkies  armed  with  farm  utensils  are 
covered  by  the  leveled  bayonets  of  Federal 
troops  behind  them.  As  the  Confederates 
approach,  they  are  met  with  the  Federal 
taunt,  "  Come  and  get  your  property." 

"  A  Southern  Gorilla  "  recalls  that  dark 
phase  of  guerrilla  warfare  so  disgraceful 
to  those  concerned.  The  words  accom- 
panying the  picture  are  a  supposedly 
popular  Southern  utterance : — 

O  for  a  nigger,  and  O  for  a  whip! 

O  for  a  cocktail,  and  O  for  a  nip! 

O  for  a  shot  at  old  Greeley  and  Beecher! 

O  for  a  crack  at  a  Yankee  school-teacher! 

O  for  a  captain,  and  O  for  a  ship! 

O  for  a  cargo  of  niggers  each  trip! 

And  so  he  kept  O-ing  for  all  he  had  not, 

Not  contented  for  otcing  for  all  that  he  'd  got. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  war-time 
to  be  spoken  of  here.  Think  of  the  heart 
sacrifice  of  a  million  Eachels,  mothers, 
daughters,  wives,  sisters,  and  lovers,  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  great 


cause.  The  flowers  of  battle  are  not 
always  crimson.  Some  of  them  are  white 
as  snow.  One  of  them  has  its  roots  in  the 
soil  whereby  the  nation  lives — the  love  of 
home,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  love  of 
country.  The  envelopes  picture  the  scenes 
in  camp  on  letter-days;  also,  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  writing  of  letters 
home. 

The  faithful  watcher  sewing  by  lamp- 
light with  constant  thoughts  for  the 
absent  ones,  proved  an  inspiration  to 
many  a  homesick  soldier  whose  heart 
turned  longingly  to  those  at  home.  (No. 
27.) 

Here  is  an  energetic  woman  tying  her 
bonnet  strings  and  announcing,  "  I  have 
no  one  to  send.  I  '11  go  myself  and  nurse 
the  sick."  Their  names  adorn  no  calendar 
of  saints,  but  the  benedictions  of  thou- 
sands of  pain-weary,  fevered,  despairing 
men  followed  them. 

The  pretty  dumpling  of  a  woman  with 
snowy  neck  and  dimpled  arms,  standing 
at  the  pantry-table  wielding  the  rolling- 
pin  and  preparing  a  batch  of  pies  for  the 
oven,  preaches  a  homely  gospel  of  content 
and  service — "If  I  cannot  fight,  I  can 
feed  those  who  do." 

During  all  the  four  years  of  that  sad 
and  terrible  struggle  that  engaged  the 
energies  of  a  nation,  the  envelopes  made 
record  of  the  great  men,  political  institu- 
tions, administrations,  parties,  intrigues 
of  politicians,  theories  and  policies  of 
government;  in  short,  the  things  that 
men  saw  and  talked  about ;  that  produced 
material  for  the  newspapers;  the  threads 
out  of  which  historians  wove  their  varied 
records.  Does  all  this  driftwood  floating 
on  the  surface  seem  a  trivial  expression  of 
the  tide  of  national  life  ?  It  is  more  than 
that.  It  shows  that  arrayed  on  one  side 
of  the  struggle  was  hatred  of  democracy, 
hatred  of  labor,  hatred  of  the  idea  of 
human  equality,  and  hatred  of  the  rapidly 
growing  free  institutions  of  our  country; 
on  the  other,  love  of  country,  love  of  the 
flag,  love  of  human  freedom. 

And  love  is  stronger  than  hate  in  any 
contest. 

One  far-off  day  in  April,  1862,  a 
Northern  soldier  plucked  a  rose  of  a  hun- 
dred leaves,  climbing  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  in  the  warm  air  of  a  Tennessee 
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village.    It  lies  upon  the  table  as .  I  write,  which    moves    to    good;     only    its    laws 

a  withered    but  an  eloquent  witness  of  endure."    A  fairer  flower  of  the  Civil  War 

those  days  of  doubt  and  sadness.    A  faint  than  this  rose  in  its  original  beautv,  still 

fragrance  yet  breathes  from  it;    in  the  lives  to-day  and  blossoms  in  all  weathers, 

petals  nearest  its  heart  a  tender  blush  still  and  beautifies  the  whole  land, — it  is  called 

lingers.     It  speaks  of  "A  power  divine  the  flower  of  Fraternity.     (No.  28.) 


PRETTY    MAUD 

FORLORN  little  Maud,  'neath  the  shadows 
Of  a  gnarled  old  linden-tree, 
With  her  blue  eyes  full  of  longing, 
Gazed  afar  on  the  summer  sea. 

Not  a  sail  came  in  from  the  offing, 

To  startle    the  gulls  in  the  bay, 
But  afar  to  the  dim  horizon 

They  sailed,  and  melted  away. 

A  breeze  veered  round  from  the  westward, 
But  brought  not  a  ghost  of  a  ship, 

And  with  sea-foam    the  waves  were  covered, 
And  with  trembling,  the  maiden's  lip. 

"Alas,  he  will  come  back  to  me  never, 

For  I  sent  him  in  pride  away; 
Two  years  ?     O,   I    know  it's  a  hundred, 

Yes,  a  hundred  this  very  day. 

"O  forever  and  ever  and  ever, 

I've  watched  by  the  great  wide  sea. 

Would  I   were  dead,  aye  dead  and  buried, 
For  nobody  cares  for  me!" 

"  Pretty  Maud  !"  piped  a  voice  from  the  larches, — 
But  she  bowed  her  bright  head  in  pain, — 

"O   robin,  you  mock  me,  you  mock  me, 
I  never  shall  hear  it  again." 

"Pretty  Maud!   Pretty  Maud!"    close  beside  her 

In  the  olden-time  accents  sweet, 
Startled  the  care  from  her  forehead 

And  shook  all  the  tears  from  her  cheek. 

Co?iway  North. 


WHERE   THE   ROSES   GREW 


By  SARAH    R.  HEATH 


ROSES  were  under  discussion  at  Mrs. 
Fenwick's  dinner.     It  was  quite  a 
remarkable  fact  that  no  two  of  the 
ten  guests  had  coincided  in  a  preference. 

"  Which  is  your  favorite  rose,  Miss 
Sylvia  ?  "  asked  Gerald  Benton  of  Sylvia 
Stanley  who  was  seated  at  his  right. 

"  The  wild  Castilian,"  she  answered 
promptly. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  love  it !  "  she  said  with 
girlish  enthusiasm.  "  There  were  hedges 
of  Castilian  roses  on  the  ranch  where  I 
was  born.  The  mere  mention  of  one  now, 
reminds  me  of  birds  and  butterflies,  and 
fields  of  poppies,  and  skies  that  were 
always  blue,  and  sunshine  that  never  went 
behind  the  clouds,  and  fairies,  and  a 
thousand  other  delightful  things  belong- 
ing to  my  happy  childhood." 

The  unconscious  pathos  of  her  reply 
touched  Benton's  heart, — most  things 
about  Sylvia  did  touch  his  heart, — but  he 
said  lightly,  "  You  don't  have  to  strain 
your  memory  much  to  get  back  to  your 
childhood." 

"  No,"  she  answered  simply ;  "  't  is  not 
so  long  ago,  but  th,e  rose-hedges  seem  very- 
far  away." 

"  I  hope  the  blue  skies  and  sunshine  are 
still  within  reach,  and  that  the  birds  and 
butterflies  have  n't  all  flown  away."  He 
spoke  in  a  low,  sympathetic  tone. 

"  They  are  probably  all  within  reach, 
but — "  she  abruptly  stopped  speaking. 
In  the  interval  preceding  a  change  of 
topic  a  momentary  silence  had  encom- 
passed the  table,  and  ten  pairs  of  eyes  and 
ears  were  involuntarily,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, directed  "toward  Sylvia,  who 
suddenly  became  distressingly  self-con- 
scious. Benton  adroitly  shielded  her  and 
created  a  diversion,  by  addressing  an  ir- 
relevant remark  across  the  table  to  Miss 
Leigh,  whose  glance,  he  observed,  was 
fixed  with  a  peculiar  intentness  on 
Sylvia's  face. 

The  following  day  Miss  Stanley  re- 
ceived a  box  of  Castilian  roses.  The  hand- 
writing of  the  address  was  unfamiliar  to 
her,    and    there    was    no    card    with    the 


flowers.  Doubtless  the  florist  had  stupidly 
lost  or  forgotten  it.  "  But  that  is  imma- 
terial," she  reflected,  "  for,  of  course,  Mr. 
Benton  sent  them."  Her  cheeks  rivaled 
the  roses  in  color  as  she  bent  over  them. 

When  his  name  was  announced  that 
evening, — it  was  announced  most  even- 
ings,— she  detained  him  longer  than  usual 
while  she  consulted  her  mirror.  Mean- 
time, the  young  man  contemplated  with 
a  puzzled  expression  a  jar  of  Castilian 
roses  on  the  drawing-room  table.  This 
expression  deepened  into  something  very 
much  like  a  frown  when,  turning  to  greet 
Sylvia,  he  observed  one  of  the  same 
variety  in  her  hair.  Seeing  that  he  had 
noticed  the  flowers,  she  at  once  gracefully 
thanked  him  for  them. 

"  But  please  don't  think  that  I  was 
hinting  for  them  last  night,"  she  added 
apologetically. 

"  I  never  took  a  hint  in  my  life,"  he 
said  evasively.  "  But  perhaps  in  speaking 
of  fairies  you  unconsciously  thought  a 
fairy  wish;  and  you  know  a  fairy  wish 
always  comes  true." 

"  Provided  the  godmother  has  first  been 
duly  conciliated,"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 
"  But  I  can't  recall  an  instance  in  my 
fairy-books,  where  a.  godfather  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fulfillment  of  a  wish. 
Joking  aside,  where  did  you  find  these 
roses?  I  never  saw  a  Castilian  rose  here 
in  San  Francisco." 

Benton  might  truthfully  have  answered, 
"  Nor  I,"  for  he  had  wasted  hours  that 
day  going  from  florist  to  florist  in  a  vain 
search  for  these  very  flowers,  which  a 
more  fortunate  man  had  found  and — lost. 
He  rapidly  reviewed  the  situation  and  de- 
termined to  take  chances.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  curious  complication,  Sylvia — 
he  always  dropped  the  formal  prefix  in 
thinking  of  her — would  have  had  a 
double  supply;  as  it  happened,  his  offer- 
ing was  deferred, —  that  was  all.  More- 
over, he  could  not  disavow  the  gift  now 
without  embarrassing  the  recipient,  which 
last  reason  alone  certainly  justified  so 
small  a  white  lie.  He  was  sorry  for  the 
other  man,  of  course,  and  sorry  to  have  to 
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tell  even  a  white  lie;  but  he  mentally 
vowed  restitution  and  said  in  reply  to  her 
question,  "  They  came  from  a  place  where 
they  grow  in  hedges,  where  the  skies  are 
always  blue,  and  the  sunshine  never  goes 
behind  the  clouds."  Observing  the  sensi- 
tive color  come  into  her  face  as  she  recog- 
nized her  own  words,  he  added  gently, 
"Why  were  you  so  embarrassed  last 
night?" 

"Because,"  she  replied  with  renewed 
embarrassment,  "  those  people  were  listen- 
ing, and  doubtless  thought  me  silly.  May- 
be you  did  too,  for  that  matter  ?  " 

"  Silly !  "  he  protested.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, you  presented  to  my  mind  a  most 
charming  picture.  All  day  I  've  had 
visions  of  a  happy  little  girl  playing  with 
birds  and  butterflies.  Tell  me  some  more 
about  her,  for  we  are  now  safe  from  eaves- 
droppers." 

"Happy  little  girls  haven't  much  to 
tell,"  she  said.     "But  in  return  for  your 
roses  I  '11  take  you,  if  you  wish,  to  the 
spot  where  my  roses  grew." 
-   Benton  winced. 

As  simply  and  naturally  as  a  child,  she 
told  him  of  her  happy  child-life  and  of 
her  sad  twice-orphaned  girlhood.  In  the 
recital  she  unconsciously  revealed  much 
of  her  inner  life — so  much,  that  Benton's 
white  lie  assumed  in  his  eyes  exaggerated 
proportions.  He  denounced  himself  as  a 
liar,  and  even  a  thief;  for  he  well  knew 
that  Sylvia  had  fallen  under  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  rose  which  he  had  stolen  from 
another  man.  The  situation  was  becom- 
ing complicated.  He  could  neither  recede 
nor  advance ;  confess  neither  his  duplicity 
nor  his  love.  To  confess  his  love  or  seek 
hers  under  these  circumstances,  seemed 
like  resorting  to  hypnotism,  or,  worse  yet, 
to  a  trick. 

He  spent  a  restless  night, — for,  waking 
or  sleeping,  he  was  stifled  by  Castilian 
roses.  As  a  lawyer,  Benton  had  dealt  with 
knotty  problems,  but  they  seemed  simple 
in  comparison  with  those  now  confronting 
him  in  what  he  humorously  designated 
the  "  Castilian-rose  Case."  Again  and 
again  he  asked  himself :  "  Who  sent  those 
roses?  Whv  did  he  send  them?  Where 
did  he  find  them  ?  " 

Besides  his  host  and  himself  there  were 
three  men  present  at  Mrs.  Fenwick's  din- 


ner,— De  Valle,  Alexander,  and  Hereford, 
— all  friends  of  Sylvia's,  whom  he  had 
occasionally  met  at  her  house.  Reviewing 
them,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  first 
two  were  rather  formidable  rivals,  De 
Valle,  being  the  richest  man  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  Alexander  the  most  popu- 
lar. He  knew  nothing  of  Hereford,  except 
that  he  was  a  champion  golf -player  and 
that  he  lived  in  San  Rafael. 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  mentally  ejaculated, 
"  I  believe  this  is  the  clew  to  the  situation. 
San  Rafael  is  the  garden  of  roses;  un- 
doubtedly Hereford  is  the  man.  I  '11  bet 
he  brought  those  roses  across  the  bay  him- 
self this  morning — they  probably  thrust 
themselves  into  his  hand  at  his  very  door, 
lucky  dog ! "  Having  reached  this  sage 
conclusion,  he  fell  asleep. 

The  following  day  Benton  and  Here- 
ford lunched  together  at  the  University 
Club — not  by  chance.  As  they  parted, 
Hereford  said  cordially,  "  Why  can't  you 
spend  next  Sunday  with  me  in  San 
Rafael?" 

After  a  moment's  deliberation  Benton 
replied,  "  Very  well — with  pleasure." 

"  So  far,  good !  "  he  thought.  "  I  '11  at 
least  find  out  where  the  roses  grow." 
Beyond  this  he  had  made  no  progress  in 
his  investigations;  for  he  had  felt  so 
idiotically  self-conscious  whenever  he  had 
approached  the  tantalizing  subject  that  he 
bad  invariably  receded. 

There  were  fresh  roses  in  Sylvia's  hair, 
fresh  roses  in  the  vase  when  he  called  upon 
her  Saturday  evening.  He  had  not  seen 
her  in  the  interval.  Benton  was  savage 
with  jealousy  and  resentment.  It  was 
insufferable  presumption  on  the  part  of 
Hereford  to  send  flowers  anonymously  to 
Sylvia,  and  he  ought  to  be  thrashed  for  his 
impertinence  !  Then  a  horrible  suspicion 
crept  into  his  heart.  Maybe  the  second 
supply  had  not  been  sent  anonymously. 
In  fact,  it  was  illogical  to  suppose  that  it 
had  been ;  for  what  could  any  man  expect 
to  gain  by  persistentty  making  love  in 
such  an  impertinent  fashion?  Hence 
Sylvia  had  thanked  him  sarcastically,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  both  a  knave  and  a  fool. 
Well,  he  would  brave  it  out  now  rather 
than  confess  because  he  had  been  driven 
into  a  corner.  But  what  a  contemptible 
cur  he  must  appear  in  her  eyes !     Why 
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the  deuce  could  n't  that  fellow  have  let  well 
enough  alone  't  A  thousand  possibilities 
and  contingencies  flashed  through  his 
brain,  and  they  combined  to  make  him 
as  nearly  irritable  as  a  well-bred  man 
could  be  in  a  woman's  presence.  Assum- 
ing that  Sylvia  was  amusing  herself  at  his 
expense,  he  resented  her  gentle  effort  to 
mollify  him,  whereupon  she  resented  his 
attitude. 

The  evening  was  a  dismal  failure  and 
he  left  early,  to  meet  Hereford  at  the 
threshold  going  in  as  he  went  out.  Had 
Benton  been  as  ingenious  in  devising  a 
pretext  as  his  forefathers  might  have  been 
under  similar  conditions,  he  would  have 
challenged  Hereford  on  the  spot  to  mortal 
combat.  As  it  was,  he  acknowledged  his 
rival's  cordial  greeting  with  a  formal  salu- 
tation, and  the  next  morning  telegraphed 
his  regrets  that  he  could  not  keep  his  en- 
gagement with  him. 

After  this  episode,  each  call  that  Benton 
made  upon  Sylvia  but  served  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them,  until  their  former 
subtile,  undefined  relations  had  vanished, 
leaving  nothing  between  them  but  a 
formal  acquaintance.  More  than  once  he 
had  nearly  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  her 
sweet  personality,  when  his  glance  chanced 
to  fall  upon  fresh  roses  in  the  vase, — never 
any  more  in  her  hair, — whereupon  he  was 
instantly  encompassed  by  "  myriads  of 
blue  devils  "  that  obscured  his  vision  and 
nearly  drove  him  insane. 

Sometimes  he  seriously  felt  that  his 
mind  was  impaired,  for,  like  a  horribly 
insistent  refrain,  he  saw,  heard,  thought 
of  nothing  but  Castilian  roses  and  Sylvia. 
His  vow  of  restitution  was  still  unful- 
filled; for  realizing  that  duplication 
would  make  his  position  more  than  ever 
ridiculous,  he  had  made  no  effort  to  find 
the  spot  where  the  roses  grew. 

One  day,  endeavoring  to  walk  off  his 
depression,  Benton  strolled  into  the  Presi- 
dio, where  he  unexpectedly  came  upon 
Hereford  and  Mary  Leigh.  Entirely  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  a  third  party, 
she  was  fastening  in  Hereford's  button- 
hole a  rose — a  Castilian  rose — which  she 
had  evidently  just  cut  from  a  hedge  of 
them,  growing  near  an  adjacent  adobe 
wall.  He  could  not  see  Hereford's  face 
nor  hear  what  he  said,  but  Miss  Leigh's 


blushes  and  downcast  eyes  were  so  sug- 
gestive that  Benton  intuitively  withdrew. 
Having  thus  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a 
gentleman,  the  man  gave  rein  to  the 
riotous,  ferocious  thoughts  within  him. 

"  So  this  is  where  the  roses  grow,"  he 
thought.  Then  he  asked  himself,  "  What 
the  devil  does  Hereford  mean  by  carrying 
flowers  from  one  woman  to  another  ? " 
He  indignantly  remembered  the  rose  in 
Sylvia's  hair.  "  By  Heavens !  if  he  's  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  her  heart  I  '11 
kill  him  like  the  dog  that  he  is !  " 

Presently  Benton  heard  a  merry 
whistle,  and  glancing  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  came,  he  saw  Hereford 
walking  briskly  down  the  road  alone. 

"  I  '11  stop  his  infernal  whistling !  "  he 
thought,  and  with  set  teeth  he  impulsively 
started  after  Hereford  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation, forgetting,  in  his  anger,  that  he 
had  n't  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  constitute 
himself  Sylvia's  champion. 

He  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  Miss  Leigh,  who  unexpectedly  emerged 
from  somewhere.  Benton  had  forgotten 
her  proximity. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  at  last,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton," she  said  hospitably,  naturally  in- 
ferring that  he  had  come  to  the  Presidio, 
where  her  father  was  stationed,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  calling  upon  her.  She 
turned  toward  her  father's  house.  Mean- 
time Hereford — still  whistling — pursued 
his  way  back  to  the  city.  With  a  tremen- 
dous effort  Benton  recovered  his  self-con- 
trol. 

"  Don't  let 's  go  indoors,"  he  protested ; 
"  it 's  a  sin  to  waste  such  a  view,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  sunlit  Golden  Gate. 

She  assented,  and  with  apparent  aim- 
lessness  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  adobe 
wall.  Professional  instinct  came  to  his 
rescue, — order  evolved  out  of  chaos.  By 
the  time  that  they  had  compassed  the 
short  distance  he  had  formulated  a  plan 
of  procedure.  He  now  recalled  to  mind 
the  expression  in  Miss  Leigh's  eyes  when 
at  that  eventful  dinner  he  had  deliberately 
diverted  them  from  Sylvia's  face.  He  also 
remembered  the  forgotten  circumstance 
that  Hereford  had  been  seated  next  to 
Miss  Leigh  on  that  occasion.  He  did  not 
know  what  significance  to  attach  to  these 
facts,    but    he    determined    to    find    out. 
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"  Come  of  it  what  may/'  lie  thought, 
''I'm  going  to  ferret  out  this  mystery 
now,  on  this  very  spot." 

Benton  entertained  some  unusual 
theories  about  women,  to  the  application 
of  which  he  largely  ascribed  a  very  suc- 
cessful career.  He  not  only  felt  implicit 
faith  in  their  intuitions,  but  in  their  dis- 
cretion. He  believed  that,  when  trusted, 
they  could  keep  secrets.  He  now  deliber- 
ated how  far  he  might  confide  in  Mary 
Leigh  without  jeopardizing  Hereford's 
cause  with  her,  for  he  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  that  love 
affair. 

As  he  approached  the  wall  he  said 
unconcernedly,  "  I  did  n't  know  that 
Castilian  roses  could  be  found  on  this 
side  of  the  bay." 

"  They  probably  can't  be  found  outside 
of  the  Presidio,"  Miss  Leigh  replied; 
u  but  they  seem  very  appropriate  to  adobe 
walls." 

They  exchanged  a  few  more  general  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  then  he  said  boldly, 
"  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  at  Mrs. 
Fenwick's  dinner  that  Miss  Stanley  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  this  especial 
rose  ?  "  Without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he 
continued,  "With  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  sut  a  few  of  these  for  her." 

Instead  of  the  polite  acquiescence  that 
such  a  request  might  naturally  have 
elicited,  she  asked,  with  her  eyes  full  on 
his  face,  "  Have  you  ever  seen  any  Cas- 
tilian roses  at  Miss  Stanley's  ?  " 

Instead  of  disconcerting  him,  the  ques- 
tion restored  his  self-confidence — relieved 
him  of  any  sense  of  responsibility. 
"Whatever  the  outcome,"  he  reflected, 
"  she  's  brought  it  on  herself." 

Following  her  example,  he  answered  her 
question  by  asking  another,  "  Can  you 
keep  a  secret,  Miss  Leigh  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  she  replied,  "  provided 
that  I  'm  not  asked  by  too  many  people  to 
keep  the  same  one." 

Benton  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  '11  guaran- 
tee that  you  don't  hear  this  but  once ;  for 
it 's  a  professional  secret.  It 's  in  con- 
nection with  an  interesting  and  extremely 
complicated  case,  in  which  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  call  in  assistant  counsel." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you,"  Miss 
Leigh  protested,  "  for  I  'm  not  a  lawyer, 
— in  fact,  I  detest  women  lawyers." 


"  I  think  you  can  help  me,  neverthe- 
less." 

Then  he  told  her  his  story — told  it 
without  reservation,  barring  the  name  and 
identity  of  his  rival. 

Without  interruption  she  listened  to  the 
end,  then  said,  with  a  nervous  embarrassed 
manner,  "  I  humbly  ask  your  forgiveness, 
Mr.  Benton." 

"  Why  should  you  ask  my  forgive- 
ness ?  "  Benton  asked  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Because,"  she  said,  dropping  her  eyes, 
•'•  I  sent  those  roses.  I  'm  your  rival — 
I  'm  the  anonymous  lover." 

"  You !  "  he  exclaimed,  completely  be- 
wildered.   "  I  don't  understand — " 

"  I  did  n't  suppose  that  you  would, ' 
she  answered,  blushing  uncomfortably; 
"and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  will  not 
understand  any  better  after  I  explain, 
because,  being  a  man,  you  can't  fathom 
the  intricate  complexities  of  a  woman's 
heart."  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  con- 
tinued :  "  Sometimes,  though  perhaps  in- 
frequently, one  woman  conceives  for 
another  an  extravagant,  idolatrous  sort  of 
a  fancy  that  is  unlike  any  other  affection 
— a  sentiment  usually  built  upon  ideality ; 
hence  rarely  confessed  and  yet  more  rarely 
reciprocated.  In  fact,  there  is  a  niche 
built  in  a  woman's  heart  for  this  especial 
idol  that  she  may  worship  it  in  secret. 
This  peculiar  form  of  hero  worship 
doesn't  usually  last  long,  but  the  attack 
if.  likely  to  be  verv  severe  while  it  does 
last." 

Miss  Leigh's  sense  of  humor  relieved  the 
situation,  in  some  degree,  of  its  awkward- 
ness, but  she  avoided  Benton's  eye  as  she 
continued:  "I  enthroned  Sylvia  Stanley 
on  my  shrine,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  my  romantic  notions  ran  away  with 
my  common  sense." 

The  fairy  godmother  recurred  to  Ben- 
ton's memory,  and,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  maintain  his  gravity,  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  the  affair  overcame  him.  He 
laughed  unrestrainedly.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  the  most  tactful  thing 
that  he  could  have  done;  for  Miss  Leigh 
laughed  also  until  tears  of  merriment 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Half  hysterically  and  with  hot  blushes 
she  concluded :  "A  lover  is  the  best  cure 
for  this  form  of  idolatry,  for  he  won't 
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tolerate  any  idol  but  himself.  I  'm  re- 
covering from  my  recent  attack,  so  help 
yourself  to  the  roses  as  long  as  they  last. 
Sylvia  need  never  know  that  they  did  n't 
all  come  from  you.'" 

Delicately  inferring  her  wish,  Benton 
answered,  regardless  of  future  complica- 
tions— he  could  not  act  otherwise :  "  Syl- 
via shall  never  know."  He  then  asked 
audaciously,  "  Is  Hereford  the  icono- 
clast?" 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  she  asked,  sur- 
prised in  turn. 

"  I  've  learned  a  good  many  things  sub 
rosa." 

That  evening  Benton  carried  roses  from 
one  woman  to  another. 

"  Thank  you,"  Sylvia  said  simply.  She 
then  walked  across  the  room  and  with  the 
air  of  a  priestess  at  the  sacrificial  altar, 
she  laid  his-  offering  on  the  glowing  coals. 

In  wonderment  Benton  asked,  "  Why 
did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  To  exorcise  the  demon  invoked  by 
Castilian  roses." 

"  That 's  not  a  bad  idea,"  he  said. 
"  I  've  felt  for  a  long  time  that  they  were 
bewitched." 

She  did  not  reply. 

When  nothing  remained  of  the  flowers 
but  a  faint  perfume  and  a  handful  of 


ashes  of  roses,  Sylvia  turned  to  Benton 
inquiringly,  her  eyes  seeking  the  explana- 
tion that  her  tongue  would  not  solicit. 

Looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  but  feel- 
ing like  a  hypocrite,  Benton  said: 
"  you  've  known  for  a  long  time,  Sylvia, 
that  I  love  you;  but  you  don't  know  why 
I  have  n't  told  you  so — nor  can  I  now  ex- 
plain my  silence.  I  won  a  case  to-day  that 
has  caused  me  much  anxiety,  for  my  life's 
happiness  hung  upon  the  issue.  The  case 
was  settled  out  of  the  courts,  entirely  to 
my  satisfaction,  but  it  involves  a  secret 
which  I  can't  disclose,  for  it  is  n't  m 
to  tell."  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  continued :  "  Professional  men  must 
have  secrets,  even  from  their  wives.  Be 
my  wife  and  I  '11  swear  to  you,  on  my 
honor,  that  you  '11  never  regret  your  con- 
fidence.    Will  you  trust  me?" 

Pride,  love,  and  intensely  human 
curiosity  fought  for  mastery  in  Sylvia's 
heart,  and  Benton,  who  knew  that  he  was 
asking  a  great  deal,  felt  his  heart  beat 
uncomfortably  fast  as  he  observed  the 
struggle.  She  had  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
mand an  explanation — it  was  her  due; 
but  when  he  saw  pride  and  curiosity 
weighing  heavily  in  the  balance  against 
love,  he  threw  a  kiss  into  the  scales  and — 
love  won. 


STATUES 


[TWIR  Statues!  blind  ye  look,  but  full  within 
^        Of  vision  more  than  mortal  eyes  can  show; 
A  race  ye  seem  of  some  transcendent  kin, 

Remote   from  our  dim  lot  of  joy  and  woe. 
Yet  human  hands  could  frame  you,   such  the  power 
In  man   to  rise  beyond  his  own  weak  hour. 

Edward   Wilbur  Mason. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   "BIG   RAVINE" 


By  WILLIAM  K.  McGREW 


UNFORTUNATELY  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  to  those  whose 
literary  tastes  imperiously  demand 
a  love  plot,  the  element  of  romance  was 
virtually  non-existent  among  the  scenes 
and  events  of  the  early  mining  days  in 
California.  Conditions  revealed  only  the 
rugged  side  of  the  human  character.  Soft- 
ness and  refinement  made  a  sorry  present- 
ment in  the  semi-barbarous  apparel  of  a 
miner.  They  had  no  affinities  in  the 
receuil  of  the  reeking  saloon,  the  gam- 
bling-den, or  the  lair  of  the  courtesan.  The 
day's  record  was  made  up  of  commonplace 
events  varying  but  little  in  detail.  Life, 
though  nomadic,  was  drearily  monoto- 
nous. A  mere  change  of  locality  brought 
no  change  in  social  environment.  The 
history  of  to-day  was  printed  on  types  that 
were  set  yesterday.  A  rich  strike  caused  a 
momentary  impulse,  and  a  murder  or  two 
more  at  the  gambling-table  or  in  a  drunk- 
en brawl  made  but  little  impression, 
though  assassination  for  plunder  was  con- 
dignly  dealt  with.  Sunday  was  observed  in 
a  way ;  it  was  a  busier  day  among  the  mer- 
chants, saloon-keepers,  and  gamblers.  The 
honest  miner  laid  aside  his  pick  and 
shovel,  the  swish  of  the  rocker  and  long- 
torn  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  from  some  quiet  quarter  mingled 
faintly  with  the  murmur  of  traffic, 
revelry,  and  vice.  Strange  medleys,  these 
mining-camps. 

Still  there  was  salt  in  the  mixture.  A 
thin  moral  stream,  re-enforced  by  a  per- 
vading instinct  of  self-preservation,  said 
to  lawlessness,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  farther,"  and  an  unwritten  law 
gave  short  shrift  to  the  shedder  of  inno- 
cent blood.  Eomance  found  no  place  in 
this  hard  social  concrete.  One  must  look 
to  Bret  Harte's  apocrypha  for  knightly 
chivalry  among  the  Sierra  in  those  days. 

Those  still  living  who  made  Auburn 
their  base  of  mining  operations  in  the 
winter  of  1849-50,  will  recall  what  was 
known  as  "  Big  Eavine  "—a  deep  hollow 
between  two  spurs  of  the  foothills  north- 
west of  the  town,  that  had  its  brief  day  of 
prominence    among    the    placers    of    the 


middle  district  of  California.  Auburn 
was  then  literally  in  its  swaddling-clothes. 
Tents  and  cloth  houses  of  varied  construc- 
tion presented  a  renaissance  of  the  patri- 
archal period.  Yet  there  was  an  assertive 
arrogance  in  the  assumption,  without 
letters-patent,  of  the  title  of  "Auburn 
City,"  but  the  "  City  "  being  palpably  an 
unearned  increment  of  its  nomenclature, 
soon  fell  into  disuse.  The  meeting-house 
was  a  tent ;  the  residences  and  stores  were 
all  tents;  the  post-office  was  a  tent;  and 
the  courthouse  or  alcalde's  office  was  a 
tent.  An  imposing  shed  occupied  by  the 
firm  of  Walkup  &  Wyman,  dealers  in 
general  merchandise,  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  frame  structure  in 
the  "  City." 

-If  all  roads  did  not  lead  to  Auburn,  that 
which  did  claimed  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  travel  from  Sacramento, — not  that 
Auburn  was  the  objective  point  of  the 
entire  volume,  but  it  was  a  distributing 
center  from  which  the  tide  trickled  away 
in  rivulets  to  Illinois  Town,  Murderer's 
Bar,  and  other  diggings  on  the  north  and 
middle  forks  of  the  American  River  and 
the  rich  deposits  on  Bear  River  and  Clear 
Creek.  Only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  stream  eddied  at  the  embryo 
capital  of  the  future  Placer  County.  The 
human  drift  represented  every  nationality 
and  every  phase  of  the  human  character 
— good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  bad 
were  very  bad — men  who  farm  the  soil  of 
iniquity,  who  sow  tares  among  the  wheat, 
who  live  by  debasing  the  instincts  of  their 
fellows,  and  prey  upon  those  whom  they 
have  disarmed.  The  penal  colonies  of 
European  nations  gave  their  contribution 
of  criminal  force,  and  it  was  a  baleful  gift. 
There  were  a  few  females,  but  with  very 
rare  exceptions  they  were  sirens  who  smile 
only  to  lure  men  to  destruction,  and  who 
take  tribute  at  the  gates  of  death. 

It  was  in  February,  1850,  that  three 
newcomers  pitched  their  tent  in  Big 
Ravine,  about  three-quarters  of.  a  mile 
below  Auburn.  They  were  not  partners, 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  term;    they 
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simply  tented  and  messed  together,  but 
worked  independently  of  each  other.  Tom 
Newman,  the  eldest,  was  an  Arkansas 
lawyer,  a  hardshell  Baptist  exhorter,  and 
be  had  been,  at  home,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  at  one  time  a  school-teacher. 
He  was  altogether  a  unique  character, — 
about  forty  years  of  age,  though  he  looked 
much  older,  rather  below  medium  in 
stature,  and  correspondingly  thin.  He  was 
most  excruciatingly  cross-eyed,  and  had  a 
squint  which  when  brought  into  action 
engaged  every  muscle  of  his  face  and 
made  wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  until  they 
had  become  fixtures.  It  was  impossible 
ever  to  tell  which  way  he  was  looking,  or 
from  his  features  what  mood  he  was  in. 
You  might  think  he  was  contemplating 
the  distant  hills  with  a  smile  on  his 
countenance,  while  in  reality  he  would  be 
angrily  scrutinizing  your  face.  He  im- 
pressed one  with  a  belief  that  he  was 
scrupulously  honest — with  mental  reserva- 
tions. Never  was  man  better  cut  out  for 
a  hypocrite.  Tom  smiled  but  never 
laughed — at  least,  he  seemed  to  smile,  and 
his  irrepressible  tendency  to  quote  Latin 
phrases  and  poetry  won  for  him  the  credit 
of  being  brimful  of  erudition. 

The  two  other  members  of  the  party 
were  young  men  but  little  past  the  age  of 
majority.  "Aleck  "  was  from  Texas,  the 
son  of  a  planter,  and  "  Mac  "  was  a  Buck- 
eye from  Cincinnati. 

A  few  steps  away  from  their  tent  was 
another  belonging  to  a  trio  from  the  State 
of  New  York, — Jabez  Bloss,  a  homeo- 
pathic physician  and  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian of  the  same  school,  and  his  young 
friend  Quackenbush,  both  from  Troy,  and 
another  young  man,  whose  name  might 
have  been  Smith  or  something  else,  but 
to  all  except  his  two  companions  he  was 
known  only  as  "  Ho-Bab,"  from  Ticonde- 
roga.  They  also  were  new  arrivals.  These 
two  groups  formed  a  little  community  to 
themselves. 

From  "  Jabez  "  to  "  Jabe  "  was  a  facile 
transition,  and  Bloss  had  the  benefit  of  it. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  only  grudge  he 
bore  his  parents  was  for  giving  him  the 
ugliest  name  that  could  be  invented.  Jabe 
was  one  of  those  genial  spirits  who  live 
up  to  the  law  of  adaptation.  He  made  the 
best  of  everything.  He  wore  collegiate 
honors  without  ostentation,  and,  though 


quite  young,  had  done  some  service  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  connection 
with  geological  and  botanical  commis- 
sions. Nature  seemed  an  open  book  to 
bim,  yet  he  was  extremely  modest  in  the 
display  of  his  acquirements.  A  love  of 
adventure  had  drawn  him  away  from  a 
refined  home  and  society  to  lead  a  roving 
life  and  sow  whatever  he  may  have  had  in 
the  way  of  "  wild  oats." 

Mac  found  congenialities  in  Jabe,  and 
Jabe  looked  upon  Mac  as  the  genius  of 
good  luck,  and  they  became  close  friends. 

Several  weeks  passed  with  infinitesi- 
mal profit.  The  few  rich  pockets  that  had 
given  to  Big  Eavine  its  high  reputation 
were  worked  out,  and  their  lucky  proprie- 
tors had  sought  other  localities.  Old  Tom 
delved  assiduously  in  the  bed  of  the  gulch, 
and  was  proud  of  his  work  if  it  showed 
no  more  than  a  half-pennyweight  of  the 
precious  metal,  and  it  never  did  show 
more. 

Aleck,  the  Texan,  fell  early  in  the 
struggle;  in  fact,  he  took  no  part  in  it. 
His  idea  of  mining  was  unorthodox, — 
work  was  not  in  it.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  in  the  ravine,  Aleck's  place 
in  the  mess  was -found  to  be  vacant.  He 
had  gone,  and  with  him  the  few  little 
flakes  of  gold  that  constituted  the  ac- 
quired wealth  of  the  party.  It  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  mourn  over,  for  as  a  help 
about  the  camp  he  was  worthless,  and  the 
mite  of  treasure  he  took  was  not  worth 
computing.  Neither  time  nor  tears  were 
wasted  over  his  absence.  Tom  moralized 
a  little,  and  drew  a  contrast  between  Texas 
honesty  and  the  shining  qualities  of  the 
Arkansas  article. 

Mac  prospected  around  and  struck  an 
occasional  pocket.  Jabe,  Quackenbush, 
and  Ho-Bab  murmured  against  Provi- 
dence and  pronounced  Big  Eavine  a  big 
swindle,  and  old  Tom  was  bankrupt  in 
everything  except  faith  in  his  claim.  The 
sweat  of  labor  streamed  down  his  grizzled 
cheek  as  he  toiled  at  the  immovable 
bowlders.  During  one  of  these  unequal 
contests  between  active  and  passive  forces, 
Jabe  came  along,  and  stopped  to  watch 
the  outcome.  Tom  straightened  up,  and, 
mopping  his  corrugated  face  with  both 
hands,  stood  facing  Jabe,  but  whether  he 
was  looking  at  him  or  not  was  a  question 
that  could  not  be  determined  by  the  testi- 
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mony  of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
cross-purposes. 

"  How  are  you  making  it  Tom  ?  "  asked 
Jabe. 

"  I  'm  all  right.  Perge  modo  in  hac 
via!"    Tom  replied. 

"There  's  only  one  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent you  from  getting  it." 

"What's  that?" 

"  It  is  n't  there." 

"  Come  to  our  tent  to-night  and  I ']] 
show  you/'  said  Tom,  and  he  resumed  his 
calisthenics. 

That  evening  Jabe  went  over  to  see 
Tom  and  hear  his  report. 

"Well,  Tom,  how  much  did  you  pan 
out  to-day  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Have  n't  quite  reached  it  yet,"  said 
Tom ;  "  but  to-morrow  will  tell  a  different 
story." 

"  Tom !  If  hope  was  gold,  you  wouid 
be  a  rich  pocket." 

"Nil  desperandum"  Tom  shouted. 

"  Nil  the  Devil !  "  said  Jabe.  "  Mac  is 
the  only  one  in  this  crowd  that  finds  any- 
thing. He 's  like  Moses  with  his  rod. 
Wherever  he  strikes  his  pick,  gold  flies  up. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It 's  getting  late,  and 
he  has  n't  come  in  yet." 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him. 
I  '11  lay  a  wager  that  he  will  bring  some- 
thing with  him." 

Jabe  had  hardly  uttered  these  words 
before  Mac  was  heard  up  in  the  pine  woods 
singing,— 

"  O  California!   there's  the  land  for  me! 
I  'm  going  to  Sacramento  with  my  wash- 
bowl on  my  knee." 

A  few  moments  later  the  young  Cincin- 
natian  arrived  carrying  his  pan  half  filled 
with  dirt. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  Mac  ?  "  Jabe 
asked. 

"  0 !  nothing,"  said  Mac,  "  but  some 
sticks  and  dirt.  I  'm  going  to  make  a 
garden  and  raise  cabbages." 

But  Jabe  and  Tom  followed  him  into 
the  tent  and  seized  the  pan. 

"  G-e-e-ometry !  "  Jabe  shouted,  "  it 's 
half-and-half — nearly  all  gold.  Eaise 
cabbages  !  Well,  I  think  so  !  Where  did 
you  get  that  ?  " 

"  0  !  just  up  the  hill  on  a  little  flat.  I 
guess  I  've  got  it  all." 


"  None  of  that  now !  "  said  Jabe.  "  To- 
morrow morning  you  '11  go  back  there  and 
you  '11  take  me  along  with  you,  or  there  '11 
be  a  coroner's  inquest  in  these  diggings, 
and  it  won't  be  on  my  body." 

"  Very  well,"  Mac  said  laconically  as 
he  took  up  the  frying-pan  containing  what 
Tom  had  left  for  his  supper. 

On  the  following  morning  while  the 
doves  were  softly  cooing  their  welcome  to 
Aurora,  Jabe,  accoutered  with  pick  and 
pan,  was  on  hand  to  accompany  Mac  to 
the  new  placer.  It  was  a  s'mall  area  nearly 
halfway  up  the  mountain  that  had  been 
either  overlooked  by  prospectors  or  passed 
as  unpromising.  Mac  resumed  operations 
in  a  narrow  ditch,  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  half  as  deep,  while  Jabe, 
with  an  eye  to  big  game,  commenced  to 
sink  a  shaft  a  few  feet  away  on  the  level. 
They  worked  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  Mac  announced  that  his  claim 
had  "  petered  out."  He  had  not  seen  color 
for  an  hour,  but  the  contents  of  his  pan 
spoke  well  for  his  success  during  the 
former  part  of  the  day. 

Jabe  had  sunk  a  funnel-shaped  hole  six 
feet  down  in  the  rotten  granite  bed-rock, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  under  the  rock 
would  be  found  the  main  deposit,  but  the 
absence  of  the  faintest  suggestion  of  gold, 
apostatized  him  from  his  faith,  and  leap- 
ing out  of  the  excavation  he  dashed  his 
pick-ax  down  into  the  depths,  declaring 
with  an  expletive  that  "  if  Mac  should  go 
down  there,  he  would  take  out  a  fortune 
in  less  than  five  minutes." 

Evening  brought  the  usual  re-union  at 
camp.  Jabe,  Quackenbush,  and  Ho-Bab 
were  inspired  with  florid  and  lurid  anathe- 
mas for  Big  Kavine,  and  hinted  at  an 
exodus. 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  to  worry 
those  poor  old  bowlders  ?  "  said  Jabe,  ad- 
dressing the  Arkansas  sage. 

Tom  focused  his  eyes  somewhere  be- 
tween the  point  of  his  nose  and  an 
indefinite  point  in  space,  and  twisting  his 
whole  countenance  into  a  hieroglyphic 
puzzle,  replied,  "Until  Heaven's  last 
thunder  shakes  the  world  below." 

"  That  is  to  say  that  remote  posterity 
will  carry  on  the  work  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  its  great  projector — old  Tom 
Newman,  from  Arkansas,"  said  Jabe. 

"Eemote  posterity  will  be  me  in  this 
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matter.  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se," 
Tom  replied. 

"  Well  Tom,  you  've  got  a  long  lease  on 
this  hollow.  If  the  Sheriff  or  the  Devil 
should  ever  come  to  carry  you  off ,  you  've 
only  to  try  to  look  pleasantly  at  them  and 
they  won't  stand  on  the  order  of  their 
going." 

Tom  understood  Jabe's  dark  allusion  to 
his  facial  beauty  and  said :  "  Eight !  I 
carry  exorcism  in  my  face.  Conjuro  te 
0  sceleratissime,  in  nomine  Dei  abire  ad 
tuum  locum/' 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

On  a  small  flat  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
up  the  ravine  stood  a  blue  tent  labeled 
with  a  physician's  sign — "  Dr.  Welborn." 

The  Doctor  was  from  Evansville,  In- 
diana, and  contrary  to  the  accepted  idea 
of  Hoosier  State  products,  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  refinement — mild-mannered 
and  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
except  when  the  occasion  demanded  some- 
thing different ;  then  he  filled  all  require- 
ments not  inconsistent  with  good  breeding. 
He  was  also  a  Christian,  but  one  of  the 
discriminating  sort.  He  had  a  good 
practice,  and  during  the  intervals  between 
professional  calls  worked  a  mining-claim 
near  his  tent. 

About  this  time  some  "  Sydney  Ducks  " 
from  the  British  convict  colony  came  to 
Auburn.  Their  arrival  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  crime  and  lawlessness.  Day- 
light robberies  and  midnight  robberies 
became  frequent. 

One  day  Dr.  Welborn  returned  from 
visiting  a  patient  and  found  a  hard-look- 
ing stranger  working  his  claim.  The 
Doctor  kindly  admonished  him  of  his 
mistake  and  received  a  brutal  answer  of 
defiance.  Welborn  stepped  into  his  tent 
and  brought  out  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun, and  presenting  it  at  the  trespasser, 
with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  said,  "  Now, 
I  '11  give  you  one  minute  to  climb  out  0^ 
that  claim." 

The  fellow  seized  a  Crowbar  and  made 
a  leap  for  the  Doctor.  The  report  of  his 
gun  brought  some  of  the  neighboring 
miners,  who  recognized  the  dead  man  as 
one  of  the  "  Sydney  Ducks." 

Another  one  of  the  gang  was  a  black- 
Tisaged    miscreant    named    Stewart.      A 


few  days  after  Dr.  Welborn  made  his  ap- 
proved shot,  Stewart  entered  the  store  of 
a  Mr.  Eccles,  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  postmaster  of  Auburn,  and  began  to 
make  himself  obnoxious.  Eccles,  who  had 
been  a  sheriff  in  Indiana,  and  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Dr.  Welborn,  ordered  the  ruffian 
to  leave.  Instead  of  obeying,  Stewart 
whipped  out  a  pistol  and  shot  Eccles,  kill- 
ing him  instantly.  The  murderer  was 
arrested  and  taken  before  the  alcalde  who 
released  him  on  ten  thousand  dollars  bail, 
the  sureties  being  two  of  Stewart's  pals, 
who  simply  came  forward  and  swore  that 
they'  were  worth  the  sum  specified.  No 
written  bond  was  required.  Such  was  the 
judicial  acumen  of  the  creature  who 
metaphorically  wore  the  ermine  and 
dispensed  justice  in  Auburn  in  April, 
1850. 

After  that,  Stewart  kept  himself  pretty 
well  out  of  sight  for  some  time,  but  still 
lurked  around  the  environs  of  Auburn, 
doubtless  intent  upon  avenging  the  death 
of  his  pal,  but  Dr.  Welborn  had  in  the 
mean  time  moved  away,  on  account  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  population,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  placers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  in  April, 
a  pigmy  tent  was  planted  in  the  narrow 
interval  of  space  between  the  two  belong- 
ing to  Mac  and  the  New  York  boys.  The 
occupant  of  this  low  cloth  shelter  was  a 
vicious-looking  individual  with  a  face 
almost  as  dark  as  that  of  a  mulatto.  He 
had  no  mining  implements,  and  he  located 
no  claim.  Digging  for  gold  was  not  his 
business.  It  was  Stewart,  the  "  Sydney 
Duck,"  and  murderer  of  Eccles.  What 
object  he  had  in  view  was  not  apparent, 
but  his  presence  boded  no  good.  That 
night  there  was  an  Indian  alarm  about  a 
half-mile  down  the  ravine.  Mac  went  to 
assist  in  driving  off  the  marauders,  leav- 
ing Tom  alone  in  the  tent.  Two  buck- 
skin pouches  containing  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  gold-dust  and  nuggets, 
belonging  exclusively  to  Mac  were  among 
the  effects  that  the  pious  old  Tom  was 
supposed  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over. 
Tom  had  nothing  of  his  own  except  the 
clothes  he  wore.  Mac  had  found  him  and 
the  Texan  Aleck  at  Sacramento  in  f1 
tress;  they  had  just  arrived  across  the 
plains  by  the  southern  route,  and  had  not 
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money  enough  to  buy  a  meal  with.  Mac 
brought  them  to  Auburn,  gave  them  their 
food,  furnished  them  with  mining  tools, 
and  sheltered  them  in  his  tent,  all  without 
charge.  Aleck  had  already  decamped. 
Tom  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  their  bene- 
factor. 

Early  in  the  morning  following  the 
Indian  alarm  Mac  went  down  the  ravine 
to  ascertain  what  amount  of  blood  had 
been  shed,  leaving  Tom  to  get  breakfast 
when  he  felt  like  it.  He  noticed  that  Tom 
seemed  somewhat  indifferent  about 
matters,  but  thought  nothing  of  it.  It 
turned  out  that  the  alarm  had  its  origin 
in  the  imaginations  of  a  camp  of  English 
sailors  who  were  always  drunk  when  they 
were  not  sober — and  they  were  never 
sober.  Mac  returned  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  pigmy  tent  and  its  occupant  had  dis- 
appeared. Tom  had  gone.  The  two 
pouches  of  gold-dust  and  nuggets,  Mac's 
pistols  and  a  few  other  articles  were  miss- 
ing.   Nothing  of  any  value  that  could  be 


conveniently  carried  away  was  left.  He 
called  for  Tom,  but  received  no  answer. 
Then  setting  out  post-haste  toward  Au- 
burn, he  overtook  the  Arkansas  nonde- 
script in  company  with  Stewart.  They 
had  no  further  interest  in  the  mines  and 
were  emigrating.  Tom  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  unconcerned  about  the  robbery, 
and  both  professed  a  profound  ignorance 
respecting  it.  That  was  the  last  Mac 
ever  saw  of  either  of  them.  He  returned 
to  his  lonely  and  despoiled  camp.  Jabe 
and  his  companions  had  struck  their  tent 
and  were  leaving.  They  commiserated  the 
Cincinnatian's  forlorn  condition  and  of- 
fered him  material  aid,  which  was  de- 
clined. He  spent  one  more  night  in  the 
ravine  alone,  and  the  following  morning 
turned  sadly  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
spent  some  happy  days.  His  remaining 
effects  were  disposed  of  at  Auburn  and 
Mac  bade  farewell  to  the  mines  forever. 
Stewart  was  afterward  hung  by  the 
Vigilantes  in  San  Francisco. 
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By  PIERRE   N.   BERINGER 


SOON  after  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain  was  made  public,  Sen- 
ator Fairbanks  of  Indiana  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  a  colonelcy  in  the 
volunteers  for  Lawyer  Jewett  of  Indian- 
apolis. Judge  Jewett  had  long  been  noted 
as  a  votary  of  the  blind  goddess,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  as  an  epi- 
cure. After  he  received  his  commission 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines,  where 
he  arrived  with  the  first  expedition.  Men's 
lives  being  shaped  along  certain  lines,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Colonel  Jewett 
should  be  made  Judge-Advocate  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  as  the  expeditionary 
force  became  classified.  While  stationed 
at  Kavite,  Colonel  Jewett's  duties  were 
not  of  so  engrossing  a  character  as  to 
spoil  his  peace  of  mind  or  his  geniality  of 
demeanor,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
duly  installed,  pending  better  arrange- 
ments, as  Supreme  Judge  of  the  islands 


in  the  courtroom  of  the  Palacio  Intra- 
muros,  that  his  troubles  began. 

Judge  Jewett  is  an  exceedingly  good- 
looking  man,  and  when  he  was  seated  be- 
low the  great  painting  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs  thanking  Magellan  for  his  work 
in  circumnavigating  the  world  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  out  of  place.  I  believe  that 
for  the  first  few  days  he  really  enjoyed 
being  the  central  figure  in  all  that  mas- 
sive mahogany  carving,  among  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
backed  by  the  tapestries  of  ancient  Spain, 
and  flanked  by  the  graven  heraldry  de- 
tailing the  deeds  of  chivalry  of  the  days 
of  the  Great  Navigators. 

Jewett's  troubles  began  and  ended  with 
Spanish  legal  lore.  He  had  been  re- 
quested to  deal  with  the  miscreants 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  with  the 
ancient  law  of  the  land,  and  any  one  who 
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has  had  experience  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Dons  may  realize  his  terrible  pre- 
dicament. It  is  not  that  Spanish  law  is 
less  decipherable  to  an  American  than 
to  a  Castilian.  It  is  that  the  Castilian 
takes  it  paragraph  by  paragraph  and 
studies  it,  and  while  he  conscientiously 
defers  judgment,  the  delinquent  is  out  of 
all  danger,  in  some  snug  dungeon,  out 
of  the  way  of  his  creditors  and  the  ordi- 
nary temptations  of  life.  It  is  true  the 
Spanish  jurists  take  so  long  in  raveling  a 
point  that  the  defendant  generally  dies 
of  old  age;  but  this  is  really  no  miscar- 
riage of  justice,  because  the  Awful  Visit- 
ant comes  alike  in  prison  and  in  home, 
and  the  really  loyal  subjects  of  their  most 
Catholic  majesties  bow  their  heads  in  ac- 
ceptance of  the  dictum  of  fate. 

To  Jewett  was  consigned  the  trying  of 
every  case  in  the  criminal  calendar,  from 
the  petty  pilferer  to  that  of  the  Morro 
murderer,  or  of  him  that  was  tried  for 
treason  to  the  State.  He  was  police  judge, 
justice  of  the  peace,  superior  judge,  and 
supreme  judge  all  rolled  into  one,  and  all 
this  pending  the  establishment  of  muni- 
cipal and  provincial  courts.  Occasionally 
I  would  ride  down  to  the  Ayuntamiento 
to  hear  one  of  Jewett's  little  after-dinner 
stories,  and  we  would  sit  in  that  awesome 
place  and  our  laugh  would  jar  discord- 
antly at  some  fin  de  siecle  jest.  Old  Ma- 
gellan would  scowl  at  us,  and  Columbus 
had  a  fixed  sneer  on  his  face,  but  the 
jokes  went  on  just  the  same.  After  Judge 
Jewett  had  wrestled  with  the  Spanish 
code  for  eight  days,  there  came  a  change. 
He  was  perceptibly  thinner.  He  looked 
haggard  and  wild.  One  day  he  button- 
holed me  in  the  hall  and  dragged  me  in 
under  the  dais.  I  could  see  that  his  "se- 
rene excellence"  was  rattled. 

"  Look  here,  Beringer,"  he  said,  "  I  '11 
be  good  and  d — d  if  I  have  n't  had  enough 
of  this  Spanish  law.  I  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  destroy 
my  health.  You  see  that  pile  of  books? 
Well,  each  one  of  those  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  others.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
thing.     I  have  made  a  resolution." 

And  here  he  got  up  and  walked  the 
length  of  the  great  justice  chamber.  He 
came  back  to  where  I  was  sitting  and 
spread  his  legs  apart,  squared  himself,  and 
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said:  "I  am  going  to  administer  laws 
dictated  by  my  common  sense  and  my  con- 
science. I  am  blowed  if  I  don't — and 
there  's  no  appeal  from  my  decisions !" 

I  looked  over  at  Magellan  and  Colum- 
bus, and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
come  to  know  them  so  familiarly  there 
was  a  change  on  their  countenances.  They 
were  both  grinning ! 

From  that  time  on  Jewett  regained  his 
appetite.  Case  after  case  would  come  up ; 
the  Spanish  lawyer  would  make  his  plea, 
expecting  a  continuance,  while  the  judge 
considered  the  motion.  Contrary  to  the 
written  law,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash,  came 
the  judgment, — off  to  prison,  or  to  liberty, 
went  the  defendant.  Oftentimes  the  com- 
plainant would  get  a  sentence  of  impris- 
onment. But  it  was  always  justice, 
straight,  clear,  and  honest.  The  com- 
plainants' attorneys  would  go  into  a  par- 
oxysm, and  some  had  to  be  carried  out  for 
air. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
real  story  I  am  trying  to  tell  occurred. 

One  day  the  orderly  came  in,  mechan- 
ically raised  his  hand  to  a  salute,  dropped 
it  to  his  side,  and  stood  at  attention, 
"  like  a  wooden  Indian."  The  judge 
glanced  up  from  the  pile  of  papers  before 
him. 

"Well,  Sergeant?" 

"  A  case  o'  counterfeiting,  sir  !" 

"  Trot  them  in,  Sergeant." 

Up  came  the  hand  again,  the  right  knee 
was  slightly  bent,  the  hand  was  dropped  to 
the  side,  the  weight  of  the  body  was  thrown 
on  the  left  heel,  the  right  foot  was  slid 
back  until  the  hollow  of  the  foot  was  op- 
posite the  left  heel,  the  soldier  turned  on 
the  left  heel,  swinging  the  body  to  the 
right.  The  two  tapestry  figures  of  the 
great  navigators  nodded  in  approval,  and 
the  soldier  left  the  room.  I  thought  I 
heard  Columbus  counting  off,  left — 
right — left — right — but  I  may  have  been 
mistaken. 

I  have  described  this  ceremonial  with 
such  nicety  because  it  was  the  most  elab- 
orate affected  before  the  highest  tribunal 
in  our  new  possessions.  It  sort  of  added 
dignity  to  the  proceedings. 

The  sergeant  came  back  with  a  man  and 
a  woman  in  tow.  Old  acquaintances  they 
were  of  mine — Barasso  and  his  wife.     I 
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have  had  occasion  in  the  sketches  of  my 
life  in  the  Philippines  to  tell  of  the  several 
kinds  of  fools  Barasso  is,  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  as  have  the  gods  decreed;  so  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  when  he  learns 
what  the  interpreter  said.  Barasso  looked 
up  at  me  as  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judge, 
and  he  did  not  or  would  not  recognize  me. 
In  the  large  beautiful  brown  eyes  of  the 
little  woman  there  was  a  great  fear.  But 
with  the  instinct  of  a  woman  when  she 
feels  a  friend/  she  gave  me  a  quick,  almost 
imperceptible  head- jerk  of  recognition. 

I  glanced  at  the  judge.  His  face  was 
stern,  implacable.  There  was  a  vast 
amount  of  counterfeit  silver  in  circulation, 
and  lately  some  of  the  yellow  bills  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain  had  been  pronounced  for- 
geries. The  preliminaries  were  gone 
through.  The  names  and  residence  of  the 
accused  were  secured,  and  then  the  inter- 
preter proceeded  to  examine  the  witnesses. 
The  accused  had  been  caught  red-handed, 
— he  with  several  bills  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  pass,  she  with  some  Mexican 
dollars  which  she  was  essaying  to  have 
changed  into  smaller  silver. 

The  judge  listened  patiently  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  after  waiting  until  the  at- 
torney, an  American,  appointed  for  the 
occasion,  began  an  elaborate  introduction, 
he  suddenly  cut  him  short  with :  "  That  Ti 
do  now,  Mr.  Piatt !  The  man  gets  seven 
years  in  Bilibid.     Let  the  woman  go." 

Poor  Barasso  was  led  away.  The  little 
woman  retired  to  the  side  of  the  council 
chamber  where  she  found  a  seat  on  one  of 
the  great  carved  chairs.  She  was  singu- 
larly out  of  place,  and  her  eyes  were  lined 
with  red,  but  she  did  not  cry.  Other  cases 
were  called  and  dispatched  with  the  usual 
speed. 

Presently  I  crossed  over  to  the  bundle 
of  pina  in  the  great  chair  and  bent  low  and 
whispered,  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  ?"    But  she  shook  her  head. 

It  was  now  time  for  closing  court,  and 
the  judge  was  sorting  his  papers.  Juanita 
spoke  to  the  interpreter,  and  the  whisper- 
ing could  be  plainly  heard  from  the  bench. 

"  What  is  it  she  wants  ?"  asked  Jewett. 

"  She  says  they  are  both  innocent  and  " 
— here  the  interpreter  hesitated — "  she 
says  she  wants  you  to  make  an  agreement 
with  her." 

The  judge  frowned.    There  was  a  long 


silence,  broken  suddenly  by  a  torrent  of 
words  in  Tagalog  from  Juanita.  The 
address  began  by  the  formula  of  "  Paman- 
hik  Ginong/'  which  means,  "  My  fore- 
head in  the  dust  before  you,  sir,"  but  the 
rest  of  the  speech  was  not  so  respectful. 
On  Jewett  it  was  all  lost.  It  made  an  im- 
pression, and  a  deep  one,  on  me,  for  I  un- 
derstood her  language  well  enough  to 
follow  her  protestations  of  innocence  and 
of  deep  love,  which  she  was  proud  to  de- 
clare before  strangers,  for  Barasso,  "the 
Pool  of  San  Roque."  She  said  the  money 
was  given  them  at  the  Kavite  ferry  landing 
by  one  Alfredo  Gonzales  y  Murieta,  who 
lived  at  the  Baradero — a  man  of  good 
family — to  take  to  Manila  and  secure 
small  change.  She  wanted  to  know,  if 
she  brought  Gonzales  to  the  judge,  wheth- 
er he  would  free  her  "  marido,"  her  dear, 
dear  Barasso ! 

It  did  not  take  the  judge  long  to  decide. 
He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  Yes,  if  she  can 
prove  the  other  fellow  guilty." 

Juanita  wanted  to  kiss  the  judge's 
hands,  but  he  put  them  in  his  pockets. 
She  passed  out,  and  the  Spanish  interpre- 
ter said  to  me,  "  That  was  a  fine  story, — 
these  people  are  such  liars."  Then  he 
looked  up  at  Magellan  and  Columbus  and 
the  two  old  sea-dogs  raised  their  noses 
nearly  an  inch. 

A  knowledge  of  various  languages  has 
served  me  in  many  an  emergency,  and  I 
believe  the  cosmopolitanism  engendered 
in  my  nature  by  my  travels  gives  me  an 
entree  to  the  hearts  and  the  homes  of 
Oriental  people.  There  is,  too,  an  un- 
known language  of  sympathy  which  is 
transmitted  by  the  air  and  which  these 
people  feel,  and  I  have  sometimes  been 
surprised  suddenly  by  the  force  with 
which  intelligence  of  motives,  of  men,  and 
of  things  has  come  to  me.  I  have  had  no 
desire  to  analyze  this  feeling.  I  have 
heard  a  Buddhist  fanatic  tell  of  a  storm 
and  the  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the  north  coast 
several  days'  journey  away,  and  the  next 
day  the  cable  from  Hongkong  corrobo- 
rated his  words.  I  did  not  doubt  him, 
because  I  felt  that  strange  uncanny  power 
in  the  air,  that  link  which  connects  all  the 
tribes  of  the  brown  race  in  the  Southern 
Archipelago. 

One  night  I  was  in  my  quarters  on  the 
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Illustration  by  Pierre  N.  Beringer 


"  Juanita's  face  out  of  the  night" 


Calle  Alix  in  Sampaloc,  lying  in  a  long 
reclining-chair,  sipping  a  brandy-and- 
scda.  All  the  others  had  gone  to  bed.  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  still  I  was 
drowsy.  I  saw  the  Frenchwoman  across 
the  street  slide  the  windows,  and  then 
later  I  knew  she  had  gone  to  bed.  Up  the 
street  the  viuda,  who  so  royally  enter- 
tained the  Americans,  had  also  retired. 
What  beautiful  hair  that  woman  had ! 
Ah  me !  .  .  .  Pepe's  voice  (my  faith- 
ful boy)  wakened  me  from  my  doze. 


"  Does  the  master  sleep  ?"  he  whispered. 

"No.     What  is  it?" 

"  The  master  is  not  thinking  of  going 
out  this  night  ?  " 

There  was  fear  in  his  voice.  The  night 
before,  up  the  street,  an  American  sentry 
had  his  throat  cut.  There  was  no  cry — 
we  found  him  in  the  morning.  Pepe  and 
I  were  in  touch,  and  how,  I  shall  never 
know. 

"  Pepe,  have  you  saddled  my  horse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  master." 
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"  Give  me  my  revolver." 

I  buckled  on  my  belt  and  gun  and 
started  for  the  staircase.  Montrose  Kin- 
ney rolled  over  in  the  bed.  I  stood  over 
him  and  listened.  He  was  one  of  my 
housemates  and  I  was  curious  to  know 
of  his  dreams. 

He  opened  his  eyes  suddenly  and  said, 
"  I  '11  sit  up  and  read  till  you  come  back.'' 

Strange  !  that  power  had  been  with  him 
too. 

Pepe  slid  back  the  great  front  door,  the 
stallion's  hoofs  clattered  on  the  paving. 
Once  more  the  boy  looked  at  me. 

"Are  you  sure,  master,  you  will  meet 
her?" 

Now,  I  was  startled.  There  had  never 
been  a  thought  of  a  woman  in  my  mind. 
I  had  been  moving  at  random,  obeying 
an  unseen  power. 

"Lock  the  door,  and  get  to  bed,  you 
little  imp !  Mr.  Kinney  will  remain  on 
watch." 

I  gave  the  horse  his  head,  throwing  the 
lines  on  his  neck.  Down  .the  road  he 
clattered,  past  Colonel  Hale's  head- 
quarters, when  the  sentry  called  out  a 
halt.  The  stallion  stopped  mechanically. 
I  gave  the  countersign  and  the  stallion 
moved  on.  Instead  of  taking  his  usual 
course,  he  turned  into  the  grand  esplanade 
to  the  Rosario.  The  breeze  was  blowing 
freshly  from  the  ocean  and  the  scent  of 
that  sweetest  of  all  flowers  was  on  the  air 
— the  ylang-ylang.  No  lights  anywhere 
and  the  night  dark.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  sound  of  naked  feet  falling,  flip,  flap, 
fdp,  flapperty,  flap !  The  stallion  stopped. 
I  could  hear  his  breathing.  Close  to  one 
side  passed  a  man  in  white,  on  a  dog-trot, 
melting  immediately  into  the  night.  Be- 
hind him  came  two  more.  From  their 
shoulders  stretched  a  black  cloth  into  the 
blackness  beyond  to  the  shoulders  of  two 
other  white  figures.  They  were  all  on  the 
trot.  They  passed.  Beyond  the  napping 
of  their  feet  nothing  came  from  the  inky 
night.  A  poor  man's  funeral !  The  rich 
man  is  buried  with  more  pomp. 

The  stallion  trembled  as  I  gave  him  the 
spur.  Far  down  the  street  there  was  a 
light.  When  we  reached  the  spot,  I 
brought  him  close  to  the  wall  of  the  house 
and  standing  in  the  saddle  I  looked  in 
through  the  iron  bars  between  which  the 


light  was  streaming.  It  was  a  dance.  I 
dropped  back  into  the  saddle,  dismounted, 
and  telling  my  horse  to  follow,  I  passed  on 
to  an  ornamental  iron  gate.  There  a  man 
was  waiting.  Silently  the  gate  swung 
open  and  I  passed  in.  A  servant  took  the 
horse  by  the  bridle.  When  I  came  into 
the  main  room  of  the  building  I  found  it 
brilliantly  lighted.  Old  Buen  Camino, 
afterwards  Prime  Minister  for  Agui- 
naldo,  came  forward  to  welcome  me.  He 
introduced  me  to  the  gentlemen  present 
as  "  The  Frenchman."  '  The  only  other 
American  present  was  Lieutenant  Hutton 
of  the  Intelligence  Department.  He  was 
not  in  uniform, — probably  on  business, — 
and  did  not  recognize  me.  I  looked  about. 
The  men  were  certainly  all  of  the  best 
class.  As  to  the  women,  there  was  not 
one  I  knew. 

Eemembering  Pepe's  words,  "Are  you 
sure,  master,  you  will  meet  her  ?  "  I  looked 
again.  Laughing  and  showing  all  her 
pearly  teeth,  shrinking  behind  a  compan- 
ion, was  Juanita,  Barasso's  wife.  Her 
camisa  was  shockingly  low,  and  it  had 
slipped  from  one  should^;  displaying 
physical  charms  with  as  mi#h  abandon  as 
is  the  habit  of  the  average  American 
society  woman.  A  man  was  with  her,  and 
he  was  leaning  toward  her  with  an 
amatory  leer  on  his  face.  I  talked  with 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  and  they  chaffed 
me  as  to  my  habits  of  prowling  around 
among  the  natives  in  the  dark. 

I  crossed  over  to  Juanita  and  sat  down. 
She  gave  me  a  toss  of  the  head  and  began 
a  recital  of  how  much  she  was  enjoying 
herself.  I  stopped  her  with,  "And 
Barasso  is  in  prison."  To  which  she  re- 
plied, "  0 !  you  are  a  spoil-feast, — I  am 
out  for  fun,"  and  off  she  went  on  the  arm 
of  her  cavalier.  She  danced  well,  and  so 
did  he. 

Very  sadly  I  left  the  place.  As  I  passed 
out,  Juanita  and  the  Spanish  Mestizo  who 
had  been  so  attentive  clambered  into  a 
karamatta.  The  light  from  the  open 
window  streamed  full  upon  them.  She 
turned  to  face  me,  and  flung  the  words 
out,  " Adios,  Don  Quixote  miol"  The 
gentleman  laughed. 

As  I  slowly  made  my  way  homeward  the 
beauty  was  out  of  the  night.  The  lizard 
croaked  incessantly,  and  I  felt  that  surely 
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no  Knight  of  the  Kueful  Countenance  had 
ever  fought  more  windmills  in  a  given 
time.  Juanita — she  who  had  impressed 
me  by  an  impassioned  appeal  for  a  fool's 
liberty — was  a  wanton !  About  a  mile 
from  home,  out  of  the  tropic  blackness  a 
hand  grasped  my  stirrup.  The  stallion 
threw  himself  back  on  his  haunches.  My 
gun  was  out  and  cocked  quicker  than  I 
can  tell  it,  and  I  leaned  down  to  the  small 
figure  at  my  side.  Juanita's  face  out  of 
the  night !  A  single  word — "  Paciencia ! " 
— and  she  was  gone.  I  raised  myself  in 
the  saddle,  I  breathed  free,  the  ylang- 
ylang  was  in  the  air,  there  was  a  cool 
breeze  from  over  Ermita  way.  I  felt 
allured  by  a  sense  of  ease.  I  raised  my 
hands  to  the  false  first  morning  glow  in 
the  east  and  I  called  out  aloud,  "  0  Brah- 
ma, give  us  wisdom  and  let  us  not  judge  !" 

Two  days  later  I  was  sitting  under  the 
dais  with  Judge  Jewett,  when  there  came 
the  sound  of  a  scuffle  in  the  street  and  a 
little  later  a  noise  in  the  great  hall  below. 
Presently  the  impassible  orderly  came  in 
and  went  through  his  invariable  calis- 
thenics. 

"  Man  and  woman  fighting  before  the 
Palace,  sir.  Captain  Case  placed  them 
under  arrest.  Do  you  want  them  now, 
sir?" 


Trot  them  in,  Sergeant !  " 


When  the  guard  appeared  with  the 
prisoners,  the  woman  was  still  clinging 
to  the  man's  clothes,  and  a  soldier  was  on 
either  side  of  the  couple.  I  recognized 
them  at  once — Juanita  and  the  Mestizo. 

The  interpreter  began,  "  Your  name  ?  ;' 

"  Alfredo  Gonzales  y  Murieta,  retired 
merchant;  residence,  the  Baradero,  San 
Koque,  Province  of  Kavite." 

"And  you,  woman  ?  " 

Before  she  could  reply  the  judge  broke 
in :  "  Hold  on  there  !  That 's  that  coun- 
terfeiter's wife,  and  that  must  be  the 
accomplice.     Search  him !  " 

The  Senor  Alfredo  Gonzales  y  Muri- 
eta was  a  walking  mint.  He  was  literally 
stuffed  with  yellow  bills  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain,  and  his  pockets  were  weighted 
down  with  counterfeit  Mexican  dollars. 

The  little  woman  looked  at  the  Judge 
appealingly. 

"  Here,  Sergeant,"  he  said,  "  present 
my  compliments  to  Lieutenant  Wolf  at 
Bilibid  prison  and  give  him  this  order 
of  release.  That  woman  wants  her  hus- 
band. Take  this  fellow  with  you  and 
watch  him  carefully.  Here  's  his  commit- 
ment— fourteen  years.  Court  now  stands 
adjourned." 

Magellan  and  Columbus  stared  wild- 
eyed  at  each  other,  and  as  I  went  out  with 
the  Spanish  interpreter  he  said, 

"  What  liars  these  people  are !  " 


(All  rights  reserved.) 


USURY  OF  LOVE 


TURN    not    the    temple   of   thine    heart 
Into    a    money-changer's    mart; 
Nor    seek    the    usury    of   love: 
But    lend,    lend,    lend! 
Without    a    thought    of   love's    return. 
When    lo!    its    sacrifice    shall    earn 
The    greater    gain,    and    thus    shall    prove 
A    blessed    end. 

Isaac  Jenkinson-Frazee. 


Mr.  Emmett  Corrigan,  "  Ben-Hur 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  "  Messala" 


A   GROUP  OF  THE   PLAYERS   IN   "BEN-HUR 

Maud  West,  "Eros" 

Miss  Mary  Shaw,  "  Amrah" 

Miss  Corona  Riccardo,  "  Iras  " 


Mr.  Frederick  Truesdell,  "  Malluch  ' 
Miss  Adeline  Adler,  "  Tirzah  " 


A   REMARKABLE   PLAY 


THE  most  remarkable  dramatic  pro- 
duction in  many  respects  known  to 
theatrical  history  is  "  Ben-Hur," 
the  dramatization  by  William  Young  of 
General  Lee  Wallace's  novel  of  that  title. 
The  play  has  been  running  in  New  York 
City  since  last  autumn.  The  production 
cost  $71,000  before  the  opening  night.  It 
employs  350  people.  Very  nearly  250,000 
people  had  seen  the  play  at  the  time  of  its 
hundredth  performance,  in  February  last. 
The  receipts  have  averaged  over  $18,500 
a  week  from  the  start.  The  advance  sale, 
covering  six  weeks  ahead,  has  been 
$40,000  right  along.  The  management 
has  received  daily  an  average  of  $500  in 
express  orders  and  postal  orders  from  peo- 
ple outside  the  city.  Nothing  like  this 
has  ever  been  previously  known  in  theatri- 
cal business. 

Very  many  people  who  had  enjoyed  the 
book  feared  that  the  play  would  be  but  a 
melodramatic  spectacle,  with  emphasis 
laid  upon  a  claptrap  chariot-race  scene; 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
production  at  every  point  has  surprised 
and  delighted  the  most  fastidious  taste 
and  most  reverent  mind.  The  play  is  es- 
sentially a  spectacle,  but  with  a  deep  dra- 
matic significance,  and  its  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  times  it  depicts  are  both  im- 
pressive and  thrilling. 

The  usual  overture  by  the  orchestra  is 
omitted  and  in  its  stead  what  is  really  a 
pictorial  overture  is  presented.  In  this 
prelude  to  the  play,  "  The  Wise  Men  in 
the  Desert/'  is  sounded  the  key-note  of  the 
drama.  The  curtain  rises,  disclosing  a 
symbolic  drop,  which  depicts  the  opulent 
power  of  Rome  in  contradistinction  to  the 
spiritual  peace  of  Jerusalem.  A  choir 
chants  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  as  the  symbolic 
drop  fades  away,  disclosing  the  tableau  of 
"  The  Wise  Men  in  the  Desert "  standing 
beside  their  kneeling  camels,  looking 
across  the  arid  waste  of  sand  and  watch- 
ing with  wonder  and  awe  the  apparition 
of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Mysteriously 
it  flitters,  at  first  a  mere  luminous  point, 
increasing  rapidly  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
shooting  forth  rays  of  light  till  the  entire 
horizon  is  illuminated.     The  impressive- 


ness  of  this  scene  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  characteristic  music,  composed  by  Pro- 
fessor Kelly,  the  dominating  theme  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  recurring  at  intervals, 
throughout  the  play. 

This  beautiful  picture  fades  and  the 
music  changes  to  a  strain  which  suggests 
the  tread  of  the  camel  in  the  desert  sand, 
and  in  imagination  the  auditor  follows 
the  Wise  Men  in  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  play  opens  in  a  scene  which 
shows  the  roof-terrace  of  the  Palace  of 
Hur,  from  which  a  view  of  the  Holy  City 
is  presented.  The  youthful  Ben-Hur,  his 
mother  and  sister  Amrah,  the  faithful 
nurse,  and  Simonides,  the  merchant  of 
Antioch,  are  introduced.  Messala,  a  type 
of  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  Rome, 
returning  to  Jerusalem  after  long  absence, 
visits  Ben-Hur,  the  friend  of  his  boyhood, 
and  is  warmly  greeted.  He  repays  his 
welcome  with  an  insult,  which  is  resented, 
and  takes  his  leave  in  anger.  A  tender 
domestic  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  blare 
of  trumpets  announcing  the  approach  of 
the  Procurator  Gratus.  Far  and  near  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  swarm  to  their  house- 
tops to  witness  the  entry  of  their  new 
master.  Then  follows  the  catastrophe  of 
the  falling  tiles  described  in  the  novel. 
Ben-Hur,  to  see  the  legion  as  it  passes, 
leans  upon  the  parapet.  It  crumbles  and 
falls  outward.  A  cry  arises  from  the 
street:  "Help!  Treason!  The  Pro- 
curator hath  been  murdered."  The 
palace-roof  is  invaded  by  the  soldiery. 
Ben-Hur,  accused  by  Messala,  is  seized 
and  bound.  The  shrieking  women  are 
dragged  away  to  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
and  the  curtain  falls  upon  Ben-Hur  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  his  captors. 

Three  years  pass  and  Ben-Hur,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fate  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
is  a  slave — a  rower  on  the  war-galley 
Astrea — of  Arrius,  the  Roman  tribune, 
who  commands  a  fleet  sent  to  exterminate 
the  iEgean  pirates.  The  rise  of  the  cur- 
tain discloses  the  "  between-decks  "  of  the 
trireme  dimly  lighted  by  battle  lanterns. 
The  slaves,  "  caitiffs  and  cut-throats  of  all 
the  earth,"  toil  at  the  creaking  oars,  Ben- 
Hur  among  them.  Here  again  Mr.  Kelly's 
music  lends  aid  to  the  imagination,  sig- 
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nificative  of  the  swash  of  the  sea,  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  unseen 
cordage,  and  the  mysterious  murmurs  of 
the  mighty  deep.  Arrius  looks  over  his 
rowers  before  going  into  battle.  Ben-Hur 
attracts  his  attention.  He  orders  the  Hor- 
tator  to  send  Hur  to  him.  Arrius  learns 
from  Hur  his  story,  and  discovers  that  he 
is  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  Ithamar, 
Prince  of  Jerusalem.  He  orders  Ben-Hur 
back  to  his  post.  Hur  thanks  Arrius  for 
his  kindness,  and  tells  him  that  it  is  the 
first  shown  him  since  three  years  before, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  galleys,  in  Bethle- 
hem, a  curly-haired  boy,  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter, gave  him  a  cup  of  water.  This 
is  the  first  of  the  reverent  allusions  to  the 
Nazarene  in  the  drama,  which  is  made 
most  touching  by  a  strain  of  the  musical 
theme,  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  which 
is  always  introduced  when  the  Saviour  is 
mentioned. 

The  galley  is  boarded  and  sunk.  Ben- 
Hur,  who,  by  the  Tribune's  order,  has  not 
been  ironed  to  his  thwart  like  the  rest  of 
the  slaves,  saves  the  life  of  Arrius  in  the 
fight.  The  shock  of  the  trireme  in  its 
collision  with  the  pirates,  the  rowers  being 
hurled  from  their  benches,  and  the  clash 
of  the  sea-battle,  are  most  realistically 
presented.  As  the  trireme  sinks,  the  stage 
is  plunged  in  darkness.  An  instant  later 
the  open  sea  is  revealed,  and  Ben-Hur, 
supporting  the  wounded  and  helpless 
Arrius,  clings  to  a  fragment  of  the  float- 
ing wreck  in  the  darkness.  The  sun  rises, 
a  great  ball  of  fire  on  the  horizon.  Ben- 
Hur  discovers  the  approach  of  a  Eoman 
trireme  to  the  rescue.     (Curtain.) 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  act  shows 
the  interior  of  a  room  in  the  home  of 
Simonides,  the  merchant  prince  of 
Antioch.  In  the  first  act  Simonides  is  a 
strong  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life;  in 
this  scene  he  is  a  cripple,  distorted  by  the 
tortures  of  Gratus,  who  sought  to  force 
him  to  give  up  the  fortune  of  the  Hurs 
which  is  in  his  hands,  as  the  slave,  stew- 
ard, and  confident  of  the  dead  Prince  of 
Hur.  Great  is  the  wealth  of  the  crafty 
merchant,  but  of  all  his  treasures  his 
daughter  Esther  is  the  dearest.  Sheik 
Ilderim  tells  Simonides  of  the  coming  of 
Balthasar,  one  of  the  three  Wise  Men 
whom  he  rescued  from  the  fury  of  Herod 


thirty  years  before,  when  they  came  to 
Jerusalem  asking  for  "  Him  who  was 
born  King  of  the  Jews."  This  interview 
is  interrupted  by  Ben-Hur,  who  comes  to 
Simonides  in  quest  of  information  of  the 
fate  of  his  mother  and  sister.  He  dis- 
closes his  real  identity  as  Ben-Hur, 
though  dressed  as  a  Eoman  soldier.  He 
relates  his  adoption  by  Arrius,  the  duum- 
vir's jealousy  of  his  love,  and  preven- 
tion of  search  for  Hur's  mother  and  sister. 
Arrius  is  dead.  Simonides  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Hur,  yet  secretly  suspects 
his  identity.  Messala,  the  Boman  who  will 
compete  in  the  chariot-races  in  the  circus 
as  the  champion  of  Borne,  is  mentioned 
to  test  Hur.  He  would  find  Messala,  and 
is  told  that  he  is  training  his  horses  in  the 
Grove  of  Daphne.  He  goes  there  fol- 
lowed by  Malluch,  an  agent  of  Simondes. 
After  Hur's  departure,  Simondes  reveals 
to  Esther  that  if  the  young  Roman  who 
has  just  departed  be  the  real  Ben-Hur, 
they  are  both  his  slaves  and  all  they  pos- 
sess is  his. 

The  scene  instantly  changes  to  the 
Grove  of  Daphne,  the  most  noted  pleas- 
ure-ground of  antiquity.  The  Temple  of 
Apollo  is  displayed,  and  before  it  troops 
of  young  girls  cross  the  stage  tripping  to 
a  song  of  Anacreon.  Damsels  of  mature 
years,  bearing  garlands  and  hymning  in 
praise  of  Daphne,  smile  on  Hur  and 
beckon  to  him  enticingly.  He  turns  in 
aversion  but  to  face  a  fancifully  bedecked 
throng  enacting  the  Masque  of  Eros, 
symbolizing  the  dedication  of  a  youth  and 
maiden  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  In  this 
scene  a  chorus  of  seventy  voices  is  heard. 
Ben-Hur  turns  away.  He  is  in  search  of 
the  racecourse  and  finds  a  guide  in  Mal- 
luch. 

The  scene  changes,  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  passes  and  the  fountain  of  Castelia 
is  revealed.  The  revelers  reappear  and  are 
re-enforced  by  the  devadasi  who  whirl  in 
their  voluptuous  dances.  More  than  two 
hundred  people  take  part  in  this  spectacle. 
The  merry-makers  disperse  and  the  horses 
of  Sheik  Ilderim  attract  Ben-Hur.  Fol- 
lowing these  comes  a  herald  who  offers 
reward  for  a  driver  in  the  coming  chariot- 
races.  Then  a  camel  richly  caparisoned 
and  led  by  an  Ethiop  approaches.  In  the 
houdah  on  its  back  are  seated  Iras  and 
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Balthasar.  Ben-Hur  wonders  at  the 
beauty  of  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
and  fills  a  cup  for  her  at  the  fountain. 
Suddenly  a  cry  of  alarm  is  heard  and  with 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  rumble  of  wheels 
Messala,  erect  in  his  chariot,  drives  upon 
the  stage  urging  his  horses  through  the 
frying  throng.  Ben-Hur  springs  to  the 
rescue  of  the  imperiled  Iras  and  meets 
and  recognizes  his  enemy.  At  the  close 
of  the  scene  he  begs,  and  is  granted,  the 
privilege  of  driving  the  horses  of  Ilderim 
in  the  games,  and  is  invited  by  the  Sheik 
to  become  his  guest  in  his  bower  in  the 
Orchard  of  Palms. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  pic- 
tures the  interior  of  the  tent  of  Sheik 
Ilderim.  Through  the  open  door  a 
glimpse  of  the  plain  on  which  Ben-Hur 
is  breaking  the  Arab  steeds  to  the  chariot 
is  shown.  Balthasar  recalls  the  day  when 
he  followed  the  Star  and  found  in  the 
Manger  of  Bethlehem  the  Child  that  was 
born  King  of  the  Jews.  Then,  journeying 
in  their  litter  from  Antioch,  Simonides 
and  Esther  appear  upon  the  scene.  The 
merchant,  convinced  of  Ben-Hur's  iden- 
tity, has  come  to  acknowledge  him  and  sur- 
render his  trust  for  all  that  he  has.  Even 
the  child  of  his  bosom  is  the  property  of 
the  Prince  of  Hur.  From  the  banquet 
which  follows,  Ben-Hur  is  lured  away  by 
the  song  of  Iras.  Again  an  instantaneous 
change  of  scene  takes  place,  showing  the 
moonlit  lake  in  the  Orchard  of  Palms. 
By  the  brink  of  the  lake,  Iras  plies  her 
"  arts  of  Cleopatra  "  and  Ben-Hur  falls 
a  victim  to  her  wiles  and  is  lured  from 
thoughts  of  Esther.  A  shallop  impelled 
by  the  Ethiop  bears  them  from  the  shore. 
Along  the  roadway,  borne  in  their  litter, 
the  merchant  and  his  daughter  pass,  re- 
turning to  their  home  in  Antioch.  The 
song  of  the  Egyptian  rises  in  the  distance  ; 
Esther  hears  and  shudders.  The  shallop 
glides  into  view  and  the  heart-broken 
maiden  in  the  litter  moans  and  her  head 
falls  upon  her  breast.    She  loves  Ben-Hur. 

In  the  fifth  act  the  wonderfully  realistic 
chariot-race  is  seen.  This  incident  is  pre- 
sented in  three  tableaux,  the  first  showing 
the  entrance  to  the  arena,  the  second  the 
thronged  circus  with  the  race  on,  and  the 
third  the  victory.  Messala  in  racing  garb 
enters  from  the  stalls  to  watch  for  the 


coining  of  Iras,  upon  whose  conquest  he 
is  bent.  She  comes,  accompanied  by 
Esther,  and  betrays  pique  that  Ben-Hur 
is  not  there  to  greet  her.  Simonides  and 
Balthasar  arrive  in  their  litter.  And  now 
appears  Ben-Hur.  Already  the  revulsion 
has  come,  and  ignoring-  the  vain  and 
haughty  Iras,  he  turns  to  the  modest  and 
shrinking  Esther  and  implores  her  for- 
giveness and  good  will,  without  which  he 
may  not  win.  Iras,  discarded,  hisses 
"  Fool !  "  and  Messala,  springing  to  her 
feet,  urges  his  plea. 

The  stage  is  darkened.  A  fanfare  of 
trumpets  is  heard  and  then  the  din  of 
a  riotous,  shouting  multitude.  The  lights 
are  on.  Over  the  course,  through  clouds 
of  dust,  with  a  sound  as  of  muffled  thun- 
der, the  chariots  of  Ben-Hur  and  Messala 
speed  in  full  career.  The  walls  of  the  cir- 
cus, the  stalls,  and  the  galleries  filled  with 
spectators  whirl  dizzily  by.  The  four 
blood-bays  of  Ilderim  draw  past  the 
whites  and  blacks.  The  wheel  of  Mes- 
sala's  chariot  spins  from  its  axle.  Messala 
reels  and  falls  headlong.  Darkness.  The 
picture  that  is  next  presented  exhibits  the 
vast  curve  of  the  amphitheater,  stretching 
away  in  perspective.  Ben-Hur,  in  his 
cbariot,  before  the  consul's  seat,  receives 
the  plaudits  of  the  people  and  the  victor's 
crown. 

The  chariot-race  incident  occupies  the 
entire  stage  of  the  Broadway  Theater, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York. 
The  mechanism  in  this  effect  is  the  most 
intricate  ever  used  in  any  scene  presented 
on  any  stage  in  the  world.  The  apparatus 
on  which  the  horses  run  consists  of  two 
great  cradles,  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
fourteen  feet  wide,  which  are  movable 
back  and  forth  on  railways  supported  by 
a  bridge  structure  capable  of  upholding 
twenty  tons.  The  tops  of  the  cradles  are 
two  inches  below  the  stage  level.  Each 
cradle  bears  the  four  horses  and  the  char- 
iot of  each  contestant.  On  each  cradle 
there  are  four  ran  ways  (or  treadmills)  of 
hickory  slats,  two  inches  wide,  covered 
with  rubber  twelve  feet  long  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide. 

On  each  of  these  treadmills  a  horse  is 
secured  by  invisible  steel-cable  traces, 
which  hold  him  in  place  and  prevent  him 
from   moving   forward   off   the   runways. 
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As  each  horse  gallops  the  treadmill  re- 
volves under  his  feet,  thereby  eliminating 
the  forward  pressure  created  by  the  im- 
pact of  his  hoofs  which  would  force  him 
ahead  on  an  immovable  surface.  By  this 
mechanical  arrangement  it  is  possible  for 
the  horses  to  actually  gaUop  with  all  their 
speed  within  the  space  of  their  own  length. 
The  device  which  secures  the  horses  to 
their  places  on  the  cradles  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  their  harnesses,  which  attach 
the  chariots  to  them  just  as  they  would 
be  were  the  animals  running  in  the  open 
air.  The  wheels  of  the  chariots  are 
worked  by  rubber  rollers,  operated  by 
electric  motors.  To  give  the  chariots  the 
bumping  and  jolting  they  would  receive 
in  an  actual  race,  they  are  equipped  with 
uneven  wheels. 

The  effect  of  the  losing  of  the  race  by 
Messala  and  the  winning  of  it  by  Ben- 
Hur  is  produced  by  moving  the  cradles 
backward  and  forward  on  their  rails,  as 
the  situation  demands.  To  create  the  im- 
pression of  the  charioteers  covering 
ground  at  high  speed,  a  great  panoramic 
background,  thirty-five  feet  high,  repre- 
senting the  walls  of  the  arena  with  thou- 
sands of  people  sitting  in  their  seats,  is 
revolved  rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  racing  chariots  are 
headed.  In  the  revolving  panorama  rep- 
resenting the  walls  of  the  arena  3,600 
square  feet  of  canvas  is  utilized. 

The  scene  of  the  first  tableau  of  the 
three  composing  the  last  act  is  laid  in  the 
Palace  of  Hur  in  Jerusalem.  Simondes 
and  Esther  are  now  its  tenants — the  for- 
mer in  the  capacity  of  steward.  Here  is 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  fate  of  Ben- 
Hur's  mother  and  sister.  They  have  been 
forced  by  Pilate  from  the  loathsome  dun- 
geon in  which  they  have  been  immured, 
but  have  come  forth  lepers  and  have  been 
driven  from  the  city  gates.  Amrah  has 
found  and  fed  them  secretly.  Ben-Hur, 
ignorant  of  this,  returns  from  Galilee, 
whither  he  has  gone  to  see  and  judge  of 
the  ISTazarene,  in  whom  he  has  hoped  to 
find  the  King  so  long  foretold.  He  re- 
turns despondent  but  bewildered  by  the 
miracles  of  the  Nazarene  which  he  has 


witnessed.  In  a  tender  scene  with  Esther 
he  confesses  his  love,  which  is  returned, 
and  with  Iras  he  parts  for  the  last  time. 
Then  is  revealed  to  him  the  terrible  tid- 
ings of  the  fate  of  his  lost  ones — now 
doubly  lost — and  madly  he  rushes  forth 
to  seek  them  in  their  hiding  in  the  vale  of 
Hinnom. 

The  change  of  scene  discloses  the  vale 
of  Hinnom — the  home  of  the  lepers.  Ben- 
Hur,  weary  with  his  fruitless  search, 
sinks  into  temporary  unconsciousness,  and 
above  him  as  he  lies  sleeping  bend  his 
hapless  mother  and  sister.  The  situation, 
except  in  respect  of  locality,  is  identical 
with  that  described  in  the  story — than 
which,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing '  more 
pathetic  in  all  literature.  The  notes  of  a 
resounding  anthem  in  the  distance  are 
heard  in  a  psalm  of  praise,  sung  by  those 
who  have  come  out  from  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  JSTazarene.  Amrah,  the  Egyp- 
tian servant,  who  has  heard  Ben-Hur 
relate  the  miracles  performed  by  the  Naz- 
arene,  begs  the  mother  and  sister  of  Hur 
to  leave  the  sleeper  and  seek  the  aid  of 
the  Heavenly  Physician. 

The  great  stage-picture  of  the  vale  of 
Hinnom  becomes  suddenly  transparent, 
and,  as  in  a  vision,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  shown  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
distance.  From  the  city  comes  a  motley 
throng,  which  the  lepers  seek  to  join,  but 
are  repulsed  with  loathing.  Then  down 
the  slopes  of  the  mount  moves  a  vast  mul- 
titude, waving  palms  and  chanting  hosan- 
nahs.  The  shunned  and  despised  lepers 
fall  on  their  knees.  A  shaft  of  light  of 
dazzling  brilliance,  which  symbolizes  the 
presence  of  the  ISTazarene,  falls  upon  them 
like  a  heavenly  benediction. 

The  scene  changes.  The  vision  becomes 
a  reality.  Ben-Hur  springs  from  his 
troubled  slumber  to  be  met  by  Malluch 
and  Esther.  Amrah  joins  them  with  the 
joyous  announcement,  "  They  have  met 
the  Nazarene  and  are  healed."  At  the 
foot  of  Olivet,  in  the  midst  of  a  seemingly 
innumerable  throng,  the  lives  so  long  part- 
ed are  reunited.  The  music  soars — the 
roofs  of  Jerusalem  glimmer  in  the  dis- 
tance— the  curtain  falls. 


THE  CARABAO 

A  FEW  SOBER  REMARKS  UPON  THE  NATIVE  OX  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

By  O.  H.  FERNBACK 


THE  carabao  is  a  noble  animal  of 
about  four  hundred  tons  displace- 
ment, and  occupies  twelve-thir- 
teenths of  the  available  breathing  space 
on  the  island  of  Luzon. 

He  is  neat,  but  not  gaudy,  and  in  his 
general  appearance  somewhat  resembles 
that  delightful  creature  the  Prum,  so 
called  because  it  is  not  a  fish.  He  consists 
principally  of  a  pair  of  horns  and  a 
martyrized  expression  of  countenance, 
and  is  considered  by  scientists  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  millennium  and  full 
army  rations. 

He  lives  a  simple  and  frugal  life,  and 
spends  all  of  it  in  making  up  his  mind  to 
execute  a  sudden  move.  Then  he  dies. 
At  this  sudden  interruption  of  his  projects 
he  is  generally  about  eighty-three  years 
of  age. 

When  not  in  use  as  a  means  of  further- 
ing the  interests  of  interurban  transpor- 
tation, the  carabao  is  kept  submerged  in 
water.  This  is  done  in  order  to  preserve 
his  unruffled  temper,  and  also  to  furnish 
a  novel  sport,  unheard  of  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Carabao-fishing  is  a 
pleasant  recreation  for  the  natives  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

As  above  intimated,  the  carabao  of  the 
Philippines  is  principally  used  as  a  dray- 
horse,  and  in  this  capacity  presents  many 
advantages  over  his  equine  cousin.  He 
does  not  shy  at  cable-cars,  does  not  inter- 
fere, and  never  in  the  history  of  the 
islands  has  he  been  known  to  run  away. 
He  is  gentle  and  kind  in  all  harness,  and 
can  be  handled  with  equal  success  by 
children  or  adults ;  he  heeds  neither. 

There  is  a  prescribed  and  unvarying 
method  to  be  followed  in  driving  a  cara- 
bao, which  comes  of  long  practice  and  an 
astute  knowledge  of  the  animal's  playful 
ways. 

After  having  been  hitched  to  a  cart  with 
due  ceremony,  the  carabao  will  immedi- 
ately lie  down  in  the  street,  more  to  enable 


you  to  perfect  yourself  in  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  many  epithets  in  the 
Spanish  vocabulary  than  out  of  any  spirit 
of  meanness. 

As  soon  as  you  have  sufficiently  aired 
your  profanity,  kick  him  twice  on  the  left 
side,  and  with  a  club  or  any  other  avail- 
able means  of  persuasion  plant  a  powerful 
blow  on  his  head.  He  will  then  get  up, 
unless  you  have  fractured  his  skull,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  obtain  another  carabao  and  begin  all 
over  again. 

As  soon  as  he  is  on  his  feet,  you  must 
place  your  tongue  firmly  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  stiffen  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  and  give  vent  to  a  series  of  sounds 
such  as  usually  accompany  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  to  Neptune  when  about  twen- 
ty-four hours  out  of  port.  As  he  hears 
these  the  carabao  will  move  slowly  for- 
ward. 

Now  prod  him  incessantlv  with  your 
club,  and  keep  on  uttering  the  above- 
described  exhortation,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  move  ahead  at  least  five  yards 
before  stopping  again.  Repeat  the  same 
operations  as  before,  and  by  dint  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  you  will  arrive 
at  your  destination. 

The  carabao  played  an  important  part 
in  the  "  late  unpleasantness,"  being  gen- 
erally used  during  the  siege  of  Manila  as 
an  article  of  nutrition.  He  has  left  a 
lasting  effect  upon  those  who  partook  of 
him — the  slow,  sluggish  movements  and 
the  dullness  of  comprehension  of  most  of 
the  natives  being  entirely  due  to  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  carabao  meat  which  they 
have  eaten. 

As  a  domestic  animal,  however,  the  ca- 
rabao is  not  an  unqualified  success,  and 
we  would  discourage  our  American 
friends  from  the  idea  of  adding  one  to 
their  collections  of  curios. 

We  have  in  mind  the  experience  of  an 
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acquaintance  who  some  years  ago  brought 
back  a  young  carabao  to  the  States  and 
tried  to  keep  it  in  the  house  as  a  pet.  The 
animal  would  insist  upon  getting  wedged 
in  the  stairway,  the  family  being  com- 
pelled to  climb  down  the  fire-escape  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  basement.  Moreover, 
true  to  its  inborn  passion  for  water,  the 
carabao  would  climb  into  the  bath-tub  at 


most  inconvenient  times,  and  in  many 
other  wa3^s  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  household.  Our  friend  was  finally 
obliged  to  sell  poor  little  "  Hercules  "  to 
a  traveling  circus,  and,  at  last  reports,  the 
carabao  had  taken  possession  of  the 
whale's  swimming-tank,  and  had  for  three 
days  refused  to  come  to  the  surface  to  be 
fed. 


The  Carabao  —  Native  Ox  of  the  Philippines 


A  CALIFORNIAN  YEAR 

WINE-DRUNK,   fair  Autumn   in   her  youth  did  pass, 
And  verdant  Winter,   shy  and  tearful   maid, 
And  Spring,   all  scarlet-lipped  with  kisses  laid 
On  rose-blooms.     Then  a  winsome  gypsy  lass, 
'Twixt  sunbeam  and  sea-breeze,   (an  aureate  mass 
Of  poppies  in  her  hair.)   brown   Summer   paid 
Her  visit  to  the  Earth.      Each  hill  and  glade 
Blushed  hotly  at  that  smile  naught  could  surpass, 
And  ere  she  fled  caught   I   my  breath    in  tears 
For  love  of  her  and  all  her  fragrant   days. 
Meseemed   I  was  a  child  who,  blind,   doth   toss 
A  string  of  matchless  pearls  in  sport,   nor  hears 
Them  gently  slipping,   till  in  sore  amaze 
He  finds  them  gone,   and  wakes  to  cruel  loss. 

6".   H.  Brewer. 


INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


By  AUSTIN  LEWIS 


THE  .Fourth  of  July  celebrations  of 
later  years  have  shown  a  conspic- 
uous falling-off  in  the  more  ex- 
uberant qualities  of  patriotic  oratory. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  some- 
what chastened  demeanor  with  which  we 
enter  upon  our  national  festivity,  since  the 
abandon  of  midsummer  gaiety  to  which  we 
formerly  yielded  appears  to  be  modified  by 
a  somewhat  Puritanic  dread  of  our  own 
merriment.  Perhaps  we  are  growing  old, 
or,  at  all  events,  mature,  nationally.  It  is 
the  pace  that  tells,  and  we  have  lived  fast. 
We  are  accumulating  possessions;  we  are 
growing  wealthy;  and  wealth  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  middle  age,  at  least.  The  hey- 
day of  our  Jeffersonian  youth  is  past,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  wealth  are  sitting 
heavily  upon  our  shoulders.  There  is  no 
need  to  quote  statistics  and  to  pile  up  the 
achievements  of  our  citizens  end  on  end 
to  make  the  heap. the  higher;  we  are  in- 
formed on  every  hand  that  the  world's 
highways  are  lumbered  with  the  goods  of 
our  store,  and  our  name  looms  large  on  the 
international  ledger.  Nationally,  we  have 
grown  rich.  Step  by  step  we  have  ad- 
vanced commercially  until  the  end  is  al- 
most in  sight,  and  the  dominance  of  the 
world's  markets  is  the  goal  close  ahead. 
We  have  discovered  the  unlimited  pro- 
vision made  for  us  in  the  natural  resources 
of  our  country.  We  have  devoted  our 
talents  to  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
sources for  the  market.  We  have  proved 
ourselves  masters  of  the  art  of  making 
commodities.  We  have  a  paean  which  we 
hum,  a  prophecy  with  which  we  cheer  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  our  toil — the  work- 
shop of  the  world  will  be  ours ;  we  shall  be 
the  great  manufacturing  nation ;  we  shall 
be  the  greatest  and  strongest  exponent  of 
the  era  of  commercialism. 

And  why  not  ?  In  order  to  succeed,  we 
must  be  of  our  time,  and  who  is  so  fitted 
to  succeed  as  ourselves?  We  were  born 
with  the  birth  of  the  commercial  idea. 
Commerce  has  been  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils;  we  have  lived  for  it  and  by  it, 
we  have  fought  for  it,  and  the  progenitors 
of  our  stock  stand  aghast  at  the  result  of 
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their  teaching  as  exemplified  in  us.  Some 
of  our  members  are  inclined  to  deprecate 
this  view  of  ourselves  and  our  immediate 
destiny ;  but  this  is  foolish,  and  somewhat 
snobbish.  We  came  here  for  the  most 
part  with  a  wholesome  detestation  of 
European  feudal  notions  and  certain  very 
definite  ideals  of  our  own,  which  we  have 
set  to  work  to  realize,  and  have  proved 
ourselves  to  be  eminently  capable  and 
suited  to  the  task.  Why  should  we  be 
otherwise  than  proud  of  commercial  suc- 
cess? It  is  the  essential  of  modern  life, 
and  the  fate  of  an  uncommercial  nation 
has  recently  been  rendered  painfully 
obvious  by  us.  Besides,  it  has  brought  us 
all  other  things  with  it;  the  nobility  of 
Europe  is  ours  to  purchase;  the  political 
powers  of  Europe  grow  more  and  more 
accommodating.  Wealth,  concrete  wealth, 
is  what  counts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  thing  which  counts  in  the  inter- 
national sphere,  and  concrete  wealth  is 
precisely  what  we  have  gained. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  empire  is 
a  tremendous  leap,  but  we  have  almost 
accomplished  it,  and  in  perfect  safety  and 
security.  If  the  result  has  not  been  all 
that  one  could  have  wished,  if  events  have 
proved  that  we  are  to  some  extent  the 
creatures  of  a  capricious  fate,  let  us  rather 
be  thankful  that  such  fate  has  on  the 
whole  been  on  our  side,  than  hypercritical 
because  our  ideals  seem  somehow  to  have 
been  left  behind  on  the  journey.  The 
"  embattled  farmer  "  has  evolved  into  the 
successful  oil  or  coal  magnate  where  he 
has  not  left  his  farm  and  gone  to  work  at 
somewhat  precarious  and  uncertain  wages 
for  the  evolved  magnate,  but  the  result 
is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  farmer 
turned  commercialist  outdoes  the  Euro- 
pean in  the  markets,  and  when  the  mag- 
nate aforesaid  does  not  require  their 
services,  the  others,  in  blue  shirts,  armed 
with  Krag-Jorgensens  make  as  effective  a 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  feudalism 
in  the  Antilles  and  Philippines  as  did 
their  progenitors  of  the  same  feudal  pre- 
tensions in  the  New  England  Colonies. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  America 
is  the  typical  nation  of  to-day.  The 
nearest  approach  to  her,  Great  Britain, 
still  carries  the  weight  of  royalty,  and 
still  labors  under  restrictions  of  formal 
conventionalities  which  an  aristocracy 
and  a  recognized  code,  imposed  from 
above,  lay  upon  her.  The  freedom  from 
these,  to  which  the  American  was  born, 
the  English  progressionist  is  still  desirous 
of  purchasing  at  the  cost  of  incessant 
labor. 

Why  should  any  of  us  even  pretend 
to  desire  those  things  which  college  pro- 
fessors continually  tell  us  that  we  should 
sigh  for?  Stung  by  criticism  of  our 
materialism,  some  of  our  numbers  go  to 
Paris  and  other  European  cities,  and  there 
by  painful  degrees  learn  habits  of  indo- 
lence, but  never  come  to  feel  really  at 
home.  This  pretended  distaste  for  the 
hurry,  the  bustle,  and  the  constant  excite- 
ment of  our  life,  and  this  fancied  yearning 
for  a  more  peaceful  and  quiet  existence, 
are  entirely  unnatural,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  we  are  in  a  hurry, 
never  so  rested  as  when  we  have  unlimited 
work  to  do.  This  love  of  perpetual  move- 
ment is  an  essential  quality  of  our  day,  a 
characteristic  of  an  age  commercial,  and 
therefore  energetic.  It  carries  the  stamp, 
the  unmistakable  mark  of  industrial  pro- 
gress. Even  the  oldest  and  most  sedate 
of  peoples  are  galvanized  into  a  show  of 
activity  by  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
system  into  their  midst. 

All  of  which  is  apropos  of  a  recently 
published  article. 

Lady  Jeune  has  been  edifying  us  by  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  "  The  American 
Spirit  upon  English  Society."  One  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  what  connection  this 
spirit  has  with  the  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated  spirit  of  '76.  Yet  the 
association  of  ideas  becomes  obvious  upon 
a  cursory  examination. 

The  American  spirit  of  '76  was  the  local 
manifestation  of  a  universal  force.  The 
salons  of  Paris  were  not  altogether  free 
from  its  influence,  and  aristocrats  who  at 
first  flirted  with  the  electric  current  of  the 
new  idea  paid  the  penalty  of  their  daring 
in  too  many  instances.  In  clubs  and 
coffee-houses  everywhere  this  spirit  mani- 
fested itself  in  eager  dispute,  the  spirit 


of  revolt,  of  idealism  embodied  in  strong 
phrases.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eevolution  showed  that  they  were  able 
to  support  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
frontiers  that  which  they  maintained  to 
be  an  elementary  truth  of  universal  appli- 
cation, their  material  success  still  further 
aided  the  idea,  and  Europe,  smitten  with 
the  contagion,  burst  into  rebellion  and 
reveled  in  war  for  a  score  of  years  or  more. 
It  was  an  age  of  ideas;  the  philosopher 
ran  rampant  through  the  continents.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  was  the  age  of  an  idea,  the  idea  of 
"rights."  Long  years  afterwards  poor 
Mazzini  endeavored  to  rally  the  forces  of 
Europe  to  similar  efforts  for  another  idea, 
that  of  "  association,"  and  failed  igno- 
miniously.  So  that  the  idea  of  rights  has 
up  to  the  present  been  the  prevailing 
notion.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
provided  a  standard  to  which  political 
action  has  been  continually  referred.  It 
placed  the  United  States  politically  in  the 
lead  of  the  world.  Henceforward  this 
republic  was  to  be  the  exemplar  to  which 
the  democracy  of  other  countries  would 
endeavor  to  conform.  Unborn  democra- 
cies still  undreamed  of  were  to  follow  its 
lead,  and  the  new  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian federations  were  to  find  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  their  mentor 
and  preceptor.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence justified  itself  as  a  general 
formula;  the  report  of  the  colonial  rifles 
awoke  the  fighting  instinct  in  the  restive 
European  middle  class.  The  mark  made 
by  it  upon  modern  history  is  ineffaceable. 
Now,  for  Lady  Jeune :  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  inseparably  con- 
nected the  American  with  the  indepen- 
dence idea.  He  or  she  is  regarded 
everywhere  as  the  independent  person 
par  excellence,  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  American  spirit  to  which 
Lady  Jeune  makes  reference  is  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  restraints  of  exclusive 
society  as  the  term  was  formerly  under- 
stood. A  contrast  is  drawn  between 
society  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
aristocratic  clique  and  society  as  it  is  to- 
day, a  conglomerate.  This  contrast  has 
given  rise  to  much  searching  of  heart,  and 
the  very  class  which  profits  by  it  is,  of 
course,  the  most  critical  of  it.  But  society 
is,  as  it  always  must  be,  fairly  representa- 
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tive  of  the  dominant  classes  and  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  time.  If  to-day  it  is  a  heter- 
ogeneous collection  of  aristocrats,  finan- 
ciers, adventurers,  and  successful  people 
generally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
same  delightful  combination  is  engaged  in 
making  the  wars  and  administering  the 
governments  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
longer  the  old  worn-out  question  to  debate 
as  to  whether  the  rule  of  the  tyrannical 
noble  and  ecclesiastic  was  better  than  that 
of  the  debased  noble  and  the  elevated 
trader.  We  have  long  ceased  to  trouble 
ourselves  with  such  futile  discussions. 
Each  system  has  been  equally  inevitable. 
Each  has  been  merely  the  creature  of  the 
particular  period  which  produced  it, — 
each  tossed  up  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were, 
to  disappear  into  the  void  again  when  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  depends  have 
given  place  to  a  new  arrangement  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  impute  the  disarrangement  of  un- 
comfortable European  social  convention- 
alities, as  so  many  people  do,  to  American 
maliciousness,  is  to  utterly  mistake  the 
position  of  the  American  abroad.  Ameri- 
cans may  rebel  more  early  against  the  sur- 
vival of  traditional  social  ceremonial  than 
thos»  more  accustomed  to  it.  But  it  is  not 
because  they  object  to  the  ceremonial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  gone  to  Europe 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  a  show  which  is  not  being 
performed  in  their  own  country.  The 
American  in  Europe  is  merely  the  advance 
guard.  He  or  she  takes  naturally  a  posi- 
tion which  those  of  other  countries  will 
be  driven  to  adopt  by  reason  of  the  trend 
of  things,  and  the  barriers  created  in  the 
days  of  a  provincial  feudalism  and  main- 
tained by  dint  of  limitation  and  timidity 
will  of  necessity  disappear. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  then, 
not  only  marked  a  new  disintegrating 
political  force,  but  also  a  new  disintegrat- 
ing social  force.  The  one  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  other.  "A  free  career  for  talent "' 
is  equally  the  motto  of  the  American 
Eevolution  with  that  of  France.  The 
center  of  power  was  shifted  by  the  Eevolu- 
tion. The  army  of  farmers  and  traders 
called  by  it  into  the  field  vanquished  the 
chivalry  of  royal  England.  The  force  of 
the  royal  idea  of  aristocratic  assumption, 
cf  ecclesiastical  dignity,  of  social  prestige, 


broke  finally  when  the  colonists  held  their 
own,  finally,  if  not  obviously.  The  very 
military  machine  by  which  the  English 
Government  endeavored  to  achieve  its  pur- 
poses shows  the  marks  of  the  decline.  The 
democratization  of  the  British  army,  the 
most  conservative  next  to  the  church  per- 
haps of  all  organizations,  gives  proof 
sufficient  of  the  tendencies  at  work.  But 
this  is  hardly  worth  discussing.  If  any- 
thing is  admitted,  either  with  blessing  or 
malediction,  it  is  the  fact  of  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  present  age.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  term  democratic, 
as  so  far  understood,  but  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  make  his  career,  inde- 
pendent of  the  restrictions,  local  and  class, 
which  were  imposed  upon  him  under  the 
feudal  regime  ?  Under  modern  conditions 
the  individual  has  a  practically  free  and 
unimpeded  course  in  his  career,  which  in 
a  system  essentially  commercial,  is  gener- 
ally the  making  of  money,  or  rather  the 
acquiring  thereof;  and  having  been  suc- 
cessful according  to  the  social  require- 
ments of  the  time,  he  thus  becomes  free 
of  the  social  guild. 

The  feudal  lord,  with  all  that  feudal 
lordship  implied,  was  essential  to  the  old 
system.  The  money  lord,  the  coal  baron, 
or  the  petroleum  king  is  equally  essential 
to  the  present  one.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  the  one  great  historic 
monument  set  up  like  a  dividing-line  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern 
empires, — that  of  the  feudal  aristocrat, 
and  that  of  the  bourgeois. 

But  with  all  its  limitations,  and  in  spite 
of  its  ineradicable  vulgarity,  the  modern 
system  is  the  best  which  has  yet  been 
evolved.  This  does  not  imply  by  any 
means  that  it  is  the  one  which  renders 
sweetness  and  contentment  of  life  more 
possible  or  more  easy  of  attainment  than 
any  other  preceding  organization  of 
society.  Neither  do  the  opportunities 
held  out  by  it  for  the  personal  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  constitute  it  the  best.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  ideal  personal  mor- 
ality it  is  perhaps  more  demoralizing  than 
any  of  the  preceding  systems;  but  under 
it  man  is  at  all  events  comparatively  free 
politically,  and  herein  lies  its  great  su- 
periority. To  the  free  all  things  are 
possible ;  and  even  liberty,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  carnival  of  Philistinism,  is  pref- 
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erable  to  systems  which,  though  ideal  in 
other  respects,  are  lacking  in  this  essential. 
Nothing  less  than  the  proclamation  of 
rights  could  ever  have  met  the  needs  of 
this  country,  and  that  clause  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which  has  cate- 
gorically recognized  their  existence  has 
been  the  great  engine  which  has  battered 
down  all  obstacles  in  the  material  and 
political  development  of  the  country. 
Liberty,  the  nymph  of  the  mountains,  is 
the  first  essential  to  the  colonists  and  the 
shaper  of  a  new  world.  German  coloni- 
zation shows  clearly  enough  how  essential 
it  is.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  so  drilled  the  idea  of  rights  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  whatever  changes  the  progress  of 
economic  systems  may  bring  about,  and 
whatever  forms  society  may  assume  in 
compliance  with  these  changes,  there  will 
always  remain  this  central  idea  as  a 
medium  through  which  political  action 
will  be  renewed,  and  which  will  operate 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  political  liberty  of 
the  individual. 

The  Frenchman  flaunts  his  triple 
watchword,  a  duodecimo  edition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  it  has 
never  become  a  part  of  his  national  life. 
It  is  a  pious  ejaculation,  to  be  uttered 
upon  occasion,  a  kind  of  political  charm 
by  which  he  expects  to  "lay"  the  ghost 
of  reaction.  He  knows  nothing  of  politi- 
cal liberty  as  we  understand  it.  With  him, 
the  expression  is  a  phrase  containing  a 
large  amount  of  hocus-pocus.  In  Eng- 
land, there  is  still  the  social  taboo.  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  eyes  even  for  politics,  and 
they  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  those  who 
endeavor  to  take  full  advantage  of  that 
liberty  which,  in  a  theoretical  sense,  is 
very  complete.  The  colonial,  whether 
Australian  or  Canadian,  can  comprehend 
at  once  the  American  attitude.  Himself 
the  founder  of  a  new  society,  the  colonial 
is  responsive  to  the  new  idea.  Like 
ourselves,  he  is  the  child  of  the  system,  the 
product  of  an  era  of  individual  liberty. 
We  may  here  venture  the  remark  that  the 
imperial-federation  idea  opens  up  bound- 
less possibilities  as  regards  the  result  of 
the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
The  other  European  countries  are  more 
open  to  criticism  than  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  conceptions  of 


their  people  with  regard  to  individual  and 
political  liberty  are  crude,  uncertain,  and 
exceedingly  limited.  As  regards  the 
shock-headed,  undeveloped  youngsters 
who  can  never  grow  to  maturity,  the 
rickety  children  in  the  international 
family,  who  scream  for  liberty  as  the 
nursery  screams  for  toys,  their  lack  of 
comprehension  is  obvious  enough.  These 
Poles,  Sicilians,  and  such  still  have  the 
idealistic  and  catastrophic  view  of  things 
political,  and  seek  to  create  objectively 
what  can  only  grow  sppntaneously,  by 
virtue  of  their  material  needs.  The 
country  which  leads  in  its  conception  of 
individual  liberty,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
industrially  advanced,  is  the  country 
which  has  progressed  the  most  and  which 
contains  the  greatest  possibilities  for  a 
still  further  advance.  Modern  liberty  wa& 
an  industrial  necessity.  It  has  grown  by 
force  of  economic  circumstances.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  unrealizable 
ideal  for  which  philosophers  have  labored 
and  upon  which  they  have  written  so 
glowingly,  for  the  sake  of  which  men  have- 
died  so  valiantly,  and  which  poets  have 
found  in  the  past, — in  the  remote  past, 
where  Paradise  always  lies. 

Carlyle  has  said,  in  his  usual  grim 
fashion,  "  Liberty,  I  am  told,  is  a  divine 
thing.  Liberty,  when  it  becomes  i  liberty 
to  die  by  starvation,'  is  not  so  divine."" 
To  "  die  by  starvation !  "  The  expression  is 
harsh, — we  endeavor  to  prevent  that, 
sometimes  unsuccessfully, — but  the  liberty 
to  starve  is  just  as  essential  to  the  scheme 
of  things  as  the  liberty  to  grow  rich;  the 
latter  necessarily  predicates  the  other. 
Without  the  liberty  to  grow  rich,  the  vast 
aggregations  of  capital  which  have  ren- 
dered possible  the  rapid  transformation  of 
the  modern  system  would  have  been  im- 
possible ;  they  would  have  been  equally  im- 
possible without  the  same  liberty  to  starve. 
The  unemployed  margin  of  labor  is  just 
as  essential  to  commercial  development  as 
the  capitalization  of  wealth.  It  is  perhaps 
as  ludicrous  in  one  sense  as  it  is  infinitely 
sad  in  another,  to  remember  that  the  lean, 
hungry,  miserable  out-of-work  constitutes 
by  his  very  presence  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  society 
in  which  he  is  a  sufferer.  The  existence 
of  poverty  is  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  a 
republic,  but  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
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dence  is  no  panacea  for  poverty.  It  was 
not  written  for  the  proletarian;  it  is  the 
charter  of  the  bourgeois.  It  gives  us  in 
terse,  strong  language  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  the  present  system,  the  foundation 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  that  material  pro- 
gress which  has  made  us  a  marvel  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  only  that,  however,  it  would  cease, 
in  the  course  of  a  not  very  long  period  of 
time,  to  be  a  stimulating  force.  It  would 
only  remain  as  a  curiosity,  a  survival  of 
a  past  idea.  Systems  change,  and  change 
radically, — sometimes  even  rapidly;  so 
that  the  mere  idea  of  libertv  as  such  mav 


easily  in  the  near  future  become  merged 
in  greater  and  broader  political  and  social 
conceptions.  But  there  is  more  in  the 
pregnant  "  self-evident "  truths  of  the 
great  document;  there  is  the  eternal 
human  cry  for  better  conditions,  the  eter- 
nal human  aspiration  for  a  higher  and 
nobler  state  of  society  expressed  as  it  only 
could  be  expressed  in  accordance  with  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written  and  with  the 
aspirations  of  those  directing  the  Eevolu- 
tion. 

It  is  this  element  which  makes  it  a 
charter  of  humanity,  always  to  be  prized 
and  cherished  among  the  noblest  records 
of  man. 
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WHAT  a  blind,  helpless  creature 
man  is  after  all,  and  how  hope- 
lessly inconsistent !  He  looks 
back  with  pride  upon  his  goodly  heritage 
of  the  ages,  and  yet  obeys  unwittingly 
every  mandate  of  that  heritage;  for  it  is 
incarnate  with  him,  and  in  it  are  im- 
bedded the  deepest  roots  of  his  soul. 
Strive  as  he  will,  he  cannot  escape  it — 
unless  he  be  a  genius,  one  of  those  rare 
creations  to  whom  alone  is  granted  the 
God-given  privilege  of  doing  entirely  new 
and  original  things  in  entirely  new  and 
original  ways.  But  the  common  clay-born 
man,  possessing  only  talents,  may  do  only 
what  has  been  done  before  him.  At  the 
best,  if  he  work  hard,  and  cherish  himself 
exceedingly,  he  may  duplicate  any  or  all 
previous  performances  of  his  kind;  he 
may  even  do  some  of  them  better;  but 
there  he  stops,  the  composite  hand  of  his 
whole  ancestry  bearing  heavily  upon  him. 
And  again,  in  the  matter  of  his  ideas, 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  him,  and 
which  he  has  been  busily  garnering  from 
the  great  world-harvest  ever  since  the  day 
when  his  eyes  first  focused  and  he  drew, 
startled,  against  the  warm  breast  of  his 
mother — the  tyranny  of  these  he  cannot 
shake  off.     Servants  of  his  will,  they  at 


the  same  time  master  his  destiny.  They 
may  not  coerce  genius,  but  they  dictate 
and  sway  every  action  of  the  clay-born. 
If  he  hesitate  on  the  verge  of  a  new  de- 
parture, they  whip  him  back  into  the  well- 
greased  groove;  if  he  pause,  bewildered, 
at  sight  of  some  unexplored  domain,  they 
rise  like  ubiquitous  finger-posts  and  direct 
him  by  the  village  path  to  the  communal 
meadow.  And  he  permits  these  things, 
and  continues  to  permit  them,  for  he  can- 
not help  them,  and  he  is  a  slave.  Out  of 
his  ideas  he  may  weave  cunning  theories, 
beautiful  ideals;  but  he  is  working  with 
ropes  of  sand.  At  the  slightest  stress,  the 
last  least  bit  of  cohesion  flits  away,  and 
each  idea  flies  apart  from  its  fellows,  while 
all  clamor  that  he  do  this  thing,  or  think 
this  thing,  in  the  ancient  and  time- 
honored  way.  He  is  only  a  clay-born;  so 
he  bends  his  neck.  He  knows  further  that 
the  clay-born  are  a  pitiful,  pitiless  ma- 
jority, and  that  he  may  do  nothing  which 
they  do  not  do. 

It  is  only  in  some  way  such  as  this  that 
we  may  understand  and  explain  the  dig- 
nity which  attaches  itself  to  dollars.  In 
the  watches  of  the  night,  whether  in  the 
silent  chamber  or  under  the  eternal  stars, 
we  mav  assure  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
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such  dignity;  but  jostling  with  our  fel- 
lows in  the  white  light  of  day,  we  find  that 
it  does  exist,  and  that  we  ourselves 
measure  ourselves  by  the  dollars  we  hap- 
pen to  possess.  They  give  us  confidence 
and  carriage  and  dignity — aye,  a  personal 
dignity  which  goes  down  deeper  than  the 
garments  with  which  we  hide  our  naked- 
ness. The  world,  when  it  knows  nothing 
else  of  him,  measures  a  man  by  his  clothes ; 
but  the 'man  himself,  if  he  be  neither  a 
genius  nor  a  philosopher,  but  merely  a 
clay-born,  measures  himself  by  his  pocket- 
book.  He  cannot  help  it,  and  can  no  more 
fling  it  from  him  than  can  the  bashful 
young  man  his  self -consciousness  when 
crossing  a  ballroom  floor. 

I  remember  once  absenting  myself  from 
civilization  for  weary  months.  When  I 
returned,  it  was  to  a  strange  city  in 
another  country.  The  people  were  but 
slightly  removed  from  my  own  breed,  and 
they  spoke  the  same  tongue,  barring  a  cer- 
tain barbarous  accent  which  I  learned  was 
far  older  than  the  one  imbibed  by  me  with 
my  mother's  milk.  A  fur  cap,  soiled  and 
singed  by  many  camp-fires,  half  sheltered 
the  shaggy  tendrils  of  my  uncut  hair.  My 
foot-gear  was  of  walrus-hide,  cunningly 
blended  with  seal-gut.  The  remainder  of 
my  dress  was  as  primal  and  uncouth.  I 
was  a  sight  to  give  merriment  to  gods  and 
men.  Olympus  must  have  roared  at  my 
coming.  The  world,  knowing  me  not, 
could  judge  me  by  my  clothes  alone.  But 
I  refused  to  be  so  judged.  My  spiritual 
backbone  stiffened,  and  I  held  my  head 
high,  looking  all  men  in  the  eyes.  And 
I  did  these  things,  not  that  I  was  an  ego- 
tist, not  that  I  was  impervious  to  the  criti- 
cal glances  of  my  fellows,  but  because  of 
a  certain  hogskin  belt,  plethoric  and 
sweat-be  wrinkled,  which  buckled  next  the 
skin  above  the  hips.  0,  it's  absurd,  I 
grant,  but  had  that  belt  not  been  so  cir- 
cumstanced and  so  situated,  I  should  have 
shrunk  away  into  side-streets  and  back- 
alleys,  walking  humbly  and  avoiding  all 
gregarious  humans  except  those  who  were 
likewise  abroad  without  belts.  Why?  I 
do  not  know,  save  that  in  such  way  did 
my  fathers  before  me. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  sober  reason,  the 
whole  thing  was  preposterous.  But  I 
walked  down  the  gangplank  with  the  mien 


of  a  hero,  of  a  barbarian  who  knew  himself 
to  be  greater  than  the  civilization  he 
threaded.  I  was  possessed  of  the  arro- 
gance of  a  Eoman  governor.  At  last  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  born  to  the  purple, 
and  I  took  my  seat  in  the  hotel  carriage 
as  though  it  were  my  chariot  about  to 
proceed  with  me  to  the  imperial  palace. 
People  discreetly  dropped  their  eyes  before 
my  proud  gaze,  and  into  their  hearts  I 
know  I  forced  the  query,  What  manner 
of  man  can  this  mortal  be?  I  was  su- 
perior to  convention,  and  the  very  garb 
which  otherwise  would  have  damned  me 
tended  toward  my  elevation.  And  all  this 
was  due,  not  to  my  royal  lineage,  nor  to 
the  deeds  I  had  done  and  the  champions 
I  had  overthrown,  but  to  a  certain  hogskin 
belt  buckled  next  the  skin.  The  sweat  of 
months  was  upon  it,  toil  had  defaced  it, 
and  it  was  not  a  creation  such  as  would 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  mind;  but  it  was 
plethoric.  There  was  the  arcanum — nay, 
arcana,  for  each  yellow  grain  conduced  to 
my  exaltation,  and  the  sum  of  these  grains 
was  the  sum  of  my  mightiness.  Had  they 
been  less,  just  so  would  have  been  my 
stature;  more,  and  I  would  have  reached 
the  sky. 

And  this  was  my  royal  progress  through 
that  most  loyal  city.  I  purchased  a  host 
of  indispensables  from  the  tradespeople, 
and  bought  me  such  pleasures  and  diver- 
sions as  befitted  one  who  had  long  been 
denied.  I  scattered  my  gold  lavishly,  nor 
did  I  chaffer  over  prices  in  mart  or  ex- 
change. And  because  of  these  things  I 
did,  I  demanded  homage.  Nor  was  it  re- 
fused. I  moved  through  wind-swept 
groves  of  limber  backs;  across  sunny 
glades,  lighted  by  the  beaming  rays  from 
a  thousand  obsequious  eyes;  and  when  I 
tired  of  this,  basked  on  the  greensward  of 
popular  approval.  Money  was  very  good, 
I  thought,  and  for  the  time  was  content. 
But  there  rushed  upon  me  the  words  of 
Erasmus,  "When  I  get  some  money  I 
shall  buy  me  some  Greek  books,  and  after- 
ward some  clothes,"  and  a  great  shame 
wrapped  me  around.  But,  luckily  for  my 
soul's  welfare,  I  reflected  and  was  saved. 
By  the  clearer  vision  vouchsafed  me,  I  be- 
held Erasmus,  fire-flashing,  heaven-born, 
while  I — I  was  merely  a  clay-born,  a  son  of 
earth.     For  a  giddy  moment  I  had  for- 
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gotten  this,  and  tottered.  And  I  rolled 
over  on  my  greensward,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  regiment  of  undulating  backs,  and 
thanked  my  particular  gods  that  such 
moods  of  madness  were  passing  brief. 

But  on  another  day,  receiving  with 
kingly  condescension  the  service  of  my 
good  subjects'  backs,  I  remembered  the 
words  of  another  man,  long  since  laid 
away,  who  was  by  birth  a  nobleman,  by 
nature  a  philosopher  and  a  gentleman, 
and  who  by  circumstance  yielded  up  his 
head  upon  the  block.  "  That  a  man  of 
lead,"  he  once  remarked,  "who  has  no 
more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as 
bad  as  he  is  foolish,  should  have  many  wise 
and  good  men  to  serve  him,  only  because 
he  has  a  great  heap  of  that  metal;  and 
that  if,  by  some  accident  or  trick 
of  law  (which  sometimes  produces  as  great 
changes  as  chance  itself),  all  this  wealth 
should  pass  from  the  master  to  the  mean- 
est varlet  of  his  whole  family,  he  himself 
would  very  soon  become  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, as  if  he  were  a  thing  that  belonged 
to  his  wealth,  and  so  was  bound  to  follow 
its  fortune." 

And  when  I  had  remembered  thus 
much,  I  unwisely  failed  to  pause  and  re- 
flect. So  I  gathered  my  belongings 
together,  cinched  my  hogskin  belt  tight 
about  me,  and  went  away  in  the  dark  of 
night  to  my  own  country.  It  was  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  do.  I  am  sure  it  was. 
Eut  when  I  had  recovered  my  reason,  I  fell 
upon  my  particular  gods  and  belabored 
them  mightily,  and  as  penance  for  their 
watchlessness,  placed  them  away  amongst 
dust  and  cobwebs — 0  no,  not  for  long. 
They  are  again  enshrined,  as  bright  and 
polished  as  of  yore,  and  my  destiny  is 
once  more  in  their  keeping. 

It  is  given  that  travail  and  vicissitude 
mark  time  to  man's  footsteps  as  he 
stumbles  onward  toward  the  grave;  and 
it  is  well.  Without  the  bitter  one  may  not 
know  the  sweet.  The  other  day — nay,  it 
was  but  yesterday — I  fell  before  the 
rhythm  of  fortune.  The  inexorable  pen- 
dulum had  swung  the  counter  direction, 
and  there  was  upon  me  an  urgent  need. 
The  hogskin  belt  was  flat  as  famine,  nor 
did  it  longer  gird  my  loins.  From  my 
window  I  could  descry,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, a  very  ordinary  mortal  of  a  man, 


working  industriously  among  his  cab- 
bages. I  thought :  Here  am  I,  capable  of 
teaching  him  much  concerning  the  field 
wherein  he  labors, — the  nitrogenic-why 
of  the  fertilizer,  the  alchemy  of  the  sun, 
the  microscopic  cell- structure  of  the  plant, 
the  cryptic  chemistry  of  root  and  runner, 
— but  thereat  he  straightened  his  work- 
wearied  back  and  rested.  His  eyes 
wandered  over  that  which  he  had  produced 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  then  on  to  mine. 
And  as  he  stood  there  drearily,  he  became 
reproach  incarnate.  "  Unstable  as  water," 
he  said  (I  am  sure  he  did), — "unstable 
as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.  Man, 
where  art  thy  cabbages  ?  " 

I  shrank  back  shriveled  up.  Then  I 
waxed  rebellious.  I  refused  to  answer  the 
question.  He  had  no  right  to  ask  it,  and 
his  presence  was  an  affront  upon  the  land- 
scape. And  a  dignity  entered  into  me, 
and  my  neck  was  stiffened,  my  head 
poised.  I  gathered  together  certain  cer- 
tificates of  goods  and  chattels,  pointed  my 
heels  toward  him  and  his  cabbages,  and 
journeyed  townward.  I  was  yet  a  man. 
There  was  naught  in  those  certificates  to 
be  ashamed  of.  But  alack-a-day !  While 
my  heels  thrust  the  cabbageman  beyond 
the  horizon,  my  toes  were  drawing  me, 
faltering,  like  a  timid  old  beggar,  into  a 
roaring  spate  of  humanity — men,  women, 
and  children  without  end.  They  had  no 
concern  with  me,  nor  I  with  them.  I  knew 
it ;  I  felt  it.  Like  She,  after  her  fire-bath 
in  the  womb  of  the  world,  I  dwindled  in 
my  own  sight.  My  feet  were  uncertain 
and  heavy,  and  my  soul  became  as  a  meal- 
sack,  limp  with  emptiness  and  tied  in  the 
middle.  People  looked  upon  me  scorn- 
fully, pitifully,  reproachfully.  (I  can 
swear  they  did.)  In  every  eye  I  read  the 
question,  Man,  where  art  thy  cabbages? 

So  I  avoided  their  looks,  shrinking  close 
to  the  curbstone  and  by  furtive  glances 
directing  my  progress.  At  last  I  came 
hard  by  the  place,  and  peering  stealth;1 v 
to  the  right  and  left  that  none  who  knew 
might  behold  me,  I  entered  hurriedly,  in 
the  manner  of  one  committing  an  abomi- 
nation. 'Fore  God  !  I  had  done  no  evil,  nor 
had  I  wronged  any  man,  nor  did  I  contem- 
plate evil ;  yet  was  I  aware  of  evil.  Why  ? 
I  do  not  know,  save  that  there  goes  much 
dignity  with  dollars,  and  being  devoid  of 
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the  one  I  was  destitute  of  the  other.  The 
person  I  sought  practiced  a  profession  as 
ancient  as  the  oracles  but  far  more  lucra- 
tive. It  is  mentioned  in  Exodus;  so  it 
must  have  been  created  soon  after  the 
foundations  of  the  world ;  and  despite  the 
thunder  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  mailed 
hand  of  kings  and  conquerors,  it  has  en- 
dured even  to  this  day.  ISTor  is  it  unfair 
to  presume  that  the  accounts  of  this  most 
remarkable  business  will  not  be  closed 
until  the  Trumps  of  Doom  are  sounded 
and  all  things  brought  to  final  balance. 

Wherefore  it  was  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  with  great  modesty  of  spirit,  that  I 
entered  the  Presence.  To  confess  that  I 
was  shocked  were  to  do  my  feelings  an 
injustice.  Perhaps  the  blame  may  be 
shouldered  upon  Shylock,  Fagin,  and  their 
ilk;  but  I  had  preconceived  an  entirely 
different  type  of  individual.  This  man — 
why,  he  was  clean  to  look  at,  his  eyes  were 
blue,  with  the  tired  look  of  scholarly  lu- 
cubrations, and  his  skin  had  the  normal 
pallor  of  sedentary  existence.  He  was 
reading  a  book,  sober  and  leather-bound, 
while  on  his  finely-molded,  intellectual 
head  reposed  a  black  skull-cap.  For  all 
the  world  his  look  and  attitude  were  those 
of  a  college  professor.  My  heart  gave  a 
great  leap.  Here  was  hope  !  But  no ;  he 
fixed  me  with  a  cold  and.  glittering  eye, 
searching  with  the  chill  of  space  till  my 
financial  status  stood  beside  me  shivering 
and  ashamed.  I  communed  with  myself : 
By  his  brow  he  is  a  thinker,  but  his  intel- 
lect has  been  prostituted  to  a  mercenary 
exaction  of  toll  from  misery.  His  nerve- 
centers  of  judgment  and  will  have  not 
been  employed  in  solving  the  problems  of 
life,  but  in  maintaining  his  own  solvency 
by  the  insolvency  of  others.  He  trades 
upon  sorrow  and  draws  a  livelihood  from 
misfortune.  He  transmutes  tears  into 
treasure,  and  from  nakedness  and  hunger 
garbs  himself  in  clean  linen  and  develops 
the  round  of  his  belly.  He  is  a  blood- 
sucker and  a  vampire.  He  lays  unholy 
hands  on  heaven  and  hell  at  cent  per  cent., 
and  his  very  existence  is  a  sacrilege  and  a 
blasphemy.  And  yet  here  am  I,  wilting 
before  him,  an  arrant  coward,  with  no  re- 
spect for  him  and  less  for  myself.  Why 
should  this  shame  be  ?    Let  me* rouse  in  my 


strength  and  smite  him,  and  by  so  doing, 
wipe  clean  one  offensive  page. 

But  no.  As  I  said,  he  fixed  me  with  a 
cold  and  glittering  eye,  and  in  it  was  the 
aristocrat's  undisguised  contempt  for  the 
canaille.  I  was  of  the  unwashed  last  es- 
tate, a  proletarian,  a  sans-culotte.  Behind 
him  was  the  solid  phalanx  of  a  bourgeois 
society.  Law  and  order  upheld  him,  while 
I  titubated,  cabbageless,  on  the  ragged 
edge.  Moreover,  he  was  possessed  of  a 
formula  whereby  to  extract  juice  from  a 
flattened  lemon,  and  he  would,  do  business 
with  me. 

I  told  him  my  desires  humbly,  in 
quavering  syllables.  In  return,  he  craved 
my  antecedents  and  residence,  pried  into 
my  private  life,  insolently  demanded  how 
many  children  had  I  and  did  I  live  in  wed- 
lock, and  asked  divers  other  unseemly  and 
degrading  questions.  Aye,  I  was  treated 
like  a  thief  convicted  before  the  act,  till 
I  produced  my  certificates  of  goods  and 
chattels  aforementioned.  Never  had  they 
appeared  so  insignificant  and  paltry  as* 
then,  when  he  sniffed  over  them  with  the 
air  of  one  disdainfully  doing  a  disagree- 
able task.  It  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  lend 
upon  usury  to  thy  brother;  usury  of 
money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any- 
thing that  is  lent  upon  usury ; "  but  he 
evidently  was  not  my  brother,  for  he  de- 
manded seventy  per  cent.  I  put  my  signa- 
ture to  certain  indentures,  received  my 
pottage,  and  fled  from  his  presence  incon- 
tinently. 

Faugh !  I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  it.  How 
good  the  outside  air  was !  I  only  prayed 
that  neither  my  best  friend  nor  my  worst 
enemy  should  ever  become  aware  of  what 
had  just  transpired.  Ere  I  had  gone  a 
block  I  noticed  that  the  sun  had  bright- 
ened perceptibly,  the  streets  become  less 
sordid,  the  gutter-mud  less  filthy.  In 
people's  eyes  the  cabbage  question  no 
longer  brooded.  And  there  was  a  spring 
to  nry  body,  an  elasticity  of  step  as  I  cov- 
ered the  pavement.  Within  me  coursed  an 
unwonted,  sap,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
about  to  burst  out  into  leaves  and  buds  and 
green  things.  I  was  exhilarated.  My 
brain  was  clear  and  refreshed.  There  was 
a  new  strength  to  my  arm.  My  nerves 
were  tingling  and  I  was  a-pulse  with  the 
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times.  All  men  were  my  brothers.  Save 
one — yes,  save  one.  I  would  go  back  and 
wreck  the  establishment.  I  would  disrupt 
that  leather-bound  volume,  violate  that 
black  skull-cap,  burn  the  accounts.  But 
before  fancy  could  father  the  act,  I  recol- 
lected myself  and  all  which  had  passed. 


Nor  did  I  marvel  at  my  new-born  might, 
at  my  ancient  dignity  which  had  returned. 
There  was  a  tinkling  chink  as  I  ran  the 
yellow  pieces  through  my  fingers,  and  with 
the  golden  music  rippling  round  me  1 
caught  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mystery  of 
things. 


THE   HOLD-UP   AT   LA  CIUDAD 


By  CHARLES  TENNEY  JACKSON 


THERE  were  seven  of  us  waiting  for 
the  East-bound  freight,  one  night, 
at  Summit,  near  the  west  end  of 
the  snowsheds ;  listening  to  the  drip,  drip, 
drip,  of  the  rain  from  the  freight-house 
eaves  as  we  hugged  the  dry  side  of  a 
baggage-truck,  when  the  heavy-weight 
blanket-man  told  this  story.  The  town 
marshal  had  steered  him  down  to  the 
tracks  where  the  rest  of  us  had  been  care- 
fully sequestered,  and  that,  being  a  com- 
mon grievance,  started  his  discourse  of 
discontent.  His  companion,  who  was 
smaller,  wore  eyeglasses,  and  might  have 
been  picking  fruit  down  Santa  Clara  way 
from  appearances,  added  a  minor  quaver 
of  protest  at  times,  for  to  his  eyes  the 
world  was  muddy  and  life  a  large  mistake. 

"  Now,  what  you  think  we  been  doin'," 
said  the  large  man,  gouging  out  his  pipe 
with  a  fat  fourth  finger, — "  me  and.  this 
man  Stivetts  ?  Pickin5  hens  !  "  he  added 
with  withering  self-contempt.  "  Pickin' 
hens  for  that  Portyghee,  him  what  we 
knew  when  he  was  hittin'  the  road  same  as 
we !  Pickin'  hens  down  near  Santa  Cruz  to 
keep  out  o'  soak.  Gettin'  so  a  'bo  may  as 
well  keep  out  o'  that  valley.  Get  a  job 
or  get  pinched, — that 's  what  it  is.  But 
what  you  think  o'  us  pickin'  hens, — me 
and  this  here  Stivetts  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Stivetts,  wiping  a  watery 
eye ;  "  and  all  we  got  for  them  hens  was 
two  cents  apiece — dry-pick  and  crate  'em 
yourself ! " 

"Yes;  and  work  from  five  in  the 
mornin'  to  six  at  night,  and  then  eat  in 
the  ranch-house  with  the  Chinese." 

"  And  Pedro  bossin'  the  job,  and  send- 


in'  his  chickens  to  the  city  by  the  carload ! 
Why,  I  see  that  Portyghee  when  ho 
could  n't  flag  a  free  lunch  from  here  to 
San  Diego — pushin'  a  fruit-cart  round 
'Frisco  and  sleepin'  in  a  dry-goods  box  o' 
nights !  " 

"And  now  to  think  o'  you  and  me 
dressin'  hens  for  him, — two  cents  apiece 
and  dry-pick !  "  wailed  the  unappeased 
Stivetts. 

"  Why,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  him  we  'd 
be  ridin'  round  in  a  Pullman  on  the  Espee, 
savin'  to  some  nigger,  '  Here,  boy,  here  's 
two  dollars;  go  get  them  boots  shined 
and  keep  the  change.'  " 

"  Yes ;  and  if  it  had  n't  been  for  us, 
that  Portyghee  'd  be  bummin'  yet,  or 
pickin'  fruit  somewheres.  Who  gave  him 
a  start  anyhow  ?  Where  'd  he  get  his 
chicken-ranch  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  Shows 
what  he  knowed  about  railroadin' !  That 
Portyghee — " 

"  Hush  now,  Stivetts,  you !  "  muttered 
the  big  man,  growing  craftily  cautious 
and  glancing  sharply  at  the  rest  of  us. 
"  But  I  suppose  it 's  all  right.  It 's  three 
years  ago,  and  none  o'  this  bunch  'd 
peach  anyhow." 

"  You  see,  we  were  hangin'  round  in  the 
valley — me  and  this  here  man  Stivetts — 
that  was  afore  we  took  to  the  road  regular 
— workin'  with  Hank  Billings  on  an  irri- 
gation ditch  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
Portyghee  was  shovelin'  dirt  under  Uncle 
Collis's  cross-ties  on  the  narrer-gauge  for 
a  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  day.  Say,  that 
Portyghee,  he  didn't  know  nothin' — 
did  n't  know  a  semaphore  from  a  shootin' 
star,  did  he,  Stivetts?" 

"And    now    to    think   o'    vou    and   me 
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dressin'  hens  fur  him — two  cents  apiece 
and  dry-pick ! "  quavered  Stivetts,  with 
a  fist  in  his  eye. 

"Well,  how'd  we  know?  As  I  was 
sayin',  me  and  Stivetts  here  quit  the  ditch 
and  went  broke,  and  then  we  struck  Mil- 
roy's  camp  where  they  was  makin'  a  forty- 
foot  cut,  and  tried  to  get  a  job  on  the 
dump.  But  there  was  nothin'  but  these 
here  basket-hatted  Chinee  on  the  grade 
and  we  quit.  Then  along  came  Hank 
Billings,  who  once  had  got  bounced  from 
the  road,  and  was  fightin'  mad  at  the 
Espee  from  Uncle  Collis  down  to  the 
station-agent  at  La  Ciudad,  who  gave 
him  the  go. 

"So  one  day  when  we  was  all  on  the 
bum  and  nothin'  showin',  Hank  up  and 
says  to  us, — me  and  Stivetts  here, — '  You 
knows  the  country  east  o'  here  pretty  well 
all  the  way  to  the  Sierras,  don't  you  now  ? ' 
Well,  we  did,  and  then  after  beatin'  round 
a  while,  and  chawin'  hard,  Hank  says 
again,  '  I  knows  a  gent  friend  up  in 
'Frisco  who  has  the  tip  that  there 's  sixty 
thousand  in  gold  comin'  down  next  Tues- 
day night  on  the  1 :45.  That 's  a  pile, 
ain't  it  now  ?  '  says  he.  '  Set  boys  like  us 
up  for  fair,  would  n't  it  now  ? '  says  he. 
*  Booze  and  grub  to  the  limit,'  says  he, — 
'  why  not  ? '  And  then  he  went  to 
scratchin'  his  chin  reflective-like  and  looks 
at  us — me  and  Stivetts.  But  though  we 
tumbled,  nary  a  word  says  we. 

" '  They  ain't  lookin'  for  anything  of 
the  kind  about  here,'  went  on  Hank. 
'  Them  railroad  officials  are  gettin'  most 
criminal  careless.  Say,  if  there  was  a  few 
boys  round  here,  playin'  in  hard  luck,  and 
they  kinder  wanted  to  lift  that  bunch  o' 
money  it  'ud  be  like  findin'  it !  Just  hold 
the  1 :45  in  the  canon  as  she  comes  out  o' 
the  tunnel,  and  fix  the  engineer  and  mes- 
senger while  they  blow  the  safe.  She  's 
a  long  train  and  the  folks  in  the  coaches 
back  in  the  tunnel  'd  never  know  what  was 
up.  Cut  the  wires  and  cripple  the  engine 
and  we — er  a  man  could  be  six  hours  up 
in  the  mountains  afore  the  alarm  could 
get  out  anywhere.  Say,  s'pose  there  was  a 
couple  o'  handy  boys  like  you,  for  instance, 
that  knew  the  country  like  a  top,  and 
s'pose  there  was  a  sociable  sort  o'  chap, 
like  my  gent  friend,  for  instance,  what 
could  get  some  horses  and  a  gun  or  two; 


why  I  calculate  those  boys  'd  make  a  big 
winnin'.'  And  then  Hank  sized  us  up 
kind  o'  pityin'  like  and  added,  'And  yet 
there  are  fellows  that'ud  sit  right  here 
and  let  a  fortune  slip  through  their  fingers 
— shiftless  and  no-account  sort  o'  chaps 
— same  kind  that  don't  take  an  interest 
in  politics  and  are  the  despair  o'  the 
country!  No  wonder,'  says  Hank,  'that 
anarchists  and  monopolies  get  such  a  holt 
here  when  there  are  men  that  won't  hustle 
for  themselves ! ' 

"Well,  we  sat  there  hot  sayin'  a  word, 
but  I  thought  and  Stivetts  thought,  and 
we  lay  low  till  next  day  waitin'  for  a 
proposition;  and  sure  enough,  it  come, 
with  Hank  Billings  at  the  business  end  o' 
it.  We  agreed  to  go  in  the  deal,  and  then 
Hank  brought  round  his  gent  friend  and 
we  all  sized  up  the  lay  o'  the  land  and 
fixed  the  preliminaries.  How  to  stop  that 
there  train  was  a  puzzler,  and  how  to  get 
the  tools  to  derail  it  if  it  was  n't  stopped 
was  another,  until  Hank  had  an  idee.  He 
knowed  all  the  railroad  men  on  the  di- 
vision most,  and  then  he  discovered  that 
Portyghee  workin'  on  the  section  up  above 
La  Ciudad,  and  fixed  it  with  him  to  come 
in.  We  all  kicked  on  the  Portyghee,  but 
Hank  showed  how  we  had  to  have  some 
one  who  could  get  the  tools  and  a  lantern 
without  attracting  attention,  so  Pedro  was 
admitted  to  the  gang.  Dam  the  Porty- 
ghee !  But  for  him  we  'd  be  drinkin' 
cocktails  in  New  York  and  puttin'  our 
names  on  charity-ball  subscriptions  and 
grand  operys,  et  cetera, — wouldn't  we, 
Stivetts?" 

"  Yes ;  and  now  to  think  o'  you  and  me 
dressin'  hens  for  him — two  cents  apiece 
and  dry-pick — " 

"Well,  how'd  we  know?  So  the  deal 
was  fixed  up.  We  laid  out  our  route  beau- 
tiful and  timed  the  place  where  we  *d 
divide  the  swag  up  in  the  hills,  and  had 
our  horses  and  guns  safe  up  La  Ciudad 
Canon  the  night  afore  the  hold-up,  with- 
out any  one  so  much  as  knowin'  we  was 
in  the  neighborhood — all  except  the  Por- 
tyghee. 

"  He  was  maulin'  spikes  and  drivin' 
wedges  innocent  like,  that  very  afternoon 
along  the  roadbed  in  the  canon,  and  me 
and  Stivetts  here,  and  Hank  Billings  and 
his  gent  friend  lay  in  the  chaparral  above 
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the  track  and  watched  the  boss  cuss  him 
for  tampin'  the  ties  too  hard  on  one  side ! 
We  laughed  and  laughed — me  and  Stivetts 
here,  and  Hank  and  his  gent  friend — for 
we  'd  swore  to  dump  the  Portyghee  after 
the  coin  was  copped — him  bein'  such  a 
dum  fool,  and  a  f urriner  besides ! 

" '  Perfection  to  American  labor  and 
home  industries  ! '  said  Hank ;  fwhat  'a 
the  Portyghee  mixin'  in  our  hold-up  for 
anyhow  ? ' 

"  Well,  Pedro  was  to  meet  us  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  the  section  tool-house  in  the 
canon  and  get  the  things,  and  sure  enough 
he  showed  up,  and  we  found  the  picks  and 
the  lantern  and  carried  'em  back  to  the 
tunnel  and  sent  the  Portyghee  forward  to 
flag  the  train  just  where  Hank  calculated 
it  would  bring  the  express-car  to  our 
blind. 

"  Lord,  Lord !  what  a  night  that  was ! 
was  n't  it,  Stivetts  ?  We  lay  there  in  the 
bresh  with  the  moon  risin'  silvery-like 
over  the  canon  and  the  big  Sierras  loomin' 
up  black  and  shadowy  way  off  yonder,  and 
the  tunnel  showin  deep  and  dark  below 
us,  and  the  Portyghee  sat  there  on  the  rail 
and  et  our  grab.  Hank's  gent  friend 
had  brought  along  enough  stuff  in  a 
gunny-sack  to  last  us  for  two  days,  but 
that  Portyghee  set  there  and  et  and  et 
until  half -past  twelve,  and  there  was  n't 
any  more. 

"  Pedro  had  been  told  to  find  out  at  the 
station  if  the  train  was  on  time,  and  we 
calculated  to  slide  down  in  the  canon  at 
half-past  one  and  lay  for  the  outfit.  But 
we  got  froze  up  on  them  rocks  long  before 
that  and  came  down  in  the  gulch  and 
found  the  Portyghee  asleep  on  the  track. 
And  there  we  set  and  shivered  and  felt 
sore-eyed  and  hungry,  all  except  Pedro, 
and  along  towards  two  o'clock  that  train 
was  n't  even  in  the  valley,  or  we  could  have 
heard  it.  ' 

"  The  owls  hooted  away  up  on  the  ridge 
and  the  coyotes  yapped  down  below,  and 
the  big  mountains  loomed  up  bigger  and 
darker,  and  the  moon  commenced  to  set, 
and  this  here  man  Stivetts  was  scared — 
was  n't  you,  Stivetts  ?  " 

"Well,  I  saw  that  Portyghee  layin 
there  snorin',  with  the  moon  on  his  face, 
and  it  made  me  nervous ! " 

"All  this  time  Hank  and  his  gent  friend 


had  been  gettin'  more  flustered  because 
the  train  did  n't  come,  and  they  went  be- 
hind the  tool-house  to  talk  it  over  and 
have  a  drink,  and  by-and-by  the  argu- 
ments got  longer  and  the  drinks  shorter 
until  I  swan!  we  was  gettin'  to  be  the 
worst  demoralized  bunch  o'  hold-up  men 
that  ever  busted  a  safe !  Here  was  Hank 
and  his  gent  friend  rakin'  up  old  scores 
and  draggin'  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  Stivetts  shiverin'  with  cold  and 
scare,  and  then  the  Portyghee  woke  up 
peaceful-like  and  went  to  fishin'  for  the 
rest  o'  the  grub  in  the  gunny-sack. 

"And  then  there  came  an  awful  toot  o' 
that  train  and  a  roar  as  it  slid  onto  the 
trestle  across  the  valley,  and  we  was  the 
most  rattled  lot  o'  yearlings  that  ever 
stampeded !  Stivetts  here  just  turned 
pale — clean  locoed,  was  n't  you,  Stivetts  ?" 

"Well,  I  saw  that  Portyghee  settin' 
there  chawin'  on  a  heel  o'  dried  beef,  and 
it  made  me  squeamish-like — " 

"  Then  Hank  tumbled  for  the  horses 
and  brought  'em  out  o'  the  timber,  and  I 
gets  Pedro  started  on  a  run  down  the  tun- 
nel with  the  lantern.  You  see,  we  depend- 
ed on  that  Portyghee  to  find  out  at  the 
station  if  that  train  with  the  money  was 
regular  and  the  tip  was  straight,  and  he 
says  she  was  all  right,  so  we  wasn't  sus- 
pectin'  nothin'.  We  lay  behind  the  tool- 
house,  all  except  Hank's  gent  friend,  who 
went  down  the  tracks  to  cover  the  coaches. 

"The  train  came  roarin'  on — rum- 
ble, rumble-ruuurr,  ruuurr — grand-like, 
through  the  canon,  with  the  big  smoke- 
shadows  spinnin'  back  across  the  tunnel, 
and  we  lay  there  behind  the  tool-house, 
and  this  man  Stivetts  here  kept  pokin'  me 
in  the  neck  with  the  top  o'  a  cold  shot- 
gun— did  n't  you,  Stivetts  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  got  to  thinkin'  o'  that  Porty- 
ghee—" 

"And  then  the  train  come  bustin'  mag- 
nificent through  the  tunnel,  bellerin' 
through  that  gulch,  with  the  smoke  drift- 
m'  snaky-like  across  the  moon,  and  I 
thought  she  must  have  run  over  the  Porty- 
ghee and  wasn't  goin'  to  stop.  But  she 
gave  a  screech,  and  the  bell  clanged,  and 
the  sand  ground  hard  in  her  drivers,  and 
up  she  comes,  creepin'  through  the  moon- 
light, with  the  engineer  lookin'  back  at 
Pedro  dancin'  and  wavin'  his  lantern. 
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" '  Hands  up  ! '  3relled  Hank,  and  me 
and  Stivetts  here  clapped  our  guns  on  'em. 
f  Hands  up,  and  come  down  here.' 

"  'All  right,  boys ! '  sings  out  the  fire- 
man. '  Don't  shoot ;  we  're  comin' ! '  and 
they  crawls  out  and  Hank  waltzes  'em  off 
in  the  bresh  and  stands  'em  in  a  row,  with 
this  here  Stivetts  coverin'  'em  with  his 
sawed-off  shot-gun. 

"  '  Not  a  word ! '  growls  Hank.  '  We 
want  that  sixty  thousand  in  the  second 
car  there.     Savvy,  pard  ?  ' 

" '  But,  boys,'  says  the  fireman,  eyein' 
Stivetts  suspicious-like,  'you — ' 

"  '  Silence  ! '  roars  Hank. 

"'Say-' 

"  '  Dry  up  ! '  says  Hank.  '  Blow  the  top 
o'  his  head  off  if  he  peeps  again,  Stivetts.' 
And  Stivetts  stood  there  chatterin'  hard, 
with  that  shot-gun  pointed  square  at  me 
with  both  hammers  cocked — didn't  you, 
Stivetts." 

"  Well,  I  knowed  that  Portyghee— " 

"  Then  me  and  Hank  goes  up  to  the 
express  car  and  invites  that  messenger  to 
open  up.  Nary  a  sound,  except  a  curious 
little  chatter,  like  it  was  full  o'  detectives 
consultin'. 

" '  Open  that  door,'  roared  Hank,  '  or 
we  blows  you  up ! '  No  sound  except  that 
funny  little  purrin'  whisper  and  the  Por- 
tyghee comin'  up  the  gravel. 

"  '  Once — twice — three  times  ! '  called 
Hank.  '  Pry  open  that  door,  Pedro,  and 
put  in  the  dynamite.' 

"  Well,  the  Portyghee  hit  the  door  a  clip 
and  broke  in  a  sliver,  and  I  puts  in  a  shell 
and  gives  the  rest  to  Pedro  to  hold.  Then 
we  calls  once  more  to  that  fool  messenger 
to  come  out,  and  I  touches  a  match,  and 
we  all  run  except  the  Portyghee.  He  stood 
there  with  his  mask  hangin'  over  one  ear 
watchin'  the  spark  silly-like. 

"  '  Git ! '  howled  Hank,  backin'  away 
with  his  gun  raised,  '  you  copper-colored- 
patch-ripped-off-the-roof-o'-hell,  you  want 
to  be  blowed  up  ?  ' 

"  Then  up  jumps  that  Portyghee  as  if 
the  idee  just  struck  him,  and  he  dumps 
that  bundle  o'  shells  on  the  car-step  and 
pulls  for  the  timber.  I  tried  to  get  the 
stuff  away,  but  the  fuse  was  splutterm', 
and  we  all  broke  for  the  bresh  with  the 
railroad  boys  in  front,  and  Hank  kicked 
that  Portyghee  at  every  jump. 


"  '  You  ornery  clay -brick  mule ! '  says 
he,  '  what  'd  you  drop  that  powder  for  ? 
Want  to  blow  our  fortunes  all  over  the 
county  ?  What  we  ought  to  do  is  make  you 
go  back  and  sit  on  that  shell ! ' 

"Well,  we  looks  back  at  the  ugly  little 
spark  spittin'  in  the  shimmery  moonlight, 
and  the  big  black  engine  so  still  and  noble, 
and  the  coaches  in  the  tunnel,  and  the 
brakeman  bobbin'  round  with  a  lantern 
and  wonderin'  what  in  all  creation  the 
train  had  stopped  for.  Say,  I  was  that 
riled  I  could  n't  do  nothin'  but  choke,  and 
Hank  he  cussed  and  hammered  the  Porty- 
ghee, and  this  man  Stivetts  he  wobbled 
round  with  that  plaguey  shot-gun  and  had 
it  pointed  sometimes  at  me  and  sometimes 
at  Hank  and  sometimes  at  the  moon! 
Honest  truth,  you  was  scared  plum  to 
death — was  n't  you,  Stivetts  ?  " 

"Well,  I  sort  o'  thought  that  Porty- 
ghee-" 

"  Then  we  stands  there  just  a  minute, 
and  then  comes  a  little  explosion,  and  then 
the  most  awful  crack  you  ever  heard !  Say, 
it  just  natchelly  blowed  the  whole  top  and 
front  end  off  that  express-car,  and  a  big 
white  mountain  o'  smoke  came  roarin'  up 
that  canon,  and  slivers  and  stuff  was  rain- 
in'  all  round  us.  Then  came  the  most 
curious  lot  o'  calls  and  screams  and  clutter 
that  ever  was — way  up  in  the  air  and  down 
the  track — and  the  whole  gulch  was  full 
o'  smoke  and  feathers  and  boxes  and  slats 
and  truck — worst  you  ever  see ! 

"  Whop !  comes  somethin'  warm  and 
fat  and  feathery,  right  down  beside  us  and 
another  hit  the  bresh  close  by. 

"'What's  that!'  yells  Hank,  jumpin' 
round  pale-like  and  raisin'  his  gun. 

"  '  Them 's  hens  ! '  says  the  engineer, 
grinnin'  straight  down  Stivett's  shot-gun, 
which  for  once  was  pointed  at  him,  Stiv- 
etts bein'  so  dum  locoed. 

"'Hens?'- 

"  '  Yes,  just  hens !  There  ain't  no  sixty 
thousand  on  this  train;  that  come  down 
on  Twenty-four  this  afternoon.  You 
blowed  up  a  car  o'  Christmas  chickens  ! ' 

"And  I  '11  natchelly  be  beat  if  he  was  n't 
right ! 

"We  stands  there  and  stares  down  in 
that  gulch.  The  moonlight  comes  down 
so  soft  and  silverv  with  the  feathers  float- 
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in'  and  glistenin'  way  above  us  and  the 
smoke  flickerin'  out  among  the  trees,  calm 
and  peaceful-like  as  ever  you  see,  except 
for  the  chickens  that  squawked  and 
cackled  up  in  the  bresh  and  rocks.  Say, 
there  was  hens  all  over  that  section — 
chicken  croquettes  hangin'  on  the  madrone 
trees;  chicken  fricassee  plastered  all  over 
the  redwoods;  chicken  sauty  scattered 
round  on  the  chaparral, — worst  you  ever 
see !  And  all  them  hens  that  was  able  to 
run  just  scooted  in  every  direction.  Some 
of  "em  headed  for  Santa  Cruz,  some  legged 
it  up  Pescadero  way,  some  hit  the  road  for 
Los  Gatos,  and  some  just  took  to  the  bresh 
and  climbed  the  canon  sides  and  squawked 
and  cluttered,  and  when  mornin'  come 
some  o'  them  dum  roosters  was  crowin' 
way  up  the  mountains  and  callin'  to  each 
other  across  the  gulches  for  five  miles 
'round. 

"Well,  we  just  took  one  look  at  that 
there  layout  and  broke  for  the  timber. 
Hank  and  his  gent  friend  got  the  horses 
and  skipped  East.  But  me  and  this  man 
Stivetts  here  concluded  it  was  safest  to  get 
back  to  town  and  keep  mum  long  as  we 
had  nothin'  to  show  we  was  mixed  in  that 
hold-up.  We  lost  the  Portj^ghee  in  the 
bresh,  though  he  kept  hollerin'  for  us  to 
wait,  and  then  we  hiked  off  over  the  moun- 
tain and  walked  and  scrambled  until  we 
was  most  dead,  and  when  daylight  come 
we  could  still  hear  them  fool  roosters 
crowin'  faint  and  fainter,  way  off  in  the 
canons  for  two  hours  almost.  We  got 
down  the  other  side  o'  the  ridge  and  took 
a  nap  in  the  bresh,  and  when  we  woke  up 
the  sun  was  shinin'  so  warm  and  the  air 
was  so  sweet  and  meller-like  and  the  birds 
was  singin'  so  cheery,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
never  had  been  no  hold-up,  only  this  man 
Stivetts  here  had  his  hair  blowed  full  o' 
feathers  where  a  chicken  hit  him. 

"  Well,  about  noon  we  was  eomin'  down 
the  dirt  road  by  the  irrigation  ditch,  when 
off  on  a  hill  I  sees  a  man  wobblin'  round  as 


if  he  was  drunk  and  stirrin*  the  ground 
with  a  stick  like  a  Chinee  priest. 

"  '  What 's  that  ?  '  says  I,  watchin'  hard 
for  signs  o'  pursuit. 

" '  I  dunno,'  says  Stivetts,  pickin'  pin- 
feathers  out  o'  his  ear.  '  Why,  yes,  it  "s 
that  Portyghee ! ' 

'"  Blessed  if  it  ain't!*  says  I.  'But 
what 's  he  doin'  ?  ' 

"And  then  we  sees  some  little  brown 
things  trailin'  down  the  road  ahead  o'  him 
and  bobbin'  between  his  legs,  and  he 
whackin'  at  'em  with  a  stick  and  steeriiv 
'em  out  o'  the  bresh. 

"  '  Well,  crucify  me,  if  it  ain't  hens ! ' 
says  Stivetts,  and  then  we  lays  low  and 
watches  him  drive  'em  past — that  leather- 
faced,  wooden-headed  Pedro  carryin'  a 
broken-legged  rooster  under  one  arm  and 
cluckin'  to  a  bunch  o'  wore-out  hens  with 
their  tails  shot  off  and  their  feathers  gone 
and  their  tongues  hangin'  out  from  dead- 
tiredness — hoppin'  down  the  road  with 
that  Portyghee  talkin'  soft  and  mothery  to 
'em  in  his  fool  language — rummy-like  as 
ever  you  see ! 

"  '  Oh,  he  '11  be  pinched  ! '  says  Stivetts, 
'  that  Portyghee — ' 

" '  But  what 's  he  doin'  with  them 
hens  ?  '  says  I. 

"  And,  do  you  know,  that  worried  me  for 
two  whole  years  until  we  goes  down  the 
narrer-gauge  and  was  fired  off  a  train 
near  there,  pretty  seedy  and  hard  up. 
Now,  what  do  you  think?  We  finds  that 
Pedro  with  as  snug  a  little  chicken-ranch 
up  the  Pescadero  road  as  ever  you  see, 
with  a  shanty  and  a  woman  and  a  copper- 
colored  kid !  He  's  shippin'  his  chickens 
to  the  city  now  by  the  car-lot." 

"  But  now  to  think  o'  you  and  me 
dressin'  hens  for  him — two  cents  apiece, 
dry-pick ! "  concluded  Stivetts,  as  we 
watched  the  East-bonnd  freight  draw  onto 
the  siding,  and  the  marshal  made  his  final 
round-up  to  see  that  none  of  us  were  left 
behind. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  I.  to  V.— Cornelius  Ficks,  son  of  a  Trans- 
vaal Field  Cornet,  seeks  the  hand  of  Hilda,  youngest 
daughter  of  Piet  Rieker,  a  loyal  Anglo-Dutchman  in 
Natal.  Reginald  Curtis,  an  English  officer  in  camp  at 
Ladysmith,  arrives  at  the  home  of  the  Riekei  s  with  a 
letter  from  relatives  in  Devonshire,  and  is  also  at- 
tracted by  Hilda.  Paul  Kruger  and  a  German,  Franz 
Hausman,  Commander  of  the  Boer  Artillery,  meet  to 
discuss  the  plan  of  campaign.  Hausman  makes  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  intended  field  of  operations,  ac- 
companied by  Cornelius  Ficks  as  guide.  They  reach 
Rieker's  farm,  where  the  German  is  smitten  by  Grietje, 
the  elder  daughter.  Cornelius,  jealous  of  the  young 
Englishman,  Curtis,  make  an  attempt  on  his  life, 
which  is  frustrated  by  Hausman. 

CHAPTER  VI.  to  XI.— It  being  rumored  that  the 
Free  Staters  have  crossed  the  Drakensbergs,  the  Chief 
at  Ladysmith  sends  Captain  Curtis  with  a  few  men,  on 
a  scouting  expedition.  They  come  across  a  party  of 
mounted  Boers,  making  for  the  frontier,  with  Grietje 
and  Hilda  Rieker,  who  are  being  abducted  by  Cor- 
nelius Ficks.  The  girls  are  rescued.  Ladysmith  is  in- 
vested. Sortie,  in  which  Lieut.  Grainger  and  sixteen 
"Loamshires"  are  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  DEEDS  OF  A  NIGHT. 

IT  was  never  very  clearly  ascertained,  as 
I  have  before  hinted,  how  Lieutenant 
Grainger  and  his  sixteen  Loamshires 
came  to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  during  that  retreat, — whether 
it  was  during  the  rush  to  aid  the  Berk- 
shires,  or  whether  they  got  mixed  up  with 
one  of  the  Boer  commandos  in  the  melee 
just  before  the  retreat  began.  At  all 
events,  Grainger  suddenly  found  himself 
and  his  sixteen  men  alone  in  a  narrow 
pass  between  two  steep  walls  of  rock.  He 
pressed  forward,  thinking  to  creep  round 
the  base  of  the  kopje — it  was,  so  far  as  he 
could  judge,  only  a  stupendous  bowlder — 
on  the  right,  and  so  rejoin  his  friends  in 
the  more  open  veldt  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  beleaguered  town. 


But  when  they  had  gone  some  fifty 
yards  they  found  that  the  wall  of  rock  on 
the  right  rose  suddenly,  while  the  path 
dipped  into  a  rugged,  narrow  valley, 
in  which  stood  a  portion  of  the  Boer  camp, 
by  no  means  left  unguarded,  as  Grainger 
could  see  by  the  shadowy  forms  flitting 
hither  and  thither  between  the  roughly 
constructed  wooden  huts. 

It  was  an  ideal  place  for  a  small  camp, 
guarded  as  it  was  all  round  with  precipi- 
tous walls  of  rock,  and  entered  only  by 
that  narrow  pass,  which  a  dozen  men 
could  have  held  against  an  army.  For  a 
moment  a  wild  idea  of  rushing  the  camp 
flitted  through  Grainger's  mind,  but  he 
was  young  and  doubtful  and  thought  of 
his  men. 

With  a  whispered  word  he  turned  them 
about,  but  hardly  had  they  begun  to  re- 
trace their  steps  when,  like  a  huge  wave 
from  the  open  sea  rushing  up  between  the 
banks  of  a  narrow  river,  a  crowd  of  Boers 
was  flung  headlong  into  the  opening,  as 
Grainger  judged  from  the  shouts  outside, 
by  a  sudden  rush  of  the  Lancers,  who  were 
hovering  on  either  flank  of  the  retreating 
infantry. 

Grainger's  resolution  was  taken  in  a 
moment. 

"  One  volley,  boys,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
the  bayonet !  It 's  all  or  nothing  now — 
death  or  freedom !  " 

The  Boers  had  turned,  and  were  hold- 
ing the  opening  of  the  pass  against  the 
Lancers,  while  behind  him  Grainger  could 
hear  hoarse  shouts  from  the  camp  and  the 
rushing  of  many  feet. 

"  Quick  now — steady !  "  he  said  hoarse- 
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ly,  and  the  word  passed  softly  from  one 
to  the  other. 

(The  Boers  who  were  fighting  desper- 
ately at  the  entrance  to  the  pass  never 
knew  exactly  what  happened  at  that  mo- 
ment. All  they  could  say  was  that  from 
somewhere  behind  them,  apparently  from 
their  own  camp,  came  a  volley  which,  in 
that  narrow  causeway  and  from  forty 
yards'  range,  acted  on  them  as  the  powder 
of  a  gun  acts  on  the  shell,  and  the  more 
as,  a  minute  after,  a  regiment  of  the 
rooineks — the  Boers  swore,  and  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  that  there  were  five  hundred 
of  them — dashed  over  them  with  the 
"  long  knives/'  literally  carving  for  them- 
selves a  path  in  the  open. 

But  alas !  Grainger  and  his  men  were 
just  too  late.  The  Lancers  had  done  what 
they  had  been  sent  to  do.  They  had  flung 
back  into  their  own  kennel  a  crowd  of  the 
Boers,  and  had  cleared  the  way  for  the 
infantry,  and  then,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  men  who  had  so  unexpectedly  turned 
the  flight  of  the  Boers  into  a  slaughter, 
they  swung  round  and  rejoined  their  own 
men. 

Grainger  found  himself  in  the  open,  but 
the  fighting  had  rolled  five  hundred  yards 
to  the  northeast,  and  again  he  was  alone. 
He  was  not,  however,  dismayed.  About 
a  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  them  was  a 
low  kopje  strewn  from  base  to  summit  with 
massive  crags.  If  they  could  reach  that, 
they  might  lie  there  concealed  until  the 
road  was  clear  for  them.  As  coolly  as 
if  he  were  on  the  parade-ground  at  Alder- 
shot  he  made  for  this  spot  at  the  double, 
and  his  men  with  equal  imperturbability 
followed  him. 

Half-way  to  the  kopje  for  which  the 
Loamshires  were  making  was  a  shallow 
sluit,  in  English  a  dried-up  watercourse. 
Grainger  knew  the  district  slightly,  and 
was  looking  out  for  this,  but  ere  he 
reached  it  his  course  was  suddenly 
checked. 

From  the  long  grass  in  which  the  sluit 
was  buried,  a  figure  sprang  suddenly  up- 
wards, discharged  his  rifle  into  the  run- 
ning group  of  British,  and  then  with  a 
cry,  "  The  rooineks — the  rooineks  are 
here,"  dived  again  into  the  scrub  and  dis- 
appeared. 

A  quick  dropping  volley  from  the  sluit 
showed  that  the  Boer  who  had  given  the 


warning  was  not  the  only  one  there,  but 
Grainger  did  not  stop  for  them.  With  a 
harsh  shout  he  leapt  into  the  ditch,  alight- 
ing on  the  prone  form  of  a  Boer,  whom  he 
immediately  thrust  through  with  his 
sword,  while  half  a  dozen  others,  who  had 
arisen,  were  flung  aside  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  Loamshires  and  left  dead  or  dying 
behind  them.  Another  two  minutes  of 
breathless  rush,  and  the  handful  of 
British  were  brought  up  dead  by  a  steep 
wall  of  rock. 

"  To  th'  roight,  sor-r— th'  roight !  " 
shouted  Micky,  and  Grainger  made  for 
the  right. 

But  there  was  a  muffled  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  the  veldt,  hoarse  shouts,  a  rumble  of 
strange  oaths  in  Biblical  Dutch,  and 
Grainger,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  knew 
that  he  was  trapped. 

"  Lay  down  your  guns !  "  cried  a  hoarse 
voice  in  English.  "  Lay  down  your  guns, 
or  we  fire  !  " 

And  Grainger  wheeling  round  saw  the 
weird  night  radiance  glinting  on  a  couple 
of  hundred  rifle-barrels.  For  a  moment 
he  hesitated.  A  volley  and  a  charge,  and 
all  would  be  over.  They  would  lose  life, 
but  not  honor.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
men  beside  him,  and  his  lips  tightened. 
They  were  one  to  twelve.  He  had  no  right 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  his  own  senti- 
ment, though  he  knew  that  were  he  to  say 
the  word  his  men  would  even  throw  them- 
selves against  the  adamantine  death  in 
front. 

"  I  yield !  "  he  cried. 

"Then  stay  where  you  are,"  said  t1  • 
voice  that  had  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render. "  The  daylight  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  we  can  see  you. 
Don't  try  to  move,  or  we  will  blow  the  lot 
of  you  to  fragments." 

When  the  daylight  came  with  its  steel- 
like misty  radiance,  it  saw  the  Lieutenant 
seated  on  a  bowlder  biting  his  lip  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
keep  back  the  tears. 

"  Your  sword,  rooinek,"  said  the  black- 
bearded  Boer  who  was  directing  opera- 
tions. 

Grainger  swung  round  and  thrusting 
his  weapon  some  six  or  eight  inches  into 
a  crevice  among  the  rocks  broke  it  in  two, 
then  handed  the  pieces  to  his  captor.  He 
of  the  black  beard  only  laughed. 
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"It's  hard  on  you/'  he  said;  "but 
better  luck  next  time." 

Then  he  collected  the  muskets  from  the 
sixteen  Loamshires  and  handed  them  to 
one  of  the  youths  who  had  followed  him. 

"  Three  of  my  men  are  wounded/'  said 
Grainger. 

"  So  !  Van  Slyt,  run  and  bring  up  three 
ambulances  quick.  You  stop  here/'  he 
added,  turning  to  Grainger — he  spoke 
excellent  English  by  the  way — "  until  you 
get  the  word.  They  will  bring  you  food 
and  see  after  your  wounded.  If  you  try 
to  escape  you  will  be  shot." 

Grainger  returned  to  his  seat  on  the 
bowlder  saying  nothing.  The  sixteen 
Loamshires. were  not  so  reticent. 

"It's  har-rd  luck/'  murmured  Micky; 
"but  nivver  say  die.  Iv  coorse  they  11 
tak'  us  to  Prethoria.  An'  it  '11  be  har-rder 
luck  if  I  can't  give  'em  th'  slip  afoor  its 
over." 

But  he  did  not  say  this  aloud.  It  was 
something  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Jim  about 
— "on  the  strict  Q.T./'  as  the  Cockney 
would  have  put  it. 

Jim  Quigley  himself  made  quite  an  ora- 
tion on  the  event. 


The  stars  must  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  Cockney's  opinions  of  the  incident. 
They  were  not  couched  in  the  language 
that  usually  obtains  in  Mayfair  drawing- 
rooms  and  high  schools  for  young  ladies. 
But  they  were  none  the  less  a  very  striking 
and  complete  commentary  on  the  situa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  NECESSARY  DIGRESSION. 

It  was  as  long  ago  as  April,  1899. 

Dr.  Leyds,  seated  in  his  pleasant 
chambers  in  Brussels,  was  bending  over 
a  document  in  the  crabbed  and  not  too 
legible  handwriting  of  the  State  Secretary 
at  Pretoria,  which  he  was  laboriously 
translating  by  the  aid  of  a  cipher  key  held 
in  place  by  his  left  elbow.  An  important 
document  evidently,  for  Leyds  would  not 
even  trust  his  own  secretary,  whom  yet 


he  trusted  above  all  other  men  on  earth, 
to  decipher  it. 

"  So ! "  he  cried,  when,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half's  ceaseless  work  the  State 
Secretary's  letter  lay  before  him  in  good 
plain  Dutch :  "  So  !  It  has  come  at  last !  "' 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  by  the 
window,  gazing  down  at  the  brilliantly 
dressed  throng  of  Belgians  passing  and  re- 
passing in  the  glittering  sunlight, — gaz- 
ing down  at  them,  but  seeing  them  not, 
for  his  thoughts  were  far  away  across  the 
wide  breadth  of  ocean  among  the  people 
whom  he  loved,  and  for  whom  he  had 
worked,  patiently,  silently,  for  years,  with 
his  heart  ever  fixed  on  the  day  that  was 
new  so  near  the  dawn. 

"  We  shall  be  ready  by  October  10th," 
the  State  Secretary's  dispatch  had  said. 
"  Steyn  has  definitely  promised  to  join 'us 
— it  was  that  we  were  waiting  for  so  long 
— and  the  Afrikander  Bund  has  ready 
50,000  men.  You  have  six  months,  and 
the  guns  and  ammunition  from  Krupp's 
and  Creuzof  s  must  be  here  by  then.  That 
is  your  task.  Oom  Paul  is  playing  with 
Chamberlain  as  the  cat  with  the  mouse, 
and  will  keep  him  quietly  going  until  we 
are  ready.  Then  Piet  will  take  the  thing 
in  hand,  and  long  ere  a  single  British 
regiment  can  cross  the  seas,  Natal  will  be 
ours.  Cape  Colony  may  be  left  to  the 
fifty  thousand  Dutchmen  whom  Cromje 
will  lead.  We  count  upon  you,  too,  to 
bring  the  nations  of  Europe  about  the  ears 
of  these  rooinek  bandits." 

This  is  a  very  free  translation  of  the 
State  Secretary's  dispatch,  and  I  leave  out 
altogether  the  many  formal  clauses  that 
followed,  giving  Leyds  instructions  as  to 
this  and  that.  Only  one  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  "  I  have  cabled  you  a 
credit  of  £500,000.  We  cannot  afford  to 
spare  money  now.  Spend  it  in  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  and  your  own  Brussels;  aye, 
in  London  itself.  We  look  to  you  to  keep 
us  posted  with  the  news  from  London,  and 
see  to  it  also  that  none  of  the  British  regi- 
ments leave  their  country  without  some 
men  in  their  midst  whose  pockets  are  full 
of  Transvaal  gold." 

Dr.  Leyds  smiled  slowly  as  he  read  this 
clause  over  again. 

"  That  goes  without  saying,"-  he  mut- 
tered, "  and  yet  it 's  none  so  easy  to  buy  an 
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Englishman.  A  Frenchman,  a  German, 
a  Belgian — yes — cartloads  at  a  franc  or 
two  a  head ;  but  the  buying  of  an  English 
soldier  needs  great  art  and  much  money."' 

He  walked  to  his  bureau,  and  picking 
up  a  telegram  form  wrote  the  following 
laconic  message : — 

Come.     L. 

The  message  was  addressed  to  Captain 
Smithson  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Loamshire  regiment,  Carchester,  and  by 
noon  the  next  day  the  captain  had 
answered  the  summons  in  person. 

The  two  men  met  like  brothers. 

"  Well,"  said  Smithson,  speaking  Dutch 
and  speaking  it  like  a  native.  "  I  should 
have  come  without  your  summons.  I  have 
news  for  you." 

"Yes?" 

"  Yes — the  Loamshires  are  ordered  to 
Natal." 

"  Then  there  is  a  God  after  all ! "  ex- 
claimed the  doctor. 

Smithson  looked  at  him  aghast.  Then 
he  smiled  quickly. 

"  Is  the  sending  of  the  Loamshires  to 
Natal  an  indubitable  bit  of  religious  evi- 
dence ? "  he  asked  half  mockingly. 
"  There  is  not  much  in  common  between 
religion  and  the  Loamshires." 

"  I  did  not  speak  because  the  Loam- 
shires were  going,  but  because  you  were 
going." 

"  Ah  !    Is  it  here,  then—" 

"  Franz,  you  are  faithful  to  the  old  land 
yet?" 

"As  heaven  is  my  witness — yes." 

"  Your  contact  with  the  rooineks  has 
not  tainted  your  patriotism?" 

"  With  the  rooineks  !  God,  how  I  hate 
them !  If  you  could  hear  how  they  speak 
of  our  people,  the  foul-mouthed  obloquy 
they  heap  upon  us — oh,  if  it  were  not  that 
I  hope  for  a  full  revenge,  I  should- have 
shot  some  of  them  with  my  own  hand  ere 
this !  " 

"  Your  revenge  is  very  near,"  said 
Leyds  gravely. 

"  Is  it  war  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
it  is  war  ?  " 

"  It  is  war,"  responded  Leyds  in  the 
same  solemn  tone. 

Smithson  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
began  to  stride  hastily  up  and  down  the 
room. 
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"  If  you  knew  what  this  meant  to  me !  " 
he  cried.  "  I  seem  to  have  spent  centuries 
over  there,  in  that  accursed  country,  sti- 
lling all  sentiment,  all  emotion,  keeping 
my  eye  fixed  ever  on  the  goal,  and  now, 
and  now — what  are  the  commands  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  ever.  Just  as  Oom  Paul 
told  you  when  years  and  years  ago  he  sent 
you  on  your  mission.  You  are  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  rooineks,  to  learn  their 
secrets,  and  to  betray  them.  Sometime, 
when  the  war  breaks  out,  you  may  by  a 
word  bring  fearful  disaster  on  the  British 
troops.  You  have  gained  their  confi- 
dence ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  ?  None  would  recognize 
in  Frank  Smithson,  the  dashing  captain 
of  the  Third  Loamshires,  Franz  Ulaff  the 
Boer."  Then  with  a  quick  change  of 
manner :  "  But  I  am  only  a  spy.  It 's 
but  dirty  work  after  all.  Joubert,  when 
last  I  saw  him,  treated  me  with  but  ill- 
disguised  contempt — a  sort  of  necessary 
evil." 

"  You  are  not  a  spy,"  said  Leyds. 
"  You  are  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
by  him  to  the  destruction  of  the  hosts  of 
the  British." 

Smithson  (or  Ulaff,  for  that  was  his 
proper  name)  smiled  rather  drearily. 

"  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  think  so. 
But  I  have  lived  all  these  years  among 
British  officers  by  whom  a  spy  and  a 
traitor  are  considered  as  lower  than  the 
reptiles." 

"  You  are  no  traitor,"  said  Leyds. 
"  You  are  a  Boer,  and  you  fight  for  the 
Boers.  Good  heavens  !  Franz  you  are  not 
weakening  now  just  as  the  call  is  sound- 
ing?" 

"  No,"  cried  Ulaff  fiercely.  "  I  have 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough  and  I  will  not 
draw  back." 

"  You  must  not  think  your  work  will  be 
plighted.  Joubert  himself  shall  thank  you 
on  the  day  when  by  your  means  he  shall 
raise  the  Vierkleur  over  the  Parliament 
House  in  Pietermaritzburg." 

"  Ay,  thank  me,  and  spurn  me  with  his 
foot  in  the  doing !  This  is  not  a  soldier's 
trick;  it  is  the  invention  of  Paul  Kruger 
— the  scheme  of  a  politician !  " 

"  But,  Franz — " 

"  Heed  me  not !  I  will  go  through  with 
it !     But  pray  for  me,  and  pray  that  with 
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the  moment  of  my  country's  victory  I  may 
look  into  the  eyes  of  death !" 

But  all  that  was  as  long  ago  as  April, 


'99. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRESIDENT   KRUGER's   SIGNATURE. 

The  Loamshires  were  guarding  the  out- 
posts, and  Reginald  was  making  his 
rounds,  seeing  that  all  was  right,  and  cast- 
ing keen  glances  across  the  veldt.  All  at 
once  he  was  brought  up  by  the  murmur- 
ing sound  of  voices  apparently  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mound  of  earth,  which 
the  trench- diggers  had  thrown  up.  He 
crept  up  and  crawled,  almost  snake-like, 
to  the  top  of  the  mound.  There,  peering 
over,  he  saw  indistinctly  the  blurred  fig- 
ures of  two  men,  both  lying  full  length, 
and  conversing  with  their  heads  close  to- 
gether. Reginald  strained  his  ears,  as 
much  to  see  if  he  could  identify  the  voices 
as  to  catch  the  trend  of  their  conversation. 

The  men  were  conversing  for  the  most 
part  in  whispers,  but  every  now  and  again 
their  voices  would  rumble  hoarsely  for  a 
minute  or  two,  until  the  one  would  notice 
that  the  other  was  speaking  loudly,  and 
utter  whispered  warning. 

"  Sunday ! "  he  heard  one  of  the  men 
say,  in  one  of  these  involuntary  outbreaks. 
"  The  verdoomed  rooineks  have  no  reli- 
gion." 

The  other  man  laughed.  Evidently  his 
piety  was  less  stern  than  that  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Well,  next  Sunday  is  the  day,  anyway. 
They  start  at  one  o'clock,  and  will  attempt 
to  capture  Klucher's  Kopje. 

"We  shall  be  ready  for  them,"  said 
the  other  man  grimly. 

Reginald  ground  his  teeth.  He  knew 
that  a  carefulhy-laid  plan  had  been  made 
for  a  night  sortie  to  Klucher's  Kopje, 
where  the  Boers  had  lately  mounted  a  big 
gun,  and  here  was  the  news  being  conveyed 
straight  to  the  enemy's  camp.  No  wonder 
they  had  met  with  reverses, — no  wonder 
their  best-laid  plans  had  "  ganged  agley !  " 

He  rapidly  reviewed  the  situation.  If  he 
alarmed  the  guard  the  men  might  escape 
in  the  gathering  mist.  He  quickly  made 
up  his  mind.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  do, 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  camp  it  must  be 
done. 


He  drew  his  revolver  from  his  belt,  and 
took  careful  aim  at  one  of  the  blurred 
masses  on  the  ground  below  him.  The 
next  moment  he  felt  the  earth  slipping 
away  from  beneath  him,  and  as  he  fired, 
the  whole  bank  gave  way,  carrying  him 
with  a  rush  into  the  trench,  and  burying 
him  beneath  a  mass  of  debris. 

He  had  just  time  ere  the  earth  closed 
over  him  to  hear  an  almost  blood-curdling 
shriek,  the  shriek  that  can  never  be  mis- 
taken, the  shriek  of  a  man  in  the  last 
agony- — a  dark  figure  flitted  across  him, 
treading  underfoot  his  one  free  hand,  and 
disappearing  in  the  darkness,  and  then  for 
the  space  of  a  breath  all  was  still. 

The  next  instant,  the  whole  camp  was 
ringing  with  the  alarms,  and  Reginald, 
shaking  himself  free  from  the  earth  which 
had  temporarily  buried  him,  found  him- 
self in  very  unpleasant  danger  of  being 
shot  by  his  own  men.  Fortunately  they 
recognized  his  voice,  and  the  next  moment 
he  had  sent  some  of  them  flying  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  suspected  spy  had 
disappeared,  while  others  he  sent  for  lan- 
terns. 

The  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  mound 
was  lying  stark  and  still,  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  earth,  his  arms  doubled  un- 
der him  as  if  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
rise. 

"  This  'un  's  dead  enuff,"  said  one  of  the 
men.     "  Tt  fair  in  the  neck-'ole,  too." 

Reginald  took  one  of  the  lanterns  to  see 
if  he  could  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  man 
who  had  fled.  He  could  not  do  this,  but 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench  he 
found  a  little  fragment  of  blue  paper. 
He  picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it  careless- 
ly, then  dropped  his  lantern  with  a  crash. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  men, 
running  up. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Reginald. 

But  it  was  something,  for  that  tiny  slip 
of  paper  bore  the  signature  of  Paul 
Kruger,  and  ran: — 

Pass  the  bearer  of  this  safely  through 
at  all  times.  He  is  engaged  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Republic.     Paul  Kruger. 

Reginald  seized  another  lantern,  and 
read  the  paper  through  again.  Then,  with 
a  whispered,  order  to  his  men,  he  set  off 
at  a  run  towards  the  General's  quarters, 
taking  the  weird  little  document  direct  to 
Sir  George  White. 
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"  I  thought  I  had  better  do  so,"  he  said, 
as  Sir  George  examined  it.  "  I  feared  to 
show  it  to  any  one." 

"  Where  did  yon  get  it  ? "  asked  the 
General. 

In  a  few  words  Eeginald  told  him  of  his 
adventure  in  the  trenches. 

"  You  did  not  recognize  either  of  the 
speakers,  you  say." 

"  No,  sir.  My  most  unfortunate  fail 
startled  the  survivor,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  recovered  he  had  clean  disappeared. 
I  turned  out  the  guard  and  searched  the 
place  thoroughly, — and  the  dead  man,  too, 
they  are  at  him  now, — and  I  examined  the 
sentries,  but  they  had  seen  nothing  sus- 
picious." 

"  And  where  found  you  this  ?  " 

"Just  by  the  spot  over  which  the  sur- 
vivor passed.  I  have  set  a  secret  watch  all 
round  in  case  he  should  return  to  search 
for  it." 

"  The  conversation  you  heard  was  a 
curious  one." 

"  It  was,  sir.  And  from  the  way  the 
man  spoke  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  one  who 
would  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning 
your  intentions,  sir." 

"  That  is  what  struck  me,  Curtis." 

The  General  took  two  or  three  strides 
across  the  room. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Curtis,"  he 
said,  "but  it  must  go  no  further.  The 
place  is  honeycombed  with  spies — our 
slightest  movements  seem  to  be  known  to 
the  enemy.  That  affair  of  Friday  week, 
when  the  Loamshires  were  so  cut  up, — 
Colonel  Hamilton  tells  me  the  enemy  were 
•clearly  forewarned,  and  were  on  the  alert. 
They  were  actually  in  strong  force  behind 
him." 

"  One  of  the  Dutch  Colonists,  perhaps, 
sir." 

"  How  would  a  civilian  learn  of  that 
plan  which  was  known  only  to  myself, 
Hamilton,  and  his  officers  ?  " 

"  Among  whom  you  would  hardly  look 
for  the  traitor,  sir." 

The  General  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  suppose  not,  Curtis ;  and  yet  I  am 
getting  to  that  frame  of  mind  when  I 
would  hardly  trust  my  own  brother." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  broken 
nrst  by  Eeginald. 

"I  had  a  suggestion  to  make,  sir,  on 


that  piece  of  paper.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  about  its  being  Kruger's  signature."' 

"  I  can  soon  test  that,"  replied  the  Gen- 
eral, as  he  summoned  an  orderly. 

"  I  want  Major  Duckley." 

The  Major  was  promptly  on  the  spot. 

"  Ducklev,  you  know  Kruger's  signa- 
ture—eh ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Major. 

"Is  that  it?" 

The  Major  took  the  little  slip  of  paper 
jauntily  enough,  but  when  he  saw  its  tenor 
his  face  paled  visibly  beneath  the  bronze. 

"  God !  sir — have  you  caught  one  of 
those  infernal  spies  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  General,  shaking  his 
head  sadly,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
clipped  his  wings.  Is  that  Kruger's  sig- 
nature ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  are  sure,  Duckley  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"  Thank  you — that  will  do.  Now,  Cur- 
tis,"— as  the  Major  disappeared  through 
the  doorway. 

"  You  were  discussing  this  morning  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  message  through 
the  Boer  lines." 

"Well?" 

"  You  fear  to  trust  a  Kaffir,  or  even  a 
Dutchman  ?  " 

"  With  anything  vital — yes." 

"  I  was  going  to  propose,  sir,  that  I 
should  go." 

"You!    Curtis!" 

"  Myself,  sir." 

"  The  chances  of  getting  through  are 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty." 

"  I  would  trust  to  the  one,  sir." 

The  General  resumed  his  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"  Look  here,  Curtis,"  he  said;  "  I  know 
to  a  day  when  we  must  capitulate  if  we  are 
not  relieved.  I  want  General  Buller  to 
know  just  how  we  are  situated — it  is  vital 
he  should  know,  not  only  for  our  sakes  but 
for  his.  It  may  influence  his  movements. 
How  would  you  set  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  go  as  directly  south  as  I 
could,  sir.  I  know  the  road  to  the  Tugela 
intimately." 

"Ah — Rieker's  farm,  I  see,"  said  the 
General,  smiling  slyly. 

*'  It 's  a  soldier's  business  to  know  the 
roads,  sir." 
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"  Ay,  and  he  does  n't  learn  any  the  less 
quickly  because  he  has  a  sweet  young  lady 
to  teach  him." 

"  And  then  again,  sir,  I  can  speak  the 
Dutch  fluently." 

"  Again  the  young  ladies,  Curtis  ?  " 

"  I  began  to  study  it  before  I  came  out, 


sir. 


But  found  your  tutors  on  this  side 
more  to  your  liking — eh  ?  However,  I  've 
a  good  mind  to  accept  your  offer.  How 
will  you  proceed  ?  "  { 

"I  should  start  at  dark,  sir, — say  to- 
morrow night, — and  attempt  to  get 
through  their  lines  without  making  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  them,  but  if  not 
I  should  pose  as  a  Boer  and  trust  to  that 
paper.  I  could  give  them  some  informa- 
tion about  Ladysmith  you  know,  sir,  in- 
formation that  might  do  them  good." 

"It's  very  risky,  Curtis,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  refuse.  And  the  dispatches  ?" 

"  Could  they  not  be  verbal,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  why  not  ?  " 

And  they  spent  the  next  twenty  minutes 
in  earnest  converse,  the  General  rapidly 
summarizing  for  the  benefit  of  his  heroic 
subordinate  the  information  that  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ABOUT  A  PAETING. 


Hilda  was  standing  in  the  cool  shadows 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  for  a 
moment  Reginald,  blinded  as  he  was  by 
the  fierce  glare  without,  did  not  see  her. 
Indeed,  it  was  her  voice  that  first  guided 
him  to  her. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  my  sister,  Captain 
Curtis  ?  "  she  asked  with  a  curious  tremolo 
vibration,  as  if  she  half- dreaded  his  an- 
swer. 

Reginald  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
before  her  in  silence,  wondering  how  much 
he  dared  to  say,  and  hungering  to  say  all 
that  was  in  his  mind. 

"  Grietje  is  in  the  next  room — shall  I 
call  her?  "  continued  Hilda  with  the  same 
odd  tremulousness. 

"  I  do  not  want  your  sister ;  I  came  to 
see  you.    I  came  to  say  good-by." 

"  Good-by— oh,  Reginald !  " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  ut- 


tered the  name  in  his  hearing,  and  it 
sounded  like  the  sweetest  music  in  his 
thirsty  ears. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 
"  I  am  to  leave  Ladysmith  to-night  on 
duty — perhaps  I  may  never  return." 

The  next  moment,  all  barriers  flung 
away,  she  was  clinging  to  his  arm,  sobbing 
bitterly. 

Reginald  clasped  her  to  him  passion- 
atelv. 

""Hilda !  "  he  cried,  "  Hilda,  dearest !  " 

She  drew  away,  glancjng  at  him  shyly 
through  a  mist  of  tears. 

"  Is  it — is  it  another  sortie  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  No.  I  am  going  alone.  I  must  not 
say  more, — and  on  this  you  will  be  silent 
as  death,  dear  ?  " 

She  nodded,  unable  to  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  Hilda,  dear,"  he  whispered,  bending 
towards  her,  "  mav  I — I  kiss  you  before  I 
go?" 

She  shook  her  head,  then  with  a  sudden 
forward  movement  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his. 

"  Darling  —  Hilda  —  do  you  mean — 
this?"  he  whispered  brokenly. 

"  Must  you  go,  dear  ?  " 

"Yes.  It  is  the  call  of  duty,  and  I  am 
a  soldier.    Good-by !  " 

"  My  own  dear  boy !  Heaven  take  you 
through  in  safety !  "  she  sobbed. 

The  next  minute  he  was  gone,  and 
Hilda,  left  to  the  drearier  part,  flung  her- 
self face  down  on  the  soft  rugs  which  cov- 
ered the  floor,  striving  in  vain  to  still  the 
heavy  sobs  which  almost  seemed  as  though 
they  would  rack  her  slender  frame  to 
pieces. 

An  hour  later  Reginald,  with  all  the 
"  slimness  "  of  an  educated  scout  and  a 
disciple  of  Baden-Powell,  was  twisting  a 
snake-like  course  amidst  the  long  grass 
and  kopjes  which  cover  the  southern  ap- 
proach to  Ladysmith. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PIERCING    THE    ENEMY'S    LINES. 

Reginald's  idea  had  been  to  cover  as 
large  a  distance  as  possible  during  the 
night,  and  then  to  lie  concealed  among  the 
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rocks  throughout  the  daylight.  He  had 
three  days'  rations  with  him,  but  he  car- 
ried no  arms  save  a  small  revolver,  which 
hie  could  easily  throw  away  if  he  found 
himself  in  any  danger  of  being  captured 
by  the  enemy.  He  was  hoping  he  might 
get  safely  through  the  lines  by  sheer  ma- 
neuvering, but  if  not  he  would  use  that 
pass  of  Kruger's,  pose  as  a  Boer  spy,  and 
make  his  escape  from  the  Boer  camp  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

For  an  hour,  nearly  two,  he  marched 
stolidly  on  beneath  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  darkness,  hoping  to  reach  certain 
rocky  ground  he  knew  of  where  he  might 
lie  concealed  through  the  day.  He  knew 
he  must  be  approaching  the  Boer  lines, 
however,  and  as  he  was  ignorant  of  their 
exact  whereabouts  he  retarded  his  steps 
and  redoubled  his  caution. 

Six  miles  out  from  Ladysmith,  as  he 
was  marching  steadily  southward,  he  sud- 
denly heard  the  muttering  of  voices,  ap- 
parently only  a  few  yards  from  him.  He 
dropped  to  earth  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  lay  there,  extended  at  full  length, 
with  every  sense  on  the  alert.  It  was  some 
minutes,  however,  before  he  could  locate 
the  voices  he  could  so  plainly  hear;  but 
before  that  time  had  elapsed,  he  had  an 
experience  which  all  but  put  a  premature 
end  to  his  expedition. 

He  felt  suddenly  the  clutch  of  a  hand  on 
bis  ankle.  It  was  only  a  gentle  touch,  but 
it  almost  stilled  the  beating  of  Eeginald's 
heart.  He  lay  motionless,  however,  await- 
ing developments. 

The  hand  traveled  along  his  leg  and  so 
right  up  to  his  face,  where  it  rested  a  mo- 
ment on  his  chin.  Then  some  one  mur- 
mured in  Dutch. 

"  It  is  not  he.  This  has  no  beard.  A 
youngster." 

A  rustle  among  the  grass,  and  Eeginald 
knew  that  his  strange  visitant  had  de- 
parted. But  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  could  get  grip  of  all  his  faculties  again. 

Then,  once  more  there  was  a  murmur- 
ing of  voices,  and  the  cold  sweat  broke  out 
on  Eeginald's  brow  as  he  realized  that 
they  were  behind  him  as  well  as  before. 
Was  he  surrounded  by  Boers?  he  asked 
himself. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  grass  about  a 
dozen  feet  away,  and  two  men  of  huge 


build  arose  and  stood  almost  over  him, 
talking  in  rumbling  undertones. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  one  of  them,  striking 
a  match  and  glancing  at  a  huge  silver 
watch  he  lugged  from  his  pocket. 

"  Ja,"  assented  the  other. 

The  first  speaker  swung  round  and 
shouted  something  in  stentorian  tones, 
and  immediately  the  ground  around  Eegi- 
nald seemed  to  spring  to  sudden  life. 
There  must  have  been  thirty  of  them,  and 
they  had  evidently  halted  there  to  snatch 
an  hour  or  two  of  repose  in  the  middle  of 
some  night  expedition — foraging  or 
scouting,  perhaps. 

In  ten  minutes  they  had  disappeared, 
and  Eeginald  breathed  a  heavy  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

"  God !  what  a  narrow  shave !  "  he  mut- 
tered. "  I  must  have  stumbled  right  into 
the  middle  of  them  in  the  darkness." 

When  at  length  be  rose  again  to  his  feet 
he  found  the  night  had  changed  and  for 
the  worse.  A  heavy  mist  was  rolling  up 
from  the  south,  causing  the  rocks  and 
crags  and  hillocks  to  take  on  weird,  un- 
canny shapes  at  short  range  of  vision,  and 
rendering  them  invisible  until  they  were 
almost  on  top  of  him. 

"  An  infernal  nuisance  this !  "  he  mut- 
tered.   "  I  wonder  where  the  deuce  I  am." 

He  pressed  carefully  forward,  examin- 
ing the  way  before  him  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  for  half  an  hour  met  with  no  further 
impediment  than  was  presented  by  the 
bowlders  over  which  he  now  and  again 
tripped. 

"  I  can't  get  through  their  lines  yet," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  wonder  where  I 
am  ?  This  infernal  mist  has  spoiled  every- 
thing." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  caromed 
sharply  against  a  broad,  yielding  form, 
and  the  next  moment  a  pair  of  arms  had 
clasped  his  body  in  a  vise-like  hug,  and  he 
was  struggling  frantically  with  an  un- 
known, unseen  opponent.  Had  it  been 
they  two  alone,  Eeginald  would  have  come 
off  conqueror  for  he  was  a  Devonshire 
man,  and  in  Devonshire  the  traditions  of 
Jan  Eidd  yet  flourish.  Indeed,  he  had 
gained  the  victory,  so  far  as  his  opponent 
went,  for,  with  a  hug  that  seemed  to  crack 
the  frame  of  his  foe  like  a  basket  under  a 
cartwheel,    Eeginald    twisted    the    Boer 
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round  and  brought  him  to  earth  with  a 
mighty  crash. 

But  his  triumph  was  short-lived.  The 
shouts  of  the  Boer  and  the  noise  of  the 
struggling  had  brought  out  a  score  more 
of  them,  and  Beginald,  seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded, surrendered  as  gracefully  as  he 
could  to  overwhelming  force. 

With  no  very  gentle  hands  they 
dragged  him  about  a  score  of  yards,  where 
stood  a  wooden  hut,  into  which  they 
thrust  him,  while  one  of  them  went  in 
search  of  the  veldt-cornet. 

Beginald  began  seriously  to  consider 
the  situation.  Should  he  pose  as  a  rooinek 
officer  who  had  been  out  reconnoitering 
and  had  lost  his  way?  Would  they  take 
his  word  for  that,  and  make  him  a  prison- 
er of  war  ?  Or  would  they  shoot  hirn^as  a 
spy  ?  Even  if  they  took  the  more  merciful 
view  of  it,  his  mission  to  the  south  would 
be  at  an  end,  for  he  would  be  sent  to  Pre- 
toria. And  he  had  that  pass  !  If  he  used 
that,  and  was  discovered,  it  would  be  death 
to  a  certainty.  But  at  all  costs  he  must 
try  and  bluff  them,  that  he  might  carry 
the  Chief's  messages  south.  He  must  not 
consider  how  to  save  his  own  skin.  Life 
was  but  a  trifle;  but  he  must,  at  all  haz- 
ards, try  to  deliver  the  General's  message. 
Was  that  pass  of  Kruger's  a  trump  card? 
He  felt  a  trifle  more  dubious  about  it  than 
he  had  in  the  General's  quarters  at  Lady- 
smith.  Nevertheless,  he  determined  to 
pla3^  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 

He  had  arrived  at  this  decision  when  the 
veldt-cornet — an  old  man  with  a  flowing 
iron-gray  beard  and  a  face  of  stone — en- 
tered, followed  by  half  a  dozen  burghers, 
two  of  whom  bore  lanterns.  Beginald  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"Dag,  Oom,"  he  said,  tranquilly. 

The  old  man  started,  then  turned  to  his 
companions. 

:'  You  said  you  had  captured  a  rooinek 
spy,"  he  exclaimed  half  angrily. 

"The  darkness  deceived  them,  Oom," 
said  Beginald  with  the  utmost  calm.  "  I 
am  as  good  a  Transvaaler  as  yourself. 


See,  I  have  Oom  Paul's  voucher  for  that, 
here." 

He  produced  the  pass  and  handed  it  to 
the  veldt-cornet  with  a  hand  that  never 
deviated  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  its  ice- 
like steadiness.  The  old  man  took  the 
paper  and  carried  it  to  one  of  the  lan- 
terns. 

"  Ja"  he  muttered,  more  to  himself 
than  to  the  others.  "  It  is  Paul  Kruger's 
signature.     I  know  it  well." 

Then  he  confronted  Beginald  again, 
peering  keenly  at  him 'from  below  his 
bushy  eyebrows. 

"  Whence  come  you  ?"  he  asked.  "  From 
Lady  smith  ?  " 

Beginald  nodded. 

"With  news?" 

Again  Beginald  nodded. 

"  So ! " 

Beginald  even  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
old  man  might  order  his  release.  But  in 
this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,"  the  old  man 
muttered;  "but  I  will  take  you  to  the 
General.     He  will  know." 

The  old  man  took  one  of  the  prisoner's 
arms,  and  signed  to  one  of  the  burghers 
to  take  the  other.  Within  ten  minutes 
Beginald  was  being  led  into  a  ruinous- 
looking  farmhouse,  which  he  judged  had 
been  hastily  evacuated  by  its  Colonist 
owner  on  the  approach  of  the  Boers. 

"  The  General,  is  he  sleeping  ?  "  the 
cornet  asked  of  a  man  who  was  lounging 
on  a  settee  in  the  entrance  hall. 

"  No ;  he  is  within  there,"  was  the  re- 
ply, with  a  nod  toward  the  door  on  the 
left. 

The  nest  moment  Beginald  was  being 
ushered  into  a  long,  low-browed  room,  lit 
on]y  by  two  lamps  placed  upon  a  table  in 
the  center. 

And  at  the  table  with  a  mass  of  maps 
and  papers  before  him  sat  Piet  Joubert, 
the  Commandant-General  of  the  allied 
forces  of  the  two  Bepublics. 

[to  be  continued.] 


KIRMAN   SHAH,  OR   ROYAL   PERSIAN 

This  is  a  valuable  antique,  hut  the  design  is  excellently  well  imitated  in  some  of  the  better  modern  rugs. 
The  section  shown  is  a  large  quarter  of  the  rug. 


FINE   RUGS 


By  DINAH   STURGIS 


THE  appreciation  of  fine  rugs  has 
grown  in  this  country  from 
practically  nothing  to  a  craze  with- 
in the  past  few  years.  This  is  also  true, 
only  in  less  degree,  of  :t Western  Europe ; 
there  the  appreciation  began  earlier,  but 
it  has  not  attained  the  momentum  of 
popularity  that  rug-collecting  has  ac- 
quired here,  where  money  is  more  quickly 
obtained  and  spent  with  more  freedom. 
Since  rugs  have  become  so  fashionable 
as  a  furnishing,  one  who  is  not  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  their  varieties  and  relative 
values  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  To 
be  able  to  say  of  a  rug  after  glancing  at 
it,  "  What  a  handsome  Sarak !  " — or 
Khorasan,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — seems 
to  give  the  speaker  that  species  of  moral 


support  which  Emerson  says  good  clothes 
supply.  At  any  rate,  the  possessor  of  even 
this  comparatively  small  amount  of  in- 
formation is  envied  by  the  uninitiated. 
A  good  many  people,  too,  are  "  making 
money  "  as  amateur  rug-collectors,  pick- 
ing up  a  fine  rug  here  and  another  there 
at  a  bargain,  and  later  on  disposing  of 
them  singly  or  together  at  a  profit.  It 
probably  is  not  worth  while  learning  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  air 
that  learning  in  public,  and  many  people 
are  devoid  of  the  trading  instinct,  but  it 
is  well  to  be  able  to  buy  rugs  intelligently 
for  one's  own  use,  and  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  studying  rugs  for  their  own 
s?,ke  is  compensation  for  any  effort  that 
the   study  requires,     xlt  present  it  does 
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A  MODERN  SERABEND 

In  Antique  Pattern,  the  so-called  "  Palm  Leaf." 
One  quarter  of  the  rug  is  shown. 

require  considerable  effort,  for  very  little 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  rugs, 
and  a  good  deal  of  that  little  is  such  a 
mixture  of  truth,  falsehood,  and  fiction  it 
is  misleading.  From  the  history  of  rugs, 
much  of  which  has  not  yet  been  written, 
although  all  of  it  has  been  pictured  in  the 
rugs  themselves,  the  following  notes  are 
sanctioned  by  rug  connoisseurs. 

The  best  rug-makers  in  the  world  have 
always  been,  and  are  to-day,  the  people  of 
the  East,  and  the  handsomest  and  most 
valuable  rugs  are  the  products  of  the 
Orient.  All  Oriental  rugs  belong  to  one 
or  the  other  of  two  general  classes, — an- 
tiques or  moderns, — those  made  genera- 
tions ago  for  private  use,  and  those  made 
to-day  or  of  late  years  for  the  rug  market. 
Oriental  rugs  come  mainly  from  Persia, 
Turkey,  Central  Asia,  and  India.  The 
rugs  in  each  of  these  divisions  are  classi- 
fied into  many  subdivisions  according  to 
the  name  of  the  province  or  town  where 
the  rugs  are  made,  no  two  places  making 
exactly  the  same  style  of  rug.  Beside  the 
subdivisions  just  named  there  are  a  few 
distinct  types  of  rugs  that  are  made  in 


isolated  centers.  The  greater  number  of 
Oriental  rugs  are  all  wool;  some  are  all 
silk;  some  are  all  cotton;  some  are  mix- 
tures. 

Among  the  best-known  Persian  rugs 
are  the  Kirman  Shahs,  the  Shirvans, 
Khorasans,  Kirmans,  Sehnas,  Serabends, 
and  Saraks.  Leading  varieties  of  Turkish 
rugs  are  the  Sivas,  the  Kurdistans,  and 
the  modern  G-hiordez.  The  Central  Asia 
rugs  oftenest  seen  are  the  Daghestans,  the 
Bokharas,  and  the  Khiva  Bokharas.  Eri- 
vans  are  from  Transcaucasus  in  the  Eus- 
sian  Empire.  Oushaks,  Pergamons, 
Azars,  and  numerous  other  Turkish  vari- 
eties divide  honors  with  the  Kasaks,  or 
Cossacks,  the  Carabaghs  and  Kurdish 
Moussouls  of  Central  Asia,  while  from 
India  come  the  soft  Cashmere  rugs,  in- 
cluding the  Agras,  Kandaharas,  Allaha- 
bads,  Lahores,  and  others.  Eug  dealers  dis- 
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MODERN   BOKHARA 

Note  the  selvage  of  warp  at  the  bottom.  This  is  duplicated 
at  the  opposite  end.  but  is  folded  out  of  sight  in  the 
photograph  The  full  length  of  the  rug  and  two-thirds 
of  the  width  are  shown. 
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tinguish     between     the     Oriental 
carpet,  which  is  a  large  rug,  and 
the  rug  proper,  which  we  call  the 
medium  or  small  nig.     There  are 
not    only   a   great   many    distinct 
varieties  of  rugs,  but  to  add  to  the 
confusion  one  rug  often  has  differ- 
ent    commercial     names.       Thus 
Daghestans    are    sometimes    called 
Turkish  rugs  and  sometimes  Per- 
sian, but  they  are  neither.  Daghes- 
tan  is  a  province  of  the  Eussian 
Empire,  but  the  rugs  made  there 
are   sometimes  carried   across  the 
Black    Sea,    and    upon    reaching 
Turkish  ports  are  called  Turkish 
rugs,  and  sometimes  they  are  ex- 
ported  via    Persia,   and   take   the 
name   of   that   country.      By   one 
dealer   a  rug  is  sometimes  called 
a  Herat,  and  by  another  the  same 
rug  is  called  a  Feraghan.     Herat 
is  the  gate  to  Feraghan,  a  province 
bordering  on  Afghanistan,  but  its 
own  particular  rugs  excel  the  rest 
of  the  Feraghan  group  and  should 
not  be  confounded  with  them.     It 
is  mystifying  to  the  amateur  rug-collector 
to  hear  one  dealer  claim  that  all  Ghiordez 
rugs  are  antiques  and  another  that  all 
Ghiordez  rugs  are  modern,  until  one  learns 
that  once  upon  a  time  rugs  of  exceptional 
beauty  were  produced  at  Ghiordez,  that 
the  place  was  destroyed  by  fire  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  that  now  a  new  rug-mak- 
ing center  in  Turkey  turns  out  all  the 
modern  rugs  known  as  Ghiordez  or  Yeor- 
dez.    An  antique  Ghiordez  is  always  a  rug, 
and  a  valuable  acquisition.     The  modern 
Ghiordez  is  a  carpet,  with  a  cotton  warp, 
short,  heavy  pile,  distinct  figures,  striking 
coloring,  and  especially  suited  to  libraries 
or   dining-rooms  where  the   furniture   is 
massive. 

It  is  not  easy  even  for  dealers  always  to 
distinguish  between  different  classes  of 
rugs.  The  modern  rug-makers  copy  each 
other's  designs  so  often  that  the  design 
itself  is  not  always  a  criterion.  All  deal- 
ers, too,  are  not  scrupulously  honest,  and 
modern  rugs  in  imitation  of  antiques  are 
frequently  bleached  to  soften  the  coloring 
and  hoodwink  the  unwary  into  thinking 
they  have  an  original  old  rug  of  exclusive 
design  when  it  is  only  a  modern  rug  of 


KASAK 

The  oldest  rugs  belong  to  this  variety.  The  photograph  shows 
something  over  a  quarter  of  the  rug  in  width,  but  omits  a 
round  cornered  diamond  figure  in  the  exact  center,  and  just 
above  the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  illustration. 


moderate  instead  of  great  value.  '  The 
coloring  of  an  antique  rug  softened  by  gen- 
erations of  time  is  of  permanent  beauty; 
a  chemically  produced  softness  is  not  only 
an  imitation  but  unreliable.  The 
"  washed  "  rugs  are  not  handled  by  first- 
class  dealers,  however,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know;  or  if  they  are,  are  honestly  thus 
labeled. 

The  value  of  a  rug  is  not  determined  by 
its  place  of  manufacture,  although  certain 
districts  are  notable  for  the  value  of  their 
rug  products.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  and 
knotting  of  a  rug  that  tell  the  chief  out- 
lines of  its  story;  then  the  design  and 
coloring  are  of  moment.  Oriental  rugs 
are  all  made  by  hand.  A  frame  is  made  of 
four  poles  lashed  together.  Upon  this  the 
warp  and  then  the  woof  are  strung,  and 
then  the  design  is  produced  bit  by  bit  by 
tying  in  short  lengths  of  wool  or  silk. 
The  finer  the  rug  the  more  knots  there  are 
to  the  square  inch.  Some  rugs  show  11,- 
250  knottings  per  "  pick  " — a  rug  meas- 
urement that  is  a  square  of  twenty-seven 
inches  on  each  side.  Daghestan,  Herat, 
and  Bokhara  rugs  show  from  14-1  to  300 
knots  to  the  square  inch,  while  some  Kir- 
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SHIRVAN 

The  photograph  shows  three  of  the  four  figures  in  the 
center,  and  the  full  width  of  the  center  but  for  a  row  of 
small  figures  between  the  center  medallions  and  the 
border,  such  as  are  shown  on  the  left. 

mans  have  as  many  as  600.  Persia  and 
Turkey  produce  many  sheep  and  goats, 
and  it  is  the  wool  of  these  animals,  to- 
gether with  silk,  that  goes  into  the  rugs 
of  these  countries.  India  is  not  a  wool- 
producing  land,  and  its  rugs  are  mostly 
of  cotton.  Silk-knotting  is  sometimes 
found  with  wool  warp  and  woof,  but  some 
very  valuable  rugs  with  silk  warp  and  silk 
woof  have  wool-knotting, — in  this  case  u 
marvelously  fine  wool. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  value  of  Oriental 
rugs  offhand.  A  real  antique  of  beautiful 
design  and  coloring  is  worth  practically 
just  what  any  one  who  wants  it  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Oriental  rugs  that  are  on 
sale  in  open  market  in  this  country  range 


in  price  from  five  dollars  for  a  small  mod- 
ern Daghestan  of  indifferent  pattern  and 
crude  colors  to  $13,000  for  a  Kirman 
Shah  carpet.  The  prices  paid  for  antiques 
so  worn  that  they  are  a  mass  of  darns 
often  exceed  those  asked  for  the  finest  new 
rugs;  the  latter  are  designed  for  modern 
usage,  while  the  coveted  ancient  rug  is 
fitted  only  for  the  cabinet  of  treasures. 

Some  antique  rugs  were  a  hundred 
years  in  making,  being  handed  down  as 
work  for  leisure  time  from  father  to  son 
or  wife  to  daughter.  The  secrets  of  many 
of  the  marvelously  beautiful  and  seeming- 
ly everlasting  dyes  used  by  the  early  rug- 
makers  passed  away  with  the  weavers' 
families,  while  the  vast  labor  that  went 
into  famous  old  rugs  was  possible  only 
when  human  labor  had  no  commercial 
value. 

Originally  rugs  were  made  not  only  for 
floor  coverings,  but  to  hang  over  window- 
openings  and  before  doorways  when  glass 
and  doors  were  unknown,  for  cushion- 
coverings,  to  spread  before  the  fire  for 
honored  guests,  for  prayer-rugs,  and  for 
sleeping-mats.  The  long  narrow  rugs 
which  we  buy  for  halls  and  stairs  were  de- 
signed to  cover  the  divans  which  surround 
Oriental  apartments,  and,  before  divans 
were  raised,  for  the  borders  on  the  floors 
to  the  hollow  squares  about  which  the  Ori- 
entals sat  to  eat.  None  of  the  real  an- 
tiques were  made  to  sell,  but  always  to 
serve  a  special  purpose  in  the  family  or 
tribe  of  the  weaver.  Antique  rugs  were 
treasured  as  heirlooms  and  formerly  were 
parted  with  only  through  necessity.  To- 
day a  crafty  Oriental  bridegroom  is  not- 
above  swapping  off  a  fine  rug  from  his 
wife's  dowry  for  an  ugly  machine-made 
floor-covering  whose  impossible  bouquets 
appeal  to  his  untrained  eyes,  or  for  money 
to  buy  some  of  the  other  Western- World 
novelties  in  Eastern- World  shops. 

Oriental  rug  designs  are  generally  geo- 
metric, arabesque,  or  floral,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  One  of  them  is  the  famous 
Ci  Hunting  Carpet,"  now  owned  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  This  shows  a  hunt- 
ing-scene, Persian  hunters  (in  ancient 
Persian  dress)  on  horseback,  riding  full 
tilt  after  small  animals  common  to  Per- 
sian hunting-grounds.  This  rug,  which  is 
of  carpet  size,  is  of  silk  warp,  silk  woof, 
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and  silk  knotting,  with  embroidery  of 
gold  and  silver  thread. 

A  stndy  of  the  evolution  of  designs  in 
Oriental  antique  rugs  discloses  the  story 
of  migrations  of  tribes,  and  in  the  meeting 
and  mixing  of  rug  patterns  once  widely 
separated  the  tracks  of  pilgrimages  and 
the  paths  of  raids  and  wars  are  revealed. 

The  ordinary  Persian  designs  in  mod- 
ern rugs  are  simple,  limited  principally 
to  one  design  often  repeated.  The  enor- 
mous present  demand  of  European  and 
American  markets  for  Oriental  rugs  has 
had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  their  pro- 
duction, leading  in  all  but  the  highest 
grades  to  poor  qualities  and  slighted  prep- 
aration of  the  materials,  crude  coloring, 
ugly  designs,  and  hurried  workmanship. 

There  are  both  nomad  and  sedentary 
weavers.  Among  the  latter  in  modern 
rug-making  centers  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  as  manv  as  six  weavers,  sometimes 
men  and  sometimes  women,  perched  in 
crouching  posture  upon  an  elevated  plat- 
form and  working  upon  the  same  rug  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  supervisor  who  calls 
monotonously,  "  One  red,  three  blue,  two 
white,"  or  similar  directions  to  the  knot- 
ters. 

The  most  familar  Oriental  rug  in  Amer- 
ican markets  is  doubtless  the  Bokhara. 
From  its  highest  Oriental  expression  to 
its  machine-made  imitation  in  this  coun- 
try, its  deep,  rich,  red  ground  with  the 
oval  arabesque  figures,  white  on  one  side, 
and  showing  a  selvage  of  warp  across  the 
ends,  is  easily  recognizable.  A  modern 
Bokhara  from  the  Orient  in  small  carpet 
size  may  be  had  at  a  bargain  now  and 
then  as  low  as  fifty  dollars.  The  variety 
of  Bokhara  known  as  Khiva  Bokhara, 
when  genuine,  is  an  antique;  it  is  finer, 
softer,  more  lustrous,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  network  of  blue-black  crosses.  The 
Khivas  are  the  work  of  the  Turkoman 
Christians,  who  introduced  the  symbol  of 
their  faith  into  their  designs. 

The  Kirman  Shah  (sometimes  written 
now  Kirmansha),  or  royal  Persian  rug, 
was  designed  for  the  use  of  royalty.  It  is 
made  in  three  sections  as  to  design,  the 
middle  of  one  end  having  a  medallion 
figure  upon  which  the  host  sat;  to  the 
right  a  raised  cushion  is  indicated  for  the 
royal  guest;  to  the  left  there  are  places 
for  guests  of  lower  rank.     The  roval  Per- 
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A   CASHMERE   RUG   OF   INDIA   MANUFACTURE 
WITHOUT   NAP 

It  has  long,  loose  threads  upon  the  under  side.  Two-thirds 
the  width  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  are 
shown. 

sian  rug  always  bears  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran,  if  made  since  the  Koran  came 
into  existence,  and  usually  has  balanced 
crowns  in  the  corners  and  center  of  the 
rug.  Kirmans  also  are  of  elaborate  de- 
sign, frequently  depicting  the  tree  of  life, 
showing  that  the  Darwinian  theory  was 
held  in  Persia  before  Darwin  was  born 
into  his  English  incarnation.  This  tree 
spreads  above  a  base  guarded  by  dragons 
or  lions.  In  the  upper  corners  appear  fig- 
ures of  the  tempters  of  souls.  Clinging  to 
the  branches  of  the  tree  are  forms  rep- 
resenting man  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, the  lower  faces  usually  being 
those  of  apes,  while  the  higher  ones  show 
higher  intellectual  development.  Other 
Kirman  rugs  show  the  all-over,  so  called, 
"  palm-leaf  "  design.     Those  among  rug- 
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dealers  who  are  really  artists  in  point  of 
study  and  comprehension,  and  collectors 
who  are  authorities,  say  that  this  is  not 
actually  a  palm-leaf  token,  but  the  weav- 
er's use  of  the  almond-leaf  which  he  sees 
growing  luxuriantly  on  all  hands. 

Sehna  rugs  have  a  small  design,  often 
incorrectly  called  the  palm-leaf  pattern, 


KIRMAN   OF   GREAT   BEAUTY 
Three-quaiters  of  the  rug  show  in  the  photograph. 

which  is  not  even  the  almond  design,  but 
represents  the  clustered  jewels  in  the  Per- 
sian crown.  Serabends  have  a  pear- 
shaped  figure  with  yet  another  meaning; 
this  is  the  river-loop  pattern,  and  pictures 
rugwise  the  winding  sacred  river  beneath 


the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  in  the  loop  of 
which  grow  the  luxuriant  palms  repro- 
duced in  the  center  of  the  Serabend  rug  of 
this  pattern.  All  Serabends  have  an 
especially  short,  close  pile.  The  Sariks,  or 
Saraks,  are  beautiful  carpets.  The  Khor- 
asans,  or  Khorassans, — there  are  many 
spellings  for  all  Oriental  rugs, — are  found 
usually  in  a  low  scale  of  color  and 
design  with  a  thickish  pile.  The 
Daghestan.  a  common,  popular 
modern  rug,  never  comes  in  carpet 
sizes;  its  typical  design  is  three 
large  geometrical  figures  in  the 
body  of  the  rug,  surrounded  by  a 
border,  and  having  generally 
striking  outlines  and  coloring. 

The  modern  Oushak  rugs  keep 
to  the  old  Turkish  designs,  are 
large  and  heavy  in  drawing,  have  a 
deep  pile,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  rugs  of  the  same  character. 
Both  the  Koulas  and  modern 
Ghiordez  follow  the  old  Persian 
patterns  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  prayer-rug  is  a  small  mat, 
without  some  copy  of  which  the  de- 
vout Mohammedan  is  never  seen; 
upon  it  he  kneels  to  invoke  the 
blessings  of  Allah  upon  the  faith- 
ful. The  prayer-rug  proper  always 
shows  a  design  representing  the 
entrance  to  the  temple,  with 
straight  sides  and  pointed  top, 
while  between  the  parallel  columns 
depends  a  lamp.  When  in  use  the 
point  of  the  design  is  always 
turned  toward  Mecca  to  assist  the 
worshiper  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts.  Prayer-rugs  never 
show  animals  in  the  designs;  but 
it  is  erroneous  to  say,  as  common 
report  often  does,  that  the  Per- 
sians never  represent  animals  on 
their  rugs.  The  Persian  hunting- 
carpet  is  but  one  refutation  of  this 
popular  fallacy. 

So  keen  has  become  the  quest  for 
ownership  of  valuable  rugs,  that  it 
is  constantly  becoming  more  difficult 
to  secure  prizes.  Private  collectors  place 
standing  orders  with  dealers  to  notify 
them  of  any  rare  specimen  that  is  likely 
to  change  hands  when  collections  are 
broken  up,  or  when  some  long-lost  treas- 
ure is  brought  to  light,  while  museums  are 
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vying  with  each  other  in  seeking 
to  add  to  their  collections  of  val- 
uable specimens  of  nigs.  Rug- 
lovers  who  have  not  seen  the 
marvelous  specimens  of  rugs  iu 
the  Austrian  Commercial  Mu- 
seum may  still  have  a  treat  by 
looking  through  the  two  huge  vol- 
umes published  by  the  Museum, 
entitled  "  Oriental  Carpets."  The 
books,  which  are  principally  il- 
lustrations, many  of  them  in  the 
colors  of  the  originals,  and  all  of 
them  marvels  of  printing,  are  so 
expensive  and  limited  in  number 
that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  con- 
sult them  in  large  libraries,  and 
by  special  permission  in  the  pri- 
vate rooms  set  apart  for  rare  and 
valuable  prints. 

In  buying  such  rugs  as  come  in 
one's  way  or  can  be  sought  out, 
it  is  safest  to  patronize  only  rep- 
utable dealers,  unless  one  is  sure 
that  his  own  taste  and  judgment 
can  be  relied  upon.  If  one  is  de- 
pending upon  himself  to  know  a 
fine  rug  when  he  sees  one,  he 
should     beware     of      artificially 
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toned-down  rugs,  of  those  that  have  colors 
that  do  not  blend  pleasingly,  and  of  those 
that  show  a  large  expanse  of  a  solid  color. 
Good  yellows  in  rugs  are  scarce  and  much 


prized  when  found. 
All  rugs  are  not 


from  Eastern  lands. 


ANTIQUE  KIRMAN 
One  of  several  hunting  designs. 

America  has  a  large  and  increasing  rug 
industry  of  her  own.  All  so-called  Smyr- 
nas  are  made  in  this  country  by  machinery 


in  more  or  less  close  imitation  of  the  de- 
signs and  coloring  of  Oriental  rugs  and 
carpets.  But  while  the  good  Oriental  rug 
grows  more  beautiful  with  age,  its  colors 
becoming  ever  softer  and  lovelier,  and  the 
texture  seems  to  be  practically  imperish- 
able, American  dyes  in 
rugs  soon  fade  and 
look  shabby,  and  the 
material  of  which  the 
American  rug  is  made 
succumbs  quickly  to 
wear'.  In  better  taste 
than  *  Smyrnas,"  be- 
cause not  an  imita- 
tion of  anything,  are 
the  American  Wilton 
rugs  in  carpet  sizes. 
These  are  made  with 
seams  from  carpeting, 
and  have  but  one 
wearing  surface, 
whereas  the  Smyrna, 
is  alike  on  both  sides; 
but  they  look  better 
from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  while  they 
last,  and  wear  very 
well. 

No  fine  Oriental 
rug  was  ever  intended 
for  such  wear  and 
tear  as  we  sentence  it 
to.  In  the  East  a 
beautiful  rug  is  al- 
most reverenced.  I 
have  seen,  even  in 
America,  a  rug-re- 
pairer, an  Oriental  by 
birth,  kneel  down  and 
kiss  a  handsome  an- 
tique rug  given  to  him 
to  mend.  In  the  home 
of  rugs,  foot-coverings 
are  left  at  the  door. 
There  are  no  chair- 
legs  to  crush  and 
chafe  the  pile,  and  in 
a  century  of  wear  in 
the  East  a  rug  re- 
ceives less  hard  usage 
than  it  has  in  Ameri- 
can houses  in  a  week.  For  this  reason  the 
coarser  modern  Oriental  rug  is  better 
adapted  to  the  floors  of  American  resi- 
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dences    than    are    the    delicate  antiques,      ceive  the  same  treatment  that  is  given  to 
among  which  the  more  valuable  should  re-      a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  bric-a-brac. 


SINNEH 
Despite  the  plain  center,  a  beautiful  ru£ 


A    HERALD 


WHO  is  this  herald  thundering  at  the  gate 
Upon  a  foaming  steed  that  will   not  wait  ? 
Haste,  open  wide,   and  do  not  anger  him  ; 

He  is  an  envoy  from  the  realm  of  Fate. 

Clarence  Hawkes. 


A 


CLINICAL  thermometer 
is  not  necessary  to  see 
that  the  summer  travel 
fever  has  approached  the  danger 
temperature.  "  Why  this  partic- 
ular summer  ?  "  I  asked  of  a  wo- 
man the  other  day  who  was  re- 
gretting keenly  her  inability  to 
go  to  Europe  this  summer,  add- 
ing comfortingly,  "  Think  of  the 
crowds  !  "  "  Oh,  I  like  crowds !  " 
she  said.  For  those  who  like 
crowds  this  is  a  good  time  to  look 
for  them.  For  the  minority  that 
does  not  like  crowds,  and  is  ren- 
dered mentally  miserable  by 
physical  discomfort,  it  is  a  pity 
that  travel-lore  is  so  unfailingly 
rose-colored.  I  have  just  read  in 
a  leading  woman's  periodical  an 
article  on  ocean  travel  that  is  a 
sample  of  all  others  on  this  topic. 
The  "  palatial  ocean  greyhound  " 
is,  of  course,  the  text.  Have  the 
writers  of  such  articles  no  con- 
science? They  ought  to  know 
that  their  matter  is  perused 
chiefly  by  the  women  who  are 
planning  their  first  Transatlantic 
trip,  meaning  to  cross  the  ocean 
twice,  and  to  live  several  weeks 
between  whiles  in  unfamiliar  places  at  a 
cost  all  told  of  less  than  one  half  the  sum 
charged  for  a  single  passage  in  those 
gaily-pictured  and  glowingly-described 
deck-quarters  on  first-class  ships.  What 
would  happen  to  the  writers  of  these  mis- 
leading articles  if  they  were  to  meet  their 
deluded  victims  after  they  had  passed  one 
night  in  the  little  pens  below  several  decks 
where  four  people,  strangers  to  each  other, 
are  not  uncommonly  packed  on  such 
steamships  as  people  with  light  purses  can 

afford  to  patronize? 

*     *     * 

A  man  who  is  a  good  sailor  can  put  up 
Vol.  xxxvi — 5 


with  almost  any  sort  of  accommo- 
dations at  sea,  and  land  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  For  most  women  a 
first  ocean  trip,  alone,  under  eco- 
nomical conditions,  is  misery.  If 
the  lone  women  choose  to  endure 
it,  n'importe;  but  they  ought  to 
know  what  they  are  facing. 

And  discomfort  is  not  the 
worst.  The  cheap  European  trip 
for  all  but  the  iron-cased  body 
and  temperament  is  dangerous. 
Low-priced  hotels  and  restaurants 
furnish  poor  food,  and  dangerous 
drinking-water  is  a  concomitant 
of  European  travel  for  the  un- 
wary and  poor.  There  is  no 
greater  fallacy  than  that  of  the 
cheapness  of  foreign  living  for 
Americans.  Good  living  costs  a 
good  deal  of  money,  especially 
for  the  American  who  has  not 
been  abroad  long  enough  or  often 
enough  to  "  know  the  ropes." 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  get  out 
of  one's  own  dooryard,  and  view 
one's  residence  across  the  fence, 
and  to  look  over  the  neighboring 
domains,  but  the  wise  traveler 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  being 
carried  away  from  home  in  a  cy- 
clone or  brought  back  on  a  stretcher.  If 
one  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  enough 
to  travel  with  all  the  comfort  that  travel 
facilities  allow,  and  one  is  a  woman, — es- 
pecially if  traveling  unaccompanied  by 
relatives  or  intimate  friends, — and  isn't 
made  of  cast-iron  and  without  nerves,  then 
she  is  much  better  off  at  home. 

And  how  many  would  stay  at  home  in 
peace  and  comparative  comfort  if  social 
ostracism  followed  upon  saying  "  When  I 
was  in  Paris,"  or  "  I  saw  that  play  in  Lon- 
don," or  "I  picked  that  up  in  Vienna"? 
And  what  weirdly  bad  "bargains"  are 
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picked  tip  by  summer  travelers !  Why  do 
all  of  the  writers  of  advice  on  "how  to 
travel,"  who  dwell  upon  the  length  of  the 
menus  on  shipboard,  omit  to  say  that  the 
big  popular  shops  in  Europe  count  annu- 
ally of  late 
years  upon 
the  Amer- 
ican sum- 
mer tour- 
ist to  buy 
up  the  left- 
overs from 
their  reg- 
ular spring 
trade. 
European 

shops  are  as  full  of  "  fakes  "  as  those  in 
this  country,  and  this  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  Why  not  tell  the  woman  who  will 
go  shopping  for  gowns,  wraps,  and  hats, 
in  Paris,  that  if  she  wishes  the  grade  of 
goods  that  makes  Paris  justly  famed  as  a 
dress-center,  she  must  look  for  the  offer- 
ings of  the  small,  privately  patronized 
establishments?  The  shop- window  dis- 
plays at  marvelously  low  prices  present 
goods  passe  in  style  before  they  are  put 

there. 

*     *     * 

To  a  man  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
more  than  threescore  and  ten  times  I  have 
just  read  the  foregoing.  "  You  are  quite 
wrong,"  he  said.  "  Every  word  you  have 
said  is  true,  and  you  have  not  told  half 
that  ought  to  be  said;  but  if  you  wish 
what  you  write  to  be  popular,  you  must  not 
write  unpleasant  truths.  Had  you  told 
how  to  go  abroad  and  live  elegantly  for  ten 
weeks  on  two  hundred  dollars,  and  illus- 
trated the  fairy-story  with  pictures  of  tra- 
veling-bags that  cost  five  hundred  dollars 
each  and  require  a  man  servant  to  carry 
them,  /staterooms  that  are  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  suite,  restaurants  in  the  Bois 
where  a  dinner  for  four  costs  more  than 
the  price  of  a  cheap  ocean  passage,  then 
your  article  would  have  been  read  with 
real  interest  and  copied  widely." 

"Well?" 


MODERN   EPICURES. 

"  To  roast  some  beef,  to  carve  a  joint  with 

neatness, 
To  boil  up  sauces,  and  to  blow  the  fire, 


Is  anybody's  task;   he  who  does  this 

Is  but  a  seasoner  and  a  broth-maker; 

A  cook  is  quite  another  thing.     His  mind 

Must  comprehend  all  facts  and  circum- 
stances: 

Where  is  the  place,  and  what  the  time  of 
supper; 

Who  are  the  guests,  and  who  the  entertainer; 

What  fish  he  ought  to  buy,  and  where  to  buy 
it." 

Athenseus  said  this  as  long  ago  as  when 
the  Venus  of  Milo  had  arms.  It  is  several 
years   since   Ward   McAllister  told   Mrs. 

that  he  really  could  not  continue  to 

secure  the  flavored,  whipped,  and  drained 
cream  from  the  most  carefully  sterilized 
bottle  of  society  to  adorn  her  mahogany 
unless  she  forbade  her  chef  ever  again  to 
serve  a  plebeian  variety  of  barnyard  duck. 
The  small  local  world  roared.  The  echoes 
of  its  sarcasm  reverberated  afar  off.  But 
after  somebody  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
explained  that  the  common,  or  garden, 
variety  of  fowl  cannot  compare  in  juici- 
ness, tenderness,  and  delectable  savor  with 
its  royal  gypsy  relative  that  inhales  the 
odors  of  the  salt  marsh,  and  has  a  fastidi- 
ous penchant  for  wild  celery,  then  the 
dictum  of  the  soothsayer  was  hailed  as 

oraculous. 

*     *     * 

Everybody  in  smart  circles  to-day  prides 
himself  (which  includes  herself)  upon 
knowing  more  about  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  than  Epicurus  ever  dreamed  of.  The 
art  of  cooking  and  eating  was  not  fostered 
by  those  first-imported  Americans  whose 
descendants  we  pride  ourselves  upon  be- 
ing, chiefly,  it  sometimes  seems,  in  order 
to  claim  membership  in  the  Sons  of  This 
and  the  Daughters  of  That.  But  to-day  the 
composition  of  a  menu  is  regarded  wfth 
zest  by  a  great  many  people  who  justly 
claim  to  be  of  the  kingdom  of  sweetness 
and  light,  to  say  nothing  of  those  pseudo 
patrons  of  the  finest  arts,  who  secretly 
think  that  the  spelling  of  fugue  should 
be  fudge. 

The  other  night  at  Delmonico's,  of  the 
five  men  who  sat  at  the  table  next  to  me, 
three  were  leaders  in  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and 
incidentally  a  banker  of  importance,  a 
legal  light,  and  man  of  letters.  One  I  did 
not  recognize.     The  fifth  is  president  of 
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a  university  that  cannot  play  football,  but 
otherwise  ranks  high.  Perhaps  they  had 
passed  the  afternoon  in  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  placing-out  system  as 
against  the  institution  plan  of  caring  for 
dependent  youngsters.  I  do  not  know. 
When  I  saw  them  they  were  defending 
their  pet  theories  about  dressing  green 
salads.  They  ordered  five  separate  where- 
withals for  this  chief  blessing  of  the  civil- 
ized dinner.  Each  man  of  the  five  dressed 
bis  salad  to  prove  his  point,  and  then  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  other  four  methods 
and  results. 

In  my  youthful  days  whoever  ventured 
to  refer  to  food  at  the  table  was  proclaimed 
a  boor  if  over  the  age  of  discretion,  and  if 
under  that  age  a  subject  for  precepts  and 
preachments.  Now  at  the  dinners  to 
which  an  invitation  is  the  crown  of  social 
endeavor,  one  hears  the  prettiest  woman 
and  the  cleverest  man  settling  the  destiny 
of  the  race  over  the  soup,  analyzing  the 
virtues  of  champagne  sauce  versus  sherry, 
basting  for  roast  ham  over  the  releve,  and 
natural  versus  artificial  links  with  the 
game. 

The  woman  of  social  distinction  is 
quick-witted.  Her  own  tastes  in  food  and 
drink  may  not  be  naturally  fine,  but  she 
cultivates  a  shrewdly  simulated  interest  in 
the  palate  that  defies  detection. 


The  mistress  of  a  home  who  would  es- 
tablish a  reputation  for  knowing  all  there 
is  to  know  about  the  art  of  dining  has 
much  to  learn.  It  is  a  grief  to  the  femi- 
nine mind  to  set  aside  one's  gorgeous  hock 
glasses,  bedizened  with  gold  and  jewels, 
towering  in  their  eight-inch  splendor,  for 
one's  luncheons  for  women  only;  but  it 
has  to  be  after  one  learns  that  the  mascu- 
line connoisseur  in  wine  enjoys  the  tint 
as  much  as  the  taste  of  it,  and  wishes  the 
serving-glass  plain  and  unadorned. 

Such  adorable  implements  for  eating  as 
are  now  provided  by  the  potter,  the  glass- 
blower,  and  the  silversmith  !  The  elegant 
woman  shuns  parade.  Her  table  no  less 
than  her  person  reflects  the  refinement 
that  is  the  soul  of  good  form.  She  does 
not  provide  sang-du-boeuf-hordered  plates 
with   center-paintings   by  famous   artists 


for  her  filet,  or  porcelain  pictures  of  fishes 
tortured  by  hook  and  line  for  the  fish,  or 
facsimiles  of  dead,  or  even  live,  animals 
for  the  game.  But  this  does  not  prevent 
her  paying  four  thousand  dollars  for  a 
service  of  pearl-white  china  with  delicate 
festoons  of  the  Napoleonic  laurel  of  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  if  she  chances  to  like 
that  design  and  wishes  a  set  of  it  made  to 
order,  as  did  a  Dame  of  Divers  Ducats  re- 
cently. As  for  the  woman  who  does  not 
know  which  dishes  taste  best  in  order  of 
their  presentation  to  the  palate,  and  just 
which  sauces  come  nearest  to  nectars,  she 
is  a  social  nonentity.. 

*     *     * 

Speaking  of  silversmiths'  inspirations, 
it  is  comical  for  an  Englishman  to  have  in- 
vented the  little  silver 
skeleton  and  guillo- 
tine combined  that 
holds  an  egg  and  clips 
off  its  top  with  an 
ivory-tipped  shaft  that 
the  smartly-patro- 
nized silversmiths 
coolly  itemize  on  one's 
bills  at  ten  dollars 
each — such  a  pretty 
penny  when  one's 
family  is  numerous,  for  it  is  an  "  individ- 
ual "  trifle  !  An  Englishmen  on  his  native 
heath  would  as  soon  think  of  drinking 
"English  Breakfast  Tea"  (which  he 
never  touches  under  any  circumstances) 
as  to  use  a  machine  to  clear  the  way  for 
his  egg-spoon.  But  most  Americans  need 
one. 

The  latest  coffee-pot,  too,  is  an  English 
inspiration  in  point  of  locality.  It  was  de- 
signed, as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  an  Ameri- 
can bachelor  whose  worldly  affairs  keep  his 
permanent  quarters  in  a  delightful  house 
near  London's  "  Marble  Arch,"  the  which, 
whatever  its  historical  significance,  is  now 
chiefly  noted  as  one  of  the  points  beyond 
which  'bus  rates  are  augmented.  The 
young  inveiitor  of  this  new  coffee-pot  knew 
that  the  Eussian  principle  (good  only  in 
coffee,  tea,  and  literature)  is  the  best  pos- 
sible one  for  a  coffee-pot,  as  it  preserves 
both  strength  and  flavor;  he  also  knew, 
as  every  coffee-lover  does,  that  every  coffee- 
pot on  the  market  injures  the  flavor  of 
coffee  after  it  has  been  used  a  few  times, 
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no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  looked  after. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  silver,  and 
had  a  pot  on  the  Eusisan  lines  hammered 
out  of  silver  by  hand.  The  result  was  per- 
fection. One  who  appreciates  coffee  can 
tell  blindfolded  whether  coffee  is  made  in 
a  silver  pot  or  in  one  of  some  other  metal. 
The  amateur  inventor  did  not  hide  his 
discovery  under  a  bushel,  and  now  silver 
coffee-pots  are  being  put  upon  the  market. 
They  cost  a  good  deal,  and  if  one  needs  to 
consider  expense,  it  is  well  to  know  that  a 
copper  pot  silver-lined  is,  like  a  cloud,  bet- 
ter than  one  without  a  silver  lining.  Of 
course,  serving-pots  of  silver  are  an  old 
story,  but  the  barbarous  method  of  making 
coffee  in  the  kitchen  and  pouring  it  over 
into  a  silver  serving-show-pot  for  the 
table  belongs  to 


the  fact  that  every  cook's  fingers  have  been 
dipped  into  them." 

There  is  one  of  the  new  dress-fabrics. 
What  possessed  the  manufacturers  to  se- 
lect for  their  illustrated  advertising  the 
figure  of  a  vulgar,  corpulent,  offensive- 
looking  man  ? 

Then  note  the  really  delicious  catsup, 
with  its  advertisements  picturing  a  com- 
monplace man  of  the  t}rpe  that  eats  with 
his  napkin  tucked  under  his  chin,  and 
who  handles  his  knife  and  fork  as  if  they 
were  weapons !  » 


the  dark  ages. 
Ugh!  Coffee 
should  be  served 
from  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  made. 
This,  by  all 
tokens,  should  be 
a  Kussian  model 
in  silver. 


ADVER 


WHERE 
TISERS 
BLUNDER. 

The  busi- 
ness   of    advertising    de- 
serves    to     be     counted 
among  the  many  modern  wonders.     It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  greater  develop- 
ment in  advertising  than  it  has  already 
achieved  along  material  lines,   although 
advertising  enthusiasts  say  that  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy.    But  advertising  as  an  art 
has  barely  made  a  beginning.    Some  of  its 
shortcomings   are   so   apparent   it   seems 
odd  that  they  should  escape  the  eagle  eye 
of  the  most  mundane  advertiser,  since  they 
operate  decidedly  against  the  volume  of 
his  business. 

For  example,  cooks  no  doubt  do  poke 
their  fingers  into  food  they  are  preparing. 
But  why  thrust  this  unpleasant  fact  into 
the  faces  of  those  whom  the  advertiser  of 
a  food  is  anxious  to  win  for  customers? 
How  many  women  I  have  heard  say, 
"Well,  Blank's  soups  and  extracts  will 
never  appeal  to  me  so  long  as  he  dwells  on 


Another  advertiser  in  order  to  show  that 
a  person  may  eat  "  all  he  wants,"  provid- 
ing he  takes  the  blank 
dyspepsia    cure,    illus- 
trates   his    advertising 
with  the  sort  of  "man 
who   dines  in  evening 
clothes,  but  at  a  table 
laded  as  no  table  ever 
is  in  any  private  house  or  restaurant 
where  a  correctly  dressed  man  would 
think    of    dining.      This    table    shows 
among  other  eccentricities  a  champagne  bottle  and 
a  sherry  glass,  and  beside  them  a  breakfast-cup  of 
steaming  tea  or  coffee. 

Ought  not  a  dealer  who  advertises  fine 
harness  and  correct  styles  in  all  equip- 
ments for  driving  to  know  better 
_         than  to  picture  in  his  advertise- 
=JZ^4  ments      a      four-in-hand 

with  a  man  in  the  box- 
seat  beside  the  whip,  and 
all  three  women  of  the 
party  sitting  in  a  seat 
by  themselves  behind  the  two  men. 
*     *     * 

Advertising  needs  women.  Men  under- 
stand the  business  of  it  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  ad- 
vertising men  live  in  the  world  of  "  hustle 
and  get  there,"  and  sometimes  hustle  so 
fast  they  stumble  and  fail  to  arrive,  or  ar- 
rive in  much  less  advantageous  fashion 
than  would  be  possible  had  they  been 
coached  cleverly.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
business  of  soliciting  advertisements  is 
ever  likely  to  attract  many  women,  or  to 
be  successfully  followed  by  many  of  those 
who  attempt  it.  But  a"s  writers  and  illus- 
trators of  advertisements,  and  as  censors 
and  critics  of  advertising,  women  have  a 
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large  field  in  which  they  are  well  equipped 
to  succeed,  and  to  do  so  without  altering 
or  searing  their  best  natures,  which  some 


kinds  of  work  they  are  trying  to  do  bring 
to  pass  in  all  save  the  exceptional  instances 
that  merely  prove  the  rule. 


A  Call 

for 

Missionaries 


A  SAN  FRANCISCO  clergyman,  in  his 
first  discourse  after  an  extended  trip  in 
Europe,  announces  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions  based  on 
his  observations  abroad,  and 
among  them  these  —  that 
"  Monte  Carlo  is  worse  than 
Whitechapel,"  and  "  We  must  send  mission- 
aries to  the  higher  circles." 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  involves  an 
inaccuracy.  The  vices  of  different  classes 
do  not  admit  of  comparison  in  the  manner 
here  ventured  upon.  The  difference  is  not 
a  matter  of  degree  in  vice,  but  of  kinds.  The 
sins  of  Monte  Carlo  may  be  "  as  scarlet "' 
aud  those  of  Whitechapel  "  red  like  crim- 
son," but  you  cannot  say  that  the  scarlet  is 
worse  than  the  crimson,  or  the  crimson  a 
more  hateful  sin-color  than  the  scarlet.  The 
fact  is  that  men  of  varying  conditions  and 
placing  in  the  world  have  differing  breaking- 
strains  of  character,  like  ropes  and 
sustaining  beams.  There  are  strains  upon 
character  peculiar  to  the  conditions  of 
wealth  and  worldly  fashion,  and  other 
strains  which  come  upon  the  poor  and  the 
toiling  and  the  unsuccessful.  Under  the 
one  human  nature  snaps;  under  the  other 
it  bends  and  becomes  distorted.  But  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  big  a  sinner  in  one  place 
as  in  another,  and  the  conditions  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  in  Whitechapel  are  equally  favor- 
able to  moral  enormity  and  degradation, 
each  after  its  own  kind.  The  moral  evil  of 
the  world  is  great  wherever  you  look,  in 
every  direction  and  either  high  or  low,  and 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  it  is,  on  all 
sides,  of  desperate  aspect. 

Nevertheless,  the  clergyman  cited  above 
has  hit  upon  a  noteworthy  idea  in  declaring 
for  a  missionary  crusade  among  the 
I  higher  circles."     One  of  the  key-notes  of 


Christianity  has  been  that  "  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  It  has  not 
saved  them,  however,  from  their  poverty  and 
its  peculiar  stresses  and  temptations.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  try  preaching  the 
strait,  clean,  unvitiated  Gospel  to  the  rich, 
and  see  if  it  would  save  them  from  their 
wealth.  Under  the  conditions  now  prevail- 
ing in  America,  wealth  and  the  moral  lia- 
bilities of  it  constitute  what  is  perhaps  the 
chiefest  modern  danger  to  the  spiritual  in- 
tegrities of  men.  We  seem  in  a  way  to 
prove  that  affirmation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil."  It  can  be  shown,  we  apprehend, 
that  it  is  to-day  the  root  of  more  evil,  both 
in  individual  lives  and  in  national  life,  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Iudeed,  the  moral  fortunes  of  mankind  are 
very  likely  to  turn  on  this  question  of  what 
we  are  to  do  about  wealth,  about  substance, 
about  materials,  about  economic  goods. 
There  is  a  test  here,  which  the  age  is  apply- 
ing, directly,  unsparingly,  and  which  will  be 
crucial  and  final  as  to  human  character. 

But  where  and  who  are  the  missionaries 
who  are  fitted  just  now  to  preach  a  re- 
claiming gospel  with  effective  power  to  the 
higher  circles? 


MODERN  times  appear  to  have  de- 
veloped a  new  idea— that  of  the  undeniable 
right  of  power.  Strictly, 
however,  there  has  been 
only  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea.  Was  it  out  of 
theological  sources  that  this 
had  its  origin— the  clay-in-the-hands-of-the- 
potter  thought— the  might  of  Deity  establish- 
ing and  vindicating  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  acts?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  men  of 
old   never  doubted  the  right  of  conquering 
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power  to  overrun  the  earth  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  heroes  and  kings.  Then  came 
an  era  when  power  justified  itself  in  spread- 
ing and  defending  religious  faith,  even  by 
the  sword,  the  beheading  ax,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial tortures.  And  now,  in  these  later 
days,  we  find  power  asserting  its  right  to 
push  civilization  forward,  by  armed  force 
if  necessary,  over  all  the  frontiers  that  face 
savagery  or  the  half-developments  of  man- 
kind. 

In  other  words,  we  have  adopted,  in  place 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  divine 
right  of  civilization.  The  aboriginal  man 
and  the  tardily  evolving  man  are  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated.  Their  existence  here  and 
there  on  the  earth  blots  and  disfigures  the 
surface  of  it.  These  are  shame-spots,  re- 
buking those  who  dwell  in  the  light  and 
know  the  better  ways  for  humankind. 
Therefore,  are  we  called  to  a  task,  and  all 
the  power  of  modern  societies  must  be  di- 
rected to  its  achieving.  A  few  centuries 
ago,  men  in  adventuring  ships  first  circum- 
navigated the  world  for  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration only.  Now  we  must  send  our 
ships,  even  our  war-ships,  and  our  mission- 
aries, even  in  the  form  of  martial  hosts,  to 
carry  civilization  into  the  farthest  corners 
and  minutest  crannies  of  the  earth.  This 
is  the  modern  "  onward  "  cry — the  expres- 
sion, seemingly,  of  a  new  missionary  en- 
thusiasm bestirring  the  more  advanced 
nations  in  the  great  circle  of  Christendom. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  oppor- 
tunity open  to  civilized  nations  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  weaker  peoples  who 
stumble  in  the  path  of  development  or 
tread  it  with  a  hesitating  step.  The  only 
question— and  the  only  one,  we  apprehend, 
which  men  are  quarreling  about  in  America 
to-day— is  as  to  methods  of  procedure. 
There  is  an  almost  unanimous  approval  of 
the  general  idea  of  expansion.  But  how?— 
that  is  the  question.  Shall  it  be  by  per- 
suasion, by  persistence  in  the  proffer  of 
friendly  offices,  by  the  associations  of  peace, 
and  by  the  conquests  of  knowledge  and 
reason?  Or  shall  it  be  by  the  disciplines  of 
power? 

The  temptation  is  to  make  haste.  We 
are  impatient  of  the  processes  which  seem 
to  waste  modern  days.  We  want  to  force 
results  and  speed  the  issues  of  human  time. 
And  indeed  it  would  be  wed  if  we  could 


find  the  ways  in  which  progress  might 
be  safely  accelerated.  We  ought  to  do  so 
if  we  can.  But  there  is  one  principle  which 
cannot  wisely  or  safely  be  transgressed: 
Civilization  should  be  advanced  in  the  world 
only  by  those  methods  which  will  be  in  them- 
selves illustrative  of  the  best  it  has  to  give.  If 
we  stand  fast  by  that  principle,  we  shall 
find  the  safe  way  to  carry  the  "  white  man's 
burden." 

CHINA  is  now  the  world-riddle,  and  who 
will  guess  and  resolve  it?  Lord  Wolseley 
hints  recently  at  a  possible 
The  solution  which  would  make 

World-  the  Chinaman  the  "  coming 

Riddle  man."     He  pronounces  the 

Chinese  "  admirable  sol- 
diers, absolutely  fearless  of  death,  and  able 
to  live  on  next  to  nothing."  Now,  if  we  cau 
imagine  China's  countless  populations  uni- 
fied, and  the  enormous  armies  she  could 
maintain  thoroughly  drilled  and  equipped 
and  led  by  genius,  it  would  tax  the  forces 
of  Europe  to  prevent  the  Mongol  from  over- 
running the  world. 

If  this  should  come  to  pass,  it  would  be 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Europe  that  her 
great  powers  have  taught  China  certain  les- 
sons. To  the  Chinese  mind  Europe  means 
Gunboats,  Opium,  the  Tricks  of  Diplomacy, 
and  Aggressive  Religion.  If  China  ever 
comes  back  at  Europe  under  conditions  giv- 
ing her  the  military  advantage  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  conquest,  these  lessons  are  likely 
to  be  boomerangs  smiting  the  European  peo- 
ples in  the  face. 

Suppose  some  turn  in  Asiatic  affairs  to 
put  Japan  alongside  of  China  in  defensive 
and  afterward  in  offensive  alliance.  There 
might  ensue  a  new  and  startling  regime  of 
political  readjustment.  The  coming  century 
might  witness  the  "  dismemberment  "  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  "  partitioning "  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany. 

We  do  not  prophesy  these  results.  But 
if  the  conditions  should  be  laid  for  Asiatic 
supremacy,  the  methods  now  pursued  by  the 
powers  would  be  quite  certain  to  be  re- 
turned upon  them.  Oriental  gunboats  would 
dominate  our  seas  and  shores,  forcing  opium 
or  something  equally  unwelcome  upon  us 
in  turn,  backing  up  an  unscrupulous  diplo- 
macy, and  sustaining  by  force  the  mission- 
ary enterprises  of  an  aggressive  Buddhism. 
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We  should  then  wish  that  the  demonstra- 
tions we  have  made  before  the  Asiatic  mind 
had  been  modified  so  as  to  teach  clearer  les- 
sons of  consideration  and  humanity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Reminiscence  of  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Overland. 

Dear  Sir— The  inclosed  letter  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  written  in  response 
to  one  of  mine,  which  was  inspired  by  the 
following  incident. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  I  was  riding  in 
the  stage  over  the  Coast  Range,  between 
Crescent  City  and  Sailor  Diggings,  when 
the  killing  of  an  immense  rattlesnake  led  to 
talking  among  the  passengers  about  snakes 
and  their  habits,  and  an  intelligent  lady 
said  when  she  was  a  girl  she  personally 
knew  a  family  in  a  hill  town  in  Connecticut, 
who  had  no  aversion  to  rattlesnakes,  but 
handled  them  with  impunity,  and  the 
children  would  take  them  in  their  aprons 
like  kittens.  As  I  had  been  reading 
Holmes's  "  Elsie  Venner,"  then  just  pub- 
lished, I  was  much  interested,  and  on  my 
arrival  home,  at  Waldo,  Oregon,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  him,  and  also  sent  some  rattles, 
seeds,  and  a  large  beetle  of  a  variety  fre- 
quent in  Southern  Oregon,  and  intimated 
he  was  making  "  too  much  use  of  his  rope," 
in  the  story,  which  he  turned  upon  me,  as 
you  see.  Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  WESTON. 

Boston,  Oct.  12,  1861. 

My  Bear  Sir— I  have  just  received  your 
kind  and  flattering  letter,  also  the  little  box 
containing  the  big  bug  and  the  rattles  and 
the  seeds,  all  of  which  came  in  good  order. 
It  gave  me  real  pleasure  to  find  that. I  had 
succeeded  in  giving  you  pleasure,  and  that 
you  recognized  the  truth  of  my  descriptions, 
which  were  meant  to  be  real  copies  of 
nature.  I  must  tell  j'ou  however  to  look  a 
little  more  sharply  before  you  settle  it,  that 
I  do  not  know  how  many  ends  there  are  to 
a  lasso  or  a  lariat.  Dick  took  a  rope  with 
him  from  the  stable,  as  you  will  see,  besides 
the  lasso.  His  idea  was  to  lasso  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, and  then  to  hang  him  up  with  the 
rope,  so  as  to  look  as  if  he  had  committed 
suicide. 

I  am  much  gratified  with  your  confirma- 
tion of  my  story  of  the  woman  who  handled 
rattlesnakes.  I  got  the  fact  from  a  well- 
known  professor,  now  in  New  York,  whose 
testimony  is  unimpeachable.  I  am  generally 
pretty  careful  about  my   facts,   and  many 


things  which  I  have  stated  and  which  sound 
Questionable  I  could  have  backed  with  evi- 
dence if  necessary. 

I  kept  a  rattlesnake  for  many  weeks  last 
summer  (1860),  and  watched  his  habits 
pretty  closely.  I  have  also  read  a  most 
interesting  essay  by  Dr.  Mitchell  (published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  on  the  poison 
of  the  rattlesnake,— so  that  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  beast. 

We  have  a  good  many  "big  bugs"  in 
Beacon  Street,  but  I  doubt  if  we  have  a 
better  specimen  than  the  one  you  have  sent 
me.  As  for  the  lily-seeds,  my  daughter  is 
to  plant  them,  and  we  will  see  what  flowers 
you  have  in  Oregon. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  interesting 
letter  and  the  curiosities  you  send,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  W.  HOLMES. 

Concerning  the  "Ukiah  Golden  Trout" 

Chillicothe,  O.,  June  22,  1900. 
Editor  of  Overland  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir — In  your  June  number  of  the 
magazine,  in  the  article  on  "  Trout  Culture 
in  Mendocino,"  you  mention  a  "  trout  freak  " 
which  was  developed  at  the  Ukiah  Hatch- 
ery. 

I  recall  reading  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
article,  published  in  one  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco papers  (I  think  the  Chronicle),  that  this 
lemon-colored,  or  golden,  trout  had  been 
found  in  one  of  the  streams  near  the  Yo- 
semite,  or  in  one  of  those  near  Mt.  Brewer. 

The  article  describing  them  spoke  of  their 
being  found  in  but  one  stream,  and  suggest- 
ed the  desirability  of  securing  specimens, 
that  effort  might  be  made  to  propagate  and 
distribute  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
have  this  matter  looked  up,  and  some  inves- 
tigation made  as  to  whether  the  habitat  of 
this  variety  of  trout  has  entirely  changed 
its  coloring  from  the  original  markings,  or 
if  it  is  in  fact  a  new  variety. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  T.  GILMORE. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  referred  to  Mr. 
A.  V.  La  Motte,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ukiah  hatchery,  who  promptly  responded  as 
follows: — 

Editor  of  Overland  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir— In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest for  a  description  of  the  "  Ukiah  Gold- 
en Trout,"  I  will  say  that  it  originated,  or 
rather  was  discovered  by  me,  in  this  hatch- 
ery three  years  ago,  among  a  lot  of  eggs 
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shipped  here  by  the  California  Fish  Commis- 
sion from  Lake  Tahoe.  When  the  eggs 
hatched  I  discovered  a  number  of  very  light- 
colored  fry,  which  in  a  month  turned  a 
bright  lemon  color.  I  then  picked  them  out 
and  put  them  by  themselves.  As  they  grew 
larger,  they  assumed  a  metallic,  or  golden, 
luster,  with  the  fins  fringed  with  coal-black 
and  a  pink  median  line,  on  each  side.  This 
appearance  they  retained  for  a  year,  when 
they  gradually  lost  the  black  fringe  on  the 
fins  and  became  a  darker  golden  hue,  but 
still  of  brightly  metallic  luster.  They  are 
now  three  years  old.  Some  of  them  have 
become  bronze  in  color,  and  some  have  re- 
mained much  lighter  in  color,  but  distinctly 
different  in  coloration  from  any  trout  that  I 


have  ever  seen  before.  They  are  beautifully 
formed  and  sinuous  in  motion,  with  very 
large  eyes  and  a  pointed  nose,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  water-snake's  nose,  giving  them 
a  marked  difference  of  appearance  from 
other  varieties.  They  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  the  so-called  golden  trout  of  Whit- 
ney Creek,  as  the  Ukiah  trout,  as  we  call 
it,  is  uniformly  golden  in  color  throughout. 
Owing  to  their  close  confinement  in  a  tank 
in  the  hatching-house,  we  have  not  been  en- 
abled to  fertilize  and  hatch  their  eggs  the 
last  two  seasons,  as  all  have  died  before 
hatching.  Therefore,  as  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  if  they  would  perpet* 
uate  their  present  peculiarities  of  form  and 
color.  ALFRED  V.  LA  MOTTB. 
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**  An  American  Colonel  ** 
HON.  JERE  CLEMENS  has  added 
another  to  the  already  long  list  of  historical 
novels  dealing  with  the  events  and  char- 
acters of  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  book 
has  chosen  somewhat  new  ground  in  that 
there  is  a  distinct  and  expressed  intention 
to  endeavor  to  rehabilitate  the  character  of 
Aaron  Burr.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer 
expresses  his  prejudices  so  unreservedly  as 
Mr.  Clemens  does  with  regard  to  Hamilton. 
This  peculiarity  colors  the  whole  narrative 
and  introduces  an  element  of  melodrama 
which  occasionally  borders  upon  the  ludi- 
crous. To  imagine  the  aristocratic  and 
exclusive  Hamilton  sneaking  into  out-of-the- 
way  small  taverns  and  consorting  with 
piratical  scoundrels  of  a  didactic  turn  of 
mind  does  violence  to  one's  preconceived 
notions  of  things.  The  writer  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  reiterates  in 
his  preface  coolly  and  categorically  the 
opinions  which  are  continually  cropping  up 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  He  says  of 
Hamilton's  character:  "  The  more  I  studied 
it  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  the 
world  never  presented  such  a  combination 
of     greatness     and     meanness,     of     daring 


courage  and  of  vile  malignity,  of  high  aspir- 
ings and  of  low  hypocrisy."  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  is  in  this  point  of  view 
every  material  for  a  very  fascinating  story, 
which  the  lack  of  cultured  literary  style 
alone  prevents  from  being  entirely  success- 
ful. The  story  is  full  of  incident,  furnishes 
interesting  reading,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
a  pleasant  companion  on  a  journey  or  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation.  The  writer  should 
be  heard  from  again. 

John  Rusfcin 
MRS.  MEYNELL  has  written  a  very 
satisfactory  review  of  the  life  and  work  of 
John  Ruskin.  One  puts  down  the  book  with 
a  renewed  feeling  of  admiration,  and  indeed 
almost  awe,  for  the  odd,  whimsical,  comba- 
tive, and  altogether  lovable  critic  and 
philosopher.  "  Was  ever  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow?"  might  be  truly  asked  by  the 
man  who  loved  so  much  and  was  so  ill- 
rewarded,  who  suffered  so  much  and  to  such 
apparent  little  purpose.  There  is  not  a  more 
pathetic  figure  in  history  than  that  of  the 
prophet  and  artist  of  Brantwood,  sneered 
at  and  contemned  whenever  he  proclaimed 
a  truth,  and  passing  vacuous  years  in  pitiful 
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disease.  Mrs.  Meynell  has  performed  her 
task  lovingly  and  diligently.  She  has  ex- 
pressed some  personal  opinions  unobtrusive- 
ly and  appropriately,  and  although  they  are 
by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  reasonable 
to  gain  immediate  approval.  The  works  are 
reviewed  in  their  chronological  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  volume  of  "  Modern 
Painters."  Perhaps  the  summary  of  "  Unto 
this  Last "  is  the  best  piece  of  analysis  in 
the  book,  but  this  may  merely  be  a  matter 
of  individual  taste;  the  whole  work  is  well 
worthy  of  being  carefully  read.  The  close 
of  the  introduction  is  worth  quoting: 
"  Lonely  and  unhappy  does  the  student  per- 
ceive him  to  have  been  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  great  men  of  all  ages;  but 
the  student  who  is  most  cut  to  the  heart 
by  that  perception  is  compelled  to  wish  him 
to  have  been  not  less  but  more  of  a  man 
sacrificed."  It  is  seldom  the  lot  of  a  re- 
viewer to  find  a  piece  of  work  that  can  be 
praised  so  honestly  and  unreservedly  as  this 
of  Mrs.  Meynell.  Typographically  and  iu 
every  other  respect  the  work  is  all  that 
could  be  wished,  and  if  the  publishers  main- 
tain the  standard  of  this  book  they  will 
render  their  "  Modern  English  "Writers " 
series  notable. 

"As  Talked  in  the  Sanctum" 
WHEN  Rounsevelle  Wildman  placed  his 
hand  on  the  helm  of  the  Overland  as  its 
Editor,  there  were  many  who  sneered.  A 
sneer  is  about  the  cheapest  of  human  pre- 
rogatives. Some  said  "  Warmed-Overland," 
and  indulged  in  an  array  of  alleged  witti- 
cisms at  the  expense  of  the  Editor  and  the 
publisher.  Some  of  the  Public-Spirited  Citi- 
zens who  nad  at  various  times  allowed  a 
little  of  their  money  to  trickle  into  the 
treasury  of  the  magazine  looked  upon  the 
new  editor  as  little  less  than  insane.  The 
monthly  grind  called  "As  Talked  in  the 
Sanctum  "  has  been  published  in  book  form, 
and  the  ex-editor  of  the  Overland  has 
added  to  his  laurels  as  a  man  of  courage. 
This  book  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
critics  for  a  month  and  it  has  met  with  a 
varied  reception.  The  Eastern  critic  in 
some  instances  has  lauded  it,  while  in  others 
he  has  commended  its  style  and  has  depre- 
cated the  wisdom  of  publication.  Owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  certain  chapters  in 


the  work  really  do  not  merit  publication,  in 
that  they  are  not  timely.  It  is  true  that 
some  occurrences  loomed  up  big  with  history- 
making  possibilities  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  it  had  been  better  for  the  author 
had  he  used  the  pruning-knife  with  care; 
but  there  are  other  passages  full  of  fine 
English  and  subtile  sweetness  that  make  up 
to  the  reader  for  time  lost  in  reading  of 
obsolete  political  issues.  Rounsevelle  Wild- 
man,  diplomatist  and  author,  is  a  coura- 
geous captain  of  literature  indeed;  for  did  he 
not  dedicate  his  volume,  As  Talked  in  the 
Sanctum,  to  Collis  P.  Huntington?  In  the 
face  of  the  insane  reviling  of  this  truly 
great  man,  Wildman  has  the  courage  to 
brave  the  anger  and  court  the  spite  of  every 
personal  organ  in  California,  for  such  is  the 
daily  newspaper.  Such  courage  is  rare,  and 
the  reader  will  pardon  the  reviewer  for  his 
review  of  the  man  rather  than  the  book. 

P.  N.  B. 

44  The  True  Citizen  :  How  to  Become 
One" 

WE  MUST  confess  to  somewhat  of  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  for  the  style  of  work 
turned  out  by  the  learned  authors  in  this 
little  volume,  which  is  too  much  like  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  immortal  Smiles,  to 
appeal  to  the  ethical  sentiments  of  these 
later  days.  The  doctrine  of  "  getting  on  " 
has  such  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  results 
and  produces  such  excessively  disagreeable 
types  that  it  has  fallen  into  considerable 
disesteem  in  these  times.  The  book  has 
thirty-nine  chapters,  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  dealing  with  the  Child,  the  Youth,  the 
Man,  the  Citizen.  Each  chapter  is  headed 
with  what  are  called  "  Memory  Gems," 
excerpts  from  the  works  of  well-known 
writers,  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  com- 
plete little  tract,  which,  if  it  has  any 
influence  at  all,  is  just  as  likely  to  make 
prigs  as  anything  else.  The  book  is  a  glori- 
fication of  things  as  they  are.  Reformers 
are  contemptuously  dismissed  as  "  empty- 
headed,"  and  success,  as  we  see  it  illus- 
trated in  the  persons  of  those  that  are  in 
high  places,  is  the  inducement  held  out  to 
those  who  will  follow  the  principles  laid 
down.  Outside  of  Great  Britain,  we  should 
have  thought  the  book  an  impossibility. 
The  writers  have  succeeded  so  admirably 
in   reproducing  the  spirit  of  British  Philis- 
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tinism  that  they  are  really  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  production  of  what  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  safest  books  for  the 
young  that  has  ever  been  published. 


"Stanford  Stories " 

IT  SEEMS  but  yesterday  since  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  late  Senator  Stanford  was  the 
sensation  of  the  hour,  and  two  continents 
stood  in  amazed  contemplation  of  the  most 
munificent  gift  that  modern  education  had 
ever  received.  The  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  Senator's  gift  appears  in  a 
magnificent  group  of  buildings  with  Spanish 
arches  and  glorious  arcades  and  cloisters. 
Within  these  there  has  developed  a  new  and 
individual  life,  and  the  common  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  thousands  of  young 
people  of  both  sexes  who  have  gathered 
there  from  all  over  this  country  have  co- 
alesced and  developed  into  what  is  known  as 
college  spirit.  Stanford  has  its  own  notion 
of  things,  as  the  powerful  individuality  of 
its  president  must  of  itself  guarantee.  It 
has  moreover  its  own  notions  of  college 
propriety  and  its  own  little  conventionali- 
ties, as  developed  in  the  student  body  apart 
from  the  classroom  and  the  influence  of 
professors. 

This  college  spirit  finds  an  expression  in 
a  small  book  written  by  two  ex-students  of 
the  university.  The  various  stories  of  which 
the  book  is  composed  form  a  record  of  the 
leading  incidents  and  dominant  sentiments 
of  student  life  at  this  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  university,  and  thus  possess  a  value 
altogether  apart  from  their  literary  merits. 
These,  while  by  no  means  below  the  aver- 
age, are  hardly  sufficiently  conspicious  to 
have  won  notice  for  the  book  on  their  own 
account. 

The  stories  are  all  illustrative  of  some 
phase  of  college  life.  One  of  them  is  a 
sketch  entirely  reminiscent  in  character  and 
entitled  "  In  the  Dark  Days,"  and  gives  a 
very  spirited  description  of  the  jubilation 
in  the  college-town  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  insuring  the  life  of  the 
college.  "  The  Alumni  Dinner "  is  a  brief 
sketch  showing  the  struggles  of  a  young 
doctor.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  stories  is  one  entitled  "  One  Commence- 
ment." This  is  descriptive  of  the  feelings 
of  a  student  who  spends  his  commencement- 


day  of  1898  aboard  a  United  States  trans- 
port awaiting  shipment  to  Manila  with  the 
First  California  Regiment. 

The  tales  will,  of  course,  possess  a 
particular  fascination  for  Stanford  men,  but 
they  are  sure  to  become  generally  read,  so 
full  are  they  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
the  joy  of  life. 


"Our  New  Prosperity n 

THIS  is  an  account  pf  the  wonderful  ex- 
pansion of  American  industry  since  the 
close  of  the  last  great  trade  crisis.  The 
facts  are  well  arranged  and  carefully  com- 
piled, and  their  accuracy  may  be  relied 
upon.  The  case  presented  by  the  writer  is 
very  strong,  and  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  two  years  are  almost 
staggering,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this 
little  work.  Some  of  the  results  are  thus 
stated:  "  In  less  than  three  years'  time,  so 
great  were  the  trade-balances  in  our  favor, 
that  over  a  billion  of  "American  indebtedness 
was  wiped  out  from  the  ledgers  of  Europe, 
and  in  1899  we  beheld  the  spectacle  of  Lon- 
don buying  money  in  New  York  with  which 
to  conduct  her  South  African  war,  of  the 
exportation  of  gold  to  Europe,  not  because 
the  United  States  owed  it  (although  many 
American  securities  are  still  held  abroad), 
but  because  we  could  spare  a  little  of  our 
plenty   to   relieve   financial   stress   abroad." 

As  a  compilation  of  striking  facts,  the 
book  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the 
student  of  economics,  and  more  particularly 
perhaps  to  the  political  speaker,  who  will 
find  it  of  enormous  service  in  the  coming 
campaign.  The  single  chapters  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  "  Iron  and  Steel,"  "  Pros- 
perity of  the  Great  Lakes,"  "  A  Self -Reliant 
South,"  "  The  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Meat," 
and  in  fact  constitute  a  very  full  review  of 
the  effects  of  the  general  prosperity  upon 
all  the  staple  industries. 

The  various  conclusions  of  the  author 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  criticism,  and  very 
different  results  of  the  investigation  might 
easily  be  reached  from  the  same  set  of  facts. 
But  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the 
author  shows  none  of  that  unreasonable 
optimism  of  outlook  which  is  so  much  to 
be  dreaded,  and  which  is  yet  so  common  in 
works  of  this  nature.  His  remarks  as  re- 
gards the  inevitable  crash  are  well  worth 
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quoting:  "And  yet  the  country  must  expect 
another  backset,  another  period  of  hard 
times,  tight  money,  mortgages,  discontent, 
and  distress.  It  will  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  The  pendulum  swings  as 
far  one  way  as  it  does  the  other." 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  small  explana- 
tory charts. 

"  Advent  of  Empire" 

THIS  is  a  little  book  of  alleged  verse, 
though,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  occasionally 
produces  a  rhyming  couplet,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  can  be  said  to  really  deserve 
even  that  doubtful  title.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  of  which  it  may  be  said,  in  Scrip- 
tural phraseology,  that  it  "  had  better  never 
have  been  born."  No  useful  purpose  can 
possibly  be  served  by  it,  least  of  all  the 
political  objects  which  the  author  is 
evidently  endeavoring  to  further.  The  de- 
cadence of  this  writer  is  as  sad  as  it  is 
strange.  Every  new  piece  of  work  turned 
out  by  him  marks  a  distinct  retrogression. 
The  present  work  is  emphatically  the  worst 
that  he  has  as  yet  produced. 
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PETTINGILI/S  AXIOMS. 

Advertising  is  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  to  pros- 
perity. 

Advertising  is  the  lever  that  moves  the 
business  world. 

Scientific  advertising  is  a  development  of 
the  last  half  century. 

There's  an  instinct  for  every  vocation- 
very  few  men  have  advertising  instinct. 

Do  you  want  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  buy- 
ing world?    Advertise. 

The  old  Cobweb  and  Spider  style  of  ob- 
taining business  is  a  thing  of  the  past— now 
you  must  get  customers  by  judicious  adver- 
tising. 

The  public  is  just  as  anxious  to  buy  your 
goods  as  you  are  to  sell— if  the  merit  is  there. 

In  almost  every  business  there  is  one 
leader— where  is  your  place  in  line? 

Procrastination  of  advertising  plans  may 
be  the  thief  of  prosperity. 

The  proper  time  to  prepare  an  advertising 
campaign  is  now— be  ready.— Boston  Herald. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  try  to  bor- 
row only  $10  from  him,  but  you  say  you  got 
twenty."  "  Yes.  I  happened  to  remember 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."— Chicago 
Evening  Post. 


first  chapters  of  which  appear  in  the  Over- 
land Monthly  for  May.  The  opening  chapters 
give  promise  of  a  story  of  lively  movement 
and  an  interesting  plot,  while  the  author's 
familiarity  with  the  language,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  geography  and  other  features  of  the 
country,  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  to 
gather  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  informa- 
tion in  a  very  pleasant  way.  The  Overland 
is  fortunate  in  obtaining  so  timely  a  story.— 
San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune. 

Customer  (to  Mr.  Isaacstein).— "  This 
coat  is  about  three  sizes  too  big."  Mr.  Isaac- 
stein (impressively)—"  Mine  frient,  dat  coat 
make  you  so  proud  you  will  grow  into  it."— 
[Harlem  Life. 


"California's  First  Vacation  School,  an 
Oakland  Experiment;"  "Iloilo,  Panay,  Philip- 
pine Islands;  "  "  National  Pavilion  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,"  and  "  Golf  in  California  " 
are  some  of  the  timely  and  interesting  ar- 
ticles in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  May. 
There  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  strong  fic- 
tion and  several  noteworthy  poems.  Aa 
usual,  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
excellent. — Dunsmuir  News. 


In  the  May  number  of  "  The  Overland 
Monthly,"  Arthur  Inkersley  gives  an  account 
of  the  leading  golf  clubs  and  players  in  Cali- 
fornia. An  interesting  biographical  sketch 
of  Jack  London,  the  new  literary  light,  is 
also  a  feature  of  this  number.  Published  in 
the  Flood  Building,  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.— Detroit  News-Tribune. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  R.  Crusoe 
of  the  new  arrival.  "  Friday,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  I  knew  it! "  exclaimed  the  castaway 
in  tones  of  despair;  "  I  knew  it!  I  'm  hoo- 
dooed."— Chicago  News. 

"  A  Gentleman  in  Khaki,"  is  a  story  of 
the  South  African  war,  by  John  Oakley,  the 


Customer—"  I  want  to  get  a  watch;  but 
I  want  one  with  a  water-tight  case."  Fresh 
Clerk— "All  right,  sir;  you  can  put  any  of 
these  in  soak  without  hurting  'em  a  bit." 
—[Philadelphia  Record. 

Henri  Mager,  a  member  of  the  French 
council  for  the  government  of  the  colonies, 
transcribes  the  following  among  other  ex- 
pressions used  by  natives  in  Madagascar: 
"  Speaking  of  an  egotist,  they  say,  '  He 
knows  two  for  himself  and  not  one  for  any- 
body else.'  '  He  is  like  a  cock  that  sings  at 
night,'  they  say  of  the  unlimited  talker  while 
of  the  everlasting  borrower  they  remark, 
'  His  mouth  is  his  snuff-box.'  When  a  man 
conducts  his  affairs  well,  a  native  will  tell 
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you,  '  He  swims  without  noise,'  or  if  he  seeks 
the  impossible,  '  He  wants  the  bird  on  the 
wing.'  To  render  the  idea  of  '  a  little,'  a 
Malagasy  will  point  to  the  ground  and  say, 
'  Like  the  water  in  the  holes  made  by  a 
chicken's  feet,'  and  if  he  wishes  to  describe 
a  person  who  is  content  with  moderate  com- 
forts, he  will  put  it  thus:  '  He  behaves  like 
a  hound  munching  flies.'  " 

Nell — "  Did  your  French  lessons  carry  you 
through  in  Paris?"  Belle — "  ISot  very  well. 
The  stupid  creatures  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand their  own  language." — [Philadelphia 
Record. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  May  contains  a 
most  interesting  and  well  illustrated  article 
upon  golf  in  California  from  the  pen  of 
Arthur  Inkersley,  and  also  a  paper  upon 
Jack  London,  who  has  written  the  remark- 
able short  stories  appearing  under  the  cap- 
tion, "  The  Son  of  the  Wolf."  To  the  Over- 
land Monthly  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing 
Mr.  London  to  the  reading  public,  as  his  first 
stories  of  this  collection  appeared  in  that 
periodical  prior  to  his  being  taken  up  by 
Eastern  editors.  Mr.  London  is  a  California 
boy  and  a  writer  of  whom  the  Golden  State 
may  be  justly  proud.  The  account  of  his  life 
and  work  given  in  the  current  Overland 
should  be  read.— 8.  F.  Call. 

Cold  Feet.— Teacher— "What  happens  when 
a  man's  temperature  goes  down  as  far  as  it 
can  go?" 

Smart  Scholar—"  He  has  cold  feet,  ma'am." 
—Christian  Register. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  Englishwoman  who 
recently  visited  Washington  and  was  taken 
to  luncheon  in  the  Capitol  restaurant  by  a 
Senator  whom  she  knew.  When  her  friends 
afterward  asked  her  how  she  enjoyed  the 
luncheon,  she  said:  "  I  enjoyed  everything, 
but  I  was  disappointed  because  there  was  no 
terrapin.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your 
American  terrapin,  and  I  really  wanted  to 
try  it.  1  think  I  ate  a  little  of  everything 
they  brought  on  except  one  thing.  It  was 
something  dark  and  fat-looking,  served  in 
a  small  dish.  It  looked  rather  dreadful,  so 
I  did  n't  try  it.  I  was  waiting  for  the  terra- 
pin, but  there  was  none."    "  Why,"  said  one 


of  the  American  friends,  "  that  dark,  fat- 
looking  stuff  was  terrapin."  The  English- 
woman looked  very  much  disappointed. 
"Really?"  she  said.  "Was  it  really?  Was 
that  terrapin?  I  'm  so  sorry  I  did  n't  try  it. 
I  fancied  they  'd  bring  it  on  whole,  roasted, 
like  goose." 

Teacher—"  Now,  boys,  who  can  tell  me 
which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  acquire 
in  cycling?  "    Chorus  of  yells—"  The  bicycle, 

sir."— [Tit-bits. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  May  has  some 
strong  features.  One  of  the  best  things  is 
the  opening  of  a  new  story,  "  a.  Gentlemen 
in  Khaki,"  by  John  Oakley,  in  which  the 
present  Boer  war  is  to  be  brought  out  in 
fiction.  There  is  a  flavor  of  Rider  Hag- 
gard's "  Jess  "  in  some  of  the  scenes,  but  it 
promises  to  be  a  strong  picture  of  life  in  the 
Transvaal  which  will  develop  the  instinc- 
tive racial  hatred  between  the  Boer  and  the 
Briton.  Another  good  feature  is  an  excellent 
sketch  by  Ninetta  Eames  of  Jack  London, 
the  young  Oakland  author,  who  has  made 
a  hit  with  "  The  Son  of  the  Wolf."  Eva  V. 
Carlin  writes  entertainingly  of  "  Califor- 
nit's  First  Vacation  School,"  and  George  D. 
Rice  of  "  Iloilo."  There  are  also  elaborately 
illustrated  papers  on  the  "  National  Pavil- 
ions at  the  Paris  Exposition,"  by  Josephine 
Tozier,  and  on  "  Golf  in  California,"  by 
Arthur  Inkersley.— S.  F.  Chronicle. 

His  Question.— Grabbenheimer  (injured  in 
a  railroad  wreck)—"  Oh,  toctor,  toctor!  Vill 
I  recover?"  Surgeon— "  Oh,  yes!"  Grab- 
benheimer (greatly  relieved)— "Apoudt  how 
mooch,  do  you  t'ink?" — [Life. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  May  is  gener- 
ously illustrated  and  has  as  leading  attrac- 
tions these  papers:  "Cover  Illustration," 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt  (see  "  Golf  in  Cali- 
fornia"); Frontispieces,  "The  Veteran," 
Rebecca  Epping,  and  "  American  Pavilions 
at  the  Paris  Exposition";  "Golf  in  Cali- 
fornia," Arthur  Inkersley;  "A  Gentleman  in 
Khaki,"  John  Oakley;  "Work— Don't  Shirk," 
Harriet  Winthrop  Waring;  "At  the  Dropping 
Off  Place,"  William  McLeod  Raine;  "The 
Sale  of  Sooy  Yet,"  Marguerite  Stabler; 
"Jack     London,"     Ninetta     Eames;      "The 
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Mists  of  the  Morning,"  Elizabeth  Harman; 
"  California's  First  Vacation  School,"  Eva 
Y.  Carlin;  "The  Story  of  a  Caroled  Pris- 
oner," William  F.  Prosser;  "  Decoration 
Day,"  Austin  Lewis;  "  Iloilo,  Panay,  Philip- 
pine Islands,"  George  D.  Rice;  "Both 
Sides,"  Adaven;  "  National  Pavilions  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,"  Josephine  Tozier; 
"  Craft's  Bodyguard,"  Alma  Martin  Esta- 
brook. — Sacramento  Record-Union. 

Goodman— The  wicked  stand  in  slippery 
places.  Badegg— Well,  why  don't  the  Chris- 
tians put  ashes  on  the  sidewalks? 


borhood  of  nine  feet,  while  that  of  Colon  is 
twenty-one  feet,  and  it  all  comes  in  five 
months — an  average  of  four  feet  a  month. 
It  is  humorously  said  of  Colon  that  there  it 
takes  the  people  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
after  the  rainy  season,  to  get  dry.  In  the 
dry  season  the  heat  is  intense,  the  mercury 
ranging  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees,  day 
and  night.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
temperature  after  dark,  but  it  is  possible  to 
adapt  one's  self  to  the  conditions  of  the 
place,  and  there  is  a  certain  fascinatiou 
about  it  that,  in  the  case  of  some  people, 
seems  to  make  up  for  the  heat. 


An  English  paper  gives  the  following  list 
of  what  it  terms  "The  Fourteen  Mistakes 
of  Life  ":  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  set  up 
our  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
judge  people  accordingly;  to  measure  the  en- 
joyment of  others  by  our  own;  to  expect 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  this  world;  to  look 
for  judgment  and  experience  in  youth;  to 
endeavor  to  mold  all  dispositions  alike;  to 
look  for  perfection  in  our  own  actions;  to 
worry  ourselves  and  others  with  what  can 
not  be  remedied;  not  to  yield  in  immaterial 
matters;  not  to  alleviate  all  that  needs  alle- 
viation as  far  as  lies  in  our  power;  not  to 
make  allowances  for  the  infirmities  of 
others;  to  consider  everything  impossible 
that  we  cannot  perform;  to  believe  only 
what  our  finite  minds  can  grasp;  to  expect 
to  be  able  to  understand  everything.  And 
the  last  and  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  to  live 
for  time  alone,  when  any  moment  may 
launch  us  into  eternity." 

Mrs.  Hix— "  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  these 
faith  cures  brought  about  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands."  Mrs.  Dix— "  Well,  I  do.  I  cured 
my  little  boy  of  the  cigarette  habit  in  that 
way."— [Chicago  News. 

In  Panama  there  is  a  shower  every  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock.  This  is  the  rule  all 
through  the  rainy  season.  The  morning  is 
clear  and  the  evening,  after  six  o'clock,  is 
delightful,  and  except  from  three  to  six 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  carrying  an  umbrella. 
Not  so  at  Colon,  only  forty-seven  miles  away. 
There  it  rains  all  the  time  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  it  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
Water  comes  down  by  the  bucketful.  At 
Panama  the  annual  rainfall  is  in  the  neigh- 


"  Do  you  know  that  a  man  is  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  shorter  at  night  than  in  the  morn- 
ing?" demanded  Dinsmore.  "The  last 
time  stocks  took  a  tumble,"  replied  Mullins, 
"  I  was  $2,000  shorter  at  night  than  in  the 
morning." — Life. 

Marguerite  Stabler  has  a  clever  story  in 
the  May  Overland,  entitled  "  The  Sale  of 
Sooy  Yet;  The  Story  of  a  Modern  Delilah." 
Sooy  Yet  desires  greatly  that  Man  Toy,  the 
strongest  See  Yup  in  the  tong,  should  pur- 
chase her  as  his  wife.  But  alas,  she  was 
anything  but  beautiful,  and,  oddly  enough, 
she  was  acquainted  with  this  discourag- 
ing truth.  The  clever  story  tells  you  how 
a  woman  may  be  the  possessor  of  a  gift  far 
more  valuable  (to  her!)  than  mere  beauty. 
It  may  serve,  too,  as  a  warning  to  men  who 
are  the  Dearests  and  the  Desired  Ones  of 
women  who  have  no  beauty  to  assist  them 
in  their  innocent  schemes  for  position  and 
wealth.  (They  will  hereafter  beware  of 
lotions  and  little  cool  hands  and  moonlight- 
rice-field-songs!)  There  are  fine  touches 
throughout  the  story,  and  the  closing  para- 
graphs are  brilliantly  written.  One  will  not 
soon  forget  the  last  glimpse  of  poor  old  Man 
Toy,  who,  "  unused  to  the  ways  of  women, 
leans  back  on  his  mat  with  a  contented  sigh, 
while  Sooy  Yet  applies  the  destroying  lotion 
to  his  blind  eyes  with  her  cool  little  hands, 
singing  to  him  the  moonlight-rice-field-song." 
He  keeps  his  doors  guarded  night  and  day, 
fearing  some  one  may  become  infatuated 
with  her  and  try  to  steal  her!  And  he  calls 
her  his  "  Pearl  of  Great  Price  "—but  you  '11 
have  to  read  the  story  to  find  the  humor  of 
that. 

The   Overland  contains   also  the  already 
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familiar  picture  of  Jack  London  and  an  ap- 
preciative write-up  of  this  interesting  and 
picturesque  young  writer  by  Ninetta  Eames, 
one  of  the  Overland' s  best  contributors.— 
Seattle  Times. 

In  Chicago.—"  What  is  the  difference, 
waiter,  between  your  '  clam  chowder '  and 
your  '  Back  Bay  clam  chowder  '  ?  "  "  We 
put  a  clam  in  the  Back  Bay  chowder,  sir."— 
[Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  June  is  filled 
with  timely  and  interesting  matter— its  fic- 
tion is  readable  and  wholesome  and  its 
articles  upon  various  topics  are  well  illustra- 
ted, to  the  point,  and  of  value.  Two  sub- 
jects that  are  fully  discussed  and  are  most 
appropriate  for  the  season  are  those  on 
"  The  Wheel  in  the  West,"  by  Rotifer,  and 
"  Trout  Culture  in  Mendocino,"  by  E.  D. 
Ward.  A  paper  that  will  prove  of  interest 
to  many  is  one  by  Hester  A.  Benedict  on 
"  San  Francisco's  First  Postoffice  and  Its 
Builder."  Another  well-written  article  ap- 
pears under  the  title  of  "  Guadalupe,  the 
Sacred  City,"  by  G.  Cunyngham  Cunning- 
ham. It  is  illustrated  from  photographs.— 
-8.  F.  Call. 

Cohenstein— "  So  she  has  broken  off  der 
engagement?  Did  she  giff  you  back  der 
ring? "  Isaacs—"  No;  she  said  diamonts 
hat  gone  up,  but  she  vould  giff  me  vat  I 
baid  for  it?"— [Puck. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  May  contains  a 
large  number  of  stories,  an  article  on  "  Golf 
in  California,"  and  numerous  illustrations 
of  buildings  at  the  Paris  Exposition;  Charles 
Keeler  contributes  "  A  Sage-brush  Song; " 
George  D.  Rice,  "  Iloilo,  Panay,  Philippine 
Islands;  "  Eva  V.  Carlin,  "  California's  Vaca- 
tion School."— Petaluma  Courier. 

Little  Enoch— Paw,  what  are  fools  good 
for,  anyhow?  Farmer  Flintrocn— To  teach 
us  the  results  of  blowin'  into  unloaded  shot- 
guns, buyin'  gold  bricks,  guzzlin'  patent 
medicines,  lightin'  the  fire  with  coal-oil,  goin' 
up  in  balloons,  skatin'  on  thin  ice,  tryin'  to 
beat  other  people  at  their  own  games,  en- 
dorsin'  our  friends'  notes,  thinkin'  we  know 
it  all,  flirtin'  with  grass-widows,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  my  son. — Puck. 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  June  has  arti- 
cles on  trout  culture  in  Mendocino  County, 
California,  Guadalupe,  the  sacred  city  of 
Mexico,  the  Torrey  pine,  San  Francisco's  first 
Postoffice  and  other  subjects  of  interest  iu 
the  far  West,  besides  a  paper  on  the  Paris 
Exposition,  some  very  good  fiction  and  a 
symposium  on  "  What  Shall  Society  Do  to 
be  Saved  ?  "Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep— 

Saxe. 
Sleep  that   knits   up  the  raveled  sleeve  of 

care,  Shakespeare. 

By  Siloa's  brook  or  Almotana's  deep — 

Hemans. 
Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair — 

Wordsworth. 
After  deluding  hopes  and  dire  aespair, 

William  Walsh. 
The  Oreads  and  Hamadryades, 

Shelley. 
Who  chain  blind  youths  in  trammels  of  their 

hair —  Oreene. 

They  sleep,  they  sleep,  beneath  the  rocking 

trees,  Oscar  Wilde. 

Wilt  thou  forget  me  in  that  calmer  sphere— 

L.  C.  Moulton. 
Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night? 

Samuel  Daniel. 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear- 
Lord  Byron. 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was 

bright;  Longfellow. 

So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 

Tennyson. 
Sleep  seems  part  of  our  immortality. 

Bailey. 
DANIEL  L.  CADT. 

Friendly  Comment. — "  Last  year  I  shot  the 
biggest  deer  that  was  ever  killed  in  the 
Michigan  woods.  You  don't  believe  that,  do 
you?  "  "  Of  course,  I  do.  It  had  to  be  enor- 
mous for  you  to  hit  it  at  all." — [Indianapolis 
Journal. 

New  York  City's  Chief  of  Police,  when 
interrogated  recently  as  to  gambling,  said: 
"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  gambling,  and 
1  won't  say  nothing  appertaining  to  or  touch- 
ing on  them  matters.  All  them  complaints 
which  has  came  to  me  has  been  investigated. 
That 's  all."  And  New  York  so  near  to  Bos- 
ton! 
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LETTERS  TO  AFRICA  BY  GRAPHOPHONE. 

.  An  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  method 
of  sending  love-messages  to  the  dear  ones 
at  the  front  has  been  adopted  by  many  prom- 
inent ladies  of  London,  among  them  Mrs. 
Baden-Powell. 

The  novel  idea  was  conceived  by  Colonel 
Gouraud,  an  American,  who  suggested  that 
the  graphophone  might  be  made  available 
for  transmitting  messages  that  would  be  ap- 
preciated far  more  by  the  boys  in  khaki 
than  letters.  Imagine,  he  said,  the  feelings 
of  those  same  boys  when  they  could  hear 
the  well-remembered  voice  of  mother,  sister, 
sweetheart  or  wife  whispering  right  into 
their  ears. 

The  idea  took  like  wildfire,  and  Lord 
Vivian  left  for  the  front  a  few  days  ago 
with  a  whole  load  of  the  graphophonic  mis- 
sives. An  affecting  incident  was  connected 
with  the  sending  of  Mrs.  Baden-Powell's 
message  to  her  son.  She  got  as  far  as 
"  Shevie,  do  you  hear  your  mother's  voice?  " 
when  she  broke  down,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  recover  sufficiently  to  com- 
plete the  record.— New  York  Journal. 

Young  Cupid  's  not  always  to  blame 
For  the  times  that  he  misses  his  aim, 

For  a  girl  sometimes  shies, 

While  he  sulkily  cries: 
"  'T  was  an  arrow  escape,  just  the  same!  " 

"  HOW    TO    ADVERTISE." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published 
by  The  Procter  &  Collier  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  general  advertising  agents.  In 
this  pamphlet  they  aim  to  tell  the  successive 
steps  which  must  be  taken  by  the  advertiser 
to  insure  success.  A  number  of  pages  are 
filled  with  specimen  advertisements.  The 
Procter  &  Collier  Company  place  such  well- 
known  advertisements  as  Old  English  Floor 
Wax,  Coke  Dandruff  Cure,  Puritan  Oil 
Stoves,  Kornlet,  Baldwin  Piano,  Fireside 
Games,  Odorless  Refrigerators,  Rookwood 
Pottery,  L.  S.  Playing  Cards,  Pillsbury's  Vi- 
tos,  Ivory  Soap  and  many  more  besides. 
The  pamphlet  is  nearly  free,  as  a  copy  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  if  a  two-cent  stamp 
be  enclosed  with  the  request  to  The  Procter 
&  Collier  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  How    did    that    blind    man    enlist    your 
sympathies  enough  to  make  you  give  him  a 


dollar?"  "Why,  poor  man,  he  said  he  has 
been  blind  for  eleven  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  he  hasn  t'  seen  the  day  he  wasn  't  will- 
ing to  work."— [Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  April  9,  1900. 
Publisher  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir— I  take  pleasure  in  stating  here- 
with that  our  advertisement  in  Overland- 
has  been  very  fruitful.  Hardly  a  mail  comes 
in  without  numerous  inquiries  from  your 
readers  all  the  way  from  California  to  New 
York.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  unso- 
licited testimonial  in  any  way  you  may 
choose.  Yours  fraternally, 

VICTOR  H.  SMALLEY, 
Publisher  The  Northwest  Magazine. 

I  had  no  time  to  hate,  because 
The  grave  would  hinder  me; 

And  life  was  not  so  ample  I 
Could  finish  enmity. 

Nor  had  I  time  to  love;  but  since 

Some  industry  must  be, 
The  little  toil  of  love,  I  thought, 

Was  large  enough  for  me. 

Emily  Dickinson. 

As  to  Jack  London's  literary  work,  his 
first  magazine  article  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  is 
now  the  sixth  story  in  "  The  Son  of  the 
Wolf."  Since  then  he  has  done  work  for  a 
large  number  of  the  best  magazines  and 
papers,  besides  a  host  of  lesser  publications, 
newspapers  and  syndicates. 

His  early  reading  bred  in  him  the  desire 
to  write,  his  varied  experiences  have  given 
him  the  material,  and  he  is  still  studying,  so 
that  many  critics  regard  him  as  sure  to  make 
a  prominent  name  for  himself  in  the  world 
of  literature. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  Overland  is  a  richer  treasure  to  Cali- 
fornia than  millions  of  its  gold.— National 
Republican,  Washington,  D.  V. 

First,  April,  she  with  mellow  showers, 
Opens  the  way  for  early  flowers; 
Then  after  her  comes  smiling  May, 
In  a  more  rich  and  sweet  array; 
Next  enters  June,  and  brings  us  more 
Gems  than  those  two  that  went  before; 
Then,  lastly,  July  comes,  and  she 
More  wealth  brings  in  than  all  those  three. 

Robert  Herrick. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND 


Scott's  Bar  in  '55 

FRED.  LOCKERY,  JR. 

The  Indian 

CHAS.  MILTON  BUCHANAN 


BENJAMIN  SHURTLIFF 

About  the  Big  Basin 

JOSEPHINE  C  McCRACKIN 

A  Tale  of  Pasquia  Post 

HERMAN  WHITAKER 

A  Gentleman  in  Khaki 

JOHN  OAKLEY 
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THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

...Was  Established  by  Bret  Harte  in  1868... 


It  is  a  Magazine  of  California  and  the  Pacific  West. 


Its  special  field  is  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  islands,  and  the 

countries    bordering  on  the  Pacific;  and  in  the  One  Thousand  profusely 

illustrated  pages  of  each  volume  will  be  found  sketches  of  the  life 

and   resources    of   the   Great   West. 

In  its  descriptions  of  the  Land  of  the  orange  and  the  vine,  the  fig  and  the  olive  ;  of 
colossal  agriculture;  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines;  and  in  its  stories  of  the  travels 
and  adventures  of  the  Pioneers,  The  Overland  is  recognized  as  standard  authority. 

It  goes  into  thousands  of  homes  where  an  eastern  magazine  is  never  seen.  No 
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DRAMATIC   ART   IN  JAPAN 


Kvr  DORA   E.  AMSDEN 


THE  patriotic  and  religious  legends 
of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the 
emotional  enthusiasm  attending 
the  Delphic  Oracles  and  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries, furnished  ^Eschylus — the  "master 
poet,  stage-manager,  and  warrior  " — with 
the  motive  for  those  dramas  in  which  the 
soul  of  his  country  finds  life  and  expres- 
sion. In  Japan  the  counterpart  of  these 
semi-religious,  historical  plays  may  be 
found  in  the  Trilogy  of  the  No  Kagura, 
which  at  first  purely  a  temple  ceremo- 
nial, representing  in  solemn  dance  and 
stately  pantomime  the  sacred  fables  of 
Buddhist  mythology,  gradually  assumed 
the  form  of  lyric  drama,  and  as  such  was 
eventually  introduced  into  the  yashikis  of 
the  great  feudal  lords,  or  daimios. 

The  action  of  the  play  was  still  ex- 
pressed, as  in  the  early  Grecian  drama, 
more  through  the  rhythmic  motions  of  the 
actors  than  by  declamation  and  dialogue. 
Mobility  of  expression  and  the  art  of 
mimicry  were  in  both  countries  a  later 
growth ;  for  the  stately  performers  of  the 
No  Kagura,  like  the  dramatis  personae  of 
the  Attic  stage,  spoke  through  masks. 
Thus  delicate  intonation  and  subtlety  of 
facial  expression,  now  the  first  requisites 
of  dramatic  art,  were  sacrificed  to  the  pos- 
turing and  sculpturesque  grouping  of 
graceful  figures,  who  posed  or  declaimed 
in  obedience  to  the  incantations  of  wind 
and  stringed  instruments,  pulsating  with 
weird  elemental  harmonies. 

In  old  Japan,  as  in  early  Grecian  days, 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy  not  only  hon- 
ored the  drama  by  their  presence  and  pat- 
ronage, but  took  an   active  part  in  its 


presentation.  Magnificent  in  costumes  of 
brocade  and  cloth-of-gold — many  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  old  houses  and 
monasteries  as  sacred  heirlooms — the 
great  princes  and  daimios  strutted  in  au- 
tomatic majesty  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
their  retainers,  sustaining  the  characters 
of  bygone  heroes,  priests,  and  warriors, 
and  in  their  haughty  arrogance  even  per- 
sonating the  gods  themselves,  as  they  re- 
enacted  the  miraculous  legends  of  early 
Buddhist  history.  Once  more  we  find  a 
parallel  with  ancient  Grecian  methods, 
which  will  ever  remain  the  supreme  stan- 
dard of  art,  and  which  the  aesthetic  Orient 
unconsciously  assimilated. 

For,  clad  in  costly  ceremonial  garb, 
severely  statuesque,  sits  the  chorus,  by  its 
wailing  symphonies  conveying  the  inten- 
sity of  force  which  the  "  deep  mysteries  of 
sound "  add  to  the  spoken  drama. 
Haweis,  in  his  poetical  classic,  "My 
Musical  Memories,"  said  that  the  soul  of 
the  Greek  chorus  had  in  these  latter  days 
transmigrated.  It  has  become  the  Wag- 
nerian orchestra : — 

The  chorus,  ever  in  motion,  bore  aloft  a 
wail  over  the  agonies  of  Philoctetes,  a  plaint 
for  Iphigenia,  a  questioning  of  the  gods  for 
Cassandra;  it  rushed,  it  pointed,  it  swayed, 
it  sighed  and  whispered  in  broken  pathetic 
accents.  The  varied,  spasmodic  rhythm, 
the  changing  chant— we  should  not  call  it 
music,  it  was  not  melody,  much  less  har- 
mony, but  it  was  sound  inflexuous,  marvel- 
ously  used  to  drill  declamation,  posture  and 
pantomime. 

This  poetical  word-painting  equally  ar 
plies  to  the  presentation  of  the  No  Kagu- 
ra,   but    here    the    analogy    cea<"«v.      No 
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Japanese  Shakespeare  or  Moliere  has  crys- 
tallized into  poetical  drama  the  wondrous 
legends  and  the  warlike  histories  of  the 
great  feudal  houses.  No  Oriental  Wagner 
can  conceive  the  project  of  "leading  the 
whole  stream  of  Beethovenian  music  into 
the  channels  of  Shakespearean  drama," — 
for  evolution,  alas,  has  passed  over  Jap- 
anese music,  leaving  it  in  its  primitive 
elementary  form. 

But  while  music  and  the  written  drama 
have  remained  undeveloped,  histrionic  art 


lish  days  the  strolling  player  was  associ- 
ated with  tinkers  and  the  other  floating 
or  vagrant  population.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Shogunate  by  the  usurp- 
ing Tokugawa  family,  the  fortunes  of  the 
playhouse,  hitherto  lying  under  ban, 
gradually  brightened,  and  the  drama  at 
last  won  recognition.  Under  the  shoguns, 
theaters  were  built,  which,  however,  still 
retained  the  name  of  "  Shibai-ya  " — lit- 
erally "  turf -place  " ;  for,  as  in  ancient 
and  medieval  Europe,  dramatic  entertain- 


Isezakicho,  Yokohama  —  Theater  Street 


and  the  principles  of  stage  mechanism 
and  scenic  effect  have  kept  pace  with 
Western  methods.  Again,  we  may  suggest 
a  comparison  between  European  and  Japa- 
nese' dramatic  evolution,  for  as  the  No 
Kagura  and  lyric  drama — suggesting  the 
medieval  and  passion-plays  of  Europe — 
prefigured  the  modern  drama  in  Japan, 
so,  says  Coquelin,  "the  brothers  of  the 
passion-play  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais."  The  parallel  may  be 
continued;  for  in  Japan,  as  in  Europe, 
the  dramatic  profession  gradually  fell 
from  its  high  estate,  until  in  dark  feudal 
days  the  actor  was  consigned  to  the  lowest 
rung  in  the  ladder  of  caste,  ranking  next 
to  the  outcast  or  Eta  class,  as  in  early  Eng- 


ments  were  previously  given  in  the  open 
air.  Since  the  restoration,  the  actor's 
social  position  has  steadily  advanced,  and 
although  never  received  into  the  clubs  of 
the  nobility  he  is  visited  by  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  treated  with  marked 
respect. 

In  Tokyo  the  Engei  Kyokai  is  an  as- 
sociation devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  theater  and  the  encouragement  of  his- 
trionic art.  And  so  the  artistic  and  subtle 
Japanese,  intuitively  furnished  with  the 
power  of  mimicry,  masters  of  elocution, 
from  infancy  trained  in  the  most  exacting 
school  of  elaborate  etiquette,  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  difficulties  and  solved  the 
intricacies  of  dramatic  representation.    A 
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clever  traveler  and  writer  remarked,  "  In 
fact  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  rank  the 
Shintomiza,  the  great  theater  of  Tokyo,  as 
but  little  inferior  to  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
with  which  of  all  theaters  it  is  most 
worthy  to  be  compared  " ;  and  if  we  con- 
cede with  Percy  Fitzgerald  that  the 
French  stage  alone  has  scenic  traditions 
and  principles,  then,  accepting  the  com- 
parison, we  recognize  how  advanced  in 
Japan  is  the  art  of  stage  presentment. 

Strange  to  say,  the  foreign  residents 
both  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  seldom  visit 
the  native  playhouses.  The  most  medi- 
ocre troupe  from  abroad  will  fill  the  Eng- 
lish theater  in  Yokohama  to  overflowing, 
while  two  dollars  admission  is  cheerfully 
paid  at  every  amateur  entertainment.  Yet 
day  after  day  Danjuro,  with  surpassing 
talent,  is  melting  to  tears  the  least  emo- 
tional of  his  countrymen  at  the  great 
Shintomiza  Theater  in  Tokyo.  Were  this 
celebrated  actor,  the  eighth  successor  to 
the  stage  title  of  Danjuro, — his  family 
name  being  Mr.  Horikoshi  Shu, — to  win 
the  laurels  abroad  which  his  countrymen 
have  deservedly  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
to  become  the  rage,  the  same  people  would 
doubtless  cheerfully  pay  their  guineas  to 
swell  the  fashionable  throng  at  a  packed 
London  or  Paris  theater,  though  they 
neglect  the  present  opportunity,  when  for 
a  franc  they  might  occupy  a  box  at  the 
Shintomiza.  A  well-known  writer  re- 
marks that  "  not  to  go  to  the  theater  is 
like  making  one's  toilet  without  a  mirror," 
and  with  a  nation,  as  with  the  individual, 
if  we  feel  curiosity  as  to  its  mental  and 
emotional  tendencies,  the  theater  is  a 
vantage-ground  whence  they  may  be 
accurately  studied.  The  severe  code  of 
etiquette  which  demands  of  Japanese 
men  and  women  perfect  and  absolute  self- 
control — it  being  considered  good  man- 
ners to  smile  when  alluding  to  the  death 
of  a  parent  or  near  relative — is  set  aside 
when  they  enter  the  theater.  The  faces 
of  the  audience  reflect  every  emotion  of  the 
player,  whose  sole  aim,  like  the  French 
artist's,  is  the  delineation  of  the  passions. 
The  calm  strength  and  sublimity  of 
Shakespeare,  where  the  intellect  towers 
above  and  dominates  the  passionate  forces 
of  the  will,  is  beyond  the  Japanese  trage- 
dian's conception.     He  is  possessed,   de- 


moniacal. "  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  hell," 
said  Charlotte  Bronte  after  seeing  Rachel, 
and  the  same  comment  holds  good  in  Jap- 
anese melodrama,  where  fierce  love  and 
intense  hatred  are  portrayed  with  the 
feelings  and  fury  of  fiends.  Yet  no  rant- 
ing, no  throaty  declamation,  no  mouthing 
effect  as  of  "  words  dragged  up  from  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,"  aid  these  passionate 
impersonations. 

Danjuro  belongs  essentially  to  the  mod- 
ern quietist  school,  and  approaches  Irving 
and  Coquelin  in  subtlety  of  expression. 
Like  them,  he  is  a  master  in  the  language 
of  gesture.  What  magnetism  streams  to 
the  audience  from  those  slender  nut- 
brown  fingers,  each  having  an  individual 
expression,  from  the  vigor  of  the  mascu- 
line thumb  to  the  finesse  and  grace  of  the 
little  finger  holding  itself  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest !  And  the  keen,  hawk-like 
face,  framed  in  snaky  coils  of  coal-black 
hair!  The  brows  contract,  the  strange 
Oriental  eyes — which,  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner's,  hold  the  audience  transfixed — 
slant  inwards,  gleaming  and  glistening 
with  Satanic  fury,  suggesting  the  ferocity 
of  the  typical  pictured  Japanese  warrior, 
whilst  the  narrow  face  seems  livid  with 
rage.  Loud  cries  of  "  Yah !  yah !  "  (the 
Japanese  method  of  bestowing  applause) 
resound  on  every  side.  In  a  flash  the  par- 
oxysm has  passed,  a  rustle  of  relief  runs 
through  the  audience,  for  serene  and  ur- 
bane stands  their  idol,  his  face  subdued 
to  gentle  melancholy,  whilst  his  languor- 
ous eyes  meet  the  rapt  gaze  of  his  adorers 
with  melting  tenderness.  The  genius  by 
which  Irving  as  Mathias  in  "  The  Bells  " 
holds  his  audience  spellbound  whilst  he 
re-enacts  in  pantomime  the  hideous  crime 
which  dominates  his  tortured  brain 
sleeping  or  awake ;  his  marvelous  play  of 
feature,  expressing  the  whole  gamut  of 
feeling  from  joy  to  madness  and  despair, 
are  equaled  by  Danjuro  in  the  "Forty- 
seven  Ronius."  In  this  popular  patriotic 
legend  of  old  feudal  days,  the  great 
Japanese  actor  is  unsurpassed.  When  he 
appears  in  the  veritable  coat  of  mail  once 
owned  by  one  of  those  fiery  heroes,  the 
whole  theater  goes  wild  with  excitement. 
The  spectators  dash  their  ornaments  upon 
the  stage,  some  of  them  even  tearing  off 
their  kimonos  and  flinging  them  at  the 
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feet  of  their  favorite.  The  wily  shoguns 
interdicted  this  play  during  their  domin- 
ion, dreading  lest  the  moving  story  of 
patriotic  devotion  should  incite  their  in- 
flammable subjects  to  a  popular  outburst 
in  favor  of  the  deposed  Mikado.  After 
the  restoration,  however,  it  was  again  re- 
stored to  favor.  The  government  exercises 
a  strict  censorship  over  the  theater,  and 
politics  are  tabooed  upon  the  stage. 

Will  the  reader  accompany  me  in  imag- 
ination to  the  Shintomiza  of  an  afternoon, 
where  a  little  melodrama  is  being  per- 
formed which  illustrates  the  ingenuity  of 


attendants  bring  refreshments  between 
the  acts  to  those  who  have  previously  en- 
gaged their  services,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  audience  will  sit  patiently 
through  the  whole  performance.  The 
Japanese  do  not  come  to  the  theater 
jaded  by  toil,  to  while  away  an  hour  or 
two.  Amusement  with  them  is  a  serious 
occupation.  They  possess  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment  which  our  advanced  civiliza- 
tion cannot  boast,  exhausted,  as  we  too 
often  are,  by  mental  and  physical  over- 
work. 

On  this  occasion  we  enter  the  theater 


The  Shintomiza  Theater  at  Tokyo 


Japanese  stage  mechanism  and  scenic  de- 
vice ?  We  will  assume,  then,  that  our  box 
has  been  secured  in  advance  and  attend- 
ance for  the  day  bespoken  from  one  of  the 
tea-houses  which  line  the  theater  street 
and  whose  proprietors  are  the  chief  spec- 
ulators in  seats.  It  is  not  considered 
comme  \l  faut  to  purchase  admission  at 
the  door  of  the  theater.  A  servant  makes 
the  necessary  arrangements  beforehand 
and  finds  out  at  what  hour  the  noted  ac- 
tors will  appear,  as  the  play  lasts  the 
greater  portion  of  the   day.     Tea-house 


invigorated  and  refreshed  after  lingering 
over  a  daintily  served  tiffin  at  the-  tea- 
house which  has  taken  us  in  charge  for  the 
day.  The  street  leading  to  the  Shintomi- 
za is  decorated  with  gaily-colored  hang- 
ings, flaunting  from  long  bamboo  poles, 
covered  with  advertisements  of  the  rival 
shows  which  line  each  side  of  the  way.  At 
one  turn  in  the  road  we  have  left  behind 
us  commercial  Tokyo,  with  its  open  stores, 
whose  proprietors  sit  expectant  behind 
their  compactly  disposed  wares.  The  busy 
street-venders  no  longer  fascinate  us  with 
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their  artistically  assorted  burdens, 
but  have  given  place  to  pleasure- 
seekers  who  throng  the  causeway. 

In  high  spirits  and  full  of  zest 
we  follow  our  urbane  and  smiling 
host,  who  pauses  for  an  instant  be- 
neath the  gabled  entrance  of  the 
Shintomiza  with  its  row  of  highly- 
colored  sensational  scenes  from  the 
play.  The  box  is  already  secured, 
but  our  escort  must  obtain  a  check 
for  his  geta  (clogs)  which  swell 
the  list  of  those  already  deposited 
in  the  racks  which  ornament  the 
foyer.  Let  us  take  advantage  of 
the  momentary  delay  that  ensues 
whilst  be  is  being  handed  a  slab  of 
wood  with  a  corresponding  number 
upon  it,  to  survey  the  house.  In- 
side the  building  are  booths  where 
confectioner}'  of  various  kinds  and 
other  light  refreshments  are  for 
sale.  The  auditorium  slants 
slightly  toward  the  stage  and  is 
divided  into  boxes  six  feet  square. 
Upstairs  is  a  single  low  gallery 
with  a  row  of  boxes  in  front.  On 
each  side  of  the  stage,  which  occu- 
pies the  width  of  the  house,  is 
grouped  the  orchestra,  and  with  it 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  half-con- 
cealed chorus.  We  stealthily 
follow  our  host,  who  with  velvet 
tread  and  bowing  form  conducts 
us  to  a  box  on  the  right  of  the 
stage;  whilst  a  motley  crowd  of 
beggars  clad  in  squalid  rags  and 
tatters  is  traversing  the  hana- 
michi — literally  flower-path,  so-called 
from  the  liana  (flowers)  with  which  it  is 
strewn  in  honor  of  favorite  actors.  This 
passage  leads  through  the  auditorium  up 
to  the  stage,  with  which  it  is  on  a  level, 
and  is  the  traditional  mode  of  entree.  As 
we  settle  ourselves  upon  the  padded 
futons,  politely  rejecting  our  host's  prof- 
fer of  the  tobako  oon,  with  its  cone  of 
glowing  charcoal,  and  accepting  the  illus- 
trated programme  giving  a  pictorial  out- 
line of  the  play,  we  are  somewhat  startled 
at  the  apparition  of  a  pack-horse  warily 
picking  its  way  along  the  narrow  platform 
of  the  hana-michi  in  close  proximity  to 
the  heels  of  the  audience,  and  it  is  with  a 
gasp  of  relief  that  we  see  it  safely  landed 


The  Actor  Sadanji 

upon  the  stage.  A  careful  consultation  of 
our  programme  soon  shows  us  how  far  the 
play  has  advanced,  and  as  a  friend  has 
furnished  us  with  a  resume  in  English  of 
the  plot  we  readily  grasp  the  situation. 
An  outline  of  the  story  may  be  briefly 
given,  although  its  presentation  upon  the 
stage  has  already  occupied  several  hours. 
Treachery,  murder,  filial  devotion,  and  re- 
venge— that  master-passion  of  the  nation 
with  whom  it  ranks  as  a  cardinal  virtue — 
are  the  motives  of  the  melodrama,  which 
is  thus  an  epitome  of  Japanese  ethics. 

Amongst  the  beggars  grouped  upon  the 
stage,  whose  misery  and  sickening  squalor 
are  grewsomely  realistic,  is  one  even  more 
abjectly    wretched    than    the    rest.      He 
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shrinks  away  in  a 
far  corner  of  the. 
safci-shop,  whose 
generous  proprietor 
is  treating  these  un- 
fortunates to  long 
draughts  of  his- 
heated,  invigorating 
rice-wine.  Attend- 
ants, with  their  ki- 
mono sleeves  care- 
fully rolled  back,  ad- 
minister the  liquor 
at  arm's  length  from 
long-handled  wood- 
en ladles,  in  order  to 
avoid  contamination 
from  the  beggars' 
garments,  reeking  as 
they  are  with  filth 
and  fraught  with 
contagion.  Whilst 
the  saki  is  being  dis- 
tributed, a  group  of 
spectators  gradually 
collects  outside  the 
building.      Standing 


a  little  apart  from 
the  rest  are  a  man 
and  a  woman.  They 
are  handsomely 
dressed,  but  their 
faces  express  cruelty, 
greed,  and  low  cun- 
ning. As  the  beg- 
gars begin  to  dis- 
perse, the  pair  catch 
sight  of  the  old  man 
cowering  in  the  cor- 
ner. They  exchange 
startled  glances  and 
observe  him  narrow- 
ly— themselves  un- 
noticed, for  in  his 
weakness  and  de- 
spair he  is  oblivious 
to  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  With 
horror  they  recog- 
nize in  the  person  of 
this  broken-down  old 
beggar  the  former 
friend  whom  by 
treachery    they    had 


Beauties  of  the   Yoshiwara,  with  Obi  Knotted  in  Front  in  Token  of  their  Position 
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ruined.  In  vain  their  victim  parted  with 
all  he  possessed,  even  accepting  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  daughter's  honor,  who,  to  save 
her  father  from  starvation,  had  sold  her- 
self for  fifty  yen  to  a  house  of  ill-fame. 
Disgrace  and  misery  overwhelmed  him, 
and  now,  broken  down  by  age  and  want, 
he  is  reduced  to  subsisting  upon  chance 
charity.  Dreading  dis- 
covery, the  guilty  pair 
determine  to  waylay  and 
murder  the  unfortunate 
old  man.  The  scene 
closes  as  he  carefully 
gropes  his  way  across 
the  threshold,  passing 
close  to  his  enemies, 
who  exultingly  observe 
for  the  first  time  his  al- 
most total  blindness. 
They  are  still  eagerly 
conversing,  when  sud- 
denly beggars,  saM-shop, 
pack-horses,  and  con- 
spirators disappear  from 
view.  The  stage,  some- 
what resembling  in  con- 
struction a  railway  turn- 
table, has  made  half  a 
revolution,  being  moved 
by  coolies  underneath, 
and  a  waving  bamboo 
grove  appears,  the  clever 
perspective  of  the  paint- 
ed wings  melting  into 
the  foreground  of  living 
foliage.  On  the  right 
flows  a  stream  of  water, 
and  from  its  banks  comes 
the  unmistakable  sound 
of.  frogs  in  spasmodic 
converse.  Truly  the  ar- 
tistic realism  of  the 
raise-en-scene  puts  to 
shame  the  meretricious 
effects  of  our  much- 
vaunted  tank  tragedies. 

The  audience,  prepared  in  advance  by 
the  pictured  programmes  for  the  bloody 
scene  which  is  about  to  be  enacted,  is 
breathlessly  attentive.  A  pin  might  be 
heard  falling.  The  brass-rimmed  Jciseru 
(pipe) — emptied  by  its  owner  after  three 
soothing  whiffs  which  reduce  to  ashes  the 
pellet  of  tobacco  in  its  tiny  bowl — breaks 


the  stillness  by  an  incessant  rat-tat,  weird- 
ly suggestive  of  spirit-manifestations. 
.Now  the  chorus  wails  in  ear-piercing  fal- 
setto, uniting  with  the  drums  in  a  vibrat- 
ing tremolo,  which  with  the  frogs'  dismal 
croaking  produces  in  the  audience  a 
shivery  expectancy. 

From  what  appears  to  be  a  hole  in  the 


Shojoku 


Genoski 


earth  emerges  the  bent  form  of  the  old 
beggar.  As  he  gropes  along  beside  the 
stream  he  meets  his  enemies,  who  have 
followed  him  to  this  miserable  home.  Dis- 
guising their  deadly  purpose,  they  speak 
kindly  to  the  old  man,  telling  him  they 
have  come  to  relieve  his  poverty,  and  he 
unsuspiciously  accepts  from  them  a  pres- 
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ent  of  food  and  clothes.  The  guilty  pair 
then  disappear  as  they  came,  through  the 
bamboo  grove.  The  stage  grows  darker, 
the  water  runs,  the  old  beggar  lights  a 
fire,  and  with  shaking  hands  suspends 
from  three  sticks  his  iron  pot.  The  frogs 
croak  and  the  bamboo  rustles,  whispering 
prophetically  of  the  coming  storm. 
Placing  his  great  coolie  hat  over  the  pot, 
the  old  man  retires  to  rest  in  his  den. 
More  beggars  now  appear,  and  finding 
the  food,  they  hastily  devour  it,  then  fall 
to  fighting  over  the  clothing,  which  they 
finally  determine  to  pawn  for  saJcij  and 
noisily  make  their  exit.  The  murderous 
pair  stealthily  re-enter.  Their  'kimonos 
are  rolled  up,  showing  the  legs  bare  to  the 
knee.  The  woman's  head  is  covered  with 
a  blue  cotton  towel  and  the  man  wears  a 
straw  rain-hat.  They  are  dripping  with 
rain,  which  is  now  falling  in  front  of  the 
stage.  Their  bare  feet  make  no  sound, 
and  they  whisper  cautiously.  Stealing  up 
to  the  old  beggar's  resting-place,  they  soon 
drag  him  out,  but  struggling  desperately 
he  succeeds  in  freeing  himself  from  his 
enemies'  grasp.  They  chase  him  through 
the  bamboo  grove.  There  is  a  frightful 
interval  of  suspense,  during  which  victim 
and  pursuers  are  invisible.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  hope  that  the  poor  wretch  has 
made  good  his  escape,  when  suddenly  he 
reappears  and  sinking  exhausted  by  the 
stream  is  seized  by  the  woman,  who  throw- 
ing herself  upon  him  forces  back  his  head 
and  hacks  at  his  throat  with  the  kindling- 
knife  which  she  has  caught  up  from  the 
ground.  The  ghastly  realism  of  this 
scene  is  indescribable.  We  see  the  bloody 
stream  issuing  from  the  murdered  man's 
throat,  and  (whether  in  reality  it  is  paint 
or  crimson  silk  ravelings)  the  illusion  is 
hideously  complete. 

The  butchery  ended,  the  corpse  is  has- 
tily pushed  into  the  river,  where  it  dis- 
appears from  view,  and  the  stage  again 
revolving  we  gladly  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
spirators as  they  kneel  beside  the  stream 
to  wash  the  bloody  knife  and  remove  all 
traces  of  their  recent  struggle.  A  short 
intermission  follows  this  act  during  which 
refreshments  are  served  by  nimble  waiters, 
who  fly  along  the  low,  narrow  bridges 
which  divide  the  boxes  with  Blondin-like 
agility.    The  stage  is  filled  with  the  showy 


facade  of  one  of  the  Yoshiwara  (literally, 
"flower-district")  houses  of  pleasure. 
Behind  latticed  gratings  are  rows  of  seats 
for  the  unfortunate  inmates,  and  a  short 
awning  of  fringed  bamboo  serves  to  screen 
the  heads  of  the  vicious  habitues,  who  thus, 
without  danger  of  outside  recognition,  can 
pass  in  review  the  faces  of  the  beauties  on 
exhibition  within.  Along  the  hana-michi 
comes  a  procession  of  houris,  resplendent 
in  gorgeous  brocade  and  heavy,  clinging 
crepe.  Obis  (sashes)  stiff  with  embroid- 
ery, spread  over  their  backs  in  huge  loops 
and  bows,  serve  to  distinguish  the  frail 
sisterhood  in  the  streets  from  the  respect- 
ed wearer  of  the  modestly  knotted  obi. 
We  are  glad  to  recall  the  fact  that  these 
apparently  beautiful  women  are  in  reality 
men  in  disguise,  for  as  yet  women  are 
hardly  permitted  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  impossible  to  attend  the  theater  in 
Japan  Avithout  witnessing  scenes  which 
revolt  our  sense  of  delicacy,  as  those 
phases  of  life  the  mere  mention  of  which 
we  taboo  are  a  recognized  feature  in 
Japanese  society.  Yet  though  there  are 
often  highly  objectionable  scenes  and  sit- 
uations, there  is  less  of  insidiously  sug- 
gested evil  than  in  our  own  popular  and 
polished  French  society  dramas.  The 
spectacle  upon  the  stage  is  very  splendid, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  radiant  figures.  The 
walls  of  the  building  melt  away  and  re- 
veal the  brilliant  interior.  The  beauties 
kneel  in  a  semicircle,  whilst  three  of  their 
number  costumed  in  silver  crepe  em- 
broidered with  maple  leaves,  shading  from 
cream  to  darkest  brown  and  deepest 
crimson,  perform  the  autumnal  dance  of 
the  whirling  maple  leaves.  We  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  enchanting  grace  with  which 
they  glide  from  one  perfect  pose  to  an- 
other, and  could  gaze  forever  at  this  fairy 
scene;  but  all  too  soon  the  stage  revokes 
again  and  shows  us  a  suite  of  rooms  con- 
nected by  sliding  panels.  Night  has  fallen, 
and  the  flickering  shadows  cast  by  the  an- 
don  (night  lantern)  serve  only  to  make 
darkness  visible.  In  the  farthest  room, 
half-hidden  by  a  folding  screen,  a  man  is 
reclining  upon  a  pile  of  wadded  futons 
(resembling  our  comforters),  which  con- 
stitute a  bed  in  Japan.  In  the  front  of 
the  stage,  kneeling  before  her  Jcagami 
(mirror),  is  a  seemingly  beautiful  girl. 
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This  ethereal  figure — in  its  kimono  of 
palest  amber  brocade,  embroidered  with 
cuckoos  and  sword-grass,  the  slender  neck 
rising  from  folds  of  lavender  gauze  inter- 
woven with  golden  threads — is  in  reality 
Genoski,  the  great  female  personator, 
whose  face  has  the  delicate  contour  of  the 
aristocratic  Japanese  woman.  As  she 
gazes  at  her  reflection  in  the  polished 
metal  an  expression  of  deep  despondency 
overspreads  her  face.  She  rises  and  with 
matchless  grace  begins  to  unwind  her 
costly  obi.  When  the  last  undulating  fold 
falls  at  her  feet  she  lifts  her  darkly- 
fringed  lids  and  gazes  at  the  audience 
with  eyes  in  whose  soft  depths  unutterable 
anguish  is  betrayed.  A  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm shows  the  appreciation  of  the  specta- 
tors at  this  wonderful  facial  exhibition. 
"  Yah !  yah  !  "  they  cry,  whilst  many  a 
paper  handkerchief  absorbs  the  tears  of 
sympathy  which  a  daughter's  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  calls  forth,  for,  as  we  divine,  this 
renowned  beauty  of  the  Yoshiivara  is  the 
old  beggar's  daughter,  and  his  murderer 
in  the  adjoining  chamber  is  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  his  other  helpless 
victim.  Notwithstanding  Genoski's  won- 
derful acting,  we  are  half  inclined  to  flee 
precipitately  at  this  juncture.  But  our 
apprehensions  are  groundless.  As  the 
lovely  "  Little  Dragon  "  (her  professional 
sobriquet*)  lifts  her  rounded  arms  to  re- 
move the  trinkets  which  lie  glittering  in 
the  heavy  meshes  of  her  hair,  she  starts 
violently.  A  butterfly  is  poised  upon  the 
mirror's  edge,  and  now  it  flutters  round 
the  room.  "  Naruhodo!  Watahushi  mo 
osoremas!"  ("Oh,  wonder,  I  greatly 
fear"),  she  murmurs,  falling  upon  her 
knees.  She  is  overcome  with  dread,  for 
her  religion  has  taught  her  that  a  disem- 

*  The  beauties  of  the  YosMioara  have  titles  bestowed 
upon  them. 


bodied  spirit  temporarily  occupies  the 
form  of  this  frail  diaphonous  insect. 
Though  this  belief  is  born  of  superstition, 
Ave  can  accept  the  fancy  allegorically ;  and 
does  not  our  venerable  Boston  sage,  in  the 
"Autocrat,"  call  the  butterfly  "  the  image 
of  the  beatified  spirit  rising  from  the 
dust  "  ?  As  the  trembling  and  terrified  girl 
watches  the  butterfly  flit  away  into  the 
shadowy  distance,  a  trap-door  opens  and 
there  appears  a  ghastly  head  encircled 
with  blood.  Speechless  with  dread,  she 
recognizes  her  father's  face.  It  turns  and 
gazes  upon  the  slumbering  murderer.  A 
long,  slender  hand  steals  out  of  the  gloom 
and  points  first  to  the  sleeping  man  and 
then  to  the  bloody  circlet,  when  face  and 
hand  vanish.  The  expression  of  that 
awful  face  and  the  significant  gesture  of 
the  waving  hand  have  revealed  to  the 
daughter  a  secret  she  had  long  suspected. 
She  kneels  for  some  moments  with  clasped 
hands,  a  look  of  deadly  determination 
stealing  over  her  features;  then,  rising, 
glides  across  the  threshold  of  the  inner 
apartment.  As  "  Little  Dragon  "  stealth- 
ily draws  from  the  villain's  girdle  his 
long,  keen  Icatana,  we  think  of  Bern- 
hardt's  livid  oval  face  when,  as  Theodora, 
she  pierces  Marcellus  to  the  heart  with  the 
dagger  taken  from  her  hair.  There  is  the 
same  expression  of  mingled  horror  and 
resolution  as  she  nerves  herself  for  the 
attack.  The  great  blade  flashes  as  she 
lift's  it  on  high,  then  through  and  through 
the  silken  coverlet  it  pierces,  stabbing  the 
body  of  her  enforced  and  detested  para- 
mour. 

"It  was  ghastly,  blood-curdling!"  we 
cry,  as  we  are  whirled  away  in  our  double 
jinrihisha  to  the  Shinbaski  station. 

"But  Genoski's  face!"  Eeader,  you 
must  one  day  see  it  for  yourself. 


REALITIES 

BENEATH   the  planets'  frost  blithely  did  sing 
A  jocund  cricket ;  strange  so  slight  a  thing 
Should  fateful  be,   and  yet,   with  satire  fine, 
It  served  to  pulse  the  death-throes  of  a   king. 

Susie  H.  Brewer. 


THE   LAW   OF  THE   PROPHECY 


By  MARY   HOLT   ROSE 


IT  WAS  long  believed  by  the  Indians 
living  on  the  plateaus  of  the  State  of 
Jalisco  that  in  the  clay  which  they 
potter  into  varied  shapes  is  hid  a  germ  of 
life,  and  that  some  day,  arising  from  their 
midst,  a  sculptor  of  exceeding  skill  and 
purity  of  will — being  commissioned  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Guadalupe — would 


reached  high,  as  if  poised  to  strike  an  un- 
seen foe. 

In  the  Indian  village  of  San  Pedro  long 
ago  lived  the  father  of  Panduro  el  Grande, 
a  mighty  hunter  who  knew  the  trails  of  the 
wilderness  as  a  soldier  knows  the  doors 
of   his   barracks,    whose   arrows   flew   as 


fashion  out  of  it  a  warrior  who,  stretching 
forth  his  brawny,  earth-strong  arms, 
would  free  them  forever  from  the  oppres- 
sor's yoke.  Thus  would  the  Aztec  empire 
unfurl  again  her  banners  to  the  world. 

From  this  tradition  came  the  story  told 
by  Panduro  of  his  grandfather  Panduro 
el  Grande,  on  a  night  when  the  wind 
moaned  with  pain  under  the  excessive 
burden  of  the  rain,  and  the  mangoes  grow- 
ing in  the  huerta  flung  wild  branches  up- 
on the  roof,  loosening  the  tiles  from  the 
bamboo  framework  and  shivering  them 
against  the  ground,  and  the  tallow  dip 


straight  as  the  glance  of  an  eagle,  and 
whose  soul  was  crowned  with  courage  as 
the  mountains  are  topped  with  cedars — 
a  fitting  husband  for  Maria  la  Hermosa, 
of  purest  Aztec  strain. 

A  strange  child  was  Panduro  el  Grande, 
with  listening  eyes  and  silent  tongue,  a 
dreamer,  who  told,  when  questioned,  of 
unknown  folk  whispering  messages 
through  the  leaves  of  the  fresnos. 

"  He  is  a  weakling,"  declared  Panduro, 
"  with  his  heart  in  the  place  of  his  muscle, 
and  the  tendons  of  his  legs  slack  like  the 
strings  of  an  unused  harp.  He  can  neither 
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shoot  nor  run,  and  will  only  sit  and 
dimple  clay." 

"  Leave  him  be !  "  cried  Maria.  "  I  tell 
thee  thou  knowest  him  not.  He  has  a 
work  to  do,  I  feel  it  so.  Prithee  be 
patient  yet  a  little  while." 

"  Cierto !  Thou  shamest  thy  sire's 
blood  with  thy  tolerance.  Doth  it  swell 
the  bladder  of  thy  pride  to  watch  him? 
He  passes  his  days  with  his  hands  in  the 
mud  and  his  nights  with  his  head  in  the 
sky,  counting  the  stars  as  a  crone  counts 
her  beads.  Espiritu  Santo!  he  is  a 
woman-child,  a  doe  that  should  be  belled 
and  lead  to  browse.  I  can  scarce  lift  my 
eyes  for  shame  of  him." 

But  the  boy  Panduro  grew  into  a  youth, 
tall  and  straight  as  a  young  ash,  lithe  of 
movement,  with  sinuous  groins  and  long 
slender  arms  and  pliant  hands,  standing 
apart  from  the  village  gatherings  in  lone 
wastes  of  sand,  peopling  his  world  with 
silent  things — brutes  and  birds  that 
sprung  from  his  touch  like  toads  from 
raindrops,  and  sometimes  the  head  of  a 
gnome  peeping  from  a  hollow  in  the  soil. 

"  He  has  gone  earth-mad,"  't  was  whis- 
pered, "  and  is  possessed  of  a  strange 
cunning  in  his  hands.  'T  is  said  that  he 
has  made  a  Christ  upon  the  cross  like 
that  in  the  cathedral.  Dost  think  he 
would  also  dare  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
and  not  be  punished  for  his  sin  ?  " 

But  Panduro  went  on  modeling  dreams 
in  clay,  and  the  people  of  San  Pedro  grew 
to  fear  him  for  the  things  he  did  and  to 
reverence  him  for  the  things  he  said  not, 
for  he  would  neither  ask  nor  answer  ques- 
tions. Yet  his  father  scoffed :  "  'T  is 
plain  to  see  that  he  has  neither  fists  for 
striking  nor  muscle  to  resist  a  blow.  His 
is  a  woman's  soul.  He  does  caress  the 
very  clay.  Silence !  I  warn  thee  that  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  him !  " 

It  was  past  the  feast  of  Easter  when 
Panduro  called  in  ringing  tones  to  Maria : 
"  Here,  woman !  Here,  I  say  !  Dost  doze 
like  a  lazy  burro  in  the  shade  of  the  cacti, 
that  thou  payest  no  heed  to  thy  master's 
voice?  Come  hither  and  listen  to  the 
news  that  I  have  brought  thee.  'T  is  thy 
woman's  wit  that  has  chanced  to  light 
upon  a  God's-truth  as  a  gadding  bee  doth 
scent  a  honey-flower.  The  boy  Panduro 
does  a  mighty  work.     The  padre  himself 


has  half  confessed  as  much."  And  then 
Panduro  with  flashing  eyes  and  hurried 
speech  told  of  how  in  the  market-places 
and  about  the  fountains  of  Guadalajara, 
in  the  villages  of  Mejicalcingo  and  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  throughout  the  State  of 
Jalisco  there  was  repeated  a  wonderful 
story  of  Panduro,  son  of  Panduro  and 
Maria;  of  how  old  Pancho  had  dreamed 
it,  and  Juan  had  seen  it  in  a  vision 
granted  him  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
all  of  Aztec  blood  did  talk  of  it — the  com- 
ing of  an  Aztec  Emperor  to  marshal  his 
forces  under  the  great  green  banner  of  the 
Montezumas,  that  the«hated  race  of  Spain 
should  be  expelled  and  the  glory  of  Mexico- 
restored  forever. 

"  But  of  Panduro,  the  chiquito  Pan- 
duro ?  "  cried  Maria.  "  I  hear  naught  of 
his  name." 

"And  it  is  of  him  that  I  will  speak 
when  thou  wilt  consent  to  stop  thy  nag- 
ging and  canst  persuade  thy  tongue  to- 
give  thine  ears  a  hearing.  This  say  they  of 
Panduro  muchacho — that  being  pure  of 
deed  and  pure  of  soul,  knowing  no  pas- 
sion, (the  girl  Beatriz  may  as  well  cast 
pebbles  into  the  arroyo  as  glances  into  the 
eyes  of  Panduro,  the  prophecy  has  writ 
it  so,)  he  is  chosen  by  the  saints  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Word;  that  from  out 
the  juggle  of  his  hands  shall  spring  a 
mighty  warrior — " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  so,"  said  Maria, 
"  in  years  gone  by,  when  thou  wert  as 
blind  as  the  beggar  Pepe  and  would  be- 
lieve nothing  that  thou  couldst  not  see  ?  '* 

"  I  bid  thee  bite  thy  string  of  words  in 
twain  if  thou  wouldst  hear  what  I  have 
got  to  tell  thee.  Well,  he  has  done  it. 
He  has  made  the  man,  he — my  son  Pan- 
duro— has  fashioned  with  his  fingers  out 
of  common  clay  and  mud  an  Emperor  for 
the  Aztec  race — 't  is  talked  about  in  all 
the  villages — who  only  waits  upon  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  to  bestow  upon  him 
life.  And  it  is  this  that  is  the  secret. 
See  that  thou  guard  it  as  thou  wouldst 
a  new-born  babe.  There  are  those  who- 
have  seen  him,  the  Conquerer — draw 
near  and  listen ! — down  in  the  circle  of 
the  sands  whence  the  barranca  presses  its 
parted  lips  to  the  sky.  How  looks  he? 
Burro!  He  looks  not  at  all,  but  stands 
shrouded  from  the  fingers  of  his  mighty 
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outstretched  hand  to  the  tips  of  his  great 
sandals  in  a  clinging  robe  kept  continu- 
ally moist  by  dews  from  heaven,  and  none 
dare  raise  the  cloth  to  look  upon  his  face. 
His  birthday  has  not  come  as  yet.  He 
waits  upon  Our  Lady.  But  the  Indians 
upon  the  mesas  have  armed  themselves 
and  listen  for  his  call." 

"And  the  chiquito  Panduro — what  says 
he?" 

"  He  ?  Stupid  that  thou  art,  't  is  a 
wonder  that  thy  two  black  braids  are  not 
changed  into  a  pair  of  wagging  ears  to 
make  an  agreement  between  the  inside 


serape  the  embers  upon  which  frizzled 
tortillas  for  their  midday  meal.  "  'T  will 
be  a  week  in  two  days  since  he  has  flung 
his  body  in  rest  upon  the  ground  of  his 
father's  house  or  has  wet  his  palate  with 
a  drink  of  brandy.  I  can  not  drive  away 
the  fear  that  he  has  fallen  prey  to  some 
wild  beast,  or  has  tripped  from  the  side 
of  the  barranca  and  lies  alone  with  none 
to  hear  his  cry." 

"  Thou  wert  ever  a  bird  of  ill-omen, 
filling  the  air  with,  eroakings,"  said  Pan- 
duro. "  I  tell  thee  for  the  thousandth 
time  that  he  but  hides  away  to  pray.    The 
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of  thy  noggin  and  the  out !  He  says  not 
a  word.  He  does  the  thing,  not  talks  of 
it.  But  the  day  will  come,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  shall  rise  again,  and  it  is  not  far, 
when  I  will  stand  guard  upon  the  Em- 
peror (he  can  not  well  forget  that  't  was 
my  boy  who  gave  him  form),  and  thou  'It 
wear  beads  of  gold  and  pearls.  Why 
weepest  thou,  woman?  Canst  not  cease 
the  tune  of  thy  complaints  to  listen  to  the 
joy-bells  ringing  in  thy  heart?  " 

"  Hast  seen  the  boy  ?  "  inquired  Maria 
of  Panduro,  as  he  squatted  beside  her  in 
the  street,  fanning  with  a  corner  of  his 


time  draws  near  when  Our  Lady  must 
redeem  her  word.  Does  not  the  prophecy 
declare  that  '  being  pure  of  deed  and  pure 
of  soul,  knowing  no  passion,' — I  have  said 
the  words  at  each  day's  dawn  with  an  Ave. 
But  here  is  Miguel  come  from  Guadala- 
jara. He  shall  tell  thee  what  say  the  peo- 
ple in  the  market-place.  Down  in  the  city 
they  talk  of  naught  else.  Thou 'It  see. 
Hey,  Miguel!  cargador!  Can'st  halt  thy 
trotting  for  a  jug  of  pulque?  'Twill 
tether  thy  legs  and  start  thy  speech 
a-going.  Jesu  Cristo!  man,  thou  bear- 
est  a  pretty  load  upon  thy  back.  It  is  not 
every  cargador  who  can  gallop  as  thou 
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under  a  cask  of  such  a  weight.  By  the 
love  of  my  mother,  thou  dost  pour  sweat 
as  the  Eio  San  Juan  de  Dios  pours  water ! 
There  now,  't  is  loosed  and  off.  Canst 
raise  thy  head  to  swallow  this  ?  And  what 
is  the  news,  amigo  Miguel,  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  The  news,"  said  Miguel,  easing  the 
thongs  of  his  sandals, — "  the  news  means 
one  thing  in  Guadalajara.  'T  is  said  that 
from  the  palace  to  the  slaughter-pens 
men's  tongues  but  waggle  on  a  single 
theme." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  so,  woman  ?  "  in- 


"  The  women  have  risen  throughout  the 
city,  and  do  protest  and  sulk  at  home  and 
beat  the  brats,  for  all  of  which  she  onlv 
flips  her  pretty  toes  and  laughs. " 

"What  meanest  thou?"  inquired  Pan- 
duro.  "  I  have  been  straying  in  my 
thoughts  and  miss  thy  trail." 

"Ah!  gracias,  mio  amigo.  A  pot  of 
pulque  to  a  leg — that 's  good  proportion, 
eh,  Maria  ?  "T  is  something  I  would  tell 
to  none  others,  this  that  I  start  to  tell 
thee,  and  I  warn  thee  to  shut  thy  mouth 
upon  it  lest  it  light  upon  thy  tongue  and 
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terrupted  Panduro.  "  It  is  more  than 
thou  deservest,  this  news  that  Miguel 
brings." 

"  Men  go  wild  and  do  unreasonable 
things,"  continued  Miguel.  "  There  has 
"been  nothing  like  it  since  the  Aztec  times. 
Senor  Don  Eaf ael,  't  is  said,  has  spent  a 
thousand  pesos — " 

"  Greater  ever  than  I  hoped,"  said  Pan- 
duro. 

"  But  that  it  elevates  his  cause  not  a 
hand's  height  above  the  lowest  peon,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen." 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin  plays  no  game  of 
favorites,"  murmured  Panduro. 


so  prepare  to  fly.  I  have  seen  her — I  my- 
self— yesterday  at  noon." 

"  Corral  thy  tale  on  thy  subject-ground, 
Miguel,"  commanded  Panduro  "  It  is 
not  of  thy  squinting  at  a  wench  that  I 
would  hear.  Tell  of  the  news — the  news 
at  Guadalajara.  Thou  wouldst  grow 
boozy  with  resting  in  the  shade  of  an 
aguave  if  thy  brain  is  turned  with  such  a 
draught  as  I  have  given  thee." 

"  Thou  need'st  not  pitch  thy  words  at 
me  like  stones  at  a  dog,"  retorted  Miguel. 
"  It  is  the  news  that  I  will  tell  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  grant  me  space  in  which  to  take  a 
breath.     Dios  de  mi  alma!    All  they  say 
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of  her  is  true — every  God's  word  of  it. 
She  has  a  head  such  as  no  woman  I  have 
ever  seen  before,  with  locks-  that  do  not 
beat  the  earth  when  she  walks,  like  the  tail 
of  a  caged  tiger, — as  thine  do,  Maria, — 
but  of  a  yellow  crinkly  kind  that  fan 
themselves  into  a  web  of  golden  wires,  and 
eyes  that  blaze  like — like  altar  tapers — 
and  neck  and  arms — " 

"  Dost  call  this  news  ? "  interrupted 
Panduro. 

"Aye,  and  what  else  is  it  ?  I  give  it  to 
thee  as  fast  as  speech  can  run.  But  it  is 
her  feet  that  send  men  wild.  Why,  she 
can  put  her  foot  upon  the  level  of  her  head 
with  as  great  ease  as  thou  canst  place  thy 
hand  upon  the  thatch  of  thy  house,  bring- 
ing it  back  to  earth  again  as  lightly  as  a 
falling  feather.  Or  she  can  fling  her  leg 
as  straight  to  the  side  as  thou  canst  deal 
a  blow  in  the  ribs  of  thy  enemy,  then 
clasping  her  tiny  toes  in  her  hand,  hold 
them  so,  as  a  crooning  babe  rests  its  foot 
in  the  hollow  of  its  palm.  Or  she  can 
send  both  feet  into  the  air  as  two  arrows 
are  shot  from  a  bow,  like  this —  No,  't  was 
not  like  that  neither !  She  does  not  fall 
to  earth,  but  twirls  upon  the  very  tips  of 
her  toes,  as  swiftly  as  a  leaf  is  driven 
upon  its  stem  before  the  breeze,  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  scaffolding,  where  she  kisses 
both  her  hands  with  so  much  love  that  I 
seeing  it  felt  as  hot  as  when  a  burro  casts 
his  breath  into  my  face.  And  she  wears 
a  dress  of  cloud  that  glitters  like  moon- 
shine on  the  silver  trappings  of  Don  Fer- 
nando's  saddles,  and —  But 't  is  more  than 
I  can  tell.  If  thou  cravest  knowledge, 
why  not  ask  it  of  the  youth  Panduro? 
He  can  tell  thee  this  and  more;  for  he, 
they  say,  has  never  missed  a  day  or  night 
to  go  and  see  her.    'T  is  even  said — " 

"  Thou  swallowest  a  jest  with  as  little 
thought  as  a  fish  takes  a  bait,  amigo 
Miguel/'  said  Panduro.  "  The  boy  Pan- 
duro does  not  toss  his  hours,  as  thou  dost 
thine,  at  the  feet  of  a  dancer  that  she  may 
kick  them  whither  she  will.  He  has  a 
work  to  do,  and  spends  his  time  at  prayer 
upon  the  mountain." 

"It  is  thy  stupid  doting  that  is  en- 
snared by  such  a  tale,  Panduro.  But  't  is 
naright  to  me  where  thou  chooseth  to  be- 
lieve he  stays.  'T  is  already  past  the  time 
for  me  to  go.    Wilt  trouble  to  give  me  a 


lift  with  the  cask,  that  I  may  make  a 
start?" 

"  Not  a  step  shalt  thou  take  until  thou 
hast  rid  thy  fangs  of  venom,  thou  ser- 
pent !  "  cried  Panduro ;  "  and  5t  will  be 
well  for  thee  not  to  loiter  in  thy  speech. 
What  meanest  thou  ?    Well,  speak  out !  " 

"  It  is  only  that  by  chance  I  have  seen 
the  youth  with  my  own  eyes,  his  gaze  up- 
turned to  the  sandal  of  the  dancer,  as  a 
pious  monk  points  his  eyes  to  the  picture 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Guadalupe." 

"  Thou  liest !  "  cried  Panduro.  "  Thou 
packest  thy  soul  with  lies  as  thy  body  with 
burdens  !     Dost  hear  me  ?     Thou  liest !  " 

"  Thou  art  an  uncivil  boor,  Panduro,  to 
befoul  the  hospitality  of  thy  roof  with 
such  a  charge.  Wilt  help  me  with  the 
cask,  that  I  may  go  ?  'T  is  surely  naught 
to  me  whether  the  boy  counts  his  beads 
or  the  steps  of  Carmelita,  only  that  I  have 
thrice  seen  him  there  with  my  own  eyes. 
But  't  is  naught  to  me  where  he  stays. 
Ah,  gracias!  A  little  higher  up !  To  the 
left !  There !  Hasta  manana,  Maria. 
The  sky  doth  spit  great  drops  of  rain.  I 
must  be  off." 

"A  moment,  Miguel !  Miguel !  amigo 
mio !  I  pray  thee  one  moment  more !  " 
called  Maria.  "  Thou  didst  see  him  there 
with  thine  own  eyes  ?  " 

"Aye,  that  I  did,  Maria.  I  speak  the 
truth,  though  't  is  naught  to  me.  And  't  is 
said — mind  you,  't  is  said, — I  know  not  of 
it — that  he  would  barter  his  soul  to  the 
Devil  ('tis  well  to  cross  thyself,)  for  one 
gold  wire  from  off  her  head.  I  meant  not 
to  have  spoke  of  this,  but  that  Panduro  did? 
so  lord  it  over  me.  It  is  not  a  pretty  tale 
as  't  is  babbled  about  in  the  city,  but  't  is 
maybe  best  that  thou  shouldst  know.  And 
I  have  done  thee  a  good  turn,  Maria,  in 
telling  thee.    Adios!" 

Upon  that  day,  now  almost  a  century 
gone  by,  the  Aztec  empire  fell  forever. 
Holy  Mother  of  God !  never  before  in  the 
memory  of  man  has  there  been  such  an 
earthquake,  when  the  lightnings  thrust 
forked  prongs  into  the  bellies  of  the 
thunder-clouds,  which  flung  themselves 
with  a  roar  upon  the  mountain  crests, 
shaking  them  to  their  rock  foundations, 
as  a  strong  man  shakes  a  child;  when 
heaven  charged  the  quaking  earth  with. 
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sharp  volleys  of  rain,  and  wild  devils  of  the  sun  over  the  plateaus  of  Jalisco,  then: 

terror   rode    upon    each    gust    of    wind;  was  found  (Saugre  de  Cristo!  it  is  a  sor- 

when  the  hoarse  voice  of  San  Clemente*  row  that  chokes  the  throat  in  telling!)  in 

sounded  afar  like  the  bleating  of  a  lost  the    circle   of   the    barranca,   where   had 

ram,  beseeching  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  st00d  the  figure  of  the  Conqueror,  beneath 

storm,  and  none  knew  where  to  turn  or  a  sheet  tattered  by  the  winds  and  stained 

how  to  pray.  by  the  rains,  a  shapeless  mass  of  clay. 

Upon_the  morrow,  when  peace  rose  with  Thus  it  was  that  Panduro  el  GJrande 

*  In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  at  Guadala-  brought   down  upon  the   Aztec  nation   the 

jara  is  the   hell,  San  Clemente,  which  was  rung  in  -x -i                   .-i        i r  ~,     -. 

former  times  to  ward  off  ihunder-storms.  pitiless  Wratll  01   (jrOd. 


BILL'S  JOKES 

BILL  alius  wuz  a  playin'  jokes 
Whene'er  he  could; 
To  git  the  laugh  on  other  folks 

Jist  done  him  good. 
Yit  sich  good  humor  that  boy   had, 
That  when  he  fooled  hiz  friends  real    bad 
They  never  thought  uv  gittin'  mad, 
Like  some  folks  would. 

Onct  in  a  crowd  he  stopped  to  stare 

Up  in  the   sky  ; 
An'  p'inted  up,  an'  cried,   "  Look  there! 

Oh,  ain't  she  high!" 
The  crowd  all  craned  their  necks   to  see, 
An'  cried,    "What   is  it?   Where?    Show  me!" 
An'   Bill  yelled    "Rubber-necks!    Whoop-ee!" 

An'  laughed, —  Oh,  my! 

Onct  he  wuz  sick,  about  to  die, 

An'  sadness   fell 
On  friends  an'   neighbors   standin'   by 

To  bid  farewell. 

"He's   dyin'  now,"  the  doctor  said; 

Bill  raised  hisself  up  in  his  bed, 

An'    "Rubber-neck!"  he  feebly  said, 

An'  then  got   well. 

Fred  Deem. 
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THE  INDIAN :  HIS  ORIGIN  AND  LEGENDARY  LORE 


By  CHARLES   MILTON   BUCHANAN 


THE  whole  breadth  and  depth  of  our 
broad  domain  is  dotted  with  the 
latter-day  homes  of  the  Indian — 
for  comfortable  and  comforted  he  dwells 
to-day  on  the  reservations  set  aside  for  his 
exclusive  use  by  a  kindly,  a  paternal,  and 
a  powerful  Government.  The  high  hills, 
the  4owly  valleys,  the  broad  plains,  the 
long-accustomed  hunting-grounds,  all,  all 
know  him  no  more.  Gradually  he  has 
been  swept  back  by  the  increasing  floods 
of  civilization  until  it  became  necessary 
to  guarantee  him  a  sure  and  positive  foot- 
hold, or  else  to  drive  him  from  the  con- 
tinent into  the  sea.  So  to-day  this  great 
and  once-powerful  race  remains  little  else 
than  so  much  flotsam  and  jetsam  upon  the 
tides  of  time,  water-logged  by  civilization 
and  sluggishly  jostled  by  the  currents  of 
life  where  they  touch  it  at  all.  Still  never 
for  an  instant  does  the  kindly  and  watch- 
ful Government  lose  its  interest  in  its 
dusky  wards,  nor  does  it  ever  relax  its 
endeavor  to  raise  this  people  from  deg- 
radation to  a  full,  enlightened,  and  civil- 
ized citizenship. 

What  of  the  origin  of  this  strange  race  ? 
Whence  came  they?  What  are  they? 
What  has  been  their  history  ?  The  future 
— what  will  it  be  ?  It  is  very  easy  indeed 
to  ask  these  questions.  Can  we  reply  to 
them? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  curability  of 
a  disease  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  positive  specifics  proposed  for  its 
cure.  So  it  happens  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  one  of  the  most  deadly  and 
intractable  of  all  diseases,  is  famed  for 
the  legion  of  specifics  and  "  sure  cures  " 
which  trail  in  its  wake  to  mock  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  physician  over  the 
disease.  So,  too,  with  the  proofs  of  the 
origin  of  "Poor  Lo."  Their  name  is 
legion ;  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions 
as  there  are  minds.  And  in  all  frankness 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  however  diverse 
in  intent,  however  chimerical  they  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  not  one  but  can  put 
forth  some  shadow  of  reason  at  least,  as 
an  excuse  for  its  being.  It  is  true  that 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  upon 


this  perplexing  point;  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  as  yet  but  theories — some  of  them  not 
even  that,  being  the  merest  and  baldest 
hypotheses. 

It  is  a  favored  notion  among  ethnolo- 
gists that  primitive  man  in  America  was 
not  a  "  son  of  the  soil,"  but  an  emigrant 
from  Asia  in  those  days  when  the  star  of 
empire  had  not  yet  taken  its  westward 
way.  In  support  of  this  contention  many 
statements  are  put  forth.  They  point  to 
the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  which  dots 
the  sea  between  the  two  continents  and 
speak  of  them  as  the  peaks  of  the 
partially  submerged  volcanoes  and  moun- 
tains of  that  isthmus  which  once  possibly 
formed  the  tangible  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Western  hemis- 
pheres. Here  are  the  people,  and  there 
is  the  way,  say  the  adherents  of  this  view, 
though  there  are  other  circumstances 
which  are  apparently  confirmatory.  It  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  much  more  moment 
than  is  superficially  apparent,  and  it  has 
occupied  the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
Morris  K.  Jesup  and  other  expeditions  of 
recent  years.  It  is  several  years  now  also 
since  Monsieur  le  Docteur  E.  T.  Hamy,  a 
French  anthropologist,  discussed  in  an  ad- 
dress the  subject  of  the  spread  of  the 
yellow  races  from  Eastern  Asia.  He 
claimed  to  recognize  eight  distinct  types, 
including  not  only  the  Chinese,  Turks, 
and  certain  Siberian  tribes,  but  also  the 
Aleuts  of  the  Alaskan  side  of  Bering 
Strait  and  the  Esquimaux  of  North- 
eastern Greenland.  He  expressed  utmost 
confidence  in  the  belief  that  one  or  more 
waves  of  emigration  had  not  only  ex- 
tended from  Siberia  across  Arctic 
America,  but  also  further  southward, 
penetrating  down  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent.  So  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, his  argument  is  based  chiefly  upon 
resemblances  between  the  skulls  and  other 
bones  of  the  races  on  both  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  But  for  the  matter  of  that,  even 
we  at  the  present  day  can  see  in  the  living 
Indian  some  traces  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  Mongolian  strain — such  as  the  tint  of 
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the  skin,  the  tendency  here  and  there  to 
"almond  eyes,"  and,  perhaps  most  marked 
of  all,  the  high  cheek-bones.  But  the 
evolutionist  in  reply  says  that  both  races 
live  or  lived  upon  the  shores  of  the  same 
great  ocean,  under  very  similar  conditions 
(or  what  were  probably  so  then).  How 
far,  then,  may  not  similarity  of  environ- 
ment have  produced  similarity  of  habit 
and  speech  (for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  of  Tacoma  affirms  that  there  is  a 
similarity  in  speech),  and  how  far  might 
not  similarity  of  environment  and  habit 
induce  and  produce  similarity  of  physical 
structure?  And  so  we  have  gone  in  a 
circle.  We  have  reached  our  starting- 
point  and  we  find  the  question  thrown  as 
wide  open  as  ever. 

A  further  theory  of  forced  rather  than 
voluntary  migration  has  been  suggested. 
This  is  put  forward  upon  the  basis  that  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  restlessness,  or  ad- 
venture, coupled  with  the  overcrowding  of 
old  homes  (which  often  explain  other 
peaceful  invasions  of  new  territory), 
might  have  been  factors  in  this  hypo- 
thetical peopling  of  America  by  the  Asiat- 
ics. It  was  in  the  year  1890  that  the 
German  investigator,  Sittig,  wrote  upon 
"  Compulsory  Migrations  in  the  Pacific." 
In  this  instructive  paper  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  recorded  instances  in  which  both  boats 
and  ships  have  been  carried  out  of  their 
courses  to  distant  lands.  Scores  of 
voyagers  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds 
were  wafted  westward,  so  he  claims,  from 
the  Gilbert,  Marshall,  Tonga,  and  Samoan 
groups  of  islands.  It  is  to  be  noted  also 
that  farther  north  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  the 
great  Japanese  Gulf  Stream,  which  laves 
our  coast  with  its  beneficent  tides,  had 
carried  shipwrecked  or  storm-tossed  sailors 
from  China  and  Japan  to  the  shores  of 
Alaska  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  even  as  Eric  the  Red  was  once 
wafted  across  the  broad  Atlantic  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland.  Sittig  argued  that 
if  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  had  occurred 
within  the  short  period  for  which  any 
record  is  obtainable,  it  seems  probable 
that  many  more  may  have  happened  of 
which  the  story,  the  record,  has  been  lost. 
But  from  its  very  nature  such  migration 
must  of  necessity  have  been  limited  and 


intermittent;  and  even  if  it  did  occur  at 
all,  still  the  inexplicable  question  recurs, 
Was  it  sufficient  to  found  a  new  race  or 
merely  to  infuse  a  new  strain  into  an  old 
one? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  which 
are  used  to  substantiate  the  belief  that 
primitive  man  in  America  was  an  emi- 
grant from  Asia.  But  we  have  shown 
how  the  arguments  are  answered,  in  part 
at  least,  by  those  who  do  not  hold  to  the 
theory,  and  how,  where  direct  rebuttal  is 
not  to  be  had,  one  question  is  answered 
by  another  equally  pertinent.  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  shield,  and  perhaps  no 
one  in  this  country  at  least  is  better  able 
to  express  an  opinion  than  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy; for  it  is  the  work  of  his  Bureau 
to  delve  and  dig  and  gather  material  of 
this  nature,  and  he  has  directly  at  hand 
the  fruits  of  years  of  such  scientific  la- 
bors.   He  says  upon  this  point : — 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  aboriginal  America  was  peopled  from 
Asia  by  way  of  Bering  Strait,  and  a  vague 
belief  of  this  nature  has  spread  widely,  but 
little  scientific  evidence  exists  to  sustain  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  investigations  in  archae- 
ology have  now  made  it  clear  that  man  was 
distributed  throughout  the  habitable  earth 
at  some  very  remote  time  or  times,  in  the 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  culture,  when 
men  employed  stone  tools  and  other  agencies 
of  industry  of  a  like  lowly  character,  and 
that  from  this  rude  condition  men  have  ad- 
vanced in  culture  everywhere,  but  some  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  others.  The 
linguistic  evidence  comes  in  to  sustain  the 
conclusions  of  archaeology,  for  a  study  of 
the  languages  of  the  world  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  developed  in  a  multi- 
plying of  centers;  that  languages  of 
distinct  stocks  increase  in  number  as  tribes 
of  lower  culture  are  found,  and  that  prob- 
ably man  was  distributed  through  the  world 
anterior  to  the  development  of  organized  or 
grammatic  speech. 

There  are  those  also  who  from  a  com- 
bination of  religious  and  sentimental, 
but  far  from  scientific,  reasons  claim 
that  the  North  American  Indians  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel.  Scientists  generally  contend 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  pleas- 
ing myth.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  poor 
theory  indeed  which  cannot  muster  some 
show  of  truth.  No  idea,  however  wild 
or  improbable,   need   suffer  for  lack  of 
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some  slight  semblance  of  foundation  in 
fact.  And  so  it  seems  astounding  when 
we  read  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (xxv : 
5,  et  seq.),  and  also  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
As  we  read  we  are  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, for  here  is  described  and  pre- 
scribed a  custom  strikingly  similar  to  the 
Indian  custom  of  sbah-loht-sid,  as  it  ex- 
isted when  the  white  man  first  came  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  as  it  still  exists 
to-day  in  some  places  where  civilization 
has  touched  the  race  with  a  lightsome 
stroke.  The  Biblical  passages  refer  to 
the  old  levirate  law.  It  is  interesting  also, 
in  passing,  to  note  that  the  same  custom 
is  found  among  the  Hindoos. 

Again,  in  many  respects  the  legends  of 
the  Indians  of  Puget  Sound  marvelously 
duplicate  some  of  the  features  of  the 
mythologies  of  the  beauty-loving  Greeks 
and  of  the  more  sensual  Romans.  At 
death  the  soul  is  ferried  across  a  barbaric 
Styx  by  an  equally  barbaric  Charon,  and 
thus  reaches  the  sJci-u-swalit-ih-huh-tid, 
or  the  land  of  the  departed  spirits.  The 
analogy  might  be  continued.  Even  those 
least  interested  in  the  subject  can  recog- 
*  nize  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Latin  and  the  French  et  and  the  Snoho- 
mish eta,  both  of  which  are  identical  in 
use  and  meaning.  Bad,  baba  and  papa 
are  variant  forms  of  the  word  father  in 
Snohomish  (for  in  this  Indian  tongue 
the  letters  b,  m,  and  p  are  practically  iden- 
tical, having  approximately  the  same 
phonetic  valuation;  thus,  the  English 
word  sir  might  be  rendered  equally  cor- 
rect in  Snohomish  as  se-ab,  se-am,  or 
se-ap).  The  analogy  that  exists  between 
the  English  and  the  variant  Snohomish 
forms  is  obvious.  And  indeed  baba  and 
papa  can  also  be  occasionally  found  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  French,  as  well  as  in 
English.  The  Snohomish  Tcito  and  the 
Latin  cito  are  unum  et  idem  in  their 
meaning.  The  Italian  says  adesso,  and  the 
Snohomish  say  adessa.  The  Italian  says 
cosi  (so  or  thus),  and  the  Yakima  says  cos, 
or  ikosi.  The  Italian  ma  (still)  is  the  Sno- 
homish ma  or  ema  (still)  also.  The  old 
Irish  pi  or  si  (she)  is  the  Snohomish  se 
(or  si,  with  the  French  phonetic  valua- 
tion). In  the  old  Irish  (or  Erse)  tongue  we 
find  all  of  the  gutturals  and  the  hard  con- 
sonants that  abound  in  the   Snohomish 


tongue  (and  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Snohomish  tongue  are  those  of  most  of  the 
Indian  tongues  of  Puget  Sound,  many  be- 
ing dialectic  variants  of  one  common 
tongue).  Moreover,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  Irish  and  Snohomish  words  as 
well  as  roots  which  have  the  same  mean- 
ings. The  words  for  heavy  and  blackberry 
are  strikingly  similar;  so  also  the  words 
for  permission  and  this — even  without  the 
intervention  of  Grimm's  law.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  Erse  guala  and  the 
Snohomish  gualap  (shoulder)  is  obvious. 
So  also  that  between  the  Erse  tiomna  (a 
will)  and  the  Snohomish  or  Klikitat 
temna.  The  German  da  is  exactly  the 
Snohomish  da  or  ta.  The  English  send, 
the  German  senden,  and  the  Snohomish 
send  or  tsend  bear  their  relationship  visi- 
bly. And  so  this  idea,  this  mere  sugges- 
tion, might  be  expanded  to  the  tedious 
proportions  of  a  volume.  Let  this  suffice. 
What,  then,  and  where,  then,  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Indian?  We  have  seen  that 
theory  might  be  piled  upon  theory  until 
the  whole  dizzy  structure  fell  to  earth  of 
its  own  weight  and  mightiness.  But  again 
occurs  the  question, — it  will  not  down. 
The  Indian,  what  is  he,  whence  is  he?  Is 
he  Mongol,  Tartar,  Turk,  Jew,  German, 
French,  Irish,  Latin,  Hindoo  ?  I  know  not 
— do  you?  What  do  I  think?  Well,  my 
opinion  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment 
indeed,  but  since  all  of  the  theories  ap- 
pear to  be  true,  at  least  in  part  if  not  in 
toto,  why  not  call  them  all  true  and  be 
done  with  it?  Could  anything  more 
strikingly  indicate  than  these  variant  and 
various  theories  that  the  Indian  belongs 
to  the  whole  universal  race  of  mankind, 
that  the  common  blood  of  brotherhood 
leaps  within  our  veins,  that  he  is  brother 
to  the  whole  wide  world  ?  All  signs  point 
infallibly  therefore,  whatever  else  they 
may  indicate,  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
child  of  the  ages,  one  of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  old  Mother  Earth,  and  that  the 
secret  of  his  primitive  origin  is  locked  up 
beyond  our  ken,  together  with  the  great 
and  coeval  mystery  as  to  the  origin  of  life, 
whether  by  special  creation  or  by  evolu- 
tion. Whence  he  came  we  do  not  know. 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  has  inhabited  this 
continent  for  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
long  enough  to  have  established  here  a 
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people,  a  race,  well-differentiated,  and 
concerning  whose  purity  and  whose  anti- 
quity at  least  there  can  be  no  question.  It 
may  be  that  the  countless  resemblances 
which  have  been  so  often  traced  to  all 
peoples  are  fortuitous,  though  that  may 
not  be  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  Powell 
has  said: — 

It  may  be  that  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  is  a  fact  so  profound  that  all  attempts 
at  a  fundamental  classification  to  be  used 
in  all  the  departments  of  anthropology  will 
fail,  and  that  there  will  remain  multifarious 
groupings  for  the  multifarious  purposes  of 
the  science;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  that 
languages,  arts,  customs,  institutions  and 
traditions  may  be  classified,  and  that  the 
human  family  will  be  considered  as  one 
race. 

But  what  has  the  Indian  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  his  origin?  Alas,  he  has 
no  written  tongue,  and  therefore  no 'pon- 
derous and  dusty  tomes,  heirlooms  of  the 
ages,  that  we  might  consult  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Still  he  has  the  imperishable  tradi- 
tions of  his  race.  He  must  go  back  to  his 
abundant  and  never-failing  legendary  lore, 
which  teaches  him  that  man  was  once  an 
animal  and  that  thence  he  came,  in  which 
view  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  the  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  friends. 
Verily,  verily  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ! 

It  is  quite  a  general  but  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  Indian  is  dying  off  rap- 
idly, that  he  is  fast  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  hemisphere  will 
know  him  no  more.  But  such  is  far,  in- 
deed, from  the  truth. 

It  is  a  matter  within  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  many  that  years  ago, 
when  the  impediments  were  many  and  the 
conveniences  were  few,  officials  charged 
with  the  taking  of  an  Indian  census 
would  much  prefer  to  sit  in  more  or  less 
comfortable  offices  and  guess,  rather  thari 
go  in  the  saddle  and  know  by  actual  enum- 
eration. It  is  always  so  much  easier  to 
guess  than  to  know.  In  this  way  the  fig- 
ures as  to  the  number  of  Indians  were  al- 
most invariably  overestimated  —  partly 
through  carelessness  and  indifference, 
partly  through  a  desire  to  give  apparent 
numerical  importance  to  certain  agencies 
and  their  dependencies,  and  partly  to  the 


difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  true,  accurate, 
reliable,  and  actual  enumeration.  With  a 
nomadic  people  these  difficulties  are  very 
real  and  very  great;  they  are  utterly  be- 
yond the  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  those  who  have  not  met  the  difficulties 
themselves  face  to  face.  Errors  once 
started  in  these  ways  grew.  Year  after 
year  they  were  repeated  and  multiplied. 
When  therefore  an  accurate  enumeration 
was  at  last  made,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  old  and  the  new  became  so  apparent 
that  it  could  only  be  explained  by  a  hypo- 
thetical dying-off  of  the  Indian.  There- 
fore, year  after  year,  as  statistics  grew 
more  accurate  and  reliable,  and  "  Poor 
Lo"  was  gradually  rounded  up  on  reserva- 
tions where  he  could  be  more  easily  and 
accurately  counted,  the  rolls  correspond- 
ingly decreased  in  size  and  the  Indian  con- 
tinued to  die  off  at  a  terrific  rate — on 
paper.  Some  one  has  inaptly  said  that 
"  Figures  cannot  lie,"  to  which  has  been 
made  the  apt  rejoinder,  "But  figurers 
can  !  "      And  figurers  did. 

But  in  this  connection  let  us  revert  for 
an  instant  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
primitive  conditions.  In  the  early  days 
each  tribe  designated  itself  by  a  term  in  its 
own  tongue,  which  was  often  and  usually 
metaphorical  and  varying.  So  also  the 
several  tribes  neighboring  upon  this  tribe 
called  it  in  their  respective  languages  by 
other  different  names,  which  might  be, 
according  to  existing  intertribal  relations, 
either  terms  of  contumely,  of  friendship, 
of  esteem,  or  even  of  simple  topographical 
description  or  location.  Hence  one  tribe 
might  have  many  different  names  by  which 
it  was"  known,  even  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man,  to  whom  each  name  repre- 
sented a  different  tribe.  Then,  when  the 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
came,  their  peculiar  attempts  to  express 
native  pronunciation  gave  rise  to  other 
sets  of  tribal  names  and  added  another 
very  considerable  factor  to  the  confusion, 
especially  since  a  large  proportion  of  these 
variant  forms  afterwards  appeared  in  lit- 
erature, and  even  in  statistics.  Hence  it 
not  infrequently  happened  that  the  popu- 
lation— which  originally  might  have 
been  magnified  by  the  natives  through  fear 
or  interest — would  be  duplicated  over 
and  over  again,  vastly  exaggerating  even 
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the  very  best  of  official  estimates.  Subse- 
quently this  condition  became  apparent, 
and  then  many  of  the  terms  known  to  be 
erroneous  were  dropped,  and  thus  disap- 
pearing, it  was  inferred  that  the  tribes  rep- 
resented by  the  names  had  become  extinct. 
From  these  errors  arose,  mainly,  the  opin- 
ion still  generally  entertained,  that  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  North  American 
Indians  was  without  a  parallel  in  history ; 
that  it  was  due  to  some  inherent  defect, 
constitutional  cachexia,  or  diathetic 
dyscrasia,  through  which  it  was  supposed 
that  civilization  invariably  proved  fatal  to 
that  part  of  the  human  race  which  was 
found  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  present  number  of  Indians  within 
the  United  States  has  been  estimated  as 
about  300,000.  Year  after  year  has  the 
Indian  Bureau  been  perfecting  its  meth- 
ods and  eradicating  its  faults,  until  now  it 
works  with  the  precision  of  a  beautiful 
though  complicated  piece  of  mechanism. 
Therefore,  it  now  happens  that  the  losses 
and  gains  of  most  of  the  tribes  during  re- 
cent years  are  known  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  exactness  to  permit  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  civilization  upon 
the  Indian.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  many  individuals  of  aborig- 
inal, and  especially  of  mixed,  bloods  have 
disappeared  from  the  numerical  strength 
of  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  tribal  rolls, 
registers,  and  rosters,  but  they  have  disap- 
peared not  by  extinction,  but  by  absorp- 
tion. They  have  severed  tribal  relation- 
ship, have  gone  out  into  the  world,  and  no 
longer  appear  in  Indian  statistics.  The 
blood  has  apparently  disappeared.  It  is 
no  longer  represented  on  the  roll  by  a  fig- 
ure, but  it  still  exists.  It  is  not  dead;  it 
is  merely  diffused.  It  is  the  experience 
that  many  of  mixed  blood  leave  the  tribes 
and  reservations  in  this  way,  disappear 
from  Indian  statistics,  and  often  appear 
in  other  communities  as  white  men.  This 
apparently  decreases  Indian  statistics  and 
correspondingly  swells  the  statistics  for 
the  whites,  thus  doubling  the  existent  dis- 
crepancy. But  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  Indian  blood  is  not  dead,  that  it  is  not 
extinct ;  no,  it  is  diffused,  absorbed,  assim- 
ilated,— term  it  anything  you  will,  save 
death.      And  this   condition   appears   to 


foreshadow  the  fate  of  the  Indian.  What 
is  happening  now  will  happen  in  greater 
and  more  abundant  measure  when  reserva- 
tions cease  to  exist  and  the  Indian  has  re- 
ceived full  citizenship.  His  race  is 
doomed;  it  will  disappear — yes,  undoubt- 
edly! But  the  blood  will  not  die. 
Diffusion  appears  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem,  if  an  Indian  problem  ex- 
ists; but  it  is  a  problem  that  need  give 
us  little  concern  or  cause  for  worry  as  to 
the  how  or  the  why,  for  it  appears  to  be 
solving  itself,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  cer- 
tainly and  surely. 

After  giving  all  of  these  things  due  con- 
sideration and  weight,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  present  Indian  population 
of  North  America  is  not  very  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  when  the  keels  of 
Columbus  first  grated  upon  the  shores  of 
the  New  World.  We  can  readily  believe 
this  if  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  Indian, 
then  more  nomadic  and  a  huntsman  by 
instinct,  required  vast  territories,  wild  and 
uninhabited,  as  a  natural  range  for  the 
game  upon  which  to  subsist.  Under  such 
conditions  of  life  it  would  require  an 
enormous  stretch  of  territory  to  support 
even  a  limited  number  of  persons  indefi- 
nitely. So,  too,  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals scattered  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
territory  gave  a  greater  idea  of  numerical 
strength  than  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals gathered  together  upon  a  reserva- 
tion of  comparatively  small  extent  of 
territory.  So  that  everything  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
days  of  Columbus  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  also  that  the  Indian  of  to-day 
is  not  dying  off  with  near  the  rapidity 
which  the  majority  of  persons  think. 
Certainly  this  is  our  experience  at  Tula- 
lip,  where  the  accurately  compiled  statis- 
tics carefully  gathered  from  all  five  of  our 
reservations,  practically  covering  the 
Puget  Sound  region,  indicate  that  the  In- 
dian is  not  only  holding  his  own,  but  that 
he  is  doing  more  than  that;  for  he  is 
slowly  gaining  as  he  gains  in  civilization 
and  as  he  acquires  that  knowledge  which 
enables  him  the  better  to  fight  back  dis- 
ease, deadly  habits,  and  maybe  even  death 
itself  at  times.  We  must  be  patient  with 
him,  however.     We  ourselves  took  centu- 
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ries  to  rise  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 
Can  we  expect  him  to  be  apter  as  a  pupil 
in  the  school  of  experience? 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Columbns  have 
we  placed  about  "Poor  Lo"  the  robe  of 
romance,  if  we  have  not  decked  his  brow 
with  the  halo  of  saintliness.  Columbus 
found  them  a  simple,  peaceful,  almost 
harmless  folk,  but  he  left  them  not  so. 
What  did  the  Old  World  bring  to  the 
New  ?  Small  need  have  we  to  blame  them 
that  they  learned  too  well  the  lessons  of 
treachery,  bloodshed,  deceit,  lust,  and 
greed  which  the  Spanish  conquistador es 
taught  them.  Their  history  is  pathetic. 
1  have  used  the  term  history,  though  we 
must  remember  that  the  barbaric  Clio  of 
the  Occident  hardly  yet  knew  either  quill 
or  tablet,  for  she  dwelt  in  a  realm  of 
fancy  where  not  yet  had  come  the  graphic 
arts.  These  people  had  no  written  tongue 
— therefore  no  need  for  waxen  tablets, 
papyrus,  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper. 
Naught  had  they  save  those  inexplicable 
and  imperishable  records  which  experience 
or  memory  has  stored  away  in  the  won- 
derful mind  of  man  as  treasures  to  be 
gloated  over  at  leisure.  By  word  of 
mouth,  from  father  to  son,  through  count- 
less generations,  have  they  handed  down 
their  changeless  and  unchanging  legend- 
ary lore,  at  once  the  history  and  the  liter- 
ature of  a  great  people — great  at  least  in 
their  own  peculiar  way.  Hoary  and  old, 
these  traditions  come  to  us  with  the  dust 
of  the  ages. 

The  legends  of  these  simple  folk,  of 
these  children  of  Nature,  teem  with  the 
adventures,  the  haps,  the  mishaps,  the 
loves,  the  hates,  the  ambitions,  the  desires, 
the  lusts,  and  the  fates  which  befell  the 
present  race  of  animals  in  that  dim,  dis- 
tant, dusky  "once-upon-a-time."  These 
tales  were  replete  with  the  craft,  cunning, 
and  immorality  of  Spee-yow  the  Fox,  the 
vulgar  ambitions  and  greedy  lust  of  Bus- 
chub  the  Mink,  the  vain  and  empty  boast- 
fulness  and  conceit  of  Kow-uks  the  Raven, 
the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Ki-ki  the  Blue 
Jay,  the  modesty  and  worth  of  Sgwul-lohb 
the  Pheasant,  the  modest  merits  of  tiny 
Tzit-tzeese  the  Warbler,  the  terrors  and 
powers  of  the  awful  and  all-powerful 
Whay-kwah-dee  the  Thunder  Bird,  the 
wiles  of  Putch-chub  the  Wildcat,  the  sor- 


rows of  Sboh-kwah  the  Crane,  the  deceit 
and  duplicity  of  Hoh-hwy  the  Little 
Diver,  the  might  and  brutality  of  Kub- 
kah-date-suh  the  great  giant  who  ate  peo- 
ple, and  many,  many  others,  for  their 
name  is  truly  legion. 

By  reason  of  environment,  the  aborigine 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  either  hunts- 
man or  fisherman,  or  both.  Therefore,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  these  vocations  and 
their  associations  should  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  evolution  of  their  aborig- 
inal mythology.  Such,  in  fact,  we  find  to 
be  the  case.  The  legends  are  fairly  peo- 
pled with  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts 
and  creeping  things  of  the  wood  and  plain, 
as  well  as  the  mammals  and  fish  of  the 
briny  deep,  with  all  of  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  many  of  which  became  ac- 
tual participants,  as  it  were,  in  the  In- 
dian's very  life-history.  But  all  through 
this  legendary  race,  this  people  of  the 
mythland,  runs  a  broad  and  most  palpable 
streak  of  human  nature,  which  sufficiently 
attests  the  earthly  and  earthy  origin  of 
both  the  tales  and  the  adventures  which 
they  portray.  All  of  which  seems  but  to 
indicate  that  the  mythical  individuals,  in 
spite  of  the  glamour  of  romance  thrown 
about  them  and  the  indorsement  of  tradi- 
tion, are  but  mortals  masquerading  in  the 
guise  of  the  brute  creation,  like  the  ass  in 
the  lion's  skin,  or  like  erstwhile  gods  of 
high  Olympus  come  to  earth  again.  For 
they  are  all,  every  one,  creatures  of  like 
passions  as  ourselves  and  molded  from  the 
selfsame  clay,  and  in  recounting  their 
deeds  the  untutored  savage  but  repeats 
the  lesson  which  he  has  learned  from  the 
ages  when  he 

"  Holds  the  mirror  up  to  Nature," 

instead  of  following  the  custom  of  many 
latter-day  raconteurs  who  hold  Nature  up 
to  the  mirror.  Of  a  truth,  these  legendary 
heroes  and  heroines  are  not  altogether  in- 
habitants of  the  cold  and  misty  land  of 
mysticism — not  they,  indeed!  Through 
their  veins  leaps  the  warm,  red  tide  of  life 
tumultuously,  lusty  and  strong,  singing  as 
it  runs  its  course  of  ambition  and  its  frui- 
tion, of  envy,  lust,  and  love,  of  affection,  of 
hate  and  all  the  changing  emotions  which 
have  ever  served  to  sway  the  human  heart 
or  to  dominate  the  human  mind.  And  so 
springs  into  being  this  great  picture  whose 
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colors  brightly  glow  from  the  vast  but  in- 
tangible scroll  whereon  is  depicted  the 
history  of  mankind. 

So  it  happens  that  in  the  winter  season, 
when  comes  the  moon  of  Gulh-bech  (the 
big  moon  of  feasting — it  is  a  lunar  month, 
as  all  their  months  were,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  December),  which  some  pre- 
fer to  call  Shuk-seet-sel-wahss  (put  up  the 
paddle),  the  canoes  are  drawn  high  upon 
the  beach.  It  is  then  that  the  paddles  are 
put  by  and  the  craft  are  carefully  groomed, 
like  marine  race-horses,  and  then  snugly 
housed  beneath  rush-mat  and  cedar-shake, 
high  above  the  reach  of  even  the  greatest 
tides.  The  season  has  come  when  the 
winds  sweep  madly  down  to  smite  the 
luckless  wayfarer  and  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  wind-whipped  rain  cut  keenly,  like  a 
knife,  if  indeed  any  one  is  so  foolish  as  to 
be  abroad  at  such  a  time.  There  is  no  son 
of  the  Sdohobsh  who  does  not  know  that 
it  is  no  fit  season  for  hunting,  nor  for  fish- 
ing, nor  indeed  for  any  pursuit  which  may 
take  one  out  of  doors  for  any  length  of 
time.  And  since  the  woods  and  the  waters 
have  become  deserted,  each  lodge,  each 
ah-lahl  becomes  populous  with  braves  and 
gay  with  jest,  song,  and  story,  for,  of  a 
truth,  this  is  not  the  season  of  the  sad 
heart.  "  Lo  "  is  by  no  means  the  mirth- 
less stoic  which  the  white  man's  fancy 
dreams  him  to  be. 

It  has  come^-the  winter,  the  time .  of 
feasting.  The  great  communal  houses  are 
filled  to  overflowing,  well-nigh  to  bursting. 
It  is  now  that  the  winter  stores  will  be  sub- 
jected to  havoc  in  the  days  and  nights  of 
feasting,  when  each  one  takes  his  leisure 
and  incidentally  his  fill  of  food.  It  is 
then,  too,  that  the  old  people,  barbaric 
bards  of  old,  tell  again  to  embryonic  brave 
and  squaw  all  those  tales  of  glory,  the 
wonderful  traditions  of  the  past,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
since  the  time  when  the  world  was  young 
and  the  animals  were  such  a  race  of  braves 
and  warriors  as  man  has  never  since  be- 
held nor  is  likely  to  behold  again.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  the  weird,  wild  historian 
of  the  West  is  at  his  best  and  in  his  fullest 
glory.  No  one  fears  the  sharp  tooth  of 
the  gale  howling  dismally  without — in 
sooth,  no  one  hears  it,  for  all  are  too  intent 
on  the  story.  The  heavy  rains  beat  down 
upon  the  snakes  till  thev  tremble  beneath 


the  mighty  impulse,  and  the  dripping 
gusts  come  swirling  down  the  great  smoke- 
hole  which  gapes  and  yawns  in  the  roof 
like  a  mighty  cavern  of  black.  Up  leaps 
the  great  flame  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  rain  and  wind, 
and  dying  in  vapors  of  mist  the  moisture 
without  may  not  reach  within.  And  then 
perchance  they  think  of  Suh-hway  and 
how  he  brought  the  great  floods  in  the  long 
ago;  how  the  winds  and  waters  both  rose 
at  his  magic  song,  and  never  ceased  to  do 
his  bidding  while  one  of  his  enemies  lived. 

Or  perhaps  the  unaccustomed  light- 
nings may  flash  and  the  thunders  roll  as 
the  rain  beats  steadily  down  upon  the  ooz- 
ing earth.  Then  their  thoughts  will  dwell 
npon  the  awful  Whay-kwah-dee,  the  ter- 
rible Thunder-bird,  from  whose  pinions 
the  thunders  roll,  from  whose  eyes  the 
lightning  fires  flash,  and  from  whose  body 
the  rushing  rains  reek  forth  upon  a  pa- 
tient earth.  Or  mayhap  when  the  rain  is 
done  the  sun  will  shine  again  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  in  the  heavens.  Great  bats 
wheel  their  lazy  flight  through  the  liquid 
ether,  but  high  above  is  painted  the  great 
Koh-bah-chud  (rainbow),  a  wonderful 
shah-lah-lee-toot  (a  supernatural  thing) 
glowing  with  awesome  beauty  in  the  shuk- 
swaht-ih-huh-tid  (land  above).  And  so  the 
winter  with  its  short,  rainy  days  and  its 
long,  dark  nights  would  be  whiled  away  in 
song  and  story.  No  tedious  moment 
would  mark  its  flight. 

When  at  last  it  happened  that  the  good 
season  of  summer  returned  again,  that  the 
rains  ceased  and  the  sun  lingered  longer 
and  warmer  in  the  heaven  above,  then, 
with  the  long,  warm  days  and  the  short, 
bright  nights  crystalline  with  stars — 0 
then  it  is  glorious  to  be  alive,  then  is  the 
time  to  hunt,  to  trail  the  bear,  to  stalk  the 
deer,  to  snare  the  salmon,  and  to  lure 
the  seal !  Then  is  the  golden  time  of  all  the 
year,  when  Nature  yields  her  harvest  with 
abundant  hand.  Then  the  squaws  garner 
food  against  the  time  when  Nature  will 
again  wear  a  forbidding  face,  against  the 
time  of  feasting  and  song, — for  all  must 
come  again  even  as  day  must  be  followed 
by  night.  And  all  the  day  long  the  chil- 
dren sport  on  the  sands  of  the  beach  and 
the  lazy  camp-fires  send  upward  their 
straggling  trails  of  smoke,  while  the  clams 
blush  brown  at  its  fumy  kiss.     Day  after 
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day  the  great  piles  of  fern-root  are 
parched  and  the  camas  baked.  Stores  of 
spay-koolts  (tubers  of  a  variety  of  Sagit- 
taria — they  resemble  potatoes,  and  hence 
potatoes  are  known  by  the  same  name — 
spay-koolts  in  Snohomish,  and  wapato  in 
the  Chinook  jargon)  are  gathered  in.  It 
is  the  season  when  all  the  racks  of  Schuh- 
tlahks  are  red  with  the  drying  fish,  and  the 
air  is  heavy  with  the  oily  aroma  of  sal- 
'mon.  And  other  racks  than  those  of 
Schuh-tlahks  are  bending  beneath  their 
burdens  of  berries  drying  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine,  that  the  sun  may  the  better 
steal  away  the  perishable  and  juicy  fra- 
grance, and  thus  preserve  them  against 
the  time  of  need. 

But  whether  it  be  summer  or  winter, 
whether  it  be  rain  or  shine,  dew  or 
frost, ,  hail  or  snow,  heat  or  cold,  all  the 
time  is  a  happy  time,  whether  it  be 
the  time  for  gathering  food  or  the  season 
for  feasting  upon  it.  What  boots  it?  Is 
it  winter  ?  Then  let  us  feast  and  be  merry 
together  while  we  may,  for  the  summer 
will  soon  come  again — and  the  winters, 
too,  in  their  turn !  Is  it  summer  ?  Then 
let  us  live  while  we  live,  and  prepare 
against  the  time  of  mirth  and  feasting. 
Why  should  we  grieve  for  a  day  or  a  sea- 
son? Let  us  make  the  most  of  each  day 
as  it  comes  and  squeeze  every  enjoyment 
out  of  it,  for  when  we  die  we  are  dead  a 
long  time.  0  barbaric  sage  of  the  sands ! 
who  taught  you  the  subtle  purports  of 
your  philosophy?  Can  it  be  that  Dame 
Nature,  who  schooled  Plato,  taught  Aris- 
totle, educated  Epictetus,  trained  Zeno, 
taught  you  also  in  that  selfsame  school 
of  experience,  and  made  you  also,  perhaps, 
the  peer  of  them  all? 

Ah,  but  the  legends  ! — those  old  legends, 
the  hoary  heirloom  of  Time,  bequeathed 
by  those  ages  when  History  wove  neither 
warp  nor  woof  in  her  yet  unfashioned 
loom,  those  seons  when  Clio  had  not  yet 
found  her  quill  nor  dreamed  of  her  scroll. 
Who  can  reproduce  them  as  they  are,  save 
when  they  come  to  him  as  a  natural  birth- 
right, the  heritage  of  the  ancients?  Who 
can  hope  to  match  the  savage  at  his  art? 
But  it  is  a  treasure  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised even  at  second-hand.  So  in  the 
telling  of  them  let  us  not  despise  the  ver- 
sion told  by  proxy;  for  not  all  of  us  may 
h?ar  them  at  first  hand  nor  understand 


them  as  they  are  garbed  in  their  natural 
dress  of  uncouth  but  poetic  Snohomish  or 
other  tongue  of  the  children  of  Nature. 
Let  us  remember  that  half  a  loaf  which  is 
said  to  be  better  than  no  bread. 

It  is  night,  and  all  are  seated  in  a  circle 
about  the  comfortable  blaze  which  sheds 
its  mystic  firelight  over  all,  transforming 
tilings  with  a  subtle  alchemy  altogether  its 
own.  See  the  bard  as  he  sits  in  the  midst 
of  the  dusky  circle  of  hearers.  The  eyes 
glisten  with  eager  anticipation  and  each 
ear  is  strained  with  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  rapt  attention.  The  fire  dies  down 
to  smoldering  coals  and  fitfully  spurts  into 
flames  and  dies  back  to  its  dull  glow  again. 
The  thin  line  of  smoke  trickles  upward 
through  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof.  In 
the  distance  some  lone  dog  howls  dismally. 
See  the  bard !  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  face.  His  strong  features  are  silhou- 
etted boldly  against  a  very  background  of 
light,  and  the  fire  of  prophecy  seems  to 
glow  within  his  eagle  eye  as  he  scans  the 
circle.  The  mystic  shadows  draw  figures, 
fantastic  figures,  on  the  sands  and  on  the 
walls.  There  is  a  subtle  spell  working 
somewhere,  somehow — how,  where,  why? 
Let  it  suffice  that  it  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
note  the  skill  of  this  uncouth  man  as  he 
plies  his  imaginary  brush  in  very  master- 
pieces of  word-painting.  See  how  he  loses 
no  opportunity  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale  " !  In  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  talk 
see  how  he  mingles  and  weaves  strands  of 
philosophy,  morality,  and  ethics  !  So,  be- 
neath the  magic  touch  and  subtle  skill  of 
the  aboriginal  academician  these  legends 
of  prehistoric  adventures  become,  in  spite 
of  occasional  gross  lapses  from  virtue  into 
vulgarity,  veritable  sermons  in  allegory. 
To  those  who  do  not  really  know  "Poor 
Lo  "  as  he  actually  exists,  it  will  seem  sin- 
gular to  note  how  high  an  appreciation  he 
has  (in  the  abstract,  if  not  in  the  con- 
crete) of  all  that  we  more  cultured  crea- 
tures have  long  deemed  desirable  in  the 
upbuilding  of  character.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  surprising  to  find  one  so  wild,  so 
free,  with  natural  bents  unchecked,  becom- 
ing a  moralist  in  the  rough,  for  we  must 
always  do  him  the  justice  to  judge  him  by 
his  own  standards,  and  not  by  ours.  En- 
tirely in  theory,  and  largely  in  practice,  he 
mayj  and  indeed  does,  become  a  surprising 
(at    least,    so    it    seems    to    us)    idealist. 
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Though  often  again,  and  alas,  he  finds 
himself,  like  many  more  noted  and  less 
dusky  preachers,  running  far  short  of  his 
high  ideals.  He  is  not  skilled  in  the  sub- 
tleties of  Paley,  nor  filled  with  the  esoteric 
mysteries  of  Lecky;  he  probably  never 
heard  of  Zeno,  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle;  he 
does  not  know  that  such  men  existed,  nor 
indeed  that  even  he  himself  is  an  unsus- 
pected and  unsuspecting  philosopher. 
But  like  our  own  refreshing  and  invigorat- 
ing Emerson,  he  hitches  his  wagon  to  a 
star,  however  much  betimes  it  may  trail  in 
the  dust,  the  star-dust  of  the  universe. 

It  is  surprising  how  these  stories  have 
passed  unchanging  through  the  ages,  as 
certain  as  the  seasons  and  eternal  as  the 
rock-ribbed  hills.  Down  through  genera- 
tion after  generation  have  they  come  with 
no  alteration  in  their  essential  features, 
and  not  even  for  the  young  have  vices  been 
changed  to  virtues.  What  though  the 
garb  of  words  may  have  changed  with  each 
speaker,  as  the  garb  of  man  may  change 
with  every  passing  fashion, — the  meat  re- 
mained the  same,  the  marrow  was  there, 
they  remained  unchanged  and  unchan- 
ging throughout  all  time. 

This  was  the  education  of  the  Indian 
youth.  Here  was  his  kindergarten,  his 
school,  his  academy,  college,  university, 
his  all.  Here  he  learned  such  lessons  as 
youth  learns  in  every  clime  and  beneath 
every  sky — nay,  more,  for  the  lessons  of 
his  youth  did  not  have  to  change  with 
adolescence.  He  learned  things  just  as 
they  were,  no  matter  how  young  he  might 
be  nor  how  inexperienced  in  worldly  wis- 
dom and  wickedness.  He  was  taught  to 
know  that  vice  and  sin  existed  in  the  world 
and  why  they  existed,  and  how  each  sin 
bore  with  it  its  own  punishment,  while 
"virtue  is  its  own  reward."  So  that  the 
lessons  which  Dame  Experience  taught 
him  in  his  later  years  were  but  continua- 
tions of  those  lessons  which  he  learned 
with  lisping  lips  in  his  babyhood  at  his 
mother's  knee  or  in  his  father's  arms.  The 
Book  of  Life  was  not  sealed  to  him  at  any 
time,  it  was  his  to  read  at  all  times  and  at 
all  ages.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  whether 
it  was  better  so  or  not;  I  am  content  to 
chronicle  fact  rather  than  create  fiction. 
It  was  by  means  of  these  legends  that  the 
young  were  educated,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  became  inculcated  with  those 


manly  attributes  and  those  maidenly  vir- 
tues which  were  considered  desirable  above 
all  else  by  his  tribesmen  and  his  people. 
So  he  grew  up  hand  in  hand  with  Life  and 
Experience.  Human  virtues,  vices,  pas- 
sions, and  weaknesses  were  ascribed  to  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  which 
were  most  familiar  to  the  people,  and  thus 
was  acquired  the  dramatis  personae  of 
those  domestic  comedies  and  tragedies  re- 
counted and  re-enacted  for  ages  in  the 
lodges  of  the  children  of  Nature.  Great 
moral  lessons  (from  their  own  standpoint, 
at  least)  were  thus  taught  by  the  qualities 
given  to  their  heroes,  heroines,  and  vil- 
lains of  the  brute  creation.  I  say  "vil- 
lains "  advisedly,  for  aboriginal  literature 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  them.  They 
stalked  through  the  legends,  plotted,  pur- 
sued, succeeded,  failed,  or  were  punished 
in  the  end,  exactly  as  happens  with  their 
brethren  of  the  modern  drama  and  stage. 

Take  them  all  in  all,  these  stories  and 
tales  of  the  red  men  are  but  the  stories  of 
human  vices  and  virtues  as  old  as  time. 
They  are  the  tragedies — and,  let  us  hope, 
more  often  the  comedies  also — which  Life 
has  ever  been  repeating  through  her  vari- 
ous mouthpieces  since  she  first  endowed 
them  with  a  lusty  being  and  since  Time 
and  Man  first  began  to  co-exist.  And 
doubtless  they  will  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  flesh  and  blood  continue  to  endure 
the  shock  of  the  ages.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  Indian  is  a  man  like  our- 
selves in  all  of  his  primitive  emotions, 
perhaps  only  lacking  in  the  culture  which 
is  accustomed  to  hide  but  not  eradicate 
those  ineradicable  emotions.  He  is  simply 
an  edition  of  mankind  bound  in  red — per- 
haps not  an  edition  de  luxe,  as  some  would 
say,  but  certainly  one  that  has  served  to 
withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  as  well 
as  the  wars,  onslaughts  and  feuds  of  inter- 
tribal warfare.  And  certainly  we  can  all 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
long  see  copies  of  this  edition  of  a  great 
masterwork  upon  the  shelves  of  Life's 
large  library. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  narration  of 
these  legends,  so  ancient  that  their  origin 
is  undreamed  of  even  by  the  Indian  him- 
self, forms  at  once  the  education,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  literature  (and  in  a  sense 
the  very  life-history)  of  the  aborigine  with 
whom  they  deal. 


A  TALE  OF  THE   PASQUIA   POST 


By  HERMAN   WHITAKER 


NOETH  of  line  fifty  the  gloom  of 
night  follows  fast  on  the  trail  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  twilight  is 
so  short  as  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  the 
name,  and  it  therefore  behooves  the 
traveler  to  pitch  camp  while  there  is  yet 
the  height  of  a  good  tall  man  between  the 
sun  and  the  horizon.  Let  him  fail  in  this, 
and,  devoured  of  mosquitoes,  he  shall 
grope  in  the  dark  for  dry  wood  wherewith 
to  build  his  smudge. 

A  knowledge  of  this  all-important 
fact  caused  the  Factor  of  Pelly  to  turn 
sharply  in  his  saddle  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  were  obscured  by  a  distant 
clump  of  poplars.  He,  with  old  Sandy 
and  the  Beaver,  was  crossing  the  stretch 
of  lake  and  slough  which  lies  between  the 
base  of  the  Pasquia  Hills  and  the  sleepy 
waters  of  the  Carrot  Eiver.  They  were 
a  good  six  days  north  of  Pelly, — far  be- 
yond their  usual  hunting-grounds, — but 
furs  had  not  been  coming  in  very  lively 
of  late,  and  the  Commissioner  at  Garry 
was  a  dour  man  and  hard  to  please. 

"Where's  the  Beaver?"  the  Factor 
asked  in  rather  sharp  tones.  "  And  why 
has  he  not  pitched  camp  ?  We  '11  be  eaten 
alive,  and  that  without  sauce,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  from  now." 

"I'm  thinkin',"  replied  the  trapper, 
I  that  the  red  De'il  's  pushed  awa'  ahead. 
They  Obi  jays  we  fell  in  wi'  three  days  syn', 
tell't  him  a  muckle  o'  queer  tales  o'  these 
pairts.  An'  I'm  no  sayin',"  he  added, 
gazing  suspiciously  around,  "  that  it 's  no 
a  fearsome  place." 

Fearsome  it  certainly  was.  The  weird 
wailing  of  a  solitary  loon  came  from  the 
reeds  of  a  marshy  slough  close  by; 
the  night-wind  rustled  softly  through  the 
gloomy  spruce;  and  a  distant  owl  filled 
the  air  with  his  solemn  questioning. 

Pressing  forward  at  a  gallop,  they  soon 
overtook  the  Beaver.  The  great  wheels 
of  the  Eed  Eiver  cart  had  ceased  to  send 
forth  their  monotonous  complaint ;  he  was 
waiting  for  them. 

"What's  the  matter,  Beaver?  Why 
have  n't  you  camped  ?  "  The  cheery  tones 
of  the  Factor's  voice  echoed  and  re-echoed 


through  the  dismal  swamps  and  woods. 

"  No  like  to  camp.  Heap  bad  spirits 
here.  Long  time  ago,  heap  long  time,  big 
mooniah  kill  plenty  Injuns,  and  bad 
Injuns  kill  him.  All  killed,  none  left. 
Injuns  no  like  to  come  here  any  more." 

"  Well,  push  on  and  camp  at  the  first 
high  ground.  Spirits  are  better  company 
than  mosquitoes." 

The  creaking  cart  lumbered  on  into  the 
gathering  darkness.  Swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes rose  from  the  long  grass,  sweeping 
in  clouds  against  the  faces  of  the  travelers, 
settling  behind  their  ears,  and  biting  vi- 
ciously. The  tortured  horses  frothed  at  the 
mouth  and  whinnied  their  vexation;  and 
the  dogs  gave  vent  to  human-like  exclama- 
tions of  pain  and  misery,  wiping  their 
chops  with  their  paws.  And  thus  they 
moved  forward,  a  slapping,  snapping, 
swearing  procession  of  tormented  impeni- 
tents. 

A  half-hour  of  purgatory,  and  the  cart 
came  to  another  stop.  Before  it  loomed 
a  large  obstacle,  which  on  riding  forward 
the  Factor  made  out  to  be  some  large 
building.  He  could  see  the  projecting 
gables  dimly  outlined  against  the  dark- 
gray  sky;  no  smoke  arose  from  the 
chimneys;  all  was  dark,  solitary,  and 
silent.  A  high  stockade,  from  within 
which  came  the  dank  smell  of  last  year's 
rotting  leaves,  surrounded  the  big  house; 
not  a  light  showed,  and  the  melancholy 
creak  of  a  door  swinging  to  and  fro  in 
the  night-wind  was  the  only  answer  to  the 
Factor's  holloa.  The  atmosphere  of 
mystery  about  the  place  affected  even  the 
animals ;  the  horses  sniffed  the  air  suspi- 
ciously, and  the  dogs  crept  whining  be- 
tween the  legs  of  their  masters. 

"What  place  can  this  be?"  asked  the 
Factor.  "  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
house  in  these  parts." 

"  It  maun  be  the  auld  post,"  answered 
the  trapper.  "  Years  agone,  i'  the  time  o* 
Factor  McKenzie,  the  Company  had  an 
outpost  i'  thees  direction;  but  they'd  a 
micht  o'  trouble  wi'  the  Injuns,  an'  drawed 
it  in.  I  'd  a  thocht  it  wad  'a'  burnt  doon 
lang  syn',  but  there  's  a  power  o'  lakes  an' 
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sloughs  aboot  here,  an'  I  reckon  they 
keepit  the  fires  awa\" 

"  Well,  climb  over,  Sandy,  and  chop  off 
that  bar.    We  stay  here  to-night." 

"I'm  no  exactly  likin'  the  job.  The 
place  has  aye  an  nncanny  luik."  The 
Scotchman  spoke  in  uneasy  tones. 

"  Give  me  the  ax,  then !  We  stay  here 
to-night,  spirits  or  no  spirits." 

A  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  ax,  and 
the  great  gates  fell  in  from  the  rotting 
hinges.  The  dogs  plunged  across  the  open 
space  and  rushed  toward  the  building, 
barking  furiously.  A  hollow  echo  an- 
swered the  noisy  baying,  and  they  saw 
within  the  old  house  that  which  sent  them 
back,  bristling  and  uneasy,  to  the  Factor's 
heels. 

The  superstitious  Indian  made  trem- 
bling haste  toward  the  getting-on  of  a  fire. 
He  gathered  together  the  pieces  of  the 
broken  gate,  and  bringing  forth  his 
tinder-box  nervously  chipped  away  with 
flint  and  steel.  A  spark  caught;  with 
coaxing  breath  he  gently  fanned  it  to  a 
flame,  and  presently  the  blaze  shooting  up- 
ward brilliantly  illumined  the  time-worn 
front  of  the  old  store.  It  was  an  old  Eed 
Eiver  frame,  and  the  plaster  was  fallen 
away  from  the  cracks  between  the  logs, 
leaving  it  the  very  skeleton  of  a  building. 
The  shutters  were  all  gone,  and  the  black 
spaces  looked  forth  like  ghostly  eyes  from 
the  scarred  front. 

The  Factor  pulled  a  blazing  brand  from 
the  fire  and  walked  over  to  the  open  door. 
The  dogs  whined  as  though  to  warn  him, 
followed  him  for  a  few  steps,  and  then 
ran,  howling,  back  to  the  fire.  He  stepped 
within.  A  cry  of  horror  and  surprise 
burst  from  his  lips  and  he  staggered 
against  the  advancing  Scotchman.  The 
torch  dropped  from  his  hand,  its  last  sput- 
tering sparks  intensifying  the  black  dark- 
ness; but  lit  up  by  Nature's  secret 
alchemy,  all  shining  with  phosphor- 
escence, the  awful  thing  remained  in  full 
view. 

Giving  vent  to  a  hysterical  "  Gude  save 
ns!"  the  trapper  shot  through  the  door 
and  ran  for  the  reassuring  blaze  of  the  fire. 
But  the  Factor  was  made  of  different  clay. 
Ceaseless  conflict  with  iron  forces  of 
nature  and  incessant  strife  with  wild 
beasts  and  wilder  men  had  hardened  his 


soul,  wherefore  he  stood  his  ground  and 
faced  the  thing.  The  door  swung  to  be- 
hind him  with  a  mournful  creak  and  shut 
him  in  with  the  dead.  He  was  sore  afraid 
and  breathed  faster  than  his  wont,  yet 
moved  not  nor  gave  sign  of  the  inward 
terror.  Small  wonder  that  he  felt  the 
touch  of  fear!  The  blighting  philosophy 
of  modernity,  which  destroys  the  hope  of 
man  while  fortifying  him  against  the 
terrors  of  the  imagination,  had  not  yet 
laid  its  leprous  hand  on  the  men  of  the 
woods.  To  him  the  spirits  of  good  and 
evil  were  concrete  realities,  and  for  aught 
he  knew  the  thing  before  him  might  be  one 
of  the  myriad  shapes  of  the  Father  of  Sin. 

"  Bring  a  light !  " 

The  command  issued  from  firm-set  lips. 
The  trapper  would  willingly  have  diso- 
beyed, but  there  was  in  the  voice  that 
which  demanded  obedience.  So,  fortify- 
ing himself  with  a  couple  of  burning 
brands,  he  re-entered  the  building.  The 
ruddy  light  of  the  torches  penetrated  into 
every  corner  of  the  room,  falling  full  upon 
the  thing  and  dispelling  its  unearthly 
radiance. 

It  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  lying  be- 
neath the  ladder  which  led  to  the  room 
above.  Only  a  skeleton !  yet  surely  never 
before  had  human  "being  set  eyes  on  such 
a  frame.  The  curving  backbone  rose  from 
between  shoulder-blades  of  unusual  width, 
telling  the  story  of  an  immense  hump. 
The  bones  of  one  leg  were  shorter  than 
those  of  the  other,  the  hips  set  wide  apart, 
and  the  legs  bowed  like  those  of  a  gorilla. 
The  entire  frame  was  massive  and  strong, 
and  marked  the  owner  as  having  been 
broad,  squat,  misshapen,  and  immensely 
powerful.  The  skull  was  that  of  an  In- 
dian, but  the  brow  rose  high  above  the 
eyeless  sockets,  denoting  an  intelligence 
far  above  the  average  of  the  race ;  yet  with 
this  unusual  development  were  associated 
local  peculiarities  which  indicated  the 
basest  passions.  Strangely  sinister  was 
the  impression  conveyed  by  this  last  poor 
remnant  of  a  man,  so  marked  indeed  as 
to  strike  even  the  dull  perception  of  the 
trapper. 

"  The  chiel  was  na'  verra  bonny,"  he  re- 
marked, "  an'  it  wad  pay  a  man  weel  tae 
keepit  a  twa  days'  journey  frae  the.  likes 
o'   him.     An'   what's  thees?"     He  had 
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stumbled  over  something  lying  on  the 
floor.  ".Glide  save  us  !  eef  it  is  na'  an  auld 
ledgy  o'  the  Company's !  " 

The  Factor  took  the  book  from  his  hand 
and  walked  over  to  the  firelight.  An  old 
ledger  it  surely  was,  bound  in  sheepskin 
and  cornered  with  brass.  The  entries  were 
made  in  a  neat,  clerkly  hand,  and  set  forth 
the  amounts  of  goods  received,  the  manner 
of  their  disposal,  and  the  number  of  bales 
of  fur  dispatched  to  Garry.  The  last 
entry  read: — 

"  To  Silent  Man.  to  hilling  that  thief 
Est-ha-hagan.  1  Musket  and  2  Horns  of 
Powder." 

The  faded  writing  carried  the  Factor 
back  to  those  old  times  of  trouble  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  persons  mentioned 
passed  before  him  in  a  long  phantasma- 
gora.  He  mused  quietly  over  the  yellow 
pages  and  speculated  as  to  their  lives  and 
deaths.  M' Garry,  the  recording  clerk,  he 
knew  became  Commissioner  of  Garry,  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honor.  But  what  of 
these  others,  whose  little  lives  were  just 
as  important  in  their  own  eyes  and  those 
of  God?  They  also  had  departed  and 
were  as  the  last  year's  grass. 

But  what  is  this  entry  on  a  new  page? 
written  in  a  great  sprawling  hand. 
M'Garry's  trim  goose-quill  never  fash- 
ioned that  splashing  scrawl.  A  sharpened 
stick,  dipped  in  soot  and  grease  and 
wielded  by  a  heavy  hand,  alone  could  have 
produced  it.  The  Factor  lowered  his  head 
over  the  page  and  read  on — 

And  I,  John  West,  called  by  the  men  of 
the  Company  Strong  John,  because  of  my 
great  thews  and  sinews,  being  at  the  point 
of  death,  write  this,  that  the  men  of  my  race 
may  beware  them  of  the  magic  of  To-wo- 
bat,  the  devil  doctor.  For  I  see,  with  the 
clear  eyes  of  the  dying,  that  my  people  shall 
yet  inherit  this  land.  From  the  towns  and 
cities  will  they  come,  from  the  hamlets  and 
the  plains;  first  by  twos  and  threes,  as  do 
the  ducks  in  the  springtime,  then  by  dozens, 
and  lastly  by  swarms,  so  that  they  shall 
multiply  and  cover  the  land.  And  in  those 
days,  To-wo-bat  and  his  wicked  ones  shall 
vanish  from  before  them,  as  the  rabbits  from 
before  the  foxes,  and  the  place  where  they 
were  shall  know  them  no  more.  Yet,  lest 
he  prevail  against  them  while  they  are  still 
few,  will  I  set  down,  though  with  pain  and 
labor,  the  things  I  have  seen. 

Because  of  my  great  strength,  which  hath 
alway  urged  me  on  to  rash  emprise,  hath  this 
trouble   come  upon   me.     Alack,   that   men 


should  have  envied  me  that  which  hath 
been  my  undoing!  But  for  mine  most  un- 
healthy stoutness,  I  might  yet  have  been 
tilling  the  wolds  of  old  Devon.  Thus  it  fell 
about. 

When  but  a  lad,  not  knowing  the  strength 
that  was  in  me,  I  was  set  upon,  returning 
from  market,  by  two  stout  rogues.  They 
sought  the  silver,  the  price  of  a  drove  of  cat- 
tle, and  I,  thinking  to  teach  them  manners  of 
a  better  sort,  buffeted  them  soundly  with  my 
hands.  Alack  for  my  unhappy  strength! 
Their  bones  were  all  broken  within  them,  so 
that  they  fell  to  the  ground  and  died.  And 
I,  being  in  fear  of  the  law,  fled  to  a  seaport 
and  took  ship  for  Canada.  But  these  things 
are  past  and  gone,  and  I  must  on  with 
my  tale,  for  out  in  the  woods  To-wo-bat 
dances  the  death-dance  in  the  blaze  of  his 
red  fire,  waiting  for  me,  even  as  the  snap- 
ping wolf  waits  for  the  wounded  bull.  All 
of  his  warriors  have  I  slain,  and  if  he  but 
come  before  my  waning  strength  is  sped, 
him  too  will  I  send  after  them. 

"  Sandy,"  said  the  Factor  glancing  up 
from  the  book,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  one 
John  West  ?  " 

"John  West— John  West!  Why,  tae 
be  sure,  I  've  heerd  tell  o'  the  man.  He 
was  Factor  o'  Elphinstone.  Strong  John, 
they  caed  him,  for  he  was  main  strong  o' 
his  hands.  They  said  he  went  clean  daft 
ower  a  half-breed  squaw,  and  gaed  amiss- 
ing  just  afore  the  Company  drawed  in  the 
Pasquia  Post." 

"  Listen  to  this,  then." 

Zaar  I  sent  from  me  under  the  cover  of 
last  night  that  she  fall  not  again  into  the 
lecherous  hands  of  To-wo-bat.  "  Let  me 
stay,  that  I  may  die  with  thee,"  she  pleaded, 
not  knowing  that  men  kill  not  the  desire  of 
their  eyes.  But  I  was  firm,  and  instructed 
her  in  the  trail  to  Pelly,  and  gave  her  wise 
council  that  she  marry  a  man  of  the  Com- 
pany. For  she  is  fair  to  look  upon  and 
would  be  the  better  of  a  husband.  And  she. 
weeping,  promised  faithfully  to  obey  my 
behests,  wherein  she  set  a  pattern  to  women 
of  whiter  skins;  though,  alack!  the  flesh  is 
weak,  and  a  little  less  obedience  in  this  mat- 
ter would  have  been  more  pleasing. 

I  remember  well  the  day  I  first  set  eyes 
upon  her— an  evil  one  for  Red  Mike,  the  Irish 
trapper.  He  had  marked  her  for  his  own, 
and  I  came  upon  them  as  he  sought  to  drag 
her  into  the  forest.  Full  thirty  paces  I  sent 
him  flying  through  the  air,  so  said  the  men 
that  took  him  up,  and  his  neck  was  broken 
so  that  he  troubled  the  maidens  no  more. 
And  I  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl  that 
day  and  knew  my  mate. 

That  night  I  sought  the  tepee  of  the  old 
squaw,  her  mother,  and  bought  the  girl  with 
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a  great  store  of  merchandise.  And  I  would 
have  ta'en  her  to  my  house,  and  Zaar  was 
willing.  But  the  old  crone  would  none  of  it; 
she  must  needs  first  handle  the  goods. 

Oh,  that  I  had  known  it!  Without  the 
tepee,  his  prick-ears  cocked  to  tne  listening, 
lay  the  twisted  devil,  To-wo-bat. 

The  next  morning  I  loaded  a  Red  River 
cart  with  the  merchandise,  the  price  of  the 
girl,  and  made  my  way,  whistling  a  merry 
tune,  to  the  tent  of  the  old  woman.  It  was 
gone!  Of  the  twenty  tepees  standing  there 
the  night  before  not  one  was  left. 

I  will  say  nought  of  the  hell  that  raged 
within  me  at  the  sight,  nor  of  the  three  days' 
tracking  without  stop  for  bite  or  sup;  for 
To-wo-bat  burns  his  red  fire  in  the  woods, 
and  the  weakness  gains  upon  me.  It  suffices 
that  on  the  third  day  I  came  upon  them  in 
the  Riding  Mountains. 

It  was  nightfall  when  I  first  saw  through 
the  spruce  the  light  of  the  lodge-fires.  The 
drums  I  had  heard  long  before,  and  I  knew 
that  something  of  importance  was  afoot. 
Creeping  on  the  flat  of  my  belly,  I  made  my 
way  to  a  place  in  the  brush  close  to  the 
tepees.  It  was  almost  dark,  but  a  roaring 
fire  sent  its  flames  crackling  on  high,  bril- 
liantly lighting  up  the  camp.  How  shall  I 
tell  of  the  devil-dance  going  on  around  it. 

Some  twenty  Indians,  stark  naked,  with 
bodies  painted  black  and  striped  with  white, 
so  that  they  looked  death-heads,  moved  rap- 
idly round  a  post  that  was  set  up  close  to 
the  fire.  Their  eyes  glittered  with  unholy 
light  and  they  uttered  hideous  yells  and 
screams.  Long  ropes  of  hide  were  passed 
through  slits  in  the  skin  of  their  breasts, — 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  a  yeo- 
man strings  his  bacon  for  the  hanging, — and 
as  each  danced  he  threw  himself  backward 
striving  to  tear  away.  When  one  succeeded 
he  ran  amuck  through  the  crowd  of  watch- 
ing squaws,  biting  pieces  out  of  the  bodies 
of  those  he  met.  At  the  foot  of  the  great 
pole  stood  the  chief  devil  of  them  all.  He 
was  a  man  of  mighty  thews  and  sinews, 
broad  and  squat,  and  a  great  hump  rose 
from  between  his  shoulders.  One  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other  and  he  limped  as  he 
danced.  His  face  was  painted  of  a  different 
fashion— bright  red,  barred  with  black;  the 
body,  a  ghastly  white.  A  towering  head- 
dress of  black  feathers  rose  above  him,  from 
which  I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  high  in 
authority.  One  strange  thing,  too,  I  noticed 
about  this  man;  there  seemed  to  be  method 
in  his  madness.  For  all  his  frenzy,  he  kept 
a  sharp  eye  around  him  and  saw  everything 
that  was  going  on.  On  occasion  he  stretched 
his  hand  forth  over  the  fire  and  it  would 
leap  up  flaming  red. 

While  noting  these  things,  I  looked  for 
Zaar  among  the  squaws,  but  saw  her  not; 
nor  was  she  to  be  seen  moving  among  the 
tepees. 

One  after  the  other  the  young  bucks  tore 
themselves  away  until  but  one  was  left,  and 
he,  from  insufficient  weight,  could  not  break 
free.    Him,  the  devil  doctor— for  it  was  To- 


wo-bat— thrust  backward  with  a  mighty 
shove,  and  set  him  loose.  Then  with  a  grew- 
some  shout,  the  hell's  crew  ran  shrieking 
through  the  village.  He  of  the  feathers 
watched  them  go,  and  then  hobbled  to  a 
tepee  close  at  hand.    I  watched  him  enter. 

A  woman's  scream!  I  jumped  to  my  feet, 
unmindful  of  the  watching  crowd,  for  Zaar 
came  flying  from  the  tent,  all  bleeding  from 
the  arm.  She  was  coming  in  my  direction, 
the  devil  doctor  following  fast  and  gaining 
on  her.  Never  before  did  cripple  run  so  fast 
as  this  man.  He  had  reached  out  his  hand 
to  seize  her,  seeing  me  not,  when  I  took  him 
round  the  waist.  Great  God,  how  strong 
he  was!  Never  before  had  man  been  able 
to  stand  before  Strong  John,  yet  for  fully 
half  a  minute  the  rogue  bothered  me.  Then 
T  smote  him  so  that  he  laid  quiet. 

And  now  should  I,  as  a  wise  man,  and  as 
one  holding  a  position  of  responsibility  of 
the  Company,  have  withdrawn  with  the  girl; 
but  her  blood  was  in  my  nostrils,  and  I 
forthwith  fell  raging  on  the  young  men.  In 
my  hands  was  the  limb  of  a  tree  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm;  and  with  this  I 
slew  ten  of  them,  nor  smote  one  man  twice. 
And  presently,  the  remnant  being  tired  of 
the  game,  fled  to  the  woods,  leaving  me  mas- 
ter of  the  camp. 

Six  days  we  traveled  to  the  northward, 
thinking  they  would  seek  us  toward  Elphin- 
stone.  When  Zaar  was  tired,  I  took  her  up 
in  my  great  arms,  and  so  went  forward,  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  my  face  laid  against 
her  heaving  bosom.  And  in  this  wise  we 
made  for  the  Pasquia  Post,  expecting  to  find 
there  M' Garry  and  his  men.  As  we  jour- 
neyed, her  rounded  limbs  resting  lightly 
across  my  arms,  she  told  me  of  her  father, 
the  Jesuit  priest  who  forgot  his  vows.  "  For 
my  mother  was  beautiful  in  those  days," 
said  she,  "  though  now  old  and  ill-favored. 
And  wilt  thou  love  me  still,  when  I  too  am 
old  and  ugly?  "  And  she  told  me  also  of  the 
witcheries  of  To-wo-bat.  How  he  had  her  in 
mind  for  a  long  time,  and  but  waited  for 
her  ripening;  how  he  waved  his  hand  over 
her  mother's  fire  the  night  I  bought  her,  so 
that  it  leaped  up  flaming  red;  and  of  the 
spells  and  incantations  which  so  wrought 
upon  the  old  woman,  that  though  loath  to 
leave  the  merchandise,  she  folded  her  tent 
and  departed  in  the  night.  Also,  she  told 
me  of  his  cruelties  and  wickedness,  the  like 
of  which  man  never  heard  before.  "  But 
thou  wilt  not  let  him  have  me?"  she  fin- 
ished, lowering  her  head  and  looking  into  my 
eyes.  And  I,  swearing  a  great  oath,  pacified 
her. 

At  night  we  lay  beneath  the  spruce,  her 
head  pillowed  on  my  arm,  her  sweet  breath 
gently  stirring  the  hair  on  my  brow;  and 
sometimes,  when  lying  thus,  I  lay  awake 
thinking  of  the  great  happiness  this  savage 
maid  had  brought  me.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  wakeful  spells  that  I  saw  the  red  blaze 
of  To-wo-bat's  fire  far  off  in  the  forest,  and 
knew  that  he  was  not  dead.  And  because 
of  this  the  next  day  I  bestowed  Zaar  safely 
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in  a  covert,  she  sore  afraid  for  me,  and  I 
laid  in  ambush  for  To-wo-bat  and  his  men. 
They  came,  but  the  arch-fiend  lagged  behind. 
Ten  of  them  passed  me  by,  and  but  three 
returned  to  tell  of  the  manner  of  the  going 
of  the  others.  Right  valiantly  they  fought, 
as  became  better  men  in  a  more  righteous 
quarrel,  and  they  sorely  wounded  me  before 
I  dispatched  them;  so  that  I  was  in  great 
pain  and  could  no  more  carry  Zaar.  This 
troubled  me  much,  but  she  was  of  good  cheer 
because  I  was  spared  to  her,  and  bound  up 
my  wounds  and  said — brave  girl! — that  she 
loved  walking.  And  thus  on  the  third  day 
after  the  fight  we  came  to  Pasquia. 

Alack!  M' Garry  and  his  men  were  gone. 
Not  for  myself  did  I  care,  but  for  the  girl, 
whom  I  had  hoped  to  bestow  safely  until 
such  time  as  we  could  safely  return  to  El- 
phinstone.  But  she  took  it  in  good  heart, 
saying  that  we  should  rest  here  until  I  was 
healed  of  my  wound,  and  then  we  would 
make  for  Pelly,  where  the  good  men  of  the 
Company  lived. 

Were  all  the  men  in  the  Company  as  good 
as  I?  she  asked,  having  in  her  great  love 
forgotten  Red  Mike,  the  Irish  trapper.  And 
was  it  true  that  we  loved  our  wives  after 
they  had  become  old  and  hard-featured?  She 
had  heard,  too,  that  when  a  woman  was  old, 
and  could  work  no  more,  it  was  not  the 
fashion  of  the  white  man  to  leave  her  on 
the  cold  trail  for  the  wolves  to  make  an  end 
of.  "Was  this  so?  And  I  swore,  with  anoth- 
er great  oath,  that  the  thing  was  truly 
said,  as  was  most  certainly  the  latter  half. 
Yea, 

The  narrative  stopped.  A  puff  of  wind 
swayed  the  branches  of  the  gloomy  forest. 
The  young  moon  rising  above  the  horizon 
shed  a  red  light  through  the  trees, 
and,  glancing  quickly  up,  the  Factor  could 
have  sworn  it  was  the  red  fire  of  To-wo- 
bat.     The  air  was  chilly  and  he  shivered. 

"  It 's  no  f  eenished  ?  "  interrogated  the 
trapper. 

"  Seems  to  be.  No ;  here  it  starts  again 
on  the  next  page." 

Last  night  I  thought  I  should  write  no 
more  in  the  book.  I  was  in  great  pain  and 
crawled  to  a  chink  in  the  wall,  through 
which  I  might  see  the  fire  of  To-wo-bat.  It 
burned  brightly  and  was  eome  closer;  where- 
fore I  know  mine  hour  approaches.  In  the 
night  I  dreamt  of  Zaar.  I  thought  she 
leaned  over  me,  as  a  mother  above  her  child, 
but  when  I  put  forth  my  hand  she  was  gone, 
and  I  knew  it  was  a  dream.  But  I  must 
hurry,  for  the  gangrene  hath  laid  a  hold  of 
my  wounds  and  at  times  I  grow  light- 
headed. 

The  second  night  of  our  stay  at  Pasquia 
I  was  ta'en  of  a  high  fever  and  at  times 
wandered,  knowing  not  even  Zaar.     And  at 


midnight  there  came  creeping  into  the  Fort 
the  three  that  had  escaped  me.  Zaar  called 
to  me,  but  I  babbled  on  with  my  maunder- 
ings,  knowing  them  not  for  enemies  until 
they  hacked  me  with  their  knives.  The 
blade  of  one  sank  deep  into  my  arm.  Wheth- 
er it  was  the  bloodletting,  or  the  sight  of 
Zaar  in  the  grasp  of  another,  I  know  not; 
she  had  sought  to  throw  herself  between 
them  and  me,  and  in  the  struggle  her  robe 
was  torn  from  her.  But  none  lived  to  tell 
of  her  loveliness.  The  head  of  one  I  shat- 
tered with  my  fist;  the  second  I  took  up  by 
the  feet  and,  using  him  clubwise,  killed  the 
third.  This  last  rogue  told  us  before  he 
died  that  To-wo-bat  lingered  out  in  the 
woods  having  no  stomach  for  a  second  en- 
counter. They  also  had  no  liking  for  the 
work,  but  he  made  great  incantation  before 
them,  and  showed  them  a  black  glass  where- 
in they  could  see  me  lying  sore  and  helpless; 
and  thus  encouraged  they  came  on. 

There  remains  little  to  tell.     Zaar — some- 
thing moves  below 

"  Take  a  light,  Sandy !  I  must  see  what 
is  upstairs  in  the  old  house." 

The  trapper  pulled  a  couple  of  blazing 
brands  from  the  fire  and  followed  the  Fac- 
tor toward  the  old  store.  The  night-wind 
rustled  gently  through  the  trees,  sighing 
a  peaceful  requiem;  the  door  swung  to 
and  fro,  uttering  its  melancholy  groan, 
and  in  the  far  distance  a  wandering  coyote 
raised  his  mournful  howl.  The  dank  smell 
of  the  rotting  leaves  rose  in  the  nostrils; 
all  was  laden  with  the  odors  of  decay  and 
death. 

"  How  did  this  man  come  by  his 
death  ? "  The  Factor  stooped  over  the 
grotesque  frame  of  To-wo-bat  and  ex- 
amined it  carefully.  In  the  back  of  the 
skull  stuck  a  triangular  piece  of  rusted 
steel. 

"  Look  here,  Sandy  !  He  was  killed  as 
he  mounted  the  ladder." 

"  I  reckon  that  wee  bit  of  iron  cam' 
from  thees  ? "  He  held  up  a  rusted 
hatchet,  the  top  corner  of  which  was  miss- 
ing. 

"  An'  *t  was  but  a  'prentice  hand  that 
strake  the  blow,"  he  added  as  they  climbed 
the  ladder. 

The  light  of  the  torches  flashed  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  old  garret.  There,  to 
the  right,  lay  that  which  they  had  come  to 
see — the  last  remnant  of  the  stout  Factor 
of  Elphinstone,  and  beside  him,  her  arms 
about  the  body  of  the  man  she  loved,  Zaar. 

The   Factor  uncovered  his  head,   and 
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stood  silently  musing  beside  the  dead.  The  for.     Weemen  are  kittle  cattle ;    there  's 

voice  of  the  trapper  broke  in  upon  his  nae  tellin'  what  rig  they  're  up  till.    An' 

meditations.  I  'm  no'  sayin',"  he  added,  "  but  that 's 

"  She  wasna'  sa'  obedient  as  he  thocht  what  maks  us  luve  them." 


THE   ONE   FALSE   NOTE. 

I   BE  NT  above  a  blossom  fair 
Just  opening  in  the  dewy  air,        , 

And  in  its  heart  I  found 
A  mystery  of  mysteries, 
A  symphony  of  symphonies  — 

The  spirit  of  sweet  sound. 
But,  as  it  mingled  with  my  soul, 
A  discord  jarred  the  perfect  whole. 

In  pain,    I   turned  away; 
A  rash  intruder — not  for  me 
These  realms  of  voiceless  harmony! 

Yet  something  bade  me  stay. 

Again   I  knelt  with  listening  heart  — 

0  joy !    this  time  to  feel 
Awakened  possibilities 

Through  all  my  being  steal ; 
Attuning  touches,   Heaven-allied, 

O'er  all  my  heartstrings  seemed  to  glide. 

And,  as   I   near  and  nearer  drew 

Unto  the  perfect  chord 
I   dreamed  at  first,   then  surely  knew 
That  Nature's  anthem  deeper  grew, 

Till  from  its  fullness  poured 
A  grand,  harmonic  offering 
From  all  her  works  —  save  Nature's  king! 

1  bent  my  head,   my  haughty  head, 
Toward  the  pregnant  sod, 

For,  through  it,   Nature  chanting  said, 
"  I   am  the  voice  of  God." 

Emily    Vail. 


Placer  Mining  with  Sluice  Boxes 


SCOTT'S   BAR   IN    55 


By  FRED   LOCKERY,  Jr. 


*'T  I  "AELL  you  about  finding  that  big 
I  nugget  when  I  was  placer-mining 
on  Scott's  Bar  ?  All  right.  Just 
sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  had 
been  working  on  Scott's  Biver  two  years 
or  more.  December  of  the  year  '55  found 
myself  and  partner,  Jim  Linsey — he  is  in 
Fort  Jones,  California,  now — at  work  on 
Scott's  Bar,  on  Scott's  Eiver,  California. 
It 's  in  Siskiyou  County,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Oregon  line.  Our  claim 
was  a  bench  claim.  We  were  on  the  third 
bench  up  from  the  river  working  in  the 
old  river  channel. 

"  In  1851,  old  man  Scott  had  picked  up 
an  eight-pound  nugget  and  had  given  his 
name  to  the  river  and  to  the  bar  where  he 
found  the  nugget.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Whiting  had  found  a  large  nugget  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  claim  and  thereafter 
the  miners  always  spoke  of  the  place  as 
Whiting's  Hill. 
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"  Jim  and  I  were  working  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  apart.  We  were  removing 
the  dirt  so  as  to  get  down  to  bed-rock, 
where  we  would  strike  the  yellow  metal. 
Jim  had  got  down  to  the  slate-rock,  which 
in  these  diggings  forms  the  bed-rock, 
though  in  many  places  the  bed-rock  is 
composed  of  granite.  I  was  nearly  down 
to  bed-rock  myself.  Possibly  there  was  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  earth  yet  to  re- 
move. My  pick  struck  a  large  rock  which, 
after  some  difficulty,  I  pried  up  and  rolled 
to  one  side.  We  had  a  rocker  and  had 
already  gotten  some  pretty  coarse  gold.  I 
picked  up  my  pick,  anxious  to  get  the  top 
dirt  loosened  up  and  shoveled  off.  At  the 
next  stroke  of  my  pick  it  encountered  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches  something  which 
stopped  the  pick,  but  which  felt  slightly 
yielding,  as  though  I  had  struck  a  bar  of 
lead.  Loosening  the  point,  I  struck  again 
about  an  inch  from  where  the  pick  had 
entered  before.     Again  I  encountered  the 
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same  sensation  of  striking  some  soft  and 
slightly  yielding  substance.  I  knew  it 
could  not  be  a  rock,  for  it  felt  altogether 
different.  It  seemed  incredible  that  it  was 
gold,  and  yet  it  felt  like  it.  My  heart  gave 
a  jump  at  the  thought,  and  I  struck  again 


still  farther  to  the  right,  with  the  same 
result.  The  two  next  strokes  were  similar, 
but  with  the  sixth  stroke  my  pick  missed 
the  obstacle  and  sank  deeper.  With  the 
point  of  the  pick  under  the  mass,  I 
loosened  it  and  unearthed  a  wedge-shaped 
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Striking  Out  for  the  New  Diggings 


chunk  covered  with  a  black  slime,  or  scum 
cf  dirt.  Picking  it  up,  I  knew  by  the 
weight  that  it  must  be  gold.  I  took  it  to 
ft  little  pool  where  the  water  had  gathered 
in  a  depression  of  the  bed-rock.  I  washed 
it  hastily,  and  patches  of  dull  tawny  yel- 


low showed  through  the  dirt.  Again  im- 
mersing it,  I  washed  off  most  of  the  dirt, 
and  turning  toward  Jim,  whose  back  had 
been  toward  me,  I  said,  '  Jim,  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  we  found  some  pretty  good  nug- 
gets here.' 
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"  Without  turning  around, .  or  stopping 
his  work,  Jim  responded :  '  What 's  the 
matter  with  that  twelve-dollar  chunk  I 
found  the  other  day  being  pretty  good  size. 
We  ain't  apt  to  beat  that.' 

"  Eepressing  all  signs  of  excitement,  I 
said  as  coolly  as  I  could :  '  Look  at  this 
one.  It 's  the  biggest  ever  found  on 
Scott's  Bar,  or  ever  likely  to  be.' 

"  Jim  turned  around,  straightened  up, 
and  looked  at  the  nugget  in  my  hand 
almost  too  astonished  to  speak.  Finally 
he  shouted :  '  Holy  smoke !  Is  that  gold  ?  ' 

"  For  the  next  few  minutes  we  did  n't 
do  any  digging.  We  washed  it  carefully. 
There  were  three  small  flecks  of  quartz  in 
it  and  five  dents  on  its  surface  where  I 
had  struck  it  with  the  pick.  We  anxiously 
worked  all  the  dirt  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
I  found  it  to  discover  if  possible  a  pocket 
or  any  smaller  pieces  which  might  have 
become  detached  from  it.  We  knocked  off 
work  a  little  early,  keeping  our  own  coun- 
sel about  the  discovery.  That  night  I  laid 
it  on  a  piece  of  wrapping-paper  and  trac- 
ing its  exact  shape  I  cut  it  out.  I  have 
saved  that  pattern  all  these  years.  Hold 
on  a  moment;  I  will  get  it  from  among 
some  of  my  old  keepsakes  and  show  it  to 
you.    Here  it  is. 

"  That  night  we  put  it  on  the  scales  and 
found  that  it  weighed  fifteen  pounds  seven 
and  one-fourth  ounces. 

"  c  It  '11  bring  sixteen  or  seventeen  dol- 
lars an  ounce,'  said  Jim,  '  and  that  means 
three  thousand  dollars  at  least.' 

"  That  night  I  put  the  unground  coffee 
in  the  sock  we  used  to  break  it  in  and  used 
the  nugget  to  crush  it  with.  Jim  laughed 
and  said  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  find 
a  use  for  my  nugget  though  gold  coffee- 
grinders  were  pretty  rich  for  our  blood. 

"We  buried  it  under  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  where  it  lay  undisturbed  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  but  concluded  finally  that 
we  might  as  well  ship  it  out  by  Adams's 
Express.  Accordingly  we  turned  it  over 
to  the  express  messenger* 


"  The  next  evening,  as  we  came  from 
our  work,  we  met  an  Irishman,  who  said : 
'  Sure,  and  it 's  hard  luck  on  them  as  has 
sent  any  dust  out  wid  the  ixpriss  com- 
pany. They  're  busted  up  entirely.'  Jim 
gave  me  a  single  glance  full  of  consterna- 
tion. We  were  thunderstruck.  It  was 
good-by  to  our  shipment  if  the  news  was 
true. 

"  We  soon  found  the  report  confirmed. 
Eating  a  hasty  supper,  we  struck  out  for 
Yreka,  where  there  was  a  possibility  of 
reclaiming  it.  If  the  agent  there  had  been 
notified  of  the  failure  of  Adams's  Ex- 
press Company  our  journey  would  be 
fruitless,  as  he  could  not  give  it  up  without 
an  order  from  headquarters.  The  trail 
from  Scott's  Bar  to  Yreka  at  that  time  was 
thirty  miles,  though  now  it  is  shorter.  It 
led  over  the  mountains,  the  travel  at  that 
time  being  entirely  by  pack-horses. 

"We  toiled  wearily  all  night  long 
through  snow  Usually  to  our  knees,  and  in 
places  much  deeper.  What  a  night  that 
was  !  We  were  earning  our  nugget  and  no 
mistake.  Toward  morning  we  lay  down 
for  a  little  rest.  We  could  not  sleep  on 
account  of  our  anxiety,  fearing  we  would 
be  too  late.  Soon  we  pressed  on  again. 
Just  before  noon  we  staggered  into  Yreka 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

"We  went  to  the  express  agent. at  once. 
Dr.  Wardsworth  was  the  agent  then.  We 
told  him  our  errand.  He  said :  '  I  have 
not  received  official  notice  of  the  com- 
pany's failure.  If  I  had  I  could  not 
deliver  it  to  you.  However,  since  I  have 
not  received  notice,  I  will  let  you  have  it.' 
He  knew  me;  so  no  identification  was 
necessary. 

"Well,  we  wrapped  ourselves  around  a 
square  meal,  took  a  good  snooze,  and  soon 
were  all  right  again. 

"Dr.  Wardsworth  offered  us  three 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  our 
nugget.  We  accepted  his  offer  and  made 
the  trade." 


ABOUT   THE   BIG   BASIN 


By  JOSEPHINE  CLIFFORD  McCRACKIN 


THE  forest-fire  of  October  last,  which 
devastated  a  part  of  the  fairest  sec- 
tion of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  blessings  that 
come  so  deeply  disguised  as  to  be  un- 
recognizable for  the  moment  to  those  most 
heavily  stricken.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  dense  smoke-volumes  it  sent 
down  into  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  were 
the  means  of  clearing  away  the  last  doubt 
existing  in  the  minds  of  some  people  as 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  save 
from  destruction  and  extinction  what 
there  is  still  left  of  those  magnificent  trees 
which  every  true  Californian  should  prize 
as  though  they  were  his  very  own. 

One  of  these  people  was  J.  E.  Richards, 
of  the  Mercury  of  San  Jose,  who  sounded 
a  bugle-blast  so  powerful  that  it  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  San  Francisco 
to  Santa  Cruz,  and  "  Save  the  red- 
woods !  "  was  the  alarm-note,  till  it  finally 
became  the  slogan  and  the  motto  of  the 
newly-formed  Sempervirens  Club. 

Having  lived  in  these  mountains  for 
many  years,  and  being  among  those  "'  most 
heavily  stricken,"  by  the  loss  of  many  a 
fine  redwood  to  which  I  had  looked  up 
year  after  year  with  back-tilted  head  and 
feelings  of  the  deepest  veneration,  I  too 
turned  my  energies  to  the  task  of  saving 
"  trees  at  large,"  since  our  own  had  been 
destroyed  in  this  fire. 

Fire,  however,  is  not  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  redwood;  a  greater  enemy,  and  more 
dangerous,  is  the  greed,  the  rapacity,  the 
vandalism  that  would  hack  and  cut  and 
mutilate  the  grandest,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent forest  that  can  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  the  Redwood  Forest  of  the 
Big  Basin.  What  would  France,  England, 
or  Germany  do  if  they  owned  these  thou- 
sands of  trees  measuring  all  the  way  from 
forty-five  to  sixty-five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence? Would  they  not  build  a  six-foot 
fence  around  each  tree  (providing  the 
country  was  big  enough)  and  keep  guards 
and  sentinels  revolving  about  them  so  that 
not  a  single  tree  could  be  destroyed  or 
stolen  ?  But  we  who  know,  or  should  know, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  looks  with  won- 


der and  admiration  upon  our  redwoods, 
the  tree  that  only  we  can  grow, — why,  we 
stand  by,  shrug  our  shoulders  as  we  watch 
sawmill  after  sawmill  start  up,  to  utterly 
destroy  these  mighty  giants,  and  say, 
"  Well,  it 's  a  pity ;  those  trees  ought  to 
be  saved." 

But  what  does  an  American  know  about 
saving  in  any  direction?  Sometimes  I 
think  it  a  pity  our  resources  are  so  great 
that  in  their  very  wasting  there  is  still 
wastefulness.  This  Big  Basin  country  is 
an  example,  and  I  can  speak  on  this  matter 
from  personal  observation.  How  often,  in 
the  hottest  of  the  summer,  have  I  not 
wished  bad  luck  to  the  suffocating  smoke 
that  covers  our  beautiful  scenery  as  with 
a  black  pall,  day  after  day,-  hiding  the  face 
of  Ben  Lomond  with  an  unsightly  veil, 
and  increasing  the  temperature  by  at  least 
ten  degrees.  If  you  ask,  "  Where  is  the 
fire? — it  must  be  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage,"  the  aborigine  of  the  mountains 
will  answer  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
"  Oh,  no ;  they  are  only  burning  away 
underbrush  in  the  Big  Basin."  Sounds 
quite  harmless,  does  it  not  ? 

But  the  burning  away  of  the  under- 
brush means  this :  a  certain  section  has 
been  designated,  or  rather  doomed,  by  the 
owner,  to  be  cleared ;  that  is,  the  big  trees 
(redwoods)  are  to  be  felled  and  made 
ready  for  the  sawmill.  When  the  mighty 
monarchs  of  the  forest  lie  prone  at  last, 
the  entire  bark  is  stripped  from  off  their 
trunks,  the  bark  measuring  all  the  way 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  inches  in  thickness, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  Then  the 
torch  is  applied  some  fine  dark  night,  and 
everything  in  that  section,  the  birds  in 
their  nests,  the  merry  little  tree- squirrel, 
the  swift  deer  and  the  spotted  fawn,  the 
giant  ferns  and  the  rare  orchids — every- 
thing is  burned  to  death.  The  enormous 
trunks  of  the  redwoods,  green  and  full  of 
sap,  alone  resist  the  fire-fiend;  tops, 
branches,  bark,  are  all  burned  to  ashes, 
and  madronos,  oaks,  firs,  and  young  red- 
wood trees  are  reduced  to  cinders  and 
pitiful-looking  black  stumps. 

The  picture  that  a  burnt-over  place  like 
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this  presents  would  make  a  savage  blush; 
but  a  lumberman  will  tell  you  very  coolly, 
"  It  is  my  land ;  this  is  a  free  country,  and 
I  can  do  with  my  own  just  as  I  choose." 
All  of  which  may  be  true;  but  it  should 
be  also  true  that  we  do  not  live  for  our- 
selves alone,  since  we  are  no  longer 
savages.  A  four-footer,  with  its  tail 
curled  tight  and  its  snout  in  the  ground, 
grunting  while  it  follows  the  trail  of  some 
choice  bit  of  root,  and  squealing  with 
delight  when  it  has  captured  the  last  inch 
of  it,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  rare 
plant,  is  but  following  its  pernicious  in- 
stincts ;  yet  we  all  go  after  that  brute  with 
a  sharp  stick,  though  the  ground  it  is  root- 
ing in  may  not  be  our  own.  Even  so,  I 
maintain,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  of 
our  Government  that  these  trees,  the 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  true  redwood 
of  California — and  growing  only  in  Cali- 
fornia— should  be  kept  from  utter  extinc- 
tion, should  be  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  Big  Basin  is  really  not  a  basin  at 
all,  though  some  of  the  territory  is  natu- 
rally level.  It  stretches  from  Santa  Cruz 
into  San  Mateo  County,  reaching  up  to 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  and  while  portions  of  it  run  down 
close  to  the  coast,  Ben  Lomond,  with  its 
straight-backed  ridge  rises  between  it  and 
the  ocean.  Here  is  nature  in  its  grandeur 
— mountain  chains,  ravines,  and  gulches 
which  are  sometimes  almost  chasms,  run 
through  it.  There  are  lakes  like  mirrors, 
and  streams  that  harbor  countless  fish,  free 
from  prejudice  'gainst  hook  or  fly,  so  far. 
Though  the  deer  still  run  in  bands, 
and  the  traditional  bear  and  mountain . 
lion  still  haunt  the  memory  of  the  "  oldest 
inhabitant/'  there  was  never  a  poisonous 
reptile  found  in  these  forest  depths. 

Near  Boulder  a  low  ridge  of  hills 
divides  the  Big  Basin  from  the  Little 
Basin,  and  this  latter  has  already  been  de- 
nuded of  its  timber.  And  right  here  let 
me  point  a  little  practical  moral.  We  had 
formerly  a  saying  that  it  rained  inches  in 
the  valley,  feet  in  the  mountains,  and 
yards  at  Boulder ;  but  since  the  trees  have 
been  cut  away  there,  the  rainfall  has  de- 
creased from  yards  to  feet,  and  we  may  all 
come  to  inches  yet  if  the  destruction  of 
timber  is  permitted  to  go  on.     That  the 


streams  now  furnishing  water  to  towns 
and  cities  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa 
Cruz  will  go  dry  if  the  Big  Basin  country 
is  converted  into  a  barren  waste,  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  to  San  Francisco  more  par- 
ticularly it  would  mean  ruin  and  disaster 
if  the  flow  of  this  mountain  water  ceased. 
All  these  streams  are  now  teeming  with 
fish  and  sparklingly  clear.  The  Gazos,  the 
Butano,  the  Waddell,  White  House  Creek, 
the  Pescadero,  and  San  Lorenzo — all  of 
these  would  become  streaks  of  ooze  and 
slime,  creeping  through  hard-baked  land- 
crust,  if  this  large  tract  of  heavy  timber 
be  allowed  to  fall. 

Not  only  that.  Those  trees,  beside 
which  man,  striding  along  like  a  giant, 
looks  like  the  merest  pigmy — trees  that 
rise  in  their  strength  and  might  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  earth  that  bore  them, 
trees  so  immense  in  girth  that  the  cavity 
burned  into  one  of  their  number  by  some 
long-past  fire  will  hold  eight  people  in  its 
hollow;  trees  that  for  thousands  of  years 
have  stood  secure  in  their  assigned  places 
and  have  looked  upon  one  race  after 
another  springing  up  and  passing  away — 
races  pronounced  heathen,  savage,  un- 
civilized by  us — these  trees  have  fallen 
into  ruthless  hands  at  last,  and  war  is 
waged  against  them  with  fire  and  ax,  and 
they  must  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  a  civilized,  a  Christian  nation, 
because,  forsooth,  the  American,  the  Cali- 
fornian,  sets  greater  store  by  his  idol,  the 
Almighty  Dollar,  than  did  the  heathen 
and  the  savage  by  their  little  gods  of  sticks 
and  stones — with  clay  feet,  too. 

Let  us  think  of  it  and  take  action  while 
there  is  time.  Our  State  is  prosperous  and 
fast  filling  with  people  from  near  and  far. 
San  Francisco  is  practically  its  center,  for 
all  life  and  business  radiates  from  here, 
and  it  is  growing  so  crowded  that  its  limits 
are  being  pushed  farther  and  farther  out. 
Let  us,  then,  keep  a  breathing-place  that 
can  be  reached  easily  and  by  all  classes — 
not  by  the  wealthy  alone,  who  can  visit 
Yosemite  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  for 
recreation.  Let  us  preserve  something 
which  we  can  show  to  the  tourist  with 
pride — a  heritage  to  our  children  to  which 
they  may  look  up  with  gratitude.  Is  there 
anything  in  all  California,  or  all  these 
United  States,  greater  and  grander  than 
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this  tract  of  sixty-five  thousand  acres  so  dense  as  to  obscure  Ben  Lomond,  the 
covered  with  trees  so  tall,  so  immense  in  old  mountain  that  looks  down  pityingly 
size,  and  so  many  in  number  that  no  but  helpless  on  the  trees  it  has  watched 
other  forest  can  compare  with  it  ?  Already  over  for  centuries.  Bravely  the  work  of  de- 
one-half  of  it,  however,  has  been  slashed  struction  goes  on;  if  the  fire  spreads  to 
into,  but  the  remaining  half — they  are  other  than  the  owner's  timber,  it  is  taken 
still  the  Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  red-  for  granted  that  that  man  too  may  want 
woods  that  California  alone  has  produced,  to  "  gulch  out  saw-logs,"  and  the  fire  has 
and  can  not  produce  again ;  for  these  trees  helped  to  clear  the  way,  and  made  the 
count  their  age  by  the  hundreds  of  years,  hauling  cheaper  for  him  likewise. 
But  the  lumbermen  will  not  leave  enough  There  are  four  sawmills  at  work  over 
of  them  standing  to  show  what  the  red-  there  now,  eating  their  way  into  the  heart 
wood  tree  was  in  its  full  glory.  of  the  timber — grinding,  grinding,  grind- 
It  is  still  early  in  the  summer-season  as  ing,  not  slowly  as  do  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
I  am  writing  this,  but  the  fires  in  the  Big  but  swiftly  and  surely,  as  demons  and  de- 
Basin  have  more  than  once  sent  up  smoke  struction  always  work. 


THE    FIRST    KISS 

WE   stand  outside  the  creaking  door, 
My  dainty  blue-eyed  love  and   I  ; 
To  kiss  her  lips  and  plead  for  more  — 
Ah!  dare   I  venture  all   to  try? 

Into  the  clouds  the  moon  has  dipped  ; 
Silent  the  somber   shadows  fly 
Till  every  crest  is  silver-tipped 
And  ermine-garmented  the  sky. 

Two  stars  smile  out  of  a  dimpled  cloud, 
The  old  moon   winks  with  his  wrinkled    eye 
And  deeper  dips  in  a  billowy  shroud, 
And  there  are   none  below  to  spy. 

Ah,  sweet  is  the  touch  of  her  finger-tips  ! 
The  swift,  shy  glance  of  the  long-lashed  eyes! 
But  the  joys  that  dwell  in  her  rosebud  lips 
Are  the  lingering  thrills  of  Paradise ! 

Now  the  moon  shines  out  with  a  mocking   smile, 
The  kind  old  moon  with  the  open  face  ; 
But  the  stars,   1   know,   have  peeped  the  while, 
For  they  wistfully  gleam  from   their  distant  place, 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  I.  to  V.— Cornelius  Ficks,  son  of  a  Trans- 
vaal Field  Cornet,  seeks  the  hand  of  Hilda,  youngest 
daughter  of  Piet  Rieker,  a  loyal  Anglo-Dutchman  in 
Natal.  Reginald  Curtis,  an  English  officer  in  camp  at 
Ladysmith,  arrives  at  the  home  of  the  Riekeis  with  a 
letter  from  relatives  in  Devonshire,  and  is  also  at- 
tracted by  Hilda.  Paul  Kruger  and  a  German,  Franz 
Hausman,  Commander  of  the  Boer  Artillery,  meet  to 
discuss  the  plan  of  campaign.  Hausman  makes  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  intended  field  of  operations,  ac- 
companied by  Cornelius  Ficks  as  guide.  They  reach 
Rieker's  farm,  where  the  German  is  smitten  by  Grietje, 
the  elder  daughter.  Cornelius,  jealous  of  the  young 
Englishman,  Curtis,  makes  an  attempt  on  his  life, 
which  is  frustrated  by  Hausman. 

CHAPTER  VI.  to  XI— It  being  rumored  that  the 
Free  Staters  have  crossed  the  Drakensbergs,  the  Chief 
at  Ladysmith  sends  Captain  Curtis  with  a  few  men,  on 
a  scouting  expedition.  They  come  across  a  party  of 
mounted  Boers,  making  for  the  frontier,  with  Grietje 
and  Hilda  Rieker,  who  are  being  abducted  by  Cor- 
nelius Ficks.  The  girls  are  rescued.  Ladysmith  is  in- 
vested. Sortie,  in  which  Lieutenant  Grainger  and 
sixteen  "  Loamshires  "  are  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 

CHAPTER  XII.  to  XVI.— Lieutenant  Grainger  and 
his  men  are  taken  prisoners.  Dr.  Leyds  telegraphs 
from  Brussels,  summoning  Franz  UlafE,  who,  as  Cap- 
tain Smithson,  in  an  English  regiment,  has  for  years 
played  the  part  of  Boer  spy.  Captain  Curtis,  at  the 
front,  shoots  a  spy,  and  possesses  himself  of  his  official 
pass.  Armed  with  this,  he  undertakes  to  convey  a 
message  through  the  Boer  lines  to  Buller.  Is  captured 
and  led  into  the  presence  of  Joubert. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    WHITE    FLAG, 

JOUBERT  turned  his  head  with  some 
impatience  as  Reginald  entered  fol- 
lowed closely  by  his  two  guards. 
"  General,"   said  the   old  veldt-cornet, 
"  we  have  brought — " 

"  Yes,  yes !  "  said  the  General.  "  In  a 
moment." 

And  he  motioned  them  to  the  corner  of 
the  room  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  the  man  to  whom 
apparently  he  had  been  speaking. 

"  You  come,  Reutz,  from  the  Nummers- 
dorp  Commando  with  a  message  for  me. 
What  is  it?" 


"  I  am  to  ask  Joubert  for  the  release 
of  the  Burgher  Nagreet,  whom  you  keep 
prisoner." 

Joubert's  hand  lying  on  the  table  before 
him  clinched  suddenly,  but  he  did  not 
speak,  and  Reutz  went  on  in  his  phleg- 
matic Dutch  monotone. 

"  The  Commando  will  not  have  him  in- 
jured," he  said ;  "  and  unless  he  be  re- 
leased at  once  will  return  home.  He  is 
a  good  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  has 
fought  like  a  brave  man." 

"Return  home!  The  Commando  will 
return  home  !  "  thundered  Joubert. 

"  Even  so,  General,"  said  the  man  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity. 

"  Let  one  of  them  leave  his  post,  and  I 
will  shoot  them  like  verdommed  dogs !  " 
cried  the  General,  with  something  very 
like  a  snarl. 

"And  who  would  do  your  shooting, 
General  ?  "  said  Reutz  quietly.  "  The 
other  Commandos  think  as  we  do  about 
this  matter.  Five  thousand  men  will 
leave  your  camp  to-day  if  Nagreet  be  not 
released." 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  arrested  him  ?  " 
thundered  the  General,  rising  from  his 
seat  and  striding  up  and  down  the  room. 
"Do  you  know  he  showed  a  white  flag, 
and  when  the  British  officer  rose,  shot 
him  in  cold  blood?  Do  you  know  that 
that  is  a  trick  of  savages — that  the 
civilized  world  will  cry  out  against  us  for 
it — that  the  verdommed  rooineks  them- 
selves would  n't  do  it  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  so,"  said  Reutz  calmly. 
"  Yet  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  Commando 
without  Nagreet.     God  Almighty!    Gen- 
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eral,"  he  went  on  with  sudden  heat,  "  it 
was  only  a  rooinek  officer,  and  what 
matters  it  how  he  was  shot  so  long  as  he 
was  shot.  Were  n't  your  own  orders  to 
shoot  at  the  officers  and  pick  them  off  ?  *' 

With  an  angry  exclamation  Joubert 
strode  toward  a  group  of  his  officers,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  what  sounded  like  a 
heated  argument  was  conducted  in  under- 
tones. Then  the  General  returned  to  his 
table. 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish,"  he  said  to  Eeutz. 
r  Nagreet  shall  be  released.  But  take  this 
word  to  the  burghers.  If  this  treacherous 
business  of  the  white  flag  goes  on,  the 
rooineks  will  give  no  quarter  and  many 
brave  burgher  lives  will  fall  in  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  a  single  rooinek.    Go  ! '"'' 

Eeutz  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
surly  laugh. 

"  The  rooineks  have  to  catch  us  before 
they  can  kill  us,"  he  said.  "  They  are 
verdommed  fools.  In  a  week  there  will 
be  none  left  alive  in  Natal." 

Joubert  said  nothing,  but  turning  to 
the  corner  where  stood  Eeginald  and  his 
captors,  signaled  them  to  approach  him. 

"Who  is  this?"  he  asked. 

"  We  found  him  by  Niel's  Kopje,"  said 
one  of  the  men.  "  He  says  he  is  a  bur- 
gher, and  he  bears  a  pass  signed  by  Paul 
Kruger.  He  says  he  comes  from  Lady- 
smith  with  news !  " 

"So!     Your  name?" 

Then  before  Eeginald  could  reply  he 
had  taken  the  pass  from  the  hand  of  the 
man  to  whom  Eeginald  had  delivered  it. 


CHAPTEE   XVIII. 

THE   EYES    OF    HATRED. 

Eeginald  stood  with  a  fast-beating 
heart,  half-cursing  the  slowness  with 
which  the  old  Boer  General  opened  the 
slip  of  paper. 

He  read  it  carefully,  and  held  the  signa- 
ture nearer  the  light,  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  its  authenticity.  Then  he  signaled  one 
of  the  men  by  the  other  table,  and  to  Eegi- 
nald's  almost  hopeless  terror  it  was  Haus- 
man,  the  German  friend  of  Cornelius 
Ficks,  who  answered. 


Hausman  advanced  to  the  Commandant 
with  a  lounging  stride,  and  his  glance 
passed  carelessly,  and,  to  Eeginald's  in- 
tense amazement,  unrecognizingly,  over 
the  face  of  the  captive. 

"Is  it  the  President's  signature?" 
Hausman  asked  as  he  read  the  note. 

"  Yes." 

"  One  of  your  spies,  I  suppose  ?  You 
had  better  question  him." 


"  My  God  !     The  boy  's  right !     It  is  Reginald  Curtis. 

Again  his  glance  fell  on  the  face  of  the 
captive  and  again  passed  the  latter  as  if 
it  were  that  of  an  utter  stranger. 

One  of  the  men  by  the  table,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  attracted  by  the  signal 
to  Hausman,  crossed  the  room  as  if  to 
obtain  a  side-view  of  the  prisoner. 

"You  come  from  Ladysmith,  I  am 
told  ?  "  said  Joubert,  sternly. 

"  J  a." 

The  conversation  was  all  in  the  Trans- 
vaal Dutch. 

"  Your  name  ?  " 
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"  Johann  like." 

"  Ha !  I  know  it  not.  How  came  you 
bv  this?" 

""It   was   given   me   in   Durban   three 
months  back." 

'■'  In  Durban !  " 

"Yes,  by  a  man  who  gave  me  money, 
and  told  me  to  enlist  in  the  British  army 
that  I  might  betray  them." 


'  Then  I  am  not  to  die  to-day  ?  " 


"  So  !  There  were  such,  I  know.  And 
whence  come  you  now  ?  " 

"From  Ladvsmith." 

"Ha!" 

The  man  who  had  crossed  the  room  a 
moment  or  two  before  re-crossed  it  again 
and  took  his  seat  by  the  Commandant- 
General's  chair. 

"And  what  news  bring  you  from  Lady- 
smith?     Are  they  in  sore  straits  ?  " 

"  Very,  very  sore." 

The  man  by  the  General's  chair  stepped 
forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  one  of  the 


lamps  upon  the  table.  Apparently  he 
changed  his  mind,  for  he  resumed  his 
former  station  almost  immediately. 

"  Can  they  hold  out  long  ?  "  questioned 
Joubert. 

"  Ten  days  will  see  the  end  of  it,"  said 
Eeginald,  gaining  confidence  as  he 
fancied  he  saw  how  implicitly  they  all 
believed  his  tale.  "Ten  days  will  see  the 
end  of  it.  Their  rations  are  all  but  done, 
their  ammunition  is  exhausted,  and  they 
are  decimated  by  fever." 

"  Ha !  Look  ye — could  we  carry  the 
place  by  assault,  tiring  you?  " 

Hausman  leant  forward  eagerly,  while 
Joubert  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  the 
answer  as  if  it  were  a  decision  on  life  and 
death. 

"  It  is  very  strong,"  said  Eeginald. 
"  Wait  a  week ;  wait  until  their  food  has 
gone  and  the  fever  has  a  stronger  grip, 
then—" 

"  It  is  good — and  you  can  guide  us  to 
the  weak  places — " 

The  man  by  the  table  sprang  suddenly 
forward  and  lifting  a  lamp  high  above 
his  head  peered  into  Eeginald's  face  with 
a  malevolent  grin. 

With  a  sudden  thrill  of  sick  terror, 
rendered  all  the  more  bitter  because  of  the 
hope  which  his  previous  experience  had 
engendered,  Eeginald  recognized  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  the  stolid  face  and 
burning  eyes  of  Cornelius  Picks. 

The  eyes  of  hate  were  keener  than  the 
eyes    of   friendship,    and    Cornelius    had 
recognized  him  where  Hausman  had  not. 
"  What  is  it — what  is  it  ?  "  cried  Jou- 
bert, springing  to  his  feet  and  drawing  a 
revolver,  while  Hausman  sprang  over  the 
table  and  seized  the  prisoner  by  the  arm. 
"A  spy,  General — a  spy ! "  cried  Cor- 
nelius, with  a  shrill  scream  of  fiendish  joy. 
"  This  is  no  Dutchman,  but  one  Eeginald 
Curtis,  an  officer  of  the  rooineks,  and  the 
man  who  gave  me  this  wound  in  my  arm !" 
'  Hausman  swung  Eeginald  round  and 
peered  into  his  face. 

"  My  God  !  the  'boy 's  right !  "  he  cried. 
"  It  is  Eeginald  Curtis — a  rooinek !  " 

.  "A  spy !  "  'said  Joubert,  regaining  his 
calmness  with  a  sudden  effort.  "  A  spy ! 
So !  Neef  Cornelius,  in  your  charge  "I 
place  him.    To-morrow  at  noon  he  dies  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

TWO   MEN  AND  A  MAID. 

A  troubled  and  uneasy  night  (could 
any  man  sleep  easily  with  the  cords  eating 
into  his  wrists,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  coming  morning  was  to  be  his  last  on 
earth?)  was  succeeded  by  a  misty  dawn, 
the  fog  which  had  rendered  Reginald 
such  ill  service  still  hanging  about  the 
lower  levels.  Reginald  awoke  with  a  start. 
He  had  been  dreaming  of  Hilda,  and  the 
sweet  old  times  before  the  war-hurricane 
burst  over  the  land. 

"  So,  this  is  the  end  of  it,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  finish  my  little  bit  here  and  now.  I 
wonder  will  they  hang  me  or  shoot  me. 
Never  mind  which,  1  must  show  the 
scoundrels  how  a  British  officer  can  die. 
To  be  hanged  as  a  spy — God !  what  an 
ending  to  a  Curtis  of  Stenmoor !  I  wonder 
Jiow  poor  old  Frank  will  take  it — and 
Hilda  ? " 

He  bowed  hib  head  on  his  fettered  arms 
and  muttered  a  prayer  or  two. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  after  a  while, — 
"  I  wonder  would  they  send  a  message  to 
the  Chief  if  I  asked  them.  Perhaps.  I  'm 
told  Joubert  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow.  I 
would  like  the  Chief  to  know  how  I  died, 
and  that  my  message  had  not  been  de- 
livered. Hausman  would  send  it,  I  know, 
if  I  could  get  hold  of  him.  Perhaps  even 
my  dear  friend  Cornelius  might  soften 
his  heart  to  that  extent,  seeing  he  has  won 
the  rubber.  I  wonder  will  he  marry  Hilda 
in  the  end?  I  hope  not,  dear  little 
woman !  She  deserves  a  better  man  than 
he.  What  a  wolfish  joy  there  was  in  the 
fellow's  face  when  he  spotted  me  last 
night !     And,  by  heaven  !    talk  of  the — " 

It  was  indeed  Cornelius  Ficks  who 
entered  the  hut,  closing  and  locking  the 
door  behind  him.  Reginald  shook  off  his 
somber  thoughts  and  prepared  to  give  his 
'"  friend  "  a  proper  "  reception." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Ficks,"  he  said 
with  a  smile. 

Cornelius  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  wooden  planking  of  which  the  hut  was 
formed,"  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest, 
a  somber  frown  darkening  his  malevolent 
face.     : *':j  ■'■'■■ 

"  Have  you  come  to  murder  me,  Cor- 
nelius?" Reginald  went  on,  with  the  ut- 


most cheerfulness.  "  It 's  a  splendid 
opportunity.  Not  only  am  I  alone  and 
unarmed,  but  I  am  fast  bound  with  cords. 
And  Colonel  Hausman  is  nowhere  near — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

The  frown  on  the  face  of  the  young 
Boer  deepened,  but  still  he  said  nothing. 

"  Lost  your  tongue,  Ficks  ?  "  was  Regi- 
nald's next  query,  nonchalantly  uttered. 
"Or  have  you  come  to  gloat  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  fallen  foe  ?  Or  is  it  time  for 
my  execution?  Perhaps  you  are  my  ex- 
ecutioner? The  job  suits  you  down  to  the 
ground.  Is  it  bullet  or'  rope,  Ficks, — 
hanging  or  shooting  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  come  to  kill  you,"  said 
Cornelius  slowly.  "  I  have  come  to  save 
your  life." 

"  Turning  magnanimous  in  your  old 
age  ?  "  said  Reginald  carelessly.  "  It  '&  a 
bad  habit  to  forgive  your  enemies,  Ficks. 
It 's  splendid  you  know,  but  it  is  not  war." 

"  I  have  come  to  save  your  life — " 

"  So  you  said  before." 

"  On  certain  conditions." 

Reginald  laughed — a  laugh  that  did 
credit  to  his  histrionic  powers. 

"  On  certain  conditions,"  repeated  the 
young  Boer,  flushing  darkly. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  turn  Boer?" 
laughed  Reginald.  "  I  'd  much  rather  the 
funeral  proceeded." 

Cornelius  made  no  reply. 

"  Or  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  garrison  ? 
I  '11  tell  you  one  thing  about  them :  they 
can  hold  out  for  six  months  yet,  and 
there  's  a  hundred  thousand  men  coming 
across  the  sea  !  " 

Cornelius  laughed  shortly. 

"  We  know  as  much  about  Ladysmith 
as  you  do,"  he  said. 

"  I  dare  say.  But  about  those  condi- 
tions ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  offer  you  a  choice 
between  death  to-day  as  a  spy,  or  Pretoria, 
as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"  Gad  !  but  it 's  a  choice  of  two  evils  !  " 
said  Reginald.  "  I  don't  know  but-  what 
death  is  better  than  Pretoria." 

"On  condition,"  Cornelius  went  on, — 
"  on  condition  that  you  give  me  your  word 
of  honor  never— to— see — Hilda — Rieker 
— again !  " 

Reginald  stared  at  him  a  moment,  then 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
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"  Bring  up  your  hangman/'  he  cried, 
"  and  let  the  show  begin !  " 

"  In  any  case,  you  lose  the  girl." 

"  Oh  !  But  what  matter 's  that  ?  You 
don't  get  her.  Do  you  see  these  lips  ?  " 
he  went  on  mockingly.  "Well,  hers — 
Hilda's — were  the  last  that  touched  them ; 
her  kiss  lies  on  them  yet !  It  was  my 
farewell  from — " 

Cornelius  burst  into  an  oath,  and  strode 


Then,  with  almost  frenzied  desperation,  she  began 
to  climb  the  rocks 

forward  as  if  he  would  take  revenge  even 
on  the  lips  that  Hilda  had  caressed.  But 
he  controlled  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  Hilda  is  mine,"  Keginald  went  on, 
with  cruel  mockery.  "  If  she  saw  you  she 
would  spit  upon  you.  In  her  eyes  you  are 
a  cur ! " 

Cornelius,  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage,  strode  forward  and  shook  his  two 
clenched  fists  in  the  prisoner's  face. 

"  If  she  is  not  to  be  mine,  she  shall 
never  be  yours !  "  he  hissed.  "  If  you 
forswear  her  you  lose  her;  if  you  for- 
swear her  not  you  die  to-day !  " 


"  Good !  Then,  my  funeral  is  fixed. 
But  suppose  I  did  forswear  her,  and  then, 
when  my  countrymen  coming  across  the 
sea  have  driven  you  like  rats  back  to  your 
holes,  I  went  to  her  and  married  her! 
How  then?" 

"  You  would  give  me  your  word  of 
honor,"  said  Cornelius.  "  You  dare  not 
break  that." 

"  If  I  gave  it  you  I  should  not  break 
it,"  said  Beginald  sternly,  adding  gaily 
the  next  moment :  "  But  I  have  n't  given 
it  to  you,  Corny,  my  friend,  and  according 
to  latest  advices,  '  have  no  sich  intin- 
tions.' " 

"  I  have  not  finished  yet,"  said  Cor- 
nelius.   "  I  have  yet  another  card." 

"  Up  your  sleeve  ? — yes,  I  can  under- 
stand that  is  the  Transvaal  method  of  card 
— er — playing.  Is  it  an  ace,  Corny, — the 
ace  of  trumps  ?  " 

"You  shall  not  die  to-day." 

"  You  are  kindness  itself." 
.    "And  I  shall  write  to  Hilda  Eieker." 

"  So !  But  I  think  the  post  to  Lady- 
smith  is  somewhat  interrupted.  The  de- 
livery of  the  letter  may  be  delayed." 

"  Not  so.    It  will  be  delivered  to-day." 

"  Ha  !  Tell  me  how,  Corny.  How  will 
you  get  your  letter  delivered  to-day  ?  " 

"I  —  have  —  a  —  friend  —  in  — 
Ladysmith,"  said  Cornelius  slowly. 

"A  friend!  Within  the  British  lines! 
A  Boer  spy !  Tell  me  his  name,  Corny, — 
tell  me  his  name  !  " 

"  Of  what  use  would  that  be  to  you  ?  " 
said  Cornelius,  with  his  slow  smile.  "  You 
cannot  return  to  Ladysmith  to  warn 
them." 

"  No ;  but  I  might  curse  him  with  my 
dying  breath,  and  the  curses  of  dying  men 
always  come  home  to  roost,  you  know.  I 
had  reserved  that  privilege  for  you,  but  I 
will  respite  you  if  you  will  give  me  his 
name." 

Cornelius  looked  at  the  prisoner  in 
obvious  astonishment,  then  returned  to 
their  former  topic  of  conversation. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Hilda  Bieker,"  he 
said. 

"  Her  first  love-letter !    Lucky  Hilda ! " 

"And  I  shall  tell  her  that  you  are  a 
prisoner  in  the  Boer  camp,  condemned  to 
die." 

"And  she  will  tell  the  General,"  mur- 
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mured  Reginald  inaudibly.  "  Good  !  he 
will  get  the  message  anyway." 

"And/'  went  on  Cornelius,  "  I  shall 
place  your  life  or  death  upon  her  word. 
If  she  becomes  mine,  you  live,  a  prisoner 
of  war,  in  Pretoria,  but  alive." 

"  T  consider  myself  a  corpse — as  good 
as  buried  practically,"  said  Reginald, 
mockingly. 

"If  she  i>  lr.se,  you  die  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  days  from  now." 

"Why  not  to-day?  It  would  save  the 
Republic  my  keep,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  same  either  way." 

"  Nay — she  will  consent,"  said  Cor- 
nelius. 

"Yes?" 

"  Yes ;  she  loves  you,  and  she  will  con- 
sent." 

"Yes?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  how  will  you  get  her  answer  ?  " 

"  The  messenger  who  takes  my  letter 
will  bring  me  back  her  answer." 

"A  complete  lover's  post-office.  I  would 
give  something  to  know  how  you'll 
manage  it,  Corny,  old  pal.  And  then  sup- 
pose she  says  '  Yes,'  and  does  n't  come  up 
to  the  scratch  after  all  ?  " 

"  She  will  have  to  come  to  me,  and  we 
will  be  married  before  that  fourteen  days 
are  out." 

"Excellent!  But — er — how  will  she 
get  out  of  Ladysmith?  Hide  herself  in 
a  shell  and  be  fired  out.  Your  meeting 
in  that  case  might  be  a  trifle  boisterous." 

"  My  friends — who  take  my  message  to 
her — will  bring  her  out." 

"A  perfect  underground  railway.  Any 
one  would  think  you  were  commander  of 
Ladysmith." 

"I  know  as  much  about  Ladysmith  as 
your  General  White,"  said  Cornelius, 
sullenly. 

"  Excellent !  I  understand  a  lot  that 
was  mysterious  to  me  before.  And  so  hav- 
ing tried  the  faith  of  the  man  and  failed, 
you  are  going  to  play  on  the  faith  of  the 
woman — eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  play  on  the  faith 
of  the  woman,"  said  Cornelius,  with  sud- 
den heat.  "  I  am  going  to  play  on  her  love 
for  you,  curse  you,  and — " 

"  And.  her !  Precisely !  What  a  sweet- 
tempered  lover ! " 

Vol.  xxxvi — 10 


"  I  am  going  to  tell  her  that  only  by 
marrying  me  can  she  save  your  life.  She 
will  marry  me." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  little  woman !  And 
then  she  will  go  on  thinking  of  me,  and 
loving  me  all  her  days,  and  hating  you 
more  and  more  as  the  years  drag  on.  I 
congratulate  you ! " 

"  I  care  not  whether  she  love  me  or 
hate  me,"  said  Cornelius,  his  voice  rising 
crescendo  to  almost  a  shrill  scream.  "I 
care  not  whether  she  love  me  or  hate  me, 
so  long  as  she  be  mine  !  " 

"  Yours ! " 

Reginald  laughed  mockingly. 

"Ay,  she  be  yours  in  body,  but  she  will 
be  mine  in  mind  and  heart  and  soul.  Poor 
devil,  I  pity  you !  I  who  die  knowing  she 
loves  me, — loves  me,  Corny  my  boy, — 
loves  me, — me,  me,  am  the  happier  of  the 
two ! " 

"  Curse  you,  be  quiet !  "  screamed  Cor- 
nelius.    "  I — " 

He  stopped,  glaring  at  his  rival  with 
eyes  filled  with  somber  fire,  then  turning 
on  his  heel  left  the  hut,  closing  the  door 
behind  him  with  a  bang,  Reginald's  peal 
of  mocking  laughter  following  him  across 
the  yard. 

"The  deuce!"  he  muttered.  "The 
devil !  He  holds  all  the  cards !  Poor 
Hilda  !    Poor,  dear  little  woman !  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A   WEIRD   RECOGNITION. 

Reginald,  whose  legs  were  free  if  his 
arms  were  bound,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  prison-hut.  It  had 
evidently  formed  a  portion  of  the  out- 
houses of  the  farm  on  which  Joubert  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  and  was  in  some- 
what dilapidated  condition,  with  chinks 
here  and  there  in  the  planking,  through 
which  Reginald  was  able  to  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  outside  world.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  was  not  very  reassur- 
ing. A  couple  of  sentries  paced  cease- 
lessly up  and  down,  one  in  the  front  and 
the  other  by  the  rear  of  the  hut,  while 
the  door  was  in  full  view  of  another 
burgher,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
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pillars  of  the  veranda  of  the  farmhouse, 
evidently  keeping  watch  there. 

"  No  chance  of  escape/'  muttered  Eegi- 
nald.  "  I  wondered  why  the  beggars  only 
tied  my  hands  with  cords.  I  could  bite 
through  them.  Good  reason  why.  If  I 
could  get  out  of  here  't  would  only  be  to 
receive  the  bullets  of  the  sentries.  I 
wonder  if  Cornelius  spoke  the  truth..  Am 
I  to  be  respited  ?  " 

The  door  opened  again,  this  time  to 
admit  a  burgher  bearing  some  food.  He 
was  a  cheerful-looking  old  man, — no 
warrior  from  liking,  evidently, — and  he 
nodded  genially  as  he  produced  a  huge 
clasp-knife  and  cut  Eeginald's  bonds. 

"Eat,"  he  said.  "You  start  in  an 
hour." 

"Start!  Where  for,  Oom?"  asked 
Keginald. 

"For  Pretoria." 

"  Then  " — carelessly — "  I  am  not  to  die 
to-day?" 

"  No.  You  go  to  prison  in  Pretoria — 
to  be  tried  there  to  see  if  you  are  a  spy. 
Neef  Cornelius  has  begged  a  respite  of 
the  Commandant." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  Yes;  he  said  he  knew  you  in  Natal." 

"  Did  he  ?  The  beggar — I  see  his 
game!  All  right,  Oom!  Many  thanks 
for  the  breakfast  and  your  news." 

The  old  man  nodded  again,  then  made 
his  exit,  locking  the  door  carefully  behind 
him. 

"  So  !  a  fortnight's  respite !  Ah,  well, 
a  lot  may  happen  in  a  fortnight.  Buller 
may  even  smash  the  Boers  in  that  time, 
if  he  have  any  luck." 

He  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  then  began 
anew  his  limited  examination  of  the  ex- 
terior surroundings  by  means  of  the 
chinks  in  the  planking. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  cried,  as  his  eye  lit  on  the 
backs  of  three  figures  crossing  the  open 
plateau  that  faced  the  farm.  "  That 's 
Hausman ;  I  'd  know  his  walk  anywhere. 
The  other 's  Joubert.  But  who 's  the 
third?  Strange,  but  his  figure  seems 
deuced  familiar,  too,  and  he  's  in  British 
khaki !  Perhaps  it  is  the  khaki  which 
makes  him  seem  familiar.  A  Boer  who 
has  stripped  one  of  our  dead  of  his 
clothes." 

The  three  men  walked  to  the  end  of  the 


plateau,  conversing  eagerly,  evidently  de- 
bating some  important  movement.  Ar- 
rived at  the  verge,  they  wheeled  round  and 
came  strolling  slowly  back,  their  faces 
toward  the  hut. 

As  his  eye  lit  upon  the  man  in  the 
middle,  Eeginald  wheeled  bf.ck  into  the 
hut,  sick  and  faint,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

"  God  in  heaven !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
have  lost  my  reason !  It  can't  be  true !  It 
can't  be  true  !  " 

With  an  effort  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  returned  to  his  chink. 

"  It  is  he !  It  is  he  !  "  he  murmured 
fiercely.  "  Smithson  of  the  Loamshires, 
—my  friend,  my  comrade  in  arms !  My 
God !  " 

He  held  his  breath  for  a  moment  as  the 
three  men  drew  hear,  then  jammed  his 
ear  tight  to  the  hole  and  listened. 

"  To-morrow  night,"  he  heard  the  man 
in  the  middle  say,  "  I  shall  be  on  duty, 
and  I  will  make  all  ready.  You  got  the 
plan  I—" 

And  then  they  strolled  out  of  earshot 
again. 

"  The    scoundrel — the —   ,    awful, 

sneaking  scoundrel !  "  he  muttered.  "A 
British  officer,  one  of  the  Loamshires,  one 
of  my  own  regiment,  to  sell  us  like  this ! 
The  man  we  have  received  as  a  friend, 
who  has  eaten  of  our  bread !  God  in  hea- 
ven! let  me.  live  that  I  may  revenge  the 
regiment  on  the  cur !  " 


CHAPTEE   XXI. 

HILDA    RECEIVES   A    SUMMONS. 

It  was  a  very  white-faced  Hilda  that 
went  about  the  house  after  that  farewell 
with  her  lover,  a  Hilda  torn  between 
riotous  joy  and  almost  suffocating  anxiety, 
a  Hilda  carrying  the  white  face  and  fear- 
ful heart  of  a  woman  whose  lover  had  but 
declared  himself,  to  plunge  the  moment 
afterwards  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  If  a  woman's  prayers  ever 
bring  down  the  angels  to  hedge  a  man 
about  in  the  midst  of  fearful  enterprise, 
Eeginald  had  a  celestial  body-guard  that 
night,  for  Hilda  spent  the  long  and  dreary 
hours  of  darkness  alternately  weeping  and 
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praying,  stayed  only  from  giving  audible 
voice  to  her  grief  from  fear  of  awakening 
her  sister,  who  slept  by  her  side. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  passed  with- 
out news,  and  another  sleepless  night,  for 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  that  she  received  the 
message  Cornelius  had  told  Eeginald  he 
would  send  her. 

It  was  perhaps  nearing  four  o'clock 
when  Hilda  ran  upstairs  to  the  bedroom 
of  the  two  sisters  to  fetch  a  book  Grief]  e 
had  asked  for,  and  which,  as  she  knew,  lay 
upon  the  dressing-table  just  beneath  the 
window.  The  volume  was  there  sure 
enough,  just  as  she  had  expected  to  find  it; 
but  there  was  also  something  else  there 
which  she  had  not  expected,  for,  laid  care- 
fully on  the  volume  was  a  letter  bearing 
in  large  scrawling  handwriting  the  super- 
scription, "  To  Hilda  RieJeer." 

"  How  had  it  been  placed  there  ? " 
Hilda  asked  herself.  That  it  was  not  there 
an  hour  before  she  felt  sure.  Indeed,  she 
distinctly  remembered  taking  the  book  in 
her  hand  to  look  beneath  it  for  some  femi- 
nine trifle — a  hair-pin  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  nor  could  anybody  have  reached 
the  room  by  way  of  the  stairs  without 
being  seen  by  her  and  her  sister.  Involun- 
tarily she  glanced  at  the  window.  It  was 
standing  open, — five  or  six  inches  only,  it 
is  true, — but  quite  wide  enough  for  a  hand 
to  pass  through  in  order  to  place  the  mis- 
sive on  the  table. 

With  trembling  fingers  and  an  intuitive 
premonition  of  evil  she  ripped  open  the 
envelope,  but  it  was  some  moments  ere  she 
could  tranquilize  herself  sufficiently  to 
read  what  was  scrawled  on  the  slip  of 
whitej^-brown  paper  within.  When  she  did 
at  last  decipher  the  writing,  she  knew  that 
the  worst  fears  she  could  have  entertained 
were  more  than  realized. 

Your  lover,  the  rooinek  Curtis,  is  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Boer  camp,  i  have  obtained  a 
fortnight's  respite  for  him.  If  by  that  time 
you  have  become  my  wife  he  shall  be  freed, 
if  not  he  shall  die  as  a  spy  at  the  end  of  a 
rope.     Your  answer  will  be  fetched. 

CORNELIIS  FICKS. 

It  took  a  full  minute  for  the  sense  of 
the  words  to  eat  itself  into  her  brain,  then 
the  paper  fluttered  drearily  from  her 
grasp,  and  she  stood  white-faced  but  tear- 


less, gazing  viewless  through  the  window 
with  strained,  unseeing  eyes.  She  did  not 
weep.  Women  such  as  Hilda  Eieker  do 
not  weep  when  Heaven  turns  his  face 
from  them  and  the  night  darkness  grasps 
their  souls.  But  if  Cornelius  Ficks  had 
been  there,  had  been  his  own  messenger, 
she  would  have  killed  him  where  he  stood. 
In  that  one  moment  she  put  her  girlhood 
behind  her  forever  and  became  a  woman, 
strong  in  her  sorrow. 

What  to  do — that  was  her  first  thought. 
Seating  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  she 
began  to  think,  marshaling  the  elements 
of  the  problem  before  her  mind's  eye  with 
marvelous  clearness. 

Eeginald — her  Eeginald — was  a  prison- 
er in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  a  captive  at 
the  mercy  of  one  who  hated  him  almost 
as  much  as  she  loved  him.  His  life  could 
be  saved  by  her  sacrifice.  She  shuddered 
as  she  thought  what  that  sacrifice  meant 
— that  although  she  might  save  Eeginald, 
she  would  yet  lose  him — that  the  life  she 
saved  would  not  be  hers.  And  then  she 
laughed  a  hollow,  almost  screeching 
laugh. 

"  I  will  marry  him !  "  she  murmured. 
"  I  will  marry  him,  then  kill  myself  the 
moment  after  !     0,  Eeggy,  Eeggy !  " 

And  how  to  send  her  answer?  Should 
she  leave  it,  where  she  had  found  the 
letter,  so  that  the  messenger  might  fetch 
it?  And  suppose  he  did  not  fetch  it — 
suppose  he  were  killed  or  arrested,  and 
Cornelius  should  in  anger  pronounce  her 
darling's  doom !  Or  should  she  take  it 
herself  ?  Ah,  there  was  a  happy  thought ! 
Perhaps  Cornelius  was  lying  to  her,  and,  if 
not,  a  fortnight  was  a  long  time.  She 
would  go  and  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Paul  Kruger  or  Piet  Joubert  and  beg  her 
lovers  life  from  them.  Yes,  that  was  it. 
And  if  not,  then  she  would  marry  Cor- 
nelius. 

She  began  methodically,  half  in  numb 
stupor,  to  make  some  hasty  preparations 
for  the  journey.  She  would  not  tell  her 
father  or  her  sister,  she  thought.  They 
might  prevent  her  going,  and  Eeginald 
would  die.  She  must  avoid  them  as  she 
would  have  to  avoid  the  sentries,  who 
might  shoot  her  for  a  spy  if  they  saw  her 
trying  to  slip  out  of  the  town. 

Then  her  mind  ran  on  a  new  trend  of 
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thought.  How  had  the  letter  got  there? 
Who  had  delivered  it?  There  must  be 
Boer  spies  in  the  town,  and  she  ought  to 
tell  the  General.  No;  she  would  leave  a 
letter  for  him,  and  her  sister  could  deliver 
it.  But  not  even  to  save  the  British  Em- 
pire— let  alone  Ladysmith — from  de- 
struction would  she  tell  any  one 
beforehand  of  her  design  to  creep  through 
the  lines. 

Then  she  stole  into  her  father's  room 
and  searched  among  his  boxes  until  she 
found  a  revolver  and  a  case  of  cartridges. 
That  might  come  in  handy  in  many  ways, 
and  in  the  last  event  it  would  do  to  rob 
Cornelius  of  his  prize  in  the  very  moment 
of  his  victory.  As  this  thought  flashed 
across  her  mind,  the  hollow,  screeching 
laugh  burst  forth  afresh. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Grietje,  marveling  to  herself  that 
in  such  a  trouble  she  could  write  so 
clearly : — 

My  Dearest— -I  found  this  note  on  our 
dressing-table  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know 
who  put  it  there.  Take  it  to  the  General 
secretly.  I  am  crossing  to  the  Boer  camp  to 
give  Cornelius  his  heart's  desire.  I  may  be 
killed  as  I  go,  and  if  I  get  through  I  shall 
marry  Cornelius  and  kill  myself — perhaps 
him.  So,  dear,  it 's  good-by.  Pray  that  this 
awful  war  may  end  soon — pray  that  1  may 
have  strength  to  save  my  darling.  I  shall 
never  pray  again.  Heaven  is  too  cruel. 
Good-by,  dearest,  dearest,  and  to  father.  If 
you  ever  see  "  him  "  again  tell  nim  how  I 
died  for  him.  HILDA. 

Not  a  tremor  seized  her  as  she  sealed 
the  envelope  containing  the  two  notes 
and  wrote  her  sister's  name  across  it  in  a 
bold  firm  hand. 

Hilda  ftieker  was  a  laughing,  merry 
girl  no  longer,  but  a  woman  in  whose 
heart  had  grown  a  purpose  so  deadly  that 
ell  other  emotions  faded  and  died  in  its 
dread  presence. 


CHAPTEE    XXII. 

HOW    LADYSMITH    WAS    SAVED. 

The  first  part  of  her  task  was  over.  She 
had  passed  safely  through  the  British 
lines,  and  her  face  was  set  to  the  rock- 
strewn  veldt,  which  ran  right  up  to  the 
bases  of  the  tumbled  hills  wherein  the 


Boers  were  massed  in  all  but  overwhelm- 
ing strength.  It  was  a  pitch-dark  night, 
with  a  light  mist  rolling  up  from  the 
south,  touching  everything  with  a  cold 
dampness  that  was  almost  worse  than 
rain.  There  were  no  lights  visible  from 
the  town  behind  her,  no  lights  in  the  Boer 
camp  before  her;  but  she  was  used  to  the 
loneliness  of  the  veldt  and  its  impenetra- 
ble night,  and  kept  surely  on  her  way  to- 
wards the  place  whence  during  the  day 
the  chief  part  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
beleaguered  town  had  come. 

All  at  once  she  stopped  dead,  and  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  her  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  with  her  head 
bent  forward  towards  the  Boer  camp,  as 
if  listening.  Then  she  lay  full  length  on 
the  grass  and  pressed  her  ear  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  unmistakable — the  muffled  ham- 
mering of  hoofs  on  the  veldt  and  the 
occasional  deadening  clang  of  a  weapon. 
What  did  this,  mean?  she  asked  herself 
in  heartsick  terror. 

Quickly  she  crept  to  the  left  until  she 
reached  the  shelter  of  a  rocky  ridge  that 
ran  parallel  with  the  path  she  had  been 
taking.  Then,  revolver  in  hand,  she 
pressed  forward  another  hundred  yards. 

"  The  Boers !  "  she  murmured.  "  The 
Boers  !  Trying  to  take  them  by  surprise ! 
Oh,  God!  what  to  do  now,  what  to  do 
now  ?  " 

Fervently  blessing  the  mists  which 
seemed  to  have  gathered  the  thicker  be- 
neath her  sheltering  ridge  of  rocks,  she 
gathered  her  skirts  around  her  and  began 
to  retrace  her  steps  towards  the  sleeping 
town,  running  her  hardest,  stumbling  now 
over  a  half-hidden  bowlder,  now  over  a 
sun-crack  in  the  ground,  but  always  with 
the  one  thought  that  she  must  warn  the 
British. 

Then  suddenly  she  stopped.  What  of 
the  British  sentries?  If  they  saw  her 
coming  they  would  shoot  her  long  ere  her 
warning  cry  could  reach  them.  With  a 
sudden  fierce  murmur  of  joy,  she 
thought  of  her  revolver,  and  in  far  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  she  had  drawn 
!'•  from  her  waist-belt,  where  she  had 
thrust  it,  and  had  fired  all  six  chambers 
into  the  air.  Then  with  almost  frenzied 
desperation  she  began  to  climb  the  rocks 
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at  her  side  until  she  sank  all  but  lifeless 
in  a  small  hollow  sheltered  by  an  over- 
hanging crag  and  surrounded  by  a  rocky 
balustrade  almost  breast-high. 

Then  she  glanced  anxiously  at  the  town 
to  see  if  her  warning  had  been  heard. 
The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming. 

With  the  quickness  of  a  military  salute, 
gun  answered  to  gun,  lights  flashed,  and  a 
vast  sword  of  white  brilliance  flashed 
straight  out  across  the  veldt,  picking  out 
every  tree  and  rock,  and  resting  at  last 
like  the  finger  of  fate  on  the  moving  mass 
of  men  and  horses  who  had  been  hoping 
in  the  silence  of  the  darkness  to  over- 
whelm the  beleagured  citadel  in  black 
death. 

Then  the  guns  in  the  trenches  began  to 
spit,  while  overhead  the  screaming  shells 
tore  on  their  errand  of  pain  and  death. 

The  Boers,  thrown  into  sudden  confus- 
ion by  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
stopped  dead;  then  with  their  usual 
tactics  took  shelter  each  behind  the 
nearest  rock,  while  a  couple  of  Maxims, 
which  had  been  got  into  position,  crackled 
away  spitefully  in  an  endeavor  to  clear 
the  trenches,  and  at  the  same  time  "  Long 
Tom,"  from  one  of  the  neighboring 
heights,  began  to  take  his  part  in  the 
awful  din. 

Hilda  was  trembling  more  with  excite- 
ment than  fear,  crouching  down  behind 
her  rocky  bulwark,  but  far  too  interested 
to  trouble  about  the  risks  she  ran  by  keep- 
ing her  head  above  her  shelter. 

Then  a  hoarse  murmur  of  voices  almost 
beneath  her  told  her  that  some  of  the 
Boers  were  trying  to  creep  round  that 
way,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  trenches 


unseen.  They  were  on  foot,  these  men, 
each  with  his  rifle  ready,  and  she  could 
hear  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  cursing, 
while  a  word,  now  in  German,  now  in 
English,  now  in  some  (to  her)  unknown 
tongue,  proved  that  these  were  one  of  the 
foreign  corps  whom  the  Boers  had  hired. 
She  might  have  known  that,  indeed.  The 
true-born  Boer  would  never  have  made  a 
desperate  effort  like  they  were  evidently 
bent  on  making  to  storm  the  British 
trenches. 

Would  the  British  see  them?  Would 
they  reach  the  trenches  first? 

All  at  once  she  heard  the  loud  hammer- 
ing of  hoofs  upon  the  veldt  between  these 
men  and  the  British  lines.  The  search- 
light swung  majestically  round,  sending 
a  sudden  fierce  glare  along  the  face  of  her 
own  rocky  shelter,  and  the  next  moment 
a  huge  body  of  cavalry  swept  by  her, 
scattering  the  men  on  foot  like  feathers 
in  a  gale. 

Through  the  Boers  they  went  with 
marvelous  skill,  wheeled  and  thundered 
back  across  the  same  ground,  then,  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  swept  towards 
another  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  ad- 
vanced almost  to  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  trenches,  leaving  the  air  around 
Hilda  filled  with  the  curses  of  the 
wounded  and  the  agonized  shrieks  of  the 
dying. 

The  girl  stood  for  a  moment  with 
clenched  hands,  almost  mad  with  the 
thrill  of  it ;  then  with  a  cry  she  fell  on  her 
face  in  her  rocky  sanctuary  and  became 
unconscious. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   PAIN   OF  THE  WORLD 


By  W.  O.  McGEEHAN 


"rT^HE  pain  of  the  world,"— I  en- 
countered those  words  again  in  a 
book  recently,  and  they  brought 
back  vividly  to  my  mind  events  in  my  life 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  forget.  I  can 
not  help  wondering  whether  the  author 
of  that  book  took  those  words  as  seriously 
as  I  did  or  merely  jotted  them  down  half 
unconsciously  and  ignorant  of  the  un- 
utterable tragedy  they  express. 

"  The  pain  of  the  world !  »  Can't  you 
hear  it  ?  Can't  you  feel  it  ?  The  pain  of 
millions  of  helpless  beings  doomed  to 
suffer  a  lifetime  in  this  place  of  torment, 
the  world.  Stop  and  ask  yourself  if  you 
ever  knew  of  any  one  who  was  perfectly 
happy  and  contented.  Are  you  free  from 
all  care  and  sorrow  yourself,  or  is  not 
your  voice  one  among  the  millions  that 
cry  out  against  the  pain  of  the  world  ? 

Bah !  I  am  ranting  again,  and  I  thought 
that  I  was  cured.  Still  all  this  may  help 
to  account  for  certain  actions  of  mine 
which  I  will  allow  you  to  judge  in  this 
story. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  solemn, 
thoughtful  boy  with  that  genius,  peculiar 
to  children,  of  asking  awkward  questions, 
demanding  of  my  mother,  "Why  does 
God  make  everybody  so  unhappy  ?  " 

My  mother  naturally  must  have  been 
somewhat  taken  back  by  the  question,  but 
she  answered  gently:  "God  does  every- 
thing for  the  best.  He  is  very  wise  and 
good." 

"  He  is  not !  "  I  cried  angrily.  "  He  is 
cruel,  and  I  don't  love  him !  When  I  am 
a  man,  I  am  going  to  fight  him  and  undo 
his  work.  I  will  try  to  find  a  way  to  take 
his  victims  from  him." 

And  no  amount  of  argument  would 
move  me. 

This  inspiration  remained  with  me  all 
through  my  youth  and  early  manhood.  It 
was  part  of  my  existence,  the  major  part. 
Though  it  kept  me  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  many  pleasures  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  young  fellow  in  good  circumstances,  it 
also  kept  me  from  the  usual  follies  and 
excesses.     Therefore,  I  am  grateful  to  it. 

I  made  only  one  person  the  confidant 


of  my  dreams  and  ambitions — a  classmate 
of  mine  at  college,  who  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  unfortunate 
men  I  ever  knew.  Perhaps  my  good 
opinion  of  his  mental  attainments  arises 
from  the  fact  that  he  received  my  ideas 
as  those  of  one  inspired,  and  agreed  with 
me  in  nearly  everything.  However,  I 
afterwards  found  him  shrewd  enough. 

We  read  Omar  Khayyam  together,  and 
I  was  very  much  impressed  by  one  re- 
markable stanza : — 

"  Oh   Love!     Could  thou  and   I   with  Fate 

conspire 
To  snatch  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire?'' 

"  There  was  a  man,"  said  my  friend 
Wilson,  "  who  centuries  ago  realized  the 
pain  of  the  world,  and  he  shows  us  the  only 
remedy.  What  does  he  say  ?  '  To  snatch 
this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire,'  and 
c  shatter  it  to  bits.'  The  real  savior  of  the 
human  race  will  be  the  man  who  will  pain- 
lessly and  instantaneously  destroy  it." 

"Yes,  but  how?"  I  asked. 

"  That  is  a  problem  that  may  be 
answered  in  the  future,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
it  is  the  only  remedy." 

I  lost  track  of  Wilson  when  I  left 
college  and  did  not  see  him  again  for 
several  years.  I  still  held  to  my  purpose, 
and  studied  and  searched  in  vain  to  find 
some  means  to  assassinate  the  human  race 
for  its  own  good.  I  took  a  morbid  interest 
in  poisons,  explosives,  contagious  diseases, 
and  other  enemies  of  life. 

Once  a  mad  idea  suggested  itself  to  me. 
It  was  to  expound  my  theory  to  the  world 
in  a  book,  and  to  induce  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  to  commit  suicide 
simultaneously  at  an  appointed  date.  I 
confess  that  I  was  so  wrapped  up  in  my 
plans  at  the  time  that  the  utter  absurdity 
of  this  undertaking  did  not  immediately 
present  itself  to  my  mind.  But  I  finally 
rejected  the  idea. 

Occasionally  I  visited  a  theater  or 
opera-house  as  a  means  of  relaxation.  I 
remember  one  of  these  nights  well.  I  had 
just  left  the  opera-house,  after  listening 
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to  an  excellent  rendering  of  my  favorite 
opera,  "  II  Trovatore."  It  always  did  im- 
press me  strongly. 

I  was  walking  along  the  street  absorbed 
in  my  thoughts,  when  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  figure  that  seemed  familiar. 
I  recognized  him  immediately.  It  was 
my  old  friend  Wilson,  with  his  inimitable 
e}Tiical  smile.  From  his  rather  seedy  ap- 
pearance I  guessed  that  he  was  still  the 
same  unfortunate  genius.  I  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  his  face  brightened. 
We  shook  hands  cordially,  and  I  asked  him 
to  supper  with  me— an  invitation  which  he 
accepted  with  alacrity. 

He  appreciated  that  meal,  for  he 
needed  it  badly. 

When  he  had  allayed  the  pangs  of 
hunger  somewhat,  he  inquired,  "  Do  you 
still  ride  that  old  hobby  of  yours  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  I  replied  firmly,  "  and  always 
will." 

A  strange  light  glittered  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  said :  "  You  remember  our  former 
talks — how  I  once  said  that  the  savior  of 
the  human  race  would  be  the  man  who 
would  destroy  it?  Well,  I  can  furnish 
the  means  for  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  earth ! " 

I  gasped  in  astonishment,  then  I  looked 
at  him  incredulously.  Finally  I  said 
angrily,  "  You  are  jesting  with  me  !  " 

"  I  am  not,"  he  replied  calmly.  "  I  can 
do  what  I  say.  If  you  will  provide  the 
necessary  money,  I  will  do  the  rest.  It 
will  require  a  large  sum  but — " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  I  interrupted 
eagerly.  "  If  you  can  do  what  you  say, 
my  entire  fortune  is  at  your  disposal.  But 
how  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  secret,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  will  tell  you  only  part  of  it.  I  have  not 
spent  the  last  few  years  in  idleness,  though 
they  brought  me  little  worldly  goods.  I 
have  discovered  a  new  force  !  With  a  con- 
trivance, which  I  must  decline  to  describe, 
I  can  so  act  on  the  center  of  gravity  as  to 
throw  the  earth  out  of  its  orbit  and  send 
it  whirling  into  space." 

Naturally  I  looked  incredulous  and  he 
immediately  took  offense. 

"  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "  if  you 
think  I  am  a  liar,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  thought  that  you  were  in  ear- 
nest and  willing  to  try  every  method ;  but 


now  I  see  that  you  are  unwilling  to  risk 
a  few  paltry  dollars  for  the  realization  of 
your  plans.  Pah!  a  philanthropist  is  as 
sensitive  in  the  pocket  as  any  other 
mortal !  " 

I  denied  this  indignantly,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was  that  I  was  to  furnish  him 
a  large  sum  of  money,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  begin  work 
immediately. 

I  hired  a  house  in  a  quiet  location  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  placed  it  at  his 
disposal.  I  pleaded  strongly  to  be  allowed 
to  assist  him,  and  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  a  letter  I  received.  It  was  from 
my  cousin  Alice,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  It  invited 
me  to  visit  her  and  her  mother  at  a  sum- 
mer resort  some  miles  from  town. 

When  I  told  Wilson  of  this,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  The  very  thing !  Go  there  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  By  that  time  ail 
will  be  ready,  and  I  will  write  for  you. 
Then  you  can  return,  and  by  a  simple 
pressure  of  a  lever  accomplish  the  aim  of 
your  life." 

I  feared  to  offend  him;  so  I  accepted 
this  mandate,  though  not  without  some 
misgivings. 

My  cousin  Alice  was  a  revelation  to  me. 
I  remembered  her  as  a  very  ordinary  little 
girl,  but  now  I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  she  was  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman.  She  greeted  me  frankly  and  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  me.  I,  of 
course,  did  not  want  to  be  a  boor;  conse- 
quently I  came  out  of  my  habitual  reserve 
as  I  had  never  done  before.  For  once  I 
really  began  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly. 
There  were  other  girls  at  the  place,  but 
they  took  as  little  notice  of  me  as  I  of 
them.  Alice  was  the  sole  cause  of  my  new 
state  of  mind. 

I  began  to  wonder  if  I  was  weakening 
in  my  great  purpose,  and  once  I  tried  to 
withdraw  into  my  reserve,  but  finally  gave 
it  up  and  abandoned  myself  totally  to  this 
new  joy. 

Thus  the  days  passed  swiftly,  and  the 
twenty-first  brought  me  a  letter.  It  was 
very  brief.  "  Come  to-morrow.  All  will 
be  ready  by  12  p.m.  Meet  me  at  that 
time  at  the  house,"  it  read. 

That  night  Alice  and  I  took  a  last  stroll 
down  by  the  beach  alone.     Now,  a  young 
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man  with  a  purpose  should  not  go  walk- 
ing with  a  beautiful  girl  on  a  moonlight 
night  if  he  wants  that  purpose  to  remain 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  I  did  not  know 
this  at  the  time.  I  knew  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  the  other  sex.  How  could  I  ?  But 
now  my  sluggish  blood  stirred  and  my 
heart  beat  wildly.  Before  I  knew  it,  my 
arm  encircled  her  waist  and  I  told  her 
that  she  was  all  the  world  to  me ;  that  she 
was  the  only  bright  light  that  ever  shone 
on  my  dark  and  miserable  existence ;  that 
her  love  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
make  my  life  worth  living ;  and  I  became 
incoherent  in  my  vehemence  of  speech. 

"If  I  am  so  absolutely  indispens- 
able— ,"  she  began  archly.  I  burst  into 
another  paroxysm.  Thus  did  I  shut  my 
ears  to  the  pain  of  the  world. 

But  I  thought  of  Wilson.  He  did  not 
think  as  I  did,  and  I  had  provided  him 
with  the  means  to  construct  a  diabolical 
engine  that  could  at  a  touch  shatter  my 
promised  paradise  and  all  the  earth  be- 
sides. To  think  of  anything  happening 
to  Alice !  It  was  maddening.  These 
thoughts  kept  me  awake  all  through  the 
night. 

I  left  on  an  early  train  next  morning, 
after  penciling  a  hasty  note  of  explana- 
tion to  my  darling.  That  was  an  eventful 
journey  for  me.  What  if  I  were  a  little 
late  and  Wilson  became  impatient  and — 
I  shuddered. 

The  people  in  the  car  were  a  merry, 
light-hearted  lot,  and  several  of  them  cast 
curious  glances  at  me,  the  only  one  pres- 
ent who  seemed  ungrateful  for  the  gift 
of  life.  I  wondered  vaguely  what  they 
would  think  if  they  knew  how  near  they 
were  to  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  city  I  immedi- 
ately took  a  cab,  and  urging  the  driver  to 
make  all  haste,  set  out  to  restrain  my 
friend  from  putting  his  infernal  machine 
at  work.  What  if  he  should  resist?  I 
shut  my  teeth  grimly.  I  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two  and  would  prevent  it  at  any 
cost. 


I  was  trembling  all  over  with  excite- 
ment as  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  house. 
I  rang  the  bell  twice,  but  no  one  answered 
the  summons.  There  was  a  light  burning 
inside,  and  I  was  sure  that  Wilson  was 
there.  Impatiently  I  tried  the  door,  and 
to  my  surprise  it  opened. 

I  entered  the  hallway  and  hurried  on 
until  I  came  to  another  door,  which  I 
pushed  open,  disclosing  a  brilliantly- 
lighted  room.  Before  me  stood  the  in- 
fernal machine  that  was  to  destroy  the 
world. 

I  can  not  describe  It  fully.  The  most 
prominent  part  of  it  was  a  large  upright 
rod  of  bright  steel  that  shone  in  the  light. 
This  was  surrounded  at  the  base  by  several 
electric  batteries  and  supported  by  a  com- 
plex arrangement  of  smaller  rods  and  cog- 
wheels. Extended  toward  me  was  the 
lever,  a  simple  pressure  of  which  would 
undo  the  work  of  the  Creator ! 

Wilson  was  not  in  the  room.  Even  in 
my  excited  condition  this  struck  me  as 
being  strange,  to  say  the  least.  That  he 
should  leave  this  omnipotent  engine  un- 
guarded !  A  sealed  letter  on  a  table  near 
by  caught  my  eye.  I  tore  it  open  and  this 
is  what  I  read : — 

My  dear  friend,  the  maniac — I  have  just 
left  the  country  with  as  much  of  your  money 
as  I  shall  require  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  machine  is  a  dummy  and  you  are  an- 
other. If  you  set  the  law  on  me,  it  will 
necessitate  awkward  explanations  that  may 
bring  you  before  a  lunacy  commission.  So 
take  an  old  friend's  advice,  and  say  nothing 
of  this  transaction  to  any  one.  I  would  also 
advise  that  in  the  future  you  let  the  world 
be  its  own  pain-killer.  WILSON. 


I  suppose  that  I  should  be  the  most 
cheerful  man  on  earth,  now  that  I  am 
blessed  with  the  best  of  wives  and  two 
beautiful  children,  but  at  times  the  old 
nightmare  comes  back  and  I  can  not  shut 
my  ears  to  its  voice.  Hark!  Can't  you 
hear  it  ?  Can't  you  feel  it  ?  "  The  pain 
of  the  world !  " 


SHASTA 


By  BENJAMIN   SHURTLIFF 


SHASTA,  the  oldest  town  in  the 
northern  section  of  California,  has 
an  interesting  history.  It  is  situated 
in  the  count}r  of  Shasta,  seven  miles  north- 
west from  Eedding,  on  the  left  side  of 
Middle  Creek,  and  three  miles  west  of  the 
Sacramento  River. 

While  gold  was  first  discovered  in  that 
locality  early  in  the  spring  of  1849,  by  a 
small  party  of  prospectors  who  had  mined 
in  the  previous  year  on  the  American  and 
Feather  rivers,  yet  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town  were  chiefly  Oregonians,  who,  leav- 
ing their  homes  in  the  remote  North,  even 
before  the  close  of  winter,  and  coming 
down  the  old  Oregon  and  Sacramento 
River  emigrant  trail,  in  search  of  Cali- 
fornia gold,  began  the  primitive  settle- 
ment of  the  future  town  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  by  the  Cali- 
fornia miners.  The  enterprising  miners 
at  first  did  not  contemplate  founding  a 
town,  nor  even  establishing  a  trading- 
post.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  dis- 
trict, embracing  Salt,  Middle,  Rock,  and 
Spring  creeks,  they  had  found  excellent 
camping-grounds,  where  a  luxuriant 
forest  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of 
live  oak,  black  oak,  yellow  pine,  manza- 
nita,  and  other  desirable  kinds  of  wood 
for  lumber  and  fuel.  Here,  too,  along  the 
steep  hillsides,  screened  by  the  tall,  rank, 
overhanging  wild  ferns,  from  the  blaze  of 
mid-day  sun,  were  numerous  ever-living 
springs,  where  water,  the  world's  one 
great  universal  beverage,  issued  forth 
clear,  cold,  and  as  delicious  as  plays  along 
the  swift,  enchanting  Mc  Cloud,  or*  ever 
rose  in — 

"  The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the 
well." 

The  little  favorite  camp  grew  rapidly, 
and  soon  developed  into  a  lively  trading- 
post,  where  the  miners  in  that  locality 
purchased  their  supplies.  It  was  named 
Reading  Springs,  in  honor  of  Major  Pier- 
son  B.  Reading,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
and  distinguished  of  California's  early 
pioneers,  who  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1843  by  way  of  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Boise, 


and  Pit  River,  in  a  party  of  about  thirty, 
led  by  the  veteran  explorer  and  moun- 
taineer, Colonel  Joseph  B.  Childs.  In 
1844,  Reading  received  a  large  grant  of 
land  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
which  included  the  lands  that  are  now 
embraced  in  the  town-sites  of  Redding 
and  Anderson.  He  was  the  first  perma- 
nent white  settler  of  the  State  who  lo- 
cated north  of  the  town  of  Red  Bluff. 
Major  Reading  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1816,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Shasta 
County  in  1868. 

In  June,  1849,  as  many  people  were 
living  on  what  is  now  called  Shurtleff 
Hill  as  there  were  on  the  flat  below,  where 
the  business  part  of  the  town  was  sub- 
sequently built.  Many  emigrants  from 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  North- 
western States,  who  came  overland  with 
ox-teams  by  the  northern  route,  fording 
the  Sacramento  River  at  Tehama,  Moon's 
Ranch,  and  other  points  which  are  now 
included  within  the  limits  of  what  is  Te- 
hama County,  traveled  up  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  located  at  Reading  Springs 
and  vicinity,  giving  a  great  impetus  to 
mining  enterprise.  The  restless  prospec- 
tor was  abroad.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  1849,  gold  was  discovered  on  the 
Cottonwood,  Clear  Creek,  Whiskey  Creek, 
French  Gulch,  and  also  in  the  Buckeye 
and  Churchtown  districts  east  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River. 

In  July,  1849,  Major  Reading  dis- 
covered gold  in  abundance  on  Trinity 
River,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Reading's 
Bar.  The  writer  mined  on  the  American 
River  in  the  summer  of  '49,  going  north 
and  settling  at  Reading  Springs  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  It  was  his  home  during 
twenty-five  consecutive  years.  He  first 
saw  the  busy,  romantic  little  camp  on  the 
21st  of  October.  Five  or  six  hundred 
people  were  there,  but  it  being  on  Sunday 
more  than  half  of  the  people  were  miners, 
who  in  those  times  went  to  the  trading- 
post  on  that  day  to  purchase  supplies,  get 
the  news,  and  perhaps  letters  from  their 
friends  at  home.  It  was  a  village  of  tents, 
but  quite  a  number  of  log  cabins  were 
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being  built.  When  the  rainy  season  began, 
which  was  early  on  the  second  of  Novem- 
ber, Milton  Magee  was  the  only  man  who 
had  a  log  house  completely  finished.  All 
admired  it,  and  wished  they  had  houses 
like  it. 

The  place  made  but  little  progress  dur- 
ing the  memorable  winter  of  1849.  In  the 
fall,  freight  on  supplies  hauled  from  Sac- 
ramento on  wagons  to  Eeading  Springs 
cost  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound. 
But  soon  after  the  rains  began  and  water 
commenced  to  flood  the  country,  a  panic 
seized  the  people,  and  many  hurried  away 
down  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  places  in  the  central  parr 
of  the  State.  Those  who  had  goods,  and 
were  determined  to  leave,  sold  them  at  a 
ruinously  low  price.  Flour  that  had  cost 
fifty  cents  a  pound  to  haul  from  Sacra- 
mento to  the  Springs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  price  paid  for  it  at  Sacramento,  was 
sold  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  and  other  supplies  were  sacrificed 
in  the  same  proportion.  E.  J.  Walsh,  a 
shrewd  merchant,  who  had  come  overland 
from  St.  Louis,  purchased  freely  at  the 
forced  sales,  particularly  flour.  Walsh  had 
money.  On  his  way  across  the  plains  he 
stopped  at  Green  Eiver,  across  which  he 
established  a  ferry  that  proved  very  lucra- 
tive, and  then  after  running  it  for  a  short 
time  he  sold  out  at  a  high  price  and  com- 
pleted his  journey  to  California.  When 
the  water  rose  so  high  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  that  freight-teams  could  no  longer 
ford  Sycamore  Slough  below  Colusa,  the 
fortunate  trader  sold  the  goods  he  had  in 
store  at  enormous  prices.  Flour  that  he 
had  bought  less  than  a  month  before  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  pound, 
readily  brought  him  $2.25  a  pound,  and  at 
the  rate  of  $450  a  barrel.  The  flour  had 
been  imported  from  Chile  in  hundred- 
pound  sacks,  and  was  nearly  all  sold  by 
the  sack.  When  it  was  sold  in  less  quanti- 
ties than  a  whole  sack,  the  cost  was  $2.50 
a  pound.  Another  article  among  many 
that  brought  a  fabulous  price,  was  tacks. 
Walsh  had  all  of  them,  which  he  readily 
sold  to  the  miners  for  use  in  half-soling 
their  heavy  cowhide  boots  at  a  bit  a  nail 
and  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  dozen. 

Yet  Walsh  was  not  ungenerous  or  pe- 
nurious.     He    contributed    liberally    to 


every  laudable  object.  When  means  had 
to  be  raised  to  furnish  supplies  for  volun- 
teers to  go  out  and  punish  the  thievish^ 
murderous  Indians,  Walsh  headed  the  list 
with  the  heaviest  contribution.  He  gave 
to  charity  with  a  willing  heart  and  open 
hand.  If  a  miner  from  ill-fortune  had 
become  destitute,  E.  J.  Walsh  would 
furnish  him  provisions,  mining  imple- 
ments, and  everything  he  needed,  and  tell 
bim  to  go  to  work,  and  if  he  ever  got  able 
to  come  and  pay  him,  and  if  he  never  got 
the  money  it  would  be  all  right.  But  the 
miner  was  quite  sure  in  time  to  return  and 
pay  the  bill.  At  that  time  the  profes- 
sional, worthless,  begging  tramp  had  not 
passed  the  Golden  Gate  nor  climbed  the 
summit  of  the  rugged  Sierra. 

Not  every  enterprise  in  speculation  was 
successful  in  the  early  flush  times  of 
Eeading  Springs.  A  scheming  trader  had 
a  quantity  of  powdered  ginger  in  bulk, 
which  he  learned  by  inquiry  was  the  only 
spice  of  that  kind  in  town.  While  he  had 
no  competition  in  the  trade,  he  feared  he 
had  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
through  the  winter.  To  meet  the  antici- 
pated emergency,  he  purchased  a  supply 
of  kiln-dried  corn-meal  and  mixed  it  with 
the  ginger  as  freely  as  he  deemed  the 
business  required.  He  soon  found  there 
was  not  much  sale  for  ginger.  The  miner 
very  seldom  had  any  use  for  the  article, 
and  if  he  ever  did,  he  wanted  it  in  full 
strength  and  not  reduced  to  the  mildne^ 
of  rice-water.  The  trader  did  not  sell  two 
pounds  of  the  mixture  during  the  winter. 
There  was  no  sale  for  corn-meal  ginger, 
or  ginger  corn-meal.  The  schemer  had 
paid  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  his  corn- 
meal  during  the  panic,  and  had  he  kept 
it,  unadulterated,  he  could  have  sold  it 
any  time  during  the  month  of  December 
at  two  dollars  a  pound. 

Biddle,  Webber  &  Co.  was  an  old-time 
successful  firm,  contemporary  in  business 
with  E.  J.  Walsh.  Its  members  were 
earnest,  devout  Christians  who  came  across 
the  plains  from  Illinois,  and,  like  the 
Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower,  brought  their 
Christianity  along  with  them  and  ever 
held  it  sacred.  The  house  of  Biddle, 
Webber  &  Co.  never  sold  or  delivered 
goods  to  their  customers  on  Sunday.  The 
members  were  pleasant,  affable  gentlemen, 
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who,  as  Daniel  Webster  said  of  his  father, 
were  "  deeply  religious,  but  not  sour." 

At  a  public  meeting  held  June  8,  1850, 
in  front  of  the  store  of  K.  J.  Walsh,  where 
the  large  brick  house  now  stands,  known 
in  war  times  as  Armory  Hall,  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  from  Eeading 
Springs  to  Shasta. 

The  law  providing  for  the  organization 
of  the  county  of  Shasta  located  the 
county-seat  at  Heading's  Eanch,  but 
power  was  vested  in  the  Court  of  Sessions 
to  remove  the  county-seat  to  such  point 
as  public  convenience  might  require.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  1851,  Judge 
William  E.  Harrison,  County  Clerk  Jesse 
Eobinson,  and  the  Sheriff,  with  a  quorum 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  met  at  the 
residence  of  Major  Eeading,  and  organ- 
ized the  Court  of  Sessions  by  electing  two 
of  the  justices  associate  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  The  court  then  passed 
an  order  removing  the  county  seat  to 
Shasta,  taking  it  home  with  them,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  on  horseback 
in  the  lonely  stillness  of  night,  the  most 
quiet  county-seat  removal  on  record  in 
California.  No  one  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
moval more  heartily  than  Major  Eeading. 
The  county-seat  "  bee  "  never  once  got  a 
buzz  inside  of  the  old  pioneer's  hat ! 

Years  after  Shasta's  era  of  greatest 
prosperity  had  closed,  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1886,  the  electors  of  the  county 
voted  to  remove  the  county-seat  to  the 
town  of  Eedding.  After  protracted  litiga- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case 
in  favor  of  Eedding,  whereupon,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1888,  the  county  officers, 
records,  and  documents  were  moved  to  the 
new  county-seat. 

The  present  county-seat  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  B.  B.  Eedding,  who 
for  many  years  was  land  agent  for  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company. 

During  the  days  of  '49  and  the  primi- 
tive settlement  of  Shasta,  justice  was  ad- 
ministered by  an  alcalde  elected  by  the 
people.  His  court  had  original  and  final 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes,  from  theft  of  a 
paper  of  pins  to  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. But  the  real  bulwark  of  that  suc- 
cessful temporary  government  was  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  system  of  trial  by  jury, 
a  jury  of  twelve,  with  the  concurrence  of 


all  the  members,  to  render  a  verdict.  Only 
minor  cases  were  decided  by  the  court,  and 
in  every  case  a  jury  was  impaneled  for  the 
trial  at  the  request  of  the  defendant. 
Good,  capable  men,  impressed  with  the 
grave  responsibility  that  rested  upon  the 
citizen,  willingly  consented  to  serve  on 
the  jury.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
records  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  alcalde  were  destroyed  in  the  great  con- 
flagration of  1853. 

Shasta  was  a  good  business  town  during 
the  '50's,  but  her  palmiest  days  were  from 
1852  to  1857.  "Madeline,"  one  of  the 
very  earliest  correspondents  of  the  Shasta 
Courier,  called  Shasta  the  head  of  "  Whoa 
navigation."  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  that  section,  supplies  were  hauled 
from  Sacramento  to  Shasta  on  wagons; 
first  by  the  slow-moving  ox-team,  and 
later  by  horse  and  mule  teams.  There 
was  then  no  Colusa,  Eed  Bluff,  or  other 
town  on  the  Sacramento  Eiver  north  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento.  There  being  no 
wagon-road  north  of  Shasta,  all  supplies 
to  the  Trinity,  Salmon,  Scott,  and  upper 
Sacramento  Eiver  mines,  were  packed 
over  the  mountains  on  mules.  Hence  all 
freight  had  to  be  changed  at  Shasta,  and 
repacked  into  portable  packages  for  the 
mountain  trip  by  mules.  This  made 
Shasta  a  great  distributing  center  and  a 
wholesale  town.  Between  Shasta,  the  head 
of  "  Whoa  navigation,"  and  the  vast  min- 
ing region  to  the  north,  more  than  two 
thousand  pack-mules  were  constantly  ply- 
ing. It  was  no  uncommon  event  for  the 
house  of  Bull,  Baker  &  Co.  to  sell  a  large 
invoice  of  goods  that  was  packed  on  mules 
into  Southern  Oregon.  Shasta  was  a 
prosperous,  rich  town,  but  adversity  was 
in  store  for  her  not  far  away.  In  the 
inarch  of  inevitable  progress,  energy,  skill, 
and  capital  built  a  good  wagon-road 
across  the  Whiskey  Creek  divide  and 
Trinity  Mountain  forty  miles  to  Weaver- 
ville,  a  great  mining  center  and  the 
county-seat  of  Trinity  County.  Branch- 
ing at  the  Tower  House,  they  built 
another  good  graded  road  over  Trinity 
Mountain,  through  Trinity  Valley,  and 
over  Scott  Mountain  to  the  busy,  flourish- 
ing town  of  Yreka,  the  county-seat  of 
Siskiyou  County.  Another  similar  road 
was  constructed  on  the  East  side  of  the 
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Sacramento  River;  crossing  to  the  west 
side,  below  Dog  Creek,  it  followed  up  the 
rugged  Sacramento  Canon,  through 
Shasta  Valley,  terminating  also  at  Yreka. 
Even  before  that  system  of  mountain 
roads  was  completed,  Shasta's  occupation 
as  a  commercial  center  had  gone.  As  early 
as  1857,  the  heavy  wholesale  houses  felt 
the  shock  of  declining  trade. 

The  location  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  Eailroad  was  also  unfavorable  to 
Shasta.  Stanford  said  San  Francisco  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bay.  Shasta  was 
not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  but 
she  was  cozily  nestled  away  in  the  foot- 
hills, three  miles  too  far  west,  with  four 
hundred  feet  too  much  altitude.  Never- 
theless, San  Francisco  still  steadily  moves 
along  on  progressive  lines,  and  will  ever 
be,  if  true  to  herself,  what  she  is  now — the 
great  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Shasta  was  destined  to  be  vitally  affected 
by  the  location  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  Eailroad;  it  was  bound  to  be  a 
push  or  a  kick,  and  the  push  never  came. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1853,  all  the 
business  section  of  Shasta  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  involving  an  estimated  loss  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  buildings 
were  built  with  yellow-pine  lumber  lined 
with  cotton  cloth,  and  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  thirty -three  minutes;  there  was 
no  insurance.  The  people  were  young, 
energetic,  and  hopeful.  While  the  ruins 
were  yet  smoldering,  men  were  at  work 
removing  the  debris,  and  lumber  was 
ordered  for  rebuilding.  Several  large 
fire-proof  brick  buildings  were  erected, 
and  many  more  were  built  within  the  next 
four  years. 

At  one  time  Shasta  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  interior  towns  in  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Yet  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  town  ever  had  a  resident 
population  of  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. Within  a  few  years  wild  imaginary 
estimates  have  placed  Shasta  in  high  rank 
as  having  once  been  a  great  and  wonderful 
city.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  re- 
spectable daily  California  paper,  written 
by  a  misinformed  correspondent.  Unfor- 
tunately the  mischievous  article  was  copied 
uncontradicted  by  many  journals  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  even  a  number  of 
Eastern  papers  wafted  it  along  upon  the 


wings  of  falsehood  as  an  evidence  of  Cali- 
fornia decay: — 

The  time  was  when  Shasta  cast  a  vote  of  over 
2,000,  had  a  permanent  population  of  10,000,  and 
a  floating  population  of  the  Lord  knows  how 
many  more. 

The  total  population  of  Shasta  County 
from  1852  to  1890,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  was  as  follows:  1852, 
4,050;  1860,  4,360;  1870,  4,173;  1880, 
9,492;  1890,  12,133.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  county 
never  exceeded  ten  thousand  by  any 
census  until  1890.  The  census  of  1852 
was  taken  by  the  State,  before  Tehama 
County  was  organized.  At  that  time, 
Shasta  County  embraced  all  of  what  is 
now  Tehama  County  north  of  Eed  Bank 
Creek,  the  original  line  between  Colusa 
and  Shasta. 

The  vote  of  the  town  of  Shasta  in  the 
Bigler- Waldo  election,  in  1853,  was  376; 
in  the  Bigler- Johnson  election,  in  1855, 
683;  in  the  Buchanan-Fillmore-Fremont 
election,  in  1856,  601.  The  vote  of  1855 
was  the  largest  the  town  ever  polled.  That 
was  the  year  in  which  the  Clear  Creek 
ditch  was  completed,  which  gave  a  marked 
impetus  to  mining  enterprise  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  and  temporarily  to  the 
prosperity  of  Shasta.  An  agricultural 
community  that  has  become  permanently 
settled  will  poll  in  a  spirited  contest  about 
one  vote  to  every  five  inhabitants.  But 
in  the  early  history  of  California  the  vote 
was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  there  were  then  but  comparatively 
few  women  and  children  in  the  State.  In 
the  Pierce-Scott  election  of  1852  the  pro- 
portion was  one  to  three  and  a  half.  Apply- 
ing that  ratio  to  the  vote  of  Shasta  in 
1855,  when  the  town  polled  its  largest 
vote,  it  shows  a  population  at  that  time 
of  2,391. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from 
Langley's  California  Eegister  of  1859, 
shows  the  vote  of  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  in  1856 : — 

No.  Votes. 

San  Francisco 12.019 

Sacramento 4.601 

Nevada 2,081 

Marysville 1.880 

Oroville „.  1,688 

Columbia 1,374 

Stockton 1,308 


Shasta 
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No.  Votes. 

Grass  Valley 1,298 

Iowa  Hill 1,249 

Yreka 1,128 

Placerville  1,015 

Volcano  949 

Sonora •     931 

Downieville 731 

Shasta 601 

Georgetown 567 

Auburn  522 

The  large  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
land, and  San  Jose  do  not  appear  in  the 
above  list,  but  they  all  took  rank  in  a 
published  table  of  the  number  of  votes 
polled  in  1858. 

An  interesting  history  might  be  written 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  California,  and 
a  very  amusing  chapter  could  be  written 
about  the  countless  cities  with  high- 
sounding  names  and  great  expectations 
that  suddenly  collapsed  from  arrest  of  de- 
velopment. The  upper  Sacramento  was 
early  prolific  in  new  cities  and  towns; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  River  to 
the  Eed  Bluff  they  sprang  up  as  thick  as 
stars  in  the  Milky  Way.  And  even  higher 
up  the  river,  in  defiance  of  the  Iron 
Canon,  there  were  a  number  of  sanguine 
efforts  to  found  a  great  city  at  the  head 
of  navigation.  One  was  just  below  Clear 
Creek,  and  was  called  "  Clear  Creek  City." 
It  was  a  city  without  a  hotel,  blacksmith- 
shop,  or  saloon.  There  was  not  even  a 
house  in  it  called  the  El  Dorado  !  Nobody 
lived  in  Clear  Creek  City.  It  had  one 
house,  and  across  the  entire  front  a  piece 
of  canvas  was  loosely  nailed  bearing  the 
bold  sign,  "  Storage/''  It  never  stored  a 
bean,  and  not  a  rat  ever  made  its  abode 
there,  for  want  of  supplies. 

Shasta  is  one  of  the  very  few  towns  of 
California  that  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  1850.  It  is  the  first  place  where  the 
nation's  birthday  was  publicly  observed 
and  honored  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson, 
who  with  his  family  had  come  overland 
from  Iowa  in  the  great  immigration  of 
1849,  kept  boarders  at  a  log  house  that 
stood  on  the  sidehill,  about  thirty  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  place  where  the  Callahan 
brick  block  now  stands.  There,  in  1850,  he 
made  necessary  preparations,  and  had  a 
successful  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  He 
brought  poles  and  brush  from  the  hills, 
with  which  he  made  an  arbor  adjoining 
his  log  house,  and  borrowed  lumber  which 


he  used  in  making  temporary  tables  and 
seats.  It  would  never  do  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  pay  a  dollar  a  foot  for  rough  whip- 
sawed  lumber  when  it  could  be  borrowed ! 
The  table  was  as  well  supplied  as  the 
limited  market  could  afford.  There  was- 
plenty  of  roast  beef,  boiled  ham,  light 
bread,  and  pies  made  from  dried  Chile 
peaches.  The  butter  doubtless  had  once 
been  good,  but  after  crossing  the  torrid 
zone  twice  in  the  voyage  to  California  and 
then  making  a  trip  up  the  hot  Sacramento 
Valley,  it  was  only  second-rate.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  chickens  and  eggs  got 
upon  the  miner's  table.  "  The  cock's  shrill 
clarion  "  had  not  yet  roused  them  from 
l<  their  lowly  bed."  Secured  to  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  sturdy  oak  near  by,  and 
waving  in  the  breeze,  the  American  flag 
gracefully  honored  the  patriotic  occasion. 

The  men  who  united  in  the  celebration 
were  representative  in  a  marked  degree. 
Natives  were  there  from  a  majority  of  the 
original  thirteen  States ;  Maine,  in  the  far 
north,  and  the  newly  acquired  State  of 
Texas,  at  the  extreme  south,  were  repre- 
sented. Citizens  from  all  the  North- 
western States — Illinois  and  Missouri, 
leading  in  numbers — were  there.  Several 
Europeans  were  present,  but  China  and 
all  Asia  were  a  wholesome  distance  away. 

The  miner,  the  trader,  and  the  pro- 
fessional man  were  all  dressed  in  the  same 
plain,  simple  garb;  no  imperious  Paris 
ruled  fashion  by  the  wave  of  the  hand. 
The  sole  power  of  regulating  style  was 
vested  in  Grizzly  Gulch,  Mad  Mule 
Canon,  and  Salt  Pork  Ridge.  Hence  the 
stately  beaver  hat,  fancy  necktie,  and  the 
"  biled  shirt "  had  not  yet  received  per- 
mission to  come  into  camp. 

The  late  Royal  T.  Sprague,  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  was  a  zealous  participant  in 
the  celebration.  He  kept  a  diary  in  early 
pioneer  times,  in  which  appears  the  fol- 
lowing entry : — 

Thursday,  July  4,  1850.  I  partook  of  a  dinner 
prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Johnson  and 
family.  The  company  consisted  of  about  fifty 
men.  We  had  numerous  short  speeches, 
Declaration  read,  disposed  of  a  goodly  lot  of 
wine,  and  had  a  very  merry,  joyous  time;  bill, 
$5.00. 

With  native  modesty,  the  future  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Justice  made  no  allusion 
to  the  part  he  took  in  the  literary  exercises- 
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of  the  occasion.  The  writer,  however,  re- 
joices to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Sprague 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  one  of  a  few  law  books  he  had 
brought  from  Ohio  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  he  made  a  brief,  spirited,  patriotic 
speech. 

In  June,  1853,  the  citizens  of  Shasta 
established  the  first  public  school  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees — then  called 
School  Commissioners — were  Eoyal  T. 
Sprague  and  Isaac  Roop,  the  writer  hav- 
ing the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
third  member  of  the  Board.  Sprague  at 
that  time  was  Senator  from  the  Shasta 
district,  and  Eoop,  the  first  postmaster  of 
the  town,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
preceding  Fillmore  administration,  was 
still  in  office. 

Among  many  other  eminent  citizens 
who  lived  at  Shasta  in  her  prosperous 
days,  it  is  a  delight  to  recall  the  names 
of  Alpheus  Bull,  Daniel  Callahan,  Wil- 
liam P.  Daingerfield,  Ephraim  Garter, 
and  Ferdinand  Baehr.  Like  Harrison, 
Sprague,  and  Walsh,  they  have  all  passed 
away.  James  R.  Keene,  who  spent  his 
later  boyhood  days  in  the  old  historic 
town,  and  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Shasta  Herald,  still  survives. 

The  senior  resident  pioneer  in  town  is 
the  Shasta  Courier,  the  oldest  weekly 
paper  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Calaveras  Chronicle,  now  published 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  founded  by 
Archibald  Skillman,  Samuel  H.  Dosh,  and 
Jacob  C.  Hinckley  more  than  forty -eight 
years  ago,  the  first  issue  having  been  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1852.  Samuel  H. 
Dosh  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  a, 
printer  by  trade.  He  was  elected  Senator 
from  the  Colusa  and  Shasta  district  in 
1855,  serving  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  California. 
He  died  at  Shasta  in  1861.  Jacob  C. 
Hinckley  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  was  a 
lawyer.  He  early  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Courier  and  was  elected  County 
Judge  of  Shasta  County  in  the  fall  of 
1852.  During  the  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can party,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Shasta 
Republican.  He  died  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Archi- 
bald Skillman,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
was  a  practical  printer.     He  had  worked 


for  a  number  of  years  on  the  New  York 
Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley. 

The  Shasta  Courier  has  lived  long  and 
flourished,  because  it  has  always  been 
what  it  now  is,  under  the  successful 
management  of  W.  L.  Carter  &  Son,  a 
meritorious  journal. 

Observed  from  the  hills  of  Shasta,  a 
lovely,  fascinating  scene  greets  the  eye. 
Looking  out  from  the  high  hill  east  of  the 
town,  up  the  romantic  Sacramento  Canon, 
the  observer  gains  a  charming  full  view 
of  Mount  Shasta  in  the  distance,  fifty-six 
miles  away.  The  summit  of  that  hill  is  the 
favorite  spot  where  Thomas  Starr  King 
delighted  to  linger  and  dwell  on  the  gran- 
deur of  Shasta,  which  holds  high  rank  in 
beauty  and  glory  with  the  most  famous 
mountains  of  the  world. 

Shasta  was  unfortunately  located  to 
hold  permanently  the  extensive  trade'  it 
once  enjoyed;  yet  the  town  is  permanent 
— it  is  there  to  remain.  It  is  blessed  with 
a  pleasant,  salubrious  climate.  No  taint 
of  malaria  pollutes  the  pure  air  of  the 
mountain  hamlet.  It  has  a  bountiful 
supply  of  pure  spring  water,  and,  like  the 
rising,  flourishing  county  whose  name  n 
bears,  it  has  a  far  better  prospect  in  the 
future  for  an  advantage  from  exhaustles? 
mineral  wealth  than  was  indicated  a  third 
of  a  century  ago.  Shasta  is  the  pioneer 
town  of  an  important  section  of  Cali- 
fornia that  embraces  an  area  greater  than 
the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  broad,  compact 
country,  blessed  with  a  temperate,  health- 
ful climate,  and  has  an  ample  annual 
rainfall  that  supplies  many  large  impor- 
tant and  countless  minor  streams,  making 
it  the  best-watered  section  in  the  State. 

Northern  California  abounds  in  valu- 
able forests,  particularly  the  seaboard 
counties.  Humboldt  has  great  and  varied 
natural  resources;  her  forests  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  county 
is  steadily  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth.  Eureka  has  more  than  twice  as 
many  inhabitants  as  any  other  city  in 
California  north  of  Sacramento.  Enter- 
prise, capital,  and  labor  are  successfully 
developing  the  great  agricultural  and  vast 
exhaustless  mineral  resources  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  State,  bearing 
them  forward  and  upward  upon  the  tide 
of  prosperity  to  the  goal  of  a  permanent 
success. 
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I   WAS  born  in   Indiana,  and   I   spent  my  youth  a-roaming 
O'er  the  prairies  of  the  Wabash,  happy  as  a   boy  can  be  ; 
Or  sitting  with  my  sweetheart  in  the  clover-scented  gloaming, 
A-wond'ring  if  the  future  held  more  happiness  for  me. 

We  were  married  in  the  springtime,  and  an    atmosphere  of  glory 
Seemed  to  settle  round  our  little  home  among  the  apple-trees. 

Then  the  hot  gold-fever  struck   us; — ah,   it's  just  the  same  old  story! 
We  bade  good-by  to  happiness  and  faced  the  Western  breeze, — 

The  Western    breeze    that    brought  to  us  strange  tales   from  stranger 

lands, 
Where  the  rivers  washed    forever  over  ever-golden  sands. 
That  the  road  was  strewn  with  skeletons,  how  should  we  ever  know  ? 
For  we  saw  the  golden  glitter  and  we  heard  the  river  flow ! 


Well,   we  had  a  fight  with   Injuns,  and  our  horses  died    for  water, 

And  my  heart  grew  sick  with  anguish  when  my  wife  began  to  fail; 

And  the  brassy  sun  shone  fiercely  hot  upon  the  sand,  and  hotter, 
And  death  was  in  the  wind   that  scorched   the  Colorado  trail. 


There's  a  silence  in  the  desert,  when  the  gaunt  Despair  has  bound  you, — 
Dreadful  silence  so  oppressive  that   it  smites  you  like  a  gale, — 

When  the  mocking  sun  goes  under  and  the  blackness  settles  round  you, 
With  your  loved  one  dead  beside  you  on  the  Colorado  trail. 

Ah,  the  cursed,  ghastly  silence!     Broken  only   by  the  howling 
Of  a  devilish   coyote  stealing  up  among  the  sage, 

And  my  heart  breaks  down  within  me,  for  I  know  that  he  is  prowling 
Gloating,  feeding  on  my  anguish  ;  then   I  shriek  in  frenzied  rage; 
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And  I  fall  and  writhe  in  madness, —  curse  the  lust  for  gold  that  drew  me 
Throuo-h  the  cactus-grown   Inferno  to  this  cursed   water-hole. 

Shriek  on  shriek — but  from  the  silence  not  an  echo  answers  to  me 
Save  the  lone  coyote  wailing  like  a  lost  and  ruined  soul! 

Then  my  brain  is  turned  to  iron  and  a  ghastly  calm  comes  o'er  me  — 

The  calm  with  which  the  shipwreck'd  watch  a  disappearing  sail; 

While   I   labor  through  the  midnight,   with  an  open   grave  before  me, 

Till  my  heart  lies  buried    deeply  by  the  Colorado  trail! 

» 
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There's  a  lone  rock  in  the  desert  marks  the  resting-place  of  Mary, — 
There  is    sagebrush    o'er  the   heart   that  throbb'd    in  unison    with 
mine, — 

There's  two  mounds  all  sodded  over  on  the  Indiana  prairie, 
For  my  parents  died  a-grievin'  in  the  year  of  '49! 

So  I  stumble  o'er  the  mountains,  never  carin'  where  I  go, — 
Just  a-livin'  an'  a-breathin' ;  but  it's  not  a  fault  of  mine, — 

For  the  best  of  me  was  buried  over  fifty  years  ago 
On  the  Colorado  desert  —  in  the  year  of  '49 ! 

Lowell  Olus  Reese. 


Cumberland   Bay  —  Hartford  at  Anchor.      Wreck  of  American  Ship  Rappahannock  in  Foreground 


ROBINSON   CRUSOE'S   ISLAND. 

A   FEW   FACTS    ABOUT    THIS    WELL-KNOWN    ISLAND'S    PAST   AND   A   DESCRIPTION 

OF   ITS   CONDITION   TO-DAY,    SECURED    DURING   A   CALL   MADE   AT 

JUAN   FERNANDEZ   BY  THE   U.    S.    S.    HARTFORD. 

By  DOUGLAS   WHITE 


WAY  down  in  the  South  Pacific 
there  lies  a  bit  of  volcanic  rock 
which  some  disturbance  of  ages 
agone  has  thrown  up  so  that  its  craggy 
bead  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  above  old  Ocean's  level. 
With  the  passing  of  time  the  little  valleys 
have  developed  from  the  rock's  decomposi- 
tion a  soil  which  is  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  every  nook  is  crowded  with  a  mass  of 
semi-tropical  flowers  and  ferns.  Wher- 
ever its  soil  has  been  tilled  it  has  shown 
that  it  is  most  productive.  But  even  with 
all  its  beauty  and  prolific  promise,  its 
peculiar  location  has  caused  this  little  isle 
to  be  shunned  as  an  abiding-place.  It  can 
hardly  be  estimated  that  the  rocky  bays 
are  visited  by  ships  oftener  than  once  in 
every  two  or  three  years,  even  in  these 
times  of  plentiful  shipping  in  the  Pacific. 
Many  a  shipmaster  has  sailed  up  and 
down  the  coast  for  years  without  ever  as 
much  as  setting  eyes  upon  the  towering 
peaks  of  this  odd  little  island. 

But  with  all  of  its  solitude  there  is  not 
a  speck  of  land  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Pacific  or  any  other  ocean  which  is  better 
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known  or  more  widely  discussed  than  this 
same  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Strange- 
ly enough,  it  is  not  the  island's  history 
which  has  made  its  name  so  well  known 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world, 
for  to  most  people  there  is  little  of  its 
history  known;  but  the  fame  of  Juan 
Fernandez  has.  all  arisen  from  a  work  of 
fiction  which  has  been  since  its  first  pub- 
lication more  widely  read  than  any 
similar  work  in  the  English  language. 
Sure  enough  it  is  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  existence  of  Alexander  Selkirk  and  his 
story  of  exile  on  the  shores  of  Fernandez 
from  which  the  clever  Defoe  constructed 
the  tale  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  the  little 
island  would  to-day  be  known  only  to 
those  mariners  who  make  a  study  of  the 
rocks  and  islands  which  lie  in  their  course 
as  their  ships  speed  on  their  way. 

There  is,  however,  a  heap  of  history  to 
Juan  Fernandez  which  was  not  covered 
by  the  story  of  Defoe.  To  be  sure,  Sel- 
kirk lived  there  in  complete  solitude  for 
upward  of  four  years,  and  must  naturally 
have  suffered  much  from  the  strain  of 
complete  isolation,  for  Defoe's  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  wonderful  "  Man  Friday  "  into 
his  narrative  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
or  even  in  possibility. 

But  Selkirk  was  by  no  means  the  first- 
white  man  to  make  Juan  Fernandez  his 
home.  Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  English  sailor  was  landed  on 
the  island's  shores,  a  seafaring  chap  whom 
history  records  as  a  Spanish  pilot,  but 
who  was  most  probably  a  Spanish  bucca- 
neer, picked  up  the  island  while  cruising 
in  the  Pacific.  The  bit  of  land  appeared 
on  none  of  the  rude  charts  of  that  era  and 
Fernandez   gave   to   the   island  his   own 


to  Fernandez  died  with  him  and  the 
island  was  left  to  its  original  solitude  and 
the  descendants  of  Fernandez's  goats, 
hundreds  of  which  now  clamber  over  the 
rocky  heights. 

From  the  passing  of  Fernandez  and  his 
Spanish  colonists  the  island  was  seldom 
visited  save  by  some  ship  which  was 
pressed  for  water  or  fresh  food,  in  which 
case  it  furnished  both  in  ample  quantities, 
the  goats  supplying  fresh  meat,  the  fruit- 
trees  set  by  Fernandez  giving  of  their 
products,  while  several  kinds  of  wild 
vegetables  grew  in  abundance  on#  different 


The  Cave  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (Alexander  Selkirk)  at  the  Head  of  English  Bay 


name,  claiming  first  discovery,  to  which 
claim  he  was  undoubtedly  entitled.  After 
reporting  his  discovery  to  the  crown,  he 
asked  that  he  be  given  a  grant  of  the 
island,  which  request  was  at  once  allowed 
by  the  court  of  Spain.  What  Fernandez 
intended  to  do  with  his  insular  estate  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  wished  to  use  it  as  a  headquarters 
for  his  marauding  expeditions  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Pacific.  At  any  rate,  he 
stocked  the  island  with  goats  and  planted 
a  quantity  of  fruit-trees  in  its  most  ac- 
cessible valley.  For  a  time  Fernandez 
and  a  few  of  his  hardy  followers  made  the 
island  their  temporary  home,  but  finally 
drifted  away.     The  Spanish  grant  made 


parts  of  the  island.  History,  however, 
records  but  few  of  these  visits  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  a  rough  survey  of  the  island,  it  was 
set  down  as  being  about  twelve  miles  long 
by  four  miles  in  its  widest  portion,  curv- 
ing in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direc- 
tion, with  its  highest  peak  at  the  bend  of 
the  curve.  This  peak  was  named  by  Fer- 
nandez "  El  Yunque  "  (The  Anvil),  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  that  mechanical 
implement.  Over  a  half-mile  do  El 
Yunque's  peaks  tower  toward  the  sky,  its 
brow  presenting  an  almost  impassable 
surface  of  rocks;  in  fact  there  is  no 
record  of  the  mountain's  ascent.  Eight 
under  the  base  of  this  odd-shaped  moun- 
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tain,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  lies 
the  only  safe  anchorage  which  Fernandez 
presents,  in  what  is  known  as  Cumberland 
Bay.  Strangely  enough,  this  bay  and  the 
one  adjoining  it  on  the  northwest  both 
bear  British  names,  the  second  bight 
being  known  as  English  Bay.  How,  in 
the  mixture  of  Spanish  names  with  which 
Juan  Fernandez  abounds,  these  two  bays 
ever  came  to  receive  an  English  christen- 
ing no  one  seems  to  know,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  original  Spanish  names  were 


Captain  Straddling.  Now,  this  British 
skipper  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely popular  with  his  men,  for  upon 
this  first  visit  to  Fernandez  more  than 
forty  of  his  "  Jackies "  deserted  to  the 
island,  preferring  the  life  on  its  solitary 
shores  to  existence  aboard  the  galley.  Be- 
fore the  ship  sailed,  however,  all  but  five 
of  these  deserters  changed  their  opinions 
and  returned  to  the  galley's  decks.  Four 
years  slipped  by,  and  again  Straddling's 
ship  dropped  her  anchor  in  Cumberland's 


Crusoe's  Lookout  on  Top  of  the  Ridge  —  The  Tablet  Erected  to  Selkirk's  Memory 
by  English  Naval  Officers 


set  aside  by  English  navigators,  who  were 
in  the  majority  among  the  island's  visi- 
tors after  it  was  abandoned  by  Fernandez 
and  his  men,. 

For  considerably  over  a  hundred  years 
El  Yunque's  solitude  was  broken  only  by 
the  coming  and  going  of  these  few  visi- 
tors, until  in  1700  the  ship  entered  Cum- 
berland Bay  which  was  to  give  to  Juan 
Fernandez  its  possibility  of  becoming  one 
of  the  best-known  islands  upon  the 
world's  charts.  This  was  the  Cinque 
Ports  galley,  under  the  command  of  one 


waters.  Of  the  five  men  left  in  1700  but 
two  remained,  the  others  having  been 
carried  away  by  a  French  ship  which 
called  in  the  mean  time. 

But  this  second  visit  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  was  to  be  productive  of  the  great 
event  in  Fernandez's  history,  for  while  in 
the  bay  the  commander  of  the  galley  had 
an  argument  with  his  sailing-master,  one 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who  demanded  that  he 
be  given  an  allowance  of  stores  and  landed 
on  the  island.  His  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  galley  sailed  without  him. 
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For  four  years  and  four  months  did  Sel- 
kirk maintain  his  lonely  vigil  at  the  top 
of  the  island's  mountain  range,  scanning 
the  sea  for  the  sail  which  might  come  to 
end  his  dreary  exile.  In  1704  he  was 
taken  off  by  the  Duke,  an  English  priva- 
teer, on  board  of  which  he  returned  to 
England,  bringing  with  him  an  extensive 
note-book  covering  his  experiences  during 
these  j'ears  of  solitude.     This  note-book 


was  presented  by  him  to  the  novelist  De- 
foe, and  on  it  the  writer  founded  what  at 
once  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
fictional  works  of  that  and  each  succeed- 
ing generation.  Of  course,  Defoe  used  an 
author's  latitude  in  its  construction,  but 
there  exists  to-day  upon  Juan  Fernandez 
every  one  of  the  principal  landmarks  de- 
scribed in  the  chapters  of  Eobinson 
Crusoe. 


Palm  Trees  in  Valley  near  Crusoe's  Cave 


One  of  the  Ancient  Prison  Caverns 


Thus  did  Juan  Fernandez  become 
known.  But  in  the  years  which  have 
passed  since  Selkirk's  release  there  have 
occurred  events  which  would  go  much  fur- 
ther in  the  construction  of  a  harrowing 
tale  than  the  story  of  the  marooned  sail- 
ing master.  These  occurred  during  the 
early  days  of  Chile's  independence  and 
while  she  was  struggling  for  her  release 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  At  this  time, 
Fernandez  being  a  conceded  portion  of 
Chile's  territory,  the  island  was  fortified 
and  used  as  a  penal  colony.  Overlooking 
the  waters  of  Cumberland  Bay,  there  at 
this  time  stood  the  fort  called  San  Juan 
Bautista  with  its  attendant  settlement. 
Here  was  stationed  a  garrison  which 
looked  out  for  the  several  hundred  prison- 
ers who  were  sent  to  the  island.  And 
during  this  occupancy  Fernandez  became 
an  isle  of  horrors.  El  Yunque's  heights 
looked  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  a  few 
hundred  wretches  who  for  the  most  part 
came  to  the  island  on  their  last  journey, 
save  the  crossing  of  the  Styx.  Mostly 
prisoners  of  a  political  class,  Chile  desired 
their  death  more  than  she  did  their  con- 
finement, and  took  this  method  of  ending 
their  careers  as  being  more  quiet  than  a 
public  or  even  a  private  execution  on  the 
mainland. 

Not  alone  were  the  poor  wretches  forced 


into  confinement  on  Fernandez,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  construct  their  own 
prisons.  These  were  deep  caverns  dug 
from  the  rocky  mountain-sides  close  by 
the  walls  of  Juan  Bautista.  In  such 
miserable  places  of  confinement  existence 
became  a  burden,  and  from  these  dreadful 
prison  caverns  there  arose  many  a  prayer 
for  the  coming  of  that  'death  which  the 
unfortunates  knew  to  be  the  only  relief 
from  their  sufferings.  These  horrors 
lasted  for  about  twenty  years,  when  either 
the  necessity  for  condemning  humans  to 
a  living  death  passed  away  from  Chile 
or  even  the  touch  of  Spanish  blood  which 
flows  through  the  republic  was  impressed 
by  the  terrors  of  the  prison  caves  on  Juan 
Fernandez.  At  least,  the  island  was 
abandoned  as  a  penal  colony,  but  was 
again  reoccupied  in  the  same  way  during 
the  early  '30's. 

Again  left  to  its  original  conditions,  the 
isle  has  until  very  recently  been  the  home 
of  a  handful  of  unfortunate  Chilenos,  who 
certainly  failed  to  possess  the  mean?  of 
leaving  the  desolate  spot  about  which 
there  hangs  so  many  tales  of  suffering  and 
death. 

From  time  to  time  there  came  from 
Fernandez  reports  of  severe  earthquakes, 
one  of  the  most  severe  occurring  in  1835. 
It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  when  about 
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two  years  since,  a  mariner  reported  hav- 
ing sailed  directly  over  the  position  where 
Fernandez  and  her  small  sister  island  for- 
merly stood,  the  story  was  given  credence. 
More  truthful  seemed  the  tale  on  account 
of  there  having  occurred  on  the  mainland 
at  the  same  time  the  most  serious  seismic 
disturbances  which  have  visited  the 
Chilean  coast  in  a  generation.  The  cables 
told  the  world  of  the   disappearance   of 


ford  would  never  have  started  on  a  hunt 
for  the  island,  and  all  of  us  who  were 
aboard  her  would  have  been  deprived  of 
a  visit  to  an  extremely  interesting  spot 
which  holds  an  important  place  in  Eng- 
lish fiction  as  well  as  an  interesting 
even  though  terrible  one  in  the  story  of 
South  America's  "  Lone  Star "  republic. 
We  had  been  at  sea  for  more  than  forty 
days,   and   all  hands  were   pining  for   a 


The  Governor  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  his  Native  Family 


Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  youthful  readers 
of  Defoe's  romance  mourned  the  loss  of 
what  to  them  was  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  spot  on  the  globe. 

No  one  took  the  trouble  to  notify  the 
Hydrographic  Offices  of  the  United  States 
of  either  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  re- 
ports, although  circumstances  show  this 
to  have  been  an  easy  matter;  but  there 
are  certainly  several  hundred  young 
Americans  who  are  heartily  glad  that  the 
doubt  existed,  for  had  it  not  there  is  a 
practical  certainty  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Hart- 


sight  of  something  that  looked  like 
Mother  Earth,  even  if  it  was  not  big 
enough  to  make  a  landing  on.  After  much 
sailing  to  the  southwest,  we  had  at  last 
picked  up  the  "  brave  -west  winds,"  which 
were  bowling  us  along  toward  the  Chilean 
coast,  for  Valparaiso  was  our  next  port. 
Then  came  the  decision  of  Captain  Haw- 
ley  to  pick  up  Juan  Fernandez,  if  the 
island  still  existed,  and  report  its  positive 
disappearance,  if  a  temblor  had  shaken 
down  its  rocky  heights  and  buried  beneath 
the  sea  the  island  of  suffering.     If  the 
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island  was  still  above  water,  we,  like  the 
mariners  of  days  agone,  could  replenish 
our  stores  of  green  stuff  and  fresh  meat, 
which  would  be  particularly  delightful 
after  these  weeks  of  subsistence  on  the 
productions  of  the  canner's  art. 

"  Change  the  ship's  course  so  that  she 
will  head  up  for  Juan  Fernandez  island/' 
was  the  order  which  came  out  from  the 
Hartford's  cabin  on  that  evening  when  the 
historic  craft  was  tearing  off  distance  at 
the  rate  of  better  than  ten  knots  an  hour 
as  the  west  wind  caught  her  on  the  quarter 
and  sent  her  driving  merrily  ahead  of  the 
rolling  seas. 

In  an  hour  it  was  known  that  the  run 
to  the  island  was  to  be  made,  and  next  to 
the  coming  aboard  of  old  Neptune's 
Court,  when  the  cruiser  crossed  the  equa- 
tor, here  was  ahead  of  us  the  most  exciting 
event  of  the  long  run  from  California  to 
the  coast  of  Chile.  Every  incident  men- 
tioned by  the  English  novelist  was 
brought  out  and  discussed,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  island  given  by  Defoe 
were  gone  over  so  that  not  a  "  Man  Jack  '' 
aboard  the  cruiser  but  knew  how  the  is- 
land looked,  and  felt  sure  that  he  could 
almost  find  it  in  the  dark. 

According  to  the  reckoning,  we  should 
pick  up  Juan  Fernandez  shortly  after 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  March  3d. 
Consequently  the  gray  dawn  found  the 
Hartford's  fok'sle.  crowded  with  an  anx- 
ious group  of  watchers,  every  one  eager  to 
be  the  first  to  sight  the  historic  isle. 
Would  we  find  it,  or  was  the  earthquake 
story  true  ?  And  the  anxiety  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  men,  for  the  cruiser's  bridge 
held  a  party  of  officers  who  had  not  waited 
for  their  usual  rising-hour  before  turning 
out.  The  dawn  came  at  4:30,  but  with  it 
no  sight  of  land.  On  for  three  hours  the 
ship  sped,  the  watchers  almost  giving  up 
hope  and  some  of  them  settling  down  to 
the  belief  that  an  earthquake  had  been 
doing  business  in  this  portion  of  the 
Pacific. 

But  suddenly  from  between  two  banks 
of  heavy  clouds  there  loomed  the  dim  out- 
lines of  Santa  Clara,  which  lies  just  to  the 
southwest  of  Juan  Fernandez.  "Land 
ho ! "  rang  through  the  ship  like  elec- 
tricity. 

"  Where  away  ?  " 

"  Two  points  off  the  port  beam,  sir." 


And  the  Hartford's  nose  was  turned 
toward  the  isle  of  romance. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  the  ship  had  made  a 
lee  under  the  north  shore,  and  was  under 
steam  ready  to  enter  Cumberland  _  Bay. 
There  were  the  heights  of  El  Yunque 
towering  high  above  the  rocks  and  valleys 
of  the  isle  where  Crusoe  dwelt,  and  as  the 
ship  swung  around  the  northern  point  the 
little  notch  beside  El  Yunque's  heights 
where  Selkirk  kept  his  lonely  vigil  coubl 
be  easily  picked  up.  Then  the  coast-line 
sunk  into  a  big  bight,'  and  at  its  head 
could  be  seen  the  green  of  a  little  triangu- 
lar valley  at  the  upper  point  of  which  l&y 
the  cave  where  Defoe's  hero  dwelt  so  long. 
Beyond  one  more  point,  and  the  entrance 
to  Cumberland  Bay  opened  out.  The  ship 
was  headed  in,  and  as  we  steamed  to. an 
anchorage  the  landmarks  of  an  era  much 
more  sensational  than  that  when  Selkirk 
dwelt  here  appeared  beyond  the  breakers 
on  the  beach.  Well  up  the  cliff  the  ruined 
battlements  of  old  San  Juan  Bautista 
loomed,  while  on  their  left  yawned  the 
row .  gateless  entrances  to  the  caverns 
which  for  years  held  the  doomed  exiles 
from  the  Chilean  shores.  Close  down  by 
the  beach  a  little  hamlet  told  that  there 
were  a  few  residents  on  the  island,  while 
two  or  three  fishing-boats  were  busy  in 
the  bay. 

Ever  since  the  Chilean  occupation  of 
the  island  there  has  resided  here  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  republic.  Time  was  when 
this  representative  existed  in  the  form  of 
a  glittering  army  officer.  Then  the  dignity 
fell,  until  Juan  Fernandez's  governor 
A-isited  ships  in  a  red-striped  shirt,  an  old 
tall  hat,  with  a  sword  of  ancient  make 
tied  to  his  waist  by  means  of  a  bit  of  rope- 
yarn.  But  Fernandez  has  again  advanced, 
this  time  not  toward  a  position  of  military 
greatness — for  it  is  commerce  which  is 
causing  her  little  colony  to  remain  upon 
the  island.  Her  governor  is  now  an  edu- 
cated, sedate  European,  and  though  of 
foreign  birth,  a  citizen  of  Chile.  He  it 
was  who  met  us  in  his  boat  and  conducted 
the  Hartford  to  a  safe  anchorage.  From 
a  herd  of  his  cattle  fresh  beef  was  pur- 
chased, and  from  the  gardens  of  the  little 
Chileno  village  came  green  stuff  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  salt-fed 
mariners. 

We  found  that  Fernandez  possesses  an 
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industry,  for  a  firm  of  shrewd  Germans 
has  established  on  Cumberland  Bay  a 
canning  establishment  for  the  preserving 
of  the  splendid  lobsters  and  codfish  with 
which  the  waters  abound.  As  there  are 
no  such  things  as  lobsters  on  the  mainland 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  little 
factory's  production. 

Months  have  passed  since  anything  save 
a  little  schooner  from  the  coast  had  called 
at  Cumberland  Bay,  so  even  outside  the 
financial  features  the  Hartford's  visit  was 
"a  welcome  one.  For  the  balance  of  the 
day  the  cruiser  lay  at  anchor  giving  her 
people  an  opportunity  to  rummage  about 
the  island  while  stores  were  broughc 
aboard  and  a  supply  of  fresh  fish  secured. 

There  is  little  to  attract  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  village  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Of  the  ninety-three  souls,  most  are  em- 
ployed in  the  canning  factory,  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting  of  all  these  people  is 
the  governor,  who,  located  on  this  far- 
away patch  of  rocks,  spends  his  time  sur- 
rounded by  an  excellent  library,  filled 
with  the  best  authors,  which  shows  evi- 
dences of  being  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
by  the  constant  addition  of  lately  pub- 
lished works.  This  governor  will  intro- 
duce you  to  his  native  wife  and  family 
and  gravely  interpret  for  you  in  any  one 
of  five  languages.  He  will  in  the  next 
moment  tell  you  that  his  is  a  peaceful  life 
there  on  the  reefs  of  the  Pacific  and  calm- 
ly point  out  as  his  prospective  last  resting- 
place  the  little  graveyard  where  the  white 
crosses  glint  in  the  sunlight  at  the  point 
north  of  the  bay.  You  will  wonder  why  a 
man  like  this  is  found  buried  out  here 
hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization,  and 
why  he  should  meet  these  conditions  so 
stoically.  You  ma}'  try  to  find  the  reason, 
and  you  will  probably  fail,  as  I  did;  for 
though  ready  to  tell  of  everything  about 
the  island  or  to  share  with  you  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  island  home,  he  will  converse 
on  any  subject  save  himself,  and  the  result 
is  that  3rou  depart  still  wondering  over  the 
personality  of  this  man  of  talents  who 
among-  these  untutored   natives  must  of 


necessity  lead  a  life  almost  as  solitary  as 
did  Selkirk  when  two  hundred  years  ago 
he  saw  the  sails  of  the  Cinque  Ports  sink 
below  the  horizon. 

Of  Selkirk  there  still  remain  many 
traces.  His  cave  still  exists  at  the  head 
of  English  Bay  and  up  at  the  point  where 
he  kept  this  lookout,  English  naval  officers 
have  placed  a  tablet  to  his  memory — for 
Selkirk  died  an  officer  in  the  English 
navy,  being  a  lieutenant  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Weymouth  when  the  end  came. 
The  memorial  reads : — 


IN    MEMORY    OF 

ALEXANDER    SELKIRK 

MARINER 

A  NATIVE  OF  LARGO    IN  THE   COUNTY  OF  FIFE 
SCOTLAND 

WHO   LIVED   ON   THIS    ISLAND  IN   COMPLETE 

SOLITUDE  FOB  FOUB  YEARS    AND 

FOUK  MONTHS 

HE   WAS   LANDED    FROM    THE    CINQUE    PORTS 

GALLEY.   96    TONS,    l6   GUNS,   A.  D.    1704,    AND 

WA8    TAKEN    OFF    IN    THE    DUKE,    PRIVATEER 

I2TH  FEB.   1709 

HE  DIED   LIEUTENANT  OF  H.  M.  S.  WEYMOUTH 
A   D.   I7Z3,    AGED  47  YEARS 


THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  NEAR  SELKIRK'S 
LOOKOUT  BY  COMMODORE  POWELL  AND 
THE  OFFICERS  OF  H. M.S.  TOPAZE  A  D    1868 


By  this  tablet  does  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  indorse  the  authenticity  of  the  tale 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  Defoe's 
greatest  and  most  popular  work. 

From  the  lookout  down  to  the  beach 
where  the  cave  is  located  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct trail  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  one 
daily  trodden  by  the  exiled  mariner  dur- 
ing his  four  years  of  solitude. 

This  story  of  Defoe's  has  brought  joy 
and  amusement  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  youthful  readers  and  will  continue  to 
amuse  rising  generations  for  years  to 
come,  but  in  the  history  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez there  might  even  now  be  found 
material  for  a  story  of  yet  greater  human 
interest  than  that  told  by  the  rescued 
exile. 


THE   YEARS   SHE    PONDERS 

DRIFTS  the  warm  sunshine  through  the  house-place  brightly 
Over  the  patient  woman  sitting  there, 
Gilding  the  old-time  furnishings,   and  lightly 
Laying  its  finger  on  her  soft  gray  hair. 

Through  dear,   lost  days  her  mem'ry  wanders, 
Her  eyes  uplifted  to  that  pictured  face, 

With  steadfast  heart  and  true,   the  years  she  ponders 
Since  first  she  missed  him  from  his  wonted  place! 


"At     first,     dear    Lord, 

what  storm  and  stress 

and  fear! 
What    grief    as     wide 

and  full  as  Life  itself ! 
'Till,    one    day,    comfort 

looked     from    those 

dear  eyes 
Upon    me,    weeping, 

'neath   the   mantel's 

shelf. 

"And  afterward  strength 
came,  and  hope,  and 
faith, 
As  angels  beck'ning  to 
a  shining  shore; 
I  seemed  to  feel  his  touch 
on  hair  and  brow, 
And   loneliness  was 
mine  no  more. 

"With    courage,   then,    I 

took  our  burden  up 

To  bear  it  well  for  his 

loved     sake     and 

mine, 

When  lo!  a  miracle  to  me 
was  wrought, 

For,  bearing  it,  I  found, 
dear  Lord,  the  bur- 
den Thine." 


And  gazing  on  that  face  so  worn,   yet  saintly, 

The  sunshine  seems  to  make  a  halo  o'er  her  head, 

While  we  who  look  upon  her  guess,   though  faintly, 
What  glory  hard- won  peace  hath  power  to  shed. 

Isabel  Hammell  Raymond. 


THE   HAPPY 
CHILDREN   OF 


THE   RICH. 


HOW  narrow-minded  and 
short-sighted  ignorance 
can  be  !  Men  and  women 
are  still  wasting  breath  and 
ink  bewailing  the  sad  lot  of  the 
children  of  the 
rich,  "left  to  the 
care  of  nurses," 
"  banished  to  the 
nurseries,"  "  while  their  heartless 
mothers/'  etc.,  etc.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  panegyrics 
might  justly  be  written  on  the 
happy  children  of  the  rich. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pitfalls, 
digged  for  the  feet  of  the  young 
men  in  wealthy  families  by  the 
possession  of  unearned  wealth,  the 
lot  of  the  little  children  in  such 
families  is  one  much  to  be  envied. 
They  are  welcomed  before  their 
birth,  born  of  perfectly  cared-for 
mothers,  under  the  most  auspi- 
cious conditions,  and  pass  their 
baby  years  in  practically  ideal  sur- 
roundings. 

A  procession  of  babies  in  their 
infant  chariots  and  in  leading- 
strings  out  for  their  'daily  sun- 
and-air  baths  at  the  court  end  of 
any  city  to-day  is  a  parade  of  the 
prettiest,  healthfullest,  happiest  children 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Children  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  are  the  most  whole- 
somely fed,  the  most  simply  and  hygien- 
ically  clothed,  and  at  every  point  the  most 
sanely  cared  for. 

Some  mothers  in  homes  of  modest 
financial  means  are  able  to  approach  per- 
fection from  the  view-point  of  modern 
science  in  the  care  of  their  offspring;  it 
is  only  in  exceptional  instances,  however, 
and  at  enormous  personal  cost  of  strength, 
time,  trouble,  and  worry,  because  of  the 
totally  inadequate  education  of  women 
for  motherhood,  and  the  lack  of  money  on 


the  part  of  the  majority  to  make 
up  for  this  uneducated  state  by 
buying  the  best  instruction,  ad- 
vice, and  assistance. 

Full  half  the  marital  infelicity 
that  gives  a  perpetual  fillip  to  the 
ball  of  argument  about  the 
failure  of  marriage  is  attributable 
to  the  racked  nerves  of  mothers 
caused  by  the  necessary  strain 
upon  financially  poor  mothers  of 
being  on  duty  in  their  family  and 
household  day  and 
night,  and  the  un- 
necessary strain  due 
to  the  preposterous 
theory  that  an  infant 
is  not  having  "  a 
mother's  care  "  unless 
it  is  permitted,  even 
encouraged,  to  be  in 
evidence  every  min- 
ute of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  woman  equipped  by  nature 
and  art  for  motherhood  is  blessed 
above  all  her  sex  not  thus 
equipped,  but  in  the  average 
family  nature  is  not  nourished 
and  art  in  motherhood  is  still 
mainly  wanting.  Most  children 
who  thrive  do  so  in  spite  of  their  infant 
treatment,  not  because  of  it.  The  major- 
ity of  the  comforting  exceptions  are  in  the 
families  favored  of  fortune  financially. 

Wealthy  mothers  are  not  wiser  as  a 
class  than  poor  mothers,  but  they  have 
the  tremendous  present  advantage  of 
being  able  to  surround  themselves  with 
the  best  possible  assistants,  and  nowhere 
is  this  great  advantage  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  very  superior  circum- 
stances enjoyed  by  the  rich  baby. 

The  slowly  progressing  education  of 
women  along  the  lines  of  family  require- 
ments   offsets    some    of    the    benefits    of 
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money,  and  will  do  so  increasingly  in  time 
to  come.  So  one  trusts,  if  one  is  opti- 
mistic. 

Meantime  one  can  but  envy  the  happy 
children  of  the  rich. 


Though  women  have  long  since  learned 
to  get  over  the  ground  on  bicycles,  how 
little  they  yet  know,  or  at  least  put  into 
practice,  about  dressing  properly  for 
'cycling  !  The  few  excep- 
tions are  merely  enough  to 
prove  the  rule.  By  "  prop- 
erly," I  suppose  that  I  in- 
clude the  idea  of  hygienically.  But 
especially  I  mean  becomingly,  attractively. 
On  the  last  holiday  I  alternately  stood 
and  strolled  for  an  hour  on  one  of  the 
great  asphalted  thoroughfares  over  which 
thousands  of  people  were  returning  from 
an  athletic  field  where  there  had  been  an 
important  game. 


A  WOMAN, 
A  BICYCLE, 
AND  A  DRESS. 


The  crowd  in- 
cluded hundreds 
upon  hundreds 
of  bicyclists 
among  ■  whom 
were  a  large 
number  of  wo- 
men. Not  one 
in  ten  looked  well  on  her  steel 
steed.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
women  are  not  becomingly 
dressed,  say  you  ?  Perhaps  not, 
counting  the  rank  and  file,  but,  generally 
speaking,  women  who  dress  for  a  special 
occasion  are  happier  in  their  choice  of 
habiliments.  Of  women  who  ride  horse- 
back, drive  automobiles,  play  golf  or  ten- 
iris,  shoot,  fish,  row,  or  go  in  for  any  one  of 
the  favorite  sports  of  the  time,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  majority  is  much  above  the 
average  standard  of  appearance  in  un- 
classified toilets.  Women  on  the  'cycle, 
however,  cannot  be  included  in  this  com- 
plimentary category.  They  evidently 
never  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 

It  is  not  the  short  skirt  that  undoes 
them.  Bathing-suits  are  proverbially 
fetching,  before  they  are  wet.  It  is 
often er  the  bad  cut  and  poor  workmanship 
of  the  skirt,  the  unbecomingness  of  the 
hat,  so  often  quite  out  of  drawing  with  the 
abbreviated  frock,  and,  most  of  all,  there 


is  usually  a  general  want  of  tautness  and 
trimness  that  is  fatal  to  style  when  taut- 
ness and  trimness  are  in  harmony  with  the 
situation — and  they  always  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  situation  when  that  is  a 
"cycle  saddle.  A  girl  of  nine,  eyes  spark- 
ling, face  all  smiles,  pretty  hair  flying  in 
the  breeze,  jaunty  little  skirt  floating  out 
behind,  hat  flying  off,  held  only 
by  elastic  or  ribbons,  is  picturesque. 
When  the  girl  is  nineteen,  to  say  nothing 
of  twenty-nine  and  forgetting  thirty-nine, 
the  close-reefed,  compact,  trig  style  of 
toilet  is  the  only  one  not  ludicrous  on  the 
wheel. 

Men  do  not  dress  for  'cycling  as  for  an 
Easter  church  parade.  But  most  women 
do  what  is  just  as  absurd.  They  do  not 
recognize  any  difference  between  trimness 
and  tightness,  between  nattiness  and 
rigidity.  Not  one  wheelwoman  in — what 
shall  it  be,  wheelwomen, — twenty-five  or 
fifty? — wears  a  bicycle  corset.  The 
ordinary  corset  is  as  uncomfortable  and 
ungraceful  on  a  bicycle  as  the  corset 
suited  to  a  tailored  cloth  dress  is  unsuited 
to  a  dinner-gown  of  tulle. 

Most  women  bicyclists  swathed  their 
necks  in  starched  linen  and  stocks,  quite 
as  if  going  for  a  drive  on  a  cold  day,  before 
Paris  gave  out  the  edict,  as  she  did  some 
months  ago,  that  the  high,  thick  stock 
must  go.  The  effect  of  the  closely  bound- 
up  neck  after  a  short  spin  is  a  blowzy  face 
that  is  most  unlovely.  The  woman  whose 
hair  does  not  look  fascinating  when  in  dis- 
order should  wear  a  veil,  but  it  should 
be  one  of  the  "  invisible "  fine  nets,  an 
ostensible  hair-holder,  and  not  a  face- 
cover.  A  conspicuous  veil  is  an  absurd 
feature  of  a  sportswoman's  toilet. 

The  only  'cycling  skirt  that  looks  well 
is  one  so  cut  that  it  hangs  in  perpendicu- 
lar lines  from  the  waist-line  at  the  back 
and  sides  when  the  wearer  is  in  the  saddle. 
The  skirt  that  is  pulled  forward  from  the 
back  after  the  wearer  has  mounted  gives 
one  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  crouch- 
ing posture  and  spoils  the  finest  figure  in 
effect. 

There  is  no  one  best  'cycling  toilet 
model.  I  have  seen  at  least  half  a  dozen 
radically  different  designs,  each  one  of 
which  was  "  smart  "  and  becoming.  This 
much  is  true  of  them  all,  the  design  and 
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fitting  were  done  with  the  woman  who 
wore  the  dress  in  mind,  and  not  some  com- 
posite bicycle-rider.  Very  few  women 
look  equally  well  in  several  styles.  Some 
one  is  best.  The  woman  with  the  Venus 
of  Milo  figure  and  the  woman  with  the 
Burne-Jones  type  of  femininity  can  not 
wear  the  same  'cycling  dress  with  im- 
punity. Yes,  they  can,  because  they  do, 
and  seem  to  survive  it,  but  the  effect  adds 
only  to  the  pseudo,  not  the  real,  gaiety  of 

nations. 

*     *     * 

The  periodical  diatribes  about  the  bad 

manners  of  Americans  may  as  well  cease. 

American    manners    can    never    improve 

perceptibly — in  cities,  at  any  rate — until 

the   problem   is   solved   of 

BAD  MANNERS         if  1       ,  -, 

how  to  carry  people  to  and 

VS.  INADEQUATE     „  ,-,       .     J    f   .nr 

from   their    daily   occupa- 

TRANSIT 

tions  without  herding  them 
after  a  fashion  that  would  be  considered 
a  disastrous  business  proposition  were  cat- 
tle concerned. 

In  no  other  country  on 
earth  can  such  daily 
scenes  be  witnessed  as  ob- 
tain for  example  at  the 
ends  of  that  famous 
bridge  connecting  the 
two  biggest  boroughs  of 
the  "  greatest  city  on 
earth"  (if  New  Yorkers 
are  to  be  believed  and 
Chicagoans  are  not  with- 
in hearing),  and  on  the  elevated  and  sur- 
face street-cars  in  both  these  and  other 
Xi  representative "  cities  of  these  United 
States.  When  the  throngs  pour  work- 
wards  in  the  mornings  and  homewards 
at  night,  the  pushing,  pulling,  howling, 
hauling,  jostling,  jamming,  grunting, 
growling,  and  swearing  scrimmage  of 
.men,  women,  and  children,  fighting 
first  for  seats  and  then  for  foothold,  is 
simply  uncivilized.  The  bad  manners 
of  these  throngs  are  more  the  result  than 
the  cause  of  the  proceedings.  This  is 
easily  proved  by  watching  the  deteriora- 
tion in  manners  of  any  one  hitherto 
shielded  from  such  daily  fray  whom  un- 
happy fate  compels  to  enter  the  lists  of 
those  would-be  peaceable  people  who  must 
fight  morning  and  night  without  prizes 
for  an  opportunity  to  pay  well  for  dis- 
graceful accommodations. 


A  very  little  stretching  of  the  thongs 
of  conventionalities  that  alone  bind  most 
of  us  as  yet  to  polite  usages  lets  us  down 
into  the  cultureless  depths.  For  a  stretch- 
ing process  nothing  competes  with  regular 
travel  in  American  public  vehicles  during 
"  rush  hours." 

By  adopting  and  living  up  to  the  motto 
"  a  minute  to  spare,"  instead  of  the 
present  one  of  "  not  a  minute  to  lose," 
wonders  would  of  course  be  worked  in  the 
comfort  as  well  as  in  the  behavior  of 
Americans;  but  as  a  people  we  seem 
actually  to  like  taking  life  so  hard  that  we 
do  not  rebel  at  anything  that  does  not 
touch  our  pockets.  Democracy's  original 
pass-word  of  You-are-as-good-as-I-am  has 
become  I-am-as-good-as-you-are-and-if-I- 
can  -  get  -  in  -  front  -  of  -  you  -  a  -  good- 
deal-better.  Barbarous  manners  are  a 
concomitant  of  this  doctrine. 

Packing  sixty  people  in  the  space  and 
air  due  to  sixteen  is  as  degrading  in  a 
street-car  as  in  a  tenement-house.  We 
shall  have  these  degrading  conditions  in 
street-cars  just  as  long  as  the  people  who 
pay  the  fares  put  up  with  such  indecent 
accommodations,  and  we  shall  put  up  with 
them  until  we  are  civilized  enough  to 
demand  something  better.  We  hug  the 
belief  that  we  are  the  greatest  people  on 
earth,  and  point  all  the  way  from  placidly 
to  patronizingly  to  our  ownership  of  the 
costliest  this,  and  the  biggest  that.  What 
boots  it  though  that  the  finest  private  cars 
in  existence  are  American  when  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  American  cities 
travel  daily  under  conditions  such  as  no 
European  is  asked  to  submit  to,  or  would 
submit  to  if  he  were  asked  ?  If  one  hates 
London's  gas-choked  underground,  one 
can  ride  on  or  in  the  'buses,  where  the 
person  who  rides  five  blocks  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  as  much  as  the  one  who  rides 
five  miles.  If  these  lumbering  vehicles, 
which,  however,  are  never  permitted  to 
take  on  a  passenger  after  the  seats  are 
occupied,  are  too  plebeian,  there  are  cabs 
— cheap  cabs.  But  in  New  York  and  in 
Chicago,  and  in — well? 

Though  morals  may  not  be  synonymous 
with  manners,  the  friction  in  daily  doings 
is  surprisingly  eased  or  augmented  ac- 
cording as  the  moral- and  immoral  alike 
have  regard  for  the  civilities  of  personal 
intercourse,  or  ignore  such  civilities. 
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SUMMER-HOME 
PROBLEM. 


How  can  a  man  act  civilly  in  a  mob 
possessed  with  but  one  desire,  and  that  one 
to  annihilate  him?  He  can't.  How  can 
American  manners  improve  while  the 
present  reaction  upon  the  individuals  who 
have  to  ride  in  public  vehicles  is  the  re- 
action of  savagery^ — modern,  to  be  sure, 
but  none  the  less  savagery?     They  can't. 

The  art  atmosphere  in  America  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  a  generation  of 
civil  engineers  would  help  us  more  just 
now  than  an  inundation  of  poets. 

If  we  had  to  do  many  of  the  things  we 
do  do,  how  quickly  we  should  rebel.  If 
some  grim  grimalkin  forced  us  on  our 
annual  summer-home  pilgrimages,  how 
hateful  would  seem  the 
fiend!  As  it  is,  the  repeti- 
tion each  spring  of  the  fic- 
tion that  "  everybody  "  is 
leaving  town  tempts  those  of  us  who  might 
otherwise  take  wit  for  an  anchor  and  stay 
where  we  were,  to  give  up  all  the  comforts 
of  home  and  go  off  to  accept  a  new  set  of 
discomforts  elsewhere. 

But  if  we  escape  summer-hotel  indiges- 
tion, summer-boarding-house 
typhoid,  and  summer-cottage 
malaria,  the  summer-vacation 
madness,  as  we  experience  it 
now  even,  is  not  without  a  value. 
It  makes  us  appreciative  of 
home. 

There  is  on  the  other  hand 
an  anti-city,  pro-nature  yearn- 
ing that  comes  upon  us  in  the 
spring  that  is  good  for  us.  If 
we  could  or  would  indulge  that  rightfully 
and  generously  it  would  sweep  many  of 
the  wilted  vine-leaves  out  of  our  hair,  the 
cobwebs  out  of  our  brains,  and  smooth 
many  Philistine  quirks  out  of  our  souls. 
But  we  mistake  the  call  of  the  woods,  the 
fields,  the  hills,  the  sea,  willfully  or 
blindly,  and  follow  the  fashion — the 
stupid  fashion — of  covering  up  country 
life  with  city  veneer  till  it  and  we  are 
brummagem  throughout. 

It  was  a  pathetic  old  woman  on  a  city 
charity  list  who,  after  being  placed  com- 
fortably in  the  country  where  she  could  be 
self-supporting,  as  she  really  seemed  to 
desire  to  be,  returned  to  her  poverty- 
stricken  den  in  the  town.     She  gave  as 


an  explanation  of  her  exchange  of  comfort 
for  discomfort  that  she  would  rather 
starve,  with  neighbors  to  talk  to,  than 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  nothing  but  trees 
to  look  at.  But  people  with  more  re- 
sources within  themselves  and  money 
enough  to  do  as  they  please  are  beginning 
to  please  to  do  more  as  the  English  peo- 
ple in  corresponding  social  positions  do. 
This  is  to  own  and  make  family  head- 
quarters in  country  homes,  and  live  in 
cities  for  brief  seasons  only.  Make  any- 
thing the  fashion  in  this  country  and  it 
is  bound  to  have  a  large  following.  This 
particular  fashion  desenves  well  at  our 
hands.  It  is  already  good  for  mothers, 
and  best  for  the  children,  but  pretty  hard 
for  the  paterfamilias  who  finds  his  ducats 
only  by  delving  daily  in  the  town. 

The  masculine  commuter  doubtless  de- 
serves at  present  much  of  the  more  or 
less  satirical  pity  bestowed  upon  him  by 
facetious  urbanites.  But  by  and  by  he  will 
not  need  it.  "  He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last."  The  commuter  can  laugh  when  he 
has  learned  not  to  pity  himself,  not  to 
look  upon  the  country  as  an  economical 
makeshift  or  a  sacrifice  for  the  little  men 
and  women  in  the  family,  not  as  a  poor 
copy  of  a  poor  city  on  a  poor  scale,  when 
he  regards  the  country  home  as  offering 
the  maximum  amount  of  advantages  and 
the  minimum  of  disadvantages. 

This  the  country  home  will  do  when  the 
country  schools  are  improved,  when  our 
postal  service  includes  a  cheap  parcels 
post,  when  roads  are  good — when  the 
millennium  arrives,  you  say?  Not  so  long 
to  wait,  even  so ;  the  millennium  will  be- 
gin when  we  learn  not  to  try  to  force  our- 
selves through  the  national  type  mold 
which  has  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the 
golden  calf,  and  commence  to  differenti- 
ate ourselves  as  a  people  into  individuals. 


If  I  had  not  been  through  every  phase 
of  the  "  club  movement,"  had  not  "  be- 
longed to  "  clubs  as  widely  divergent  as 
press  clubs  and  Browning  societies,  long 
.  before    the    much-talked-of 

General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  was  thought  of, 
I  should  fear  that  my  pres- 
ent view  of  women's  clubs,  which  dissents 
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a  good  deal  from  that  emotional  one 
widely  held  by  women,  might  be  due  Lo 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mne  months  ago  I  asked,  "  Are  club- 
women to  be  taken  seriously  ?  "  and  an- 
swered myself  in  part  by  saying : — 

Nobody  who  is  present  at  any  meeting  of 
club-women  can  doubt  their  earnestness,  or 
at  least  that  they  take  themselves  seriously 
for  the  time.     But  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  not    in    the    string    that    ties 
up  the   bag,   but   in   eating  the 
pudding,  as  the  homely  old  say- 
ing has  it. 

All  remember  what  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  passed  over  the 
country  when  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Federation 
took  place  at  Denver.  The  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  were  there 
and  the  thousands  of  clubs  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wo- 
men represented  were  told  of 
over  again.  Anything  so  im- 
portant as  the  biennial  utterances  of 
women  selected  out  of  the  entire  field  of 
women's  clubs  to  represent  club-women's 
ideas  and  achievements  and  aspirations 
would,  it  was  thought,  interest  every  club- 
woman everywhere.  So  it  was  proposed  that 
the  "  papers "  and  addresses  should  be 
printed  and  sold  for  a  very  modest  sum.  It 
was  thought  to  be  worth  while  to  publish  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  fourth  and  (then) 
latest  biennial  if  only  one  thousand  of  all 
the  many,  many  thousands  of  club-women  in 
the  land  said  they  desired  a  copy.  As  I  had 
been  unable  to  be  present  at  the  biennial, 
I  desired  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  sent  the  price  of  the  proposed  book 
to  the  designated  official. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  money  was  re- 
turned after  a  time  with  the  astounding 
statement  that  less  than  five  hundred  women 
of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  great 
country  wanted  the  book  enough  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  hence  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  publish  it.  What  does  this  prove? 
Everybody  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
Mine  are  that  woman's  place  in  the  scheme 
of  creation  and  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion did  not  begin  with  and  does  not  depend 
upon  women's  clubs,  and  that  this  fact  some 
women  in  some  clubs,  notably  some  founders 
and  some  officials,  and  those  who  read  the 
"  papers "  and  make  the  speeches,  some- 
times overlook. 

The  club-women  of  the  country  in  many 
instances  are  working  for  a  "  cause "  or 
causes ;  others  are  in  pursuit  of  personal  cul- 
ture; many  more,  although  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit it,  look  upon  the  club  as  a  cudgel  with 
which  to  hammer  together  a  kind  of  social 


throne.  I  hail  with  admiration  all  the  really 
worth-while  work,  all  the  healthy  recrea- 
tion, and  all  the  wholesome  inspiration  that 
are  the  outcome  of  clubs,  or  to  which  the 
clubs  contribute,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  all  three  in  some  clubs.  But  some  club- 
women really  ought  to  develop  their  sense 
of  humor,  their  sense  of  proportion,  and 
their  knowledge  of  mental  perspective. 

Women's  clubs  are  a  phase  of  the  times, — 
a  good  phase,  on  the  whole,— but  its  impress 
upon  the  times  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
the  women  who  read  papers  and  made 
speeches  at  the  biennial  thought  it,  or  else 
more  than  five  hundred  people  in  this  great 
country  would  desire  to  have  the  addresses 
to  read  and  ponder  over.  On  the  whole,  it 
must  be  that  club-women  do  not  take  them- 
selves and  tne  "  club  movement  "  so  serious- 
ly all  the  time  as  they  do  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Dooley  says,  apropos  of  learning  to 
play  golf,  that  if  a  man  takes  his  wife  with 
him,  and  she  gets  her  name  in  the  papers, 
that  counts  one.  If  there  were  no  news- 
papers in  whose  reports  so  many  women  are 
striving  to  count  one,  if  the  furore  for  be- 
ing "  among  those  present "  at  club  festiv- 
ities were  not  epidemic,  which  it  is,  then 
clubs  would  be  pruned  of  some  of  their  least 
useful  and  least  truly  ornamental  members. 
But  wishes  are  not  horses,  and  human  na- 
ture is  not  infallible,  and  some  of  the  asso- 
ciated effort  in  women's  clubs  makes  for  a 
higher  standard  of  womanhood  and  a  better 
world. 

The  apology  for  repeating  this  is,  for 
one  thing,  because  it  is  just  as  pertinent 
now  as  it  was  nine  months  ago,  and  because 
while  the  opinions  offended  many  club- 
women in  many  quarters  then,  several  of 
late  have  been  quoting  parts  of  it  (without 
credit)  in  various  publications.  The  point 
of  the  matter  is  that  other  women  beside 
myself  who  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
scoffers  at  women's  clubs,  who  in  fact  are 
"  club-women,"  are  beginning  to  see  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  club  movement. 
It  must  be  that  there  are  others  beside 
myself  who  could  wish  that  the  character- 
istic habit  of  inflation  abroad  in  this  coun- 
try had  not  blown  the  "  club  movement " 
into  a  Fourth-of-July  size  of 
balloon  when  the  rightful  size 
is  a  toy  balloon  good  to-  play 
with,  and  with  a  whistle  at- 
tached that  is  useful  to  attract 
attention  with,  but  likely  to 
make  more  noise  than  music  if 
not  used  judiciously. 
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WHILE  practicing  law  in  a  small 
town  in  the  beautiful  Montrose 
Valley  in  Western  Colorado,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  had  two  clients,  who  may 
be  called  Thomas  Jackson  and  Joseph 
Duvall,  partners  engaged  in  working  a 
small  silver-mine  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Mountains  some  little  distance  from  Mont- 
rose, the  county-seat.  I  had  been  engaged 
in  several  matters  for  them,  and  knew  all 
about  their  business  affairs  and  personal 
relations.  They  were  prosperous  miners 
and  firm  friends,  having  been  associated  as 
partners  in  different  sections  of  the  West 
for  several  years. 

I  had  drawn  up  their  partnership  con- 
tract, which  was,  however,  but  a  copy  of  an 
older  instrument,  applied  to  more  recent 
conditions.  They  had  $10,000  in  cash  in 
a  bank  in  Gunnison,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  a  mine  near 
Crested  Butte,  a  short  time  before.  They 
had  also  some  $2,500  or  $3,000  in  cash  and 
assay-office  certificates,  also  in  the  same 
bank.  Their  contract  made  them  equal 
partners  in  everything,  with  remainder 
to  the  survivor  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either;  that  is,  the  surviving  partner  was 
the  other's  heir.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  in  case 
either  wished  to  "  pull  out."  In  that  case, 
the  money  on  hand  was  to  be  divided 
equally  and  the  half  interest  of  one  in  the 
mine  bought  or  sold  by  the  other  at  the 
price  they  had  paid  for  it,  but  neither 
could  sell  to  a  third  party  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.  The  mine  was  worth,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  some  $25,000, 
considerably  more  than  they  had  paid  for 
it. 

They  were  sober  and  industrious  men, 
as  miners  go,  but  had  doubtless  seen  their 
share  of  the  wild  life  and  sports  of  West- 
ern mining-camps. 

One  very  hot  day  in  the  middle  of  July, 
Jackson  sent  for  me  to  come  up  to  the 
gulch  where  they  were  located.  Duvall, 
the  messenger  told  me,  had  been  found 
murdered  in  his  bed  that  day,  and  Jackson 
wanted  me  to  be  present  at  the  inquest, 


which  was  to  be  held  on  the  morrow.  The 
messenger  did  not  know  who  had  killed  the 
man,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  commit 
himself  to  any  statement,  so  I  did  not 
question  him  much,  preferring  to  hear  my 
first  account  of  the  case  from  Jackson  and 
the  testimony  before  the  coroner's  jury. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  up  there,  in 
company  with  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  coroner.  I 
found  it  a  very  ugly  tease,  indeed.  The 
evidence  at  the  inquest  was  very  clear  and 
positive,  as  far  as  it  went.  It  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  disputed  in  any  particular, 
and  plainly  implicated  Jackson  as  the 
murderer  of  his  partner,  although  the 
idea  seemed  incredible  to  the  witnesses 
themselves,  who  knew  both  the  men  well, 
and  also  their  past  loyalty  to  each  other. 

They  had  lived  alone  in  a  little  cabin  on 
or  adjacent  to  their  mining-claim.  Du- 
vall, it  appeared,  had  been  sick  with  some 
sort  of  a  fever  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
a  doctor  had  been  attending  him  for  some 
days  past.  There  was  nothing  serious 
about  his  case,  and  Jackson  had  been 
taking  such  care  of  him  as  he  seemed  to 
need  and  also  working  in  the  mine  close 

Dr.  Walker,  the  attending  plrysician, 
usually  arrived  at  the  cabin  in  his  rounds, 
at  about  noon,  and  had  always  found  Jack- 
son with  his  partner  awaiting  his  arrival. 
On  this  day,  however,  the  doctor  was  a  lit- 
tle late,  and  did  not  reach  the  cabin  until 
half-past  one.  He  did  not  see  Jackson 
anywhere  about,  but  finding  the  door  un- 
locked he  opened  it  and  was  about  to  step 
inside  when  he  was  confronted  with  the 
ghastly  sight  of  Duvall  lying  in  his  ac- 
customed place  on  the  bed  by  the  door, 
with  a  bullet-hole  in  his  head.  Still 
standing  in  the  open  door,  the  doctor 
called  to  a  man  named  Bradbury — who 
was  sitting  by  his  cabin  across  the  gulch 
— and  shouted  "  Murder !  •"  Bradbury  had 
been  casually  watching  the  doctor  as  he 
rode  up  and  dismounted,  and  heard  the 
alarm  immediately,  but  could  not  go  over 
himself,  as  he  was  crippled  with  a  broken 
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leg  not  yet  quite  well.  He  joined  in. 
spreading  the  alarm,  however,  and  other 
miners  soon  appeared  npon  the  scene. 
Jackson  was  found  down  in  his  mine,  ap- 
parently knowing  nothing  about  the 
tragedy.  The  body  and  the  entire  contents 
of  the  cabin  were  left  undisturbed  for  the 
inspection  of  the  coroner,  although  the 
premises,  inside  and  out,  were  given  a 
thorough  examination  by  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  miners,  in  search  of  some  trace  of  the 
man  who  had  done  the  deed.  No  such 
trace  was  found. 

The  house  where  the  two  men  lived  was 
an  ordinary  pine-log  cabin,  about  twelve 
feet  by  fifteen,  with  a  light  roof  of  poles 
and  long  grass  as  a  thatch.  It  was  well 
furnished  for  a  miners'  cabin,  containing 
a  pine  table,  three  or  four  stools,  cook- 
stove  and  utensils,  cupboard  for  dishes 
and  food,  a  bedstead  with  mattress,  straw 
pillows,  blankets,  etc.,  a  clock,  and  a  small 
bureau  with  a  mirror  attached.  The  top  of 
the  bureau  was  covered  with  several  arti- 
cles— a  few  books,  decks  of  cards,  pipes, 
shaving  apparatus,  pieces  of  string,  etc., 
and  a  revolver  had  usually  been  seen  there. 
Just  in  front  of  the  bureau  a  revolver  was 
found  by  the  miners,  although  they  could 
not  say  that  it  was  the  same  one  they  had 
seen  lying  on  the  bureau  at  different  times. 
On  a  shelf  near  the  head  of  the  bed  there 
was  also  a  revolver,  within  Duvall's  reach, 
and  several  other  little  articles.  The  bed 
stood  in  the  corner,  head  to  the  front  wall 
of  the  cabin,  and  the  bureau  stood  against 
the  same  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
There  was  a  window  on  one  side  of  the 
room  about  the  middle. 

The  cabin  stood  in  an  open  level  space 
of  ground,  probably  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  was  in  plain  sight  and  hearing 
of  Bradbury's  cabin,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant and  directly  opposite  across  the  gulch, 
and  also  in  view  of  another  cabin  farther 
up  the  stream.  Without  a  tree  or  a  rock  to 
obstruct  the  view,  the  cabin  had  been  in 
plain  sight,  and  had  been  seen  by  at 
least  five  men,  from  a  while  before  noon 
that  day  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  doctor.  All  the  witnesses  testified  that 
no  one  could  have  approached  the  house 
without  being  seen  by  some  of  them,  and 
that  no  stranger  had  been  in  the  gulch 
that  day,  and  that  nobody  was  there  but 
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the  five  men  who  belonged  there,  and  they 
were  in  sight  of  each  other  from  noon  un- 
til the  murder  was  discovered.  No  one 
had  heard  any  shots  fired,  but  there  had 
been  a  strong  wind  blowing  up  the  gulch 
all  day. 

Dr.  Walker  testified  to  finding  the  body, 
as  described.  Duvall,  he  said,  had  been 
killed  by  a  pistol  shot,  there  being  a  wound 
in  the  head,  which  must  have  caused  in- 
stant death.  The  man  had  died  instantly, 
the  body  lying  in  an  easy,  natural  position, 
as  though  sleeping.  He  was  in  all  prob- 
ability killed  in  his  sleep.  He  lay  on  his 
back  with  his  head  on  a  pillow,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  him,  lying  up  against 
the  wall,  was  another  straw  pillow,  and  in 
this  pillow  the  pistol-ball  was  found,  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  man's  head.  Du- 
vall could  not  possibly  have  shot  himself, 
either  by  design  or  accident,  as  the  shot 
must  certainly  have  killed  him  so  quickly 
that  he  could  not  have  thrown  the  gun 
from  where  he  lay  to  the  place  in  which  it 
was  found.  The  shot  was  fired  at  close 
range,  not  farther  than  across  the  room; 
might  have  come  from  the  door,  but  could 
not  have  been  fired  through  the  window, 
as  in  that  case  the  ball  would  have  entered 
the  body  at  an  angle,  when  in  fact  it  went 
straight  through  the  head  and  into  the  pil- 
low immediately  opposite.  The  body 
was  still  warm  when  he  examined  it,  after 
giving  the  alarm,  and  the  smoke  and  smell 
of  powder  were  still  perceptible  in  the 
room  when  he  opened  the  door,  but  imme- 
diately blew  out.  He  thought,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  door  had  not  been 
opened  before  since  the  shot  was  fired. 

The  gun  with  which  the  crime  was  prob- 
ably committed  had  been  found  on  the 
floor,  just  in  front  of  the  bureau.  When 
picked  up  it  had  five  full  cartridges  in  it 
and  one  empty  one,  recently  fired.  It  was 
an  ordinary  six-shooter,  45-caliber  revol- 
ver, not  self-cocking,  with  rim-fire  ham- 
mer. 

Jackson  insisted  on  making  a  state- 
ment, although  I  advised  him  not  to  say 
anything.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  would  tell  all  he  knew.  He  had 
come  back  to  the  room  about  twelve  o'clock 
and  got  some  lunch  and  gave  Duvall  some. 
Duvall  then  took  his  medicine  and  soon 
after   went  to   sleep,   and  he  (Jackson) 
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closed  the  doors  just  as  the  clock  struck 
one,  and  went  back  to  his  work.  That  was 
all  he  knew  about  the  killing.  He  then  de- 
scribed their  business  relations,  as  I  have 
detailed  them,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
Duvall  had  become  a  little  discouraged 
since  he  had  been  sick,  and  had  talked 
some  about  "  pulling  out  n  and  going  back 
East.  Jackson  did  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  talk,  however,  believing 
that  Duvall  would  change  his  feelings  and 
be  all  right  when  he  got  well.  It  would 
have  embarrassed  Jackson  somewhat  to 
pay  Duvall  out  of  the  mine,  as  he 
could  not  have  raised  enough  money  with- 
out bonding  the  mine,  and  he  would  not 
willingly  have  done  that.  Duvall  had  said, 
though,  that  it  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence about  the  money.  He  had  never 
heard  Duvall  say  anything  about  having 
any  folks  or  relatives  anywhere,  and 
did  n't  suppose  he  had  any,  but  he  (Jack- 
son) wanted  it  understood  that  if  his  dead 
partner  had  a  mother,  wife,  or  children, 
they  should  have  Duvall's  share  just  the 
same.  In  case  of  other  claimants,  it  would 
be  different.  He  did  n't  shoot  Joe,  and  he 
didn't  suppose  he  had  any,  but  he  (Jack- 
a  thousand  dollars  reward  for  the  "  cuss's 
hide  in  any  condition."  He  said  also  that 
the  pistol  found  on  the  floor  was  his 
(Jackson's),  and  that  he  had  laid  it  down 
that  morning  on  the  front  part  of  the  bu- 
reau, fully  loaded.  He  marked  the  exact 
place  where  it  had  been  lying  on  the  bu- 
reau, and  the  place  where  it  was  found  on 
the  floor  was  also  marked. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  testimony 
given  at  a  long  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  witnesses,  and  it  was  apparently  a 
complete  statement  of  the  case.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  more  evidence  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  was  clear,  and,  from  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  and  surround- 
ing circumstances,  it  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. And,  unless  some  other  evidence 
was  found,  it  was  enough  to  convict  Jack- 
son of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  As  it 
stood,  it  was  clearly  sufficient  to  force  the 
coroner's  jury  to  hold  Jackson  without 
bail,  to  await  action  by  the  grand  jury. 
So  he  was  brought  to  the  county-seat  and 
placed  in  jail,  to  await  his  trial  at  the  Sep- 
tember term  of  court,  and  I  was  retained 
to  defend  him. 


It  was  an  ugly  case,  and  the  more  I 
studied  over  it  the  worse  it  appeared.  It 
would  look  bad  to  a  Colorado  jury.  If  it 
had  been  any  kind  of  a  fair  fight  little 
would  have  been  thought  of  it.  Even  if 
Jackson  had  undertaken  to  kill  Duvall, 
and  had  done  so,  after  giving  him  any  kind 
of  a  show  to  defend  himself,  his  neighbors 
might  have  thought  it  rather  strange  that 
he  should  have  wanted  to  kill  his  old  part- 
ner; but  they  would  have  concluded  that 
he  probably  had  his  reasons  for  it,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  But  to  shoot  his  friend 
when  he  was  sick  and  helpless  and  prob- 
ably asleep,  was  a  very  different  affair.  It 
was  a  cold-blooded,  cowardly  murder,  and 
one  that  had  all  the  elements  in  it,  to  the 
Western  mind,  that  called  for  a  hanging. 
From  the  popular  point  of  view,  if  Jack- 
son did  not  do  it,  it  was  clearly  his  busi- 
ness to  show  who  did,  for  somebody  had  to 
hang  for  this.  It  was  hard  for  strangers, 
and  still  harder  for  his  neighbors,  to  be- 
lieve that  Jackson  would  be  guilty  of  such 
an  atrocious  crime,  and  yet  there  was  that 
old  question — "  But  if  he  did  n't  do  it, 
who  did  ?  " — which  every  criminal  law- 
yer dreads  more  than  anything  else.  I  knew 
that  I  would  have  to  face  and  answer  that 
terrible  question — which  is  not  according 
to  law,  is  not  evidence,  is  not  justice,  nor 
even  common  sense;  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, has  sent  more  men  to  the  gallows, 
guilty  or  innocent,  than  anything  else 
besides  positive  proof.  That  is  the  convict- 
ing-point  in  nearly  all  cases  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  It  is  the  extra-legal 
question  which  calls  for  a  victim,  and 
which,  until  it  is  answered  by  producing 
another  victim,  overrides  all  evidence,"  ail 
"  reasonable  doubts,"  all  law,  all  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  all  instructions  of  the 
court,  and  brings  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  the  accused  because  there  is  no  one 
else  to  convict.  A  crime  like  this  in  Colo- 
rado would  call  for  a  conviction  of  some- 
body, and  I  would  have  to  answer  that 
awful  question  or  lose  my  case  and  my 
client  lose  his  life. 

After  talking  with  Jackson  many  times 
and  becoming  impressed  with  his  steadfast 
loyalty  to  his  friend,  and  also  learning  his 
record,  which  I  hunted  up  elsewhere,  I  was 
convinced  that  he  was  innocent,  even  if  I 
had  ever  had  any  doubts  about  it.    So  were 
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his  friends  and  neighbors,  but  he  did  not 
have  very  man}',  and  they  were  not  the 
men  who  would  try  hirn.  He  would  be 
tried  by  men  of  Montrose  County,  who  had 
never  known  of  him  until  they  heard  he 
was  the  man  who  had  shot  his  partner 
when  he  was  sick  and  asleep.  And  they 
would  hear  that  cold,  hard  evidence  and 
try  him  on  that  fatal  question,  "  If  he 
did  n't  do  it,  who  did  ?  " 

Bradbury  and  all  the  other  witnesses  had 
sworn  no  one  else  had  been  around  there, 
and  that  if  there  had  been  they  would  have 
seen  him.  This  is  what  we  call  "  negative 
evidence,"  but  it  is  usually  very  nearly 
positive  proof,  as  in  this  case,  until  it  is 
controverted.  The  only  way  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  somebody  else  about  was  to 
produce  the  man.  I  consulted  Jackson  on 
this  point.  Was  there  anybody  else  ?  Did 
he  suspect  anybody  ?  Did  Duvall  have  any 
enemies  ?  Could  it  have  been  any  of  those 
people  up  at  the  gulch? 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  n't  any  of  them 
fellers.  They  was  all  right.  An'  Brad- 
bury 'd  ha'  seen  'em,  anyhow.  An'  Brad- 
bury he  could  n't  walk  a  step,  with  his  only 
leg  broke,  so  it  couldn't  ha'  been  him. 
An'  his  partner,  the  only  man  he  'd  keer 
about  swearin'  a  lie  fer,  was  down  to  town 
that  day.  It  was  some  d — n  Greaser  or 
other,  that  had  it  in  fer  Joe;  no  white 
man  would  do  a  thing  like  that.  Them 
Greasers  is  awful  sneakin'  in  their  ways, 
an'  carry  spite  as  long  as  they  live.  They 
can  be  as  sneakin'  and  sly  as  a  TJte  Injun 
in  slippin'  up  on  a  feller.  Some  Greaser 
might  ha'  been  layin'  up  under  the  side 
of  the  shack  all  night  before  and  all  morn- 
in',  and  then  slipped  in  the  back  door  after 
1  left.  But,  no ;  that  'could  n't  ha'  been, 
'cause  the  dog  would  ha'  found  'im,  an' 
then  how'd  he  get  away?  But  he  might 
ha'  worked  it  somehow.  There  was  a 
Greaser  undertook  to  knife  Joe  down  to 
Ouray  one  winter,  but  Joe  took  his  knife 
away  from  'im  and  beat  in  his  head.  It 
might  be  him.  Bat  Masterson  he  knowed 
the  cuss,  and  maybe  he  could  locate  'im 
now.    It  might  pay  to  look  'im  up." 

There  was  not  much  prospect  about 
that,  but  I  went  over  to  Denver  and  hunt- 
ed up  Masterson.  He  remembered  the 
fracas  at  Ourav  and  knew  the  Mexican. 


"  But  Jack  Collison  here  plugged  him  at 
Leadville  last  summer,"  he  said. 

Jack,  who  was  present,  was  all  broke  up 
to  think  he  had  disposed  of  a  Mexican  who 
might  have  been  of  use  eventually,  and  re- 
marked in  the  polite  and  well-bred  man- 
ner for  which  he  is  noted,  that  "  Ef  I  'd  'a' 
knowed  yer  wanted  to  hang  'im,  I  'd  '.1' 
taken  great  pleasure  in  savin'  'im  fer  yer. 
I  could  ha'  winged  him  kind  0'  frequent 
like,  and  kep'  'im  laid  up  till  yer  got  ready 
fer  'im,  jest  as  well  as  not.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  other  cuss  of  the  breed 
would  do  jest  as  well.  You  ketch  one  to 
suit  yer,  an'  I  '11  come  up  an'  swear  to  'im. 
They  all  look  alike  to  me." 

But  that  would  not  do,  either.  We 
could  not  hang  even  a  Greaser  without 
showing  that  some  Greaser  had  been 
around  there  about  that  time.  If  a  Mexi- 
can or  a  Chinaman  had  been  around,  it 
might  have  been  different. 

I  hunted  up  Jackson's  record,  as  before 
remarked,  and  found  it  a  very  good  one  for 
the  purpose.  I  got  his  whole  career — his 
Western  career,  that  is ;  it  does  n't  signify 
in  our  practice  why  a  man  might  have 
left  the  East  for  the  frontier.  Jackson 
had  been  in  at  some  killings,  it  was  true, 
but  they  all  seemed  regular,  as  such  things 
go  in  this  country.  He  and  Duvall  first 
met  each  other  with  their  backs  together 
when  they  thus  shot  their  way  out  of  one 
of  the  worst  fights  that  Tombstone  ever 
had  in  its  roughest  days.  They  had  be- 
come "  blood  relations  "  there  and  in  some 
other  hard-fought  battles.  Either  one 
would  have  died  for  the  other  at  any  time, 
and  each  had  fixed  himself  to  do  so  more 
than  once.  Jackson  got  the  drop  on  a 
sworn  enemy  at  Crested  Butte  once,  but, 
finding  that  the  man  was  not  armed,  had 
sent  him  away  to  get  his  gun  and  calmly 
waited  his  return,  although  his  enemy  was 
known  to  be  a  dead  shot.  He  came  back, 
and  they  had  it,  and  Jackson  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  and  left  for  dead.  Then 
Duvall  came  in  and  carried  him  away,  and 
then  went  gunning  for  the  other  fellow — 
and  got  shot,  too,  but  killed  his  man  before 
he  fell.  And  they  had  several  other  close 
shaves  of  that  kind,  but  always  square 
fights,  and  always  together.  Such  men 
may  be  considered  rough,  but  they  do  not 
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shoot  sick  or  sleeping  men,  friend  or  ene- 
my. It  was  a  good  record,  a  first-class 
record,  for  the  purpose,  if  I  could  only  get- 
it  into  the  evidence ;  but  I  did  n't  see  how 
I  was  going  to  do  that.  Still,  it  did  not 
meet  the  dreaded  question,  "  If  he  did  n't 
do  it,  who  did  ?  " 

I  worked  hard  on  the  case,  in  getting  up 
that  history  and  getting  it  before  every 
man  in  Montrose  County  who  might  be 
eligible  for  jury  service.  And  I  inter- 
viewed the  witnesses  and  examined  the 
cabin  and  surroundings  until  I  knew  all 
there  was  to  be  known  about  the  case.  I 
puzzled  over  and  worked  out  every  theory 
1  could  imagine.  But  none  of  them  would 
fit.  I  put  some  good  detectives  on  the  job, 
and  they  worked  hard  at  it,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  all  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jackson  must  have  done 
it,  or,  "  If  he  did  n't  do  it,  who  did?  " 

A  few  days  before  the  trial  I  went  to 
see  Jackson  again.  I  found  him  as  cool 
as  he  always  had  been,  but  he  had  given  up 
the  case. 

"  It 's  all  right,"  said  he.  "  I  kin  take 
my  medicine,  and  I  guess  I  '11  have  it  to 
do.  I  'd  like  to  live  long  enough,  though, 
to  ketch  that  other  fellow,  and  then  they 
might  hang  me  and  welcome.  They  '11 
convict  me,  sure,  and  I  don't  blame  'em. 
I  would  if  I  was  on  a  jury  with  that  sort 
of  evidence.  But  I  want  yer  to  do  what 
yer  can  fer  your  own  credit.  And  I  want 
yer  to  do  something  else  fer  me.  I  ain't 
got  much  longer  to  live,  an'  I  ain't  got  no 
folks  an'  neither  had  Joe,  as  fer  as  I  know. 
Before  the  trial  comes  off,  I  want  yer  to 
draw  up  some  sort  of  a  paper — you  know 
how  to  fix  it — transferring  that  stuff  up 
at  Gunnison  and  the  mine  to  you  as  trus- 
tee. You  'd  better  go  to  Gunnison  to-mor- 
row an'  git  that  money.  I  '11  give  yer  a 
check  for  it.  That  '11  fix  that,  an'  you 
draw  up  the  papers  about  the  mine.  You 
are  to  have  a  thousand  dollars  for  defend- 
ing me.  That's  all  right.  Now,  besides  that, 
you  are  to  have  five  thousand  dollars  to 
ketch  and  hang  the  other  feller  after  I  'm 
gone.  An'  all  the  rest  of  the  property  goes 
fer  expenses,  if  needed.  You  ketch  'im  and 
hang  'im,  and  charge  it  to  my  estate.  I  d 
ruther  fix  'im  myself,  but  I  s'pose  I  can't. 
You'll  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  my  trial 
out  of  that  money,  but  I  s'pose  there  '11  be 


about  ten  thousand  dollars  cash  and  the 
mine  left.  The  mine  is  worth  about 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  You  '<] 
better  keep  her  agoin',  and  not  sell.  If 
there  's  anything  left  after  yer  git  that  fel- 
ler, you  kin  have  it.  Only  if  any  folks 
turn  up  fer  Joe,  they  are  to  have  his  share, 
whatever  it  is.  Fix  the  papers  that  way, 
an'  don't  say  no  more  about  it." 

I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  but  I  found 
he  was  determined  to  have  it  just  that  way 
and  no  other.  So  I  "  fixed  the  papers." 
But  I  made  him  take  a  private  contract 
from  me  to  the  effect  that  if  he  should 
happen  to  get  off  somehow,  the  property 
should  revert  to  him.  He  said  that  that 
was  all  right,  but  didn't  think  that  it 
would  ever  cut  any  figure. 

The  trial  came  on,  with  things  just  as 
they  were.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe the  trial.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  was  a  hard-fought  case,  and  I  did 
the  best  I  could  for  Jackson  and  got  a 
great  reputation  for  the  way  I  worked  at 
it  and  fought  the  case.  The  court  favored 
us  as  much  as  it  could,  and  gave  us  but 
little,  if  any,  cause  for  claiming  error. 
And  it  charged  especially  against  that 
question  we  feared,  telling  the  jury  that  it- 
was  none  of  their  business  who  killed  Du- 
vall  if  it  were  not  proved  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt "  that  Jackson  did  it. 
But  with  every  chance  we  were  entitled  to 
and  with  all  the  work  I  could  do,  we  lost 
the  case, — or  nearly  so.  The  verdict  was  a 
surprise  to  all  except,  possibly,  to  Divine 
Omniscience,  which  is  alleged  by  some  to 
have  foreknowledge  of  the  ways  of  petit 
juries.  The  jury  finally  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  with 
a  sentence  of  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  one  man  on 
that  jury  made  a  speech  to  his  fellows  that 
had  more  effect  on  them  than  all  that  was 
said  by  the  witnesses,  court,  and  lawyers. 
After  the  jury  had  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict,  he  soon  found  that  all  the 
rest  of  them  were  determined  to  hang 
Jackson,  because  they  did  not  know  any- 
body else  to  hang.  Then  he  declared 
himself :  "  I  was  in  that  killing  at  Tomb- 
stone, where  seventeen  men  were  killed  out 
of  a  possible  twenty-two  shot,  and  I  saw 
Jackson  there.    I  never  saw  him  before, 
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and  I  've  never  seen  him  since  until  this 
trial  commenced.  I  've  a  chunk  of  lead 
in  my  pocket  now  that  come  from  his 
gun  and  was  dug  out  of  my  hide.  I  've 
been  carrying  it  fer  him  f er  ten  years,  and 
if  he  hadn't  got  into  this  scrape  I  'd  have 
got  him  some  time  or  he  'd  have  finished 
me.  I  've  got  him  now  where  I  can  hang 
him  if  I  want  to.  Maybe  you  think  I  'm 
going  to  do  it.  But  I  ain't.  I  am  not 
that  kind  of  a  cuss.  But  if  I  voted  to 
hang  him,  it  might  look  that  way.  So 
yer  see  that  I  can  never  agree  to  a 
verdict  for  hanging  without  convicting 
myself  of  being  a  d — n  ornery  hound. 
Now,  I  know  that  no  man  who  fought  like 
Jackson  did  at  Tombstone  that  day  ever 
shot  a  man  in  his  sleep — and  yer  know 
it,  too.  The  evidence  that  we  have  to  go 
by  is  right  square  agin  him,  I  know;  but 
it  don't  convince  me,  and  I  don't  have  lo 
agree  to  it.  Now,  I  '11  tell  yer  that  in 
order  to  prevent  a  disagreement  of  this 
jury  and  give  another  fool  jury  a  chance 
to  hang  this  man,  which  they  probably 
would  do,  I  '11  agree  to  a  penitentiary 
sentence.  There  must  be  no  hanging  and 
no  hung  jury  this  trip.  Them 's  my 
terms;  and  if  they  ain't  agreed  to,  I  give 
'  each  one  of  yer  square  and  regular  notice 
right  now  of  gun-play  the  first  chance. 
When  it 's  agreed,  wake  me  up.  I  've  had 
my  say." 

They  wrangled  over  it  for  two  days,  and 
then  agreed  to  it. 

I  might  have  delayed  matters  by  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  and  appeal,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  there  was  no 
question  of  law  involved,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  risk  a  new  trial  anyhow.  We  could  not 
depend  on  getting  on  the  next  jury  some 
other  fellow  that  Jackson  had  shot  at. 
There  were  not  many  such  left  to  tell 
about  it.  Men  known  to  be  dead  are  not 
eligible  for  jury-service  in  Colorado.  I 
went  to  talk  with  Jackson  about  it,  and 
found  his  mind  made  up  on  that  point,  too. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  we  ain't  got  no  time 
nor  money  to  waste  on  law's  delay,  and 
all  that  fer  me.  Save  them  for  the 
other  feller." 

"What  other  fellow?" 

"Why,  that  feller  what  done  up  my 
partner.  You  've  saved  my  life,  and  I  'm 
glad  of  it  now.      Not  but  what  I 'd  a 


heap  ruther  hang,  of  course,  than  go  to 
the  pen,  if  it  war  n't  fer  one  thing.  I 
want  to  git  that  other  feller.  That 
trustee  business  I  give  you  still  goes,  till 
1  get  out,  only  you  've  got  something 
more  to  do  to  earn  your  five  thousand 
dollars.  You  must  ketch  that  feller,  and 
then  you'll  have  to  defend  'im,  maybe, 
if  you  git  'im  anyways  soon." 

"Why  should  I  defend  him?" 

"Why,  because  I  want  'im!  Sabe? 
You  ketch  'im  and  have  'im  locked  up, 
but  you  must  n't  let  'em  hang  'im.  Work 
things  so  as  to  keep  'im  on  hand  till 
I  git  out,  and  I  '11  fix  'im.  That's  what 
I'm  alivin'  fer  now.  An',  say,  don't  yer 
go  monkeyin'  around  about  a  pardon  fer 
me.  I  ain't  done  anything,  and  I  don't 
want  no  pardon,  and  won't  have  it  no 
ways.  An'  then,  I  don't  want  to  use  up 
my  pardon  privilege  now.  I  may  want 
one  after  I  git  out  worse  'n  I  do  now. 
An'  that 's  what." 

And  that  was  all  he  would  say  about 
that  or  anything  else  connected  with  the 
case.  In  a  few  days  they  took  him  off  to 
Canon  City.  I  stayed  with  him  all  the 
time  after  the  trial  until  the  prison-doors 
closed  upon  one  of  the  best  and  gamest 
men  I  ever  knew. 

His  last  words  to  me  were :  "  Eemem- 
ber  what  I  tell  you.  Ketch  the  cuss  an' 
keep  'im  fer  me." 

Professor  Allen  McKenzie,  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  a  professor  of  natural 
sciences  in  a  Western  college,  came  to 
visit  me  in  the  mountains  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  to  recuperate  his  health, 
broken  by  close  application  to  his  scientific 
studies.  He  was  the  most  careful  and 
persistent  investigator  of  natural  phenom- 
ena and  the  closest  observer  I  ever  knew. 

One  day  I  told  him  my  poor  client's 
hard  story  and  showed  him  the  revolver, 
which  I  had  in  my  office.  He  did  not 
appear  to  take  much  interest  in  the  matter 
at  first.  As  he  supposed  some  unknown 
enemy  had  killed  the  man,  it  was  merely 
a  detective  story,  which  had  no  particular 
interest  for  him.  He  was  not  a  detective 
nor  a  lawyer.  But  the  revolver  seemed  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  he  gave  it  one  of 
his  minute  and  careful  examinations. 
Then  he  made  me  go  carefully  over  the 
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evidence  again  with  liim.  I  saw  he  was 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  subject,  and 
wondered  what  he  had  seen  to  attract  his 
mind. 

That  evening,  however,  he  asked  me  if 
I  could  take  him  up  to  that  cabin  the 
next  day,  which  happened  to  be  Sunday, 
as  he  wished  to  examine  the  scene  of  tuv 
tragedy. 

"  There  is  something  connected  with 
that  case  that  I  do  not  understand,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  want  to  investigate  the  matter 
on  the  spot." 

That  settled  it.  I  knew  he  would  not 
rest  until  he  knew  all  there  was  to  be 
known  about  it.  So  the  next  day  I 
took  him  up  and  left  him  there,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  stay  several  days.  I  had  pre- 
viously taken  possession  of  the  place  and 
locked  up  the  cabin,  just  as  it  was,  and  we 
found  everything  about  it  apparently  just 
as  it  had  been  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 
except,  of  course,  that  the  body  had  been 
taken  away  and  buried. 

I  returned  home  at  once,  as  I  was  very 
busy,  and  did  not  see  or  hear  anything  of 
him  during  the  week ;  but  the  next  Sunday 
I  rode  up  there  again,  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  arriving  at  the  place  about 
noon.  I  found  him  sitting  in  the  cabin- 
door  calmly  smoking — and  doing  nothing. 
I  knew  from  the  look  of  rest  upon  his 
face  that  he  had  accomplished  something. 
There  could  be  no  repose  in  that  counte- 
nance as  long  as  there  was  some  problem 
that  was  not  clear  to  his  mind. 

"What!"  said  I.  "Have  you  found 
the  murderer  ?" 

I  think  I  have  located  him,  as  your 
bloodhound  man-hunters  say.  I  expect 
that  he  will  show  himself  here  within  the 
next  hour,  and  then  you  may  catch  him  if 
you  wish." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  that  ?  What  have 
you  discovered?" 

"  There  are  many  things  we  cannot  be 
sure  about  until  we  have  tested  them.  We 
call  those  tests  experiments.  The  experi- 
ment I  have  in  view  may  not  result  in 
the  way  I  hope  it  will  once  in  five  hundred 
times.  But  if  it  should  do  so  once,  that 
will  prove  that  the  same  thing  happened 
before  under  similar  conditions,  and  you 
can  then  know  who  your  murderer  was." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  said  I. 


"  Just  be  patient,  and  wait  until 
time  comes,  and  I  will  show  you.     In  the 
mean  time  do  not  talk.     You  disturb  me." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  began  to  grow 
uneasy,  and  seemed  ready  to  begin  opera- 
tions. We  then  went  inside  the  cabin. 
1  found  that  he  had  fixed  up  a  "  dummy  " 
on  the  bed,  with  a  gourd  the  size  of  a 
man's  head  resting  on  the  pillow.  A 
revolver  also  lay  on  the  bureau  in  the 
place  Jackson  had  marked.  Otherwise,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  cabin  was  exactly 
as  it  was  the  day  we  held  that  inquest. 

I  watched  my  friend's  gnovements  with 
great  interest.  He  examined  carefully  his 
dummy  and  the  bed  and  the  pistol.  Just 
at  one  o'clock  he  placed  a  stool  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  asked  me  to  sit 
there  and  to  keep  perfectly  still,  but  to 
watch  everything  as  closely  as  possible. 
He  then  closed  the  doors  and  threw  "a 
blanket  over  each  window,  making  the 
room  almost  perfectly  dark. 

"  This  looks  like  a  seance,"  said  I. 
"  Are  you  expecting  spooks  ?" 

"  'There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy/     But  this  is  no  dream." 

Was  he  a  spiritualist?  The  scene 
looked  uncanny  in  the  shadowy  darkness. 
The  outlines  on  the  bed  now  looked 
horribly  like  a  corpse.  The  old  gourd 
assumed  the  very  likeness  of  a  man's 
skull.  The  silence  became  oppressive.  I 
began  to  feel  creepy.  I  could  hear  the 
Professor's  deep  and  rapid  breathing,  and 
I  knew  he  was  watching  something  with 
all  the  intentness  of  his  earnest  nature. 
What  could  it  be  ? 

"  What  can  you  see  to  watch  in  this 
infernal  darkness  ?"  I  whispered. 

"  Hush !  It  will  be  light  enough  in  a 
moment." 

Even  as  he  spoke  it  began  to  grow 
lighter,  though  he  had  not  struck  a  light 
or  made  a  perceptible  motion  toward  the 
window.  My  eyes  had  been  on  the  corpse- 
like figure  on  the  bed,  but  I  could  see  the 
light  increasing,  and  as  I  looked  around 
the  room  my  eyes  fell  on  the  mirror  on  the 
bureau.  The  light  was  coming  from  it ! 
And  as  I  looked,  it  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sheet  of  flame.  Then  I  noticed 
a  bright  ray  of  light  coming  from  some- 
where   and    striking   the   glass   hear   the 
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center.  I  followed  the  ray  with  my  eye 
and  found  it  was  coming  from  the  sun 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  must 
be  so  situated  that  the  sun  would  not 
shine  through  it  till  a  certain  moment. 
Gradually  I  saw  the  glass  change  its  ap- 
pearance, and  instead  of  being  a  sheet  of 
flame,  the  light  seemed  to  go  out  of  it — 
all  but  one  little  spot  in  the  center  of  the 
mirror,  which,  though  bright  still,  threw 
out  little  light,  and  the  room  became  al- 
most dark  again. 

The  silence  was  so  intense  that  I  seemed 
to  hear  and  feel  it  growing  stiller  and 
stiller,  as  the  silence  of  the  earth  increases 
during  a  total  eclipse.  I  could  hear  the 
Professor  breathing  softly.  A  fly  began 
buzzing  in  a  web  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

I  could  hear  the  birds  on  the  roof.  The 
centipedes  came  up  out  of  the  floor,  and  I 
could  see  ants  crawling  around.  Present- 
ly a  big  gray  rat  appeared  from  under  the 
bed  and  commenced  to  creep  across  the 
room.  So  awful  was  the  stillness  that  I 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  animal's  feet  slide 
along  the  floor,  though  he  lifted  them  as 
carefully  and  softly  as  would  his 
ancient  enemy,  the  cat. 

His  black  eyes  gleamed  and  glistened 
like  diamonds. 

Still  the  Professor  stood  there,  motion- 
less and  silent.  I  could  see  his  eyes  shine 
and  his  face  twitch,  but  no  other  sign  of 
life  or  motion  made  he.  For  fifteen 
minutes  or  more — it  seemed  an  hour — he 
had  stood  there  watching  something,  I 
could  not  tell  what.  So  long  had  we  re- 
mained without  moving  a  muscle  that  I 
felt  that  I  was  becoming  cramped  and  out 
of  patience,  and  I  was  about  to  cry  out 
that  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  when  all 
at  once  there  came  a  startling  report  of  a 
pistol — the  gourd  on  the  bed  split  open — 
the  straw  pillow  on  the  other  side  turned 
over — and  the  pistol  on  the  bureau  re- 
coiled and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  nearly 
the  same  spot  where  that  pistol  was  found 
that  killed  Joe  Duvall  three  months  be- 
fore. 

The  Professor  snatched  the  blanket 
from  the  window,  and  with  his  face 
radiant  with  triumph  pointed  to  the  sun 
shining  through  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and 


cried  out,  "  There  is  your  murderer !    Go 
and  catch  him  !  " 

It  was  even  so.  The  sun's  rays,  con- 
centrated in  and  reflected  by  the  glass, 
had  heated  the  top  cartridge  to  the  ex- 
plosive point,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  seen. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  get  on  to  that, 
Professor  ? "  said  I  afterward.  "  What 
circumstance  led  you  to  guess  that  it  was 
an  accident  ?" 

"  There  are  no  guesses  in  science  nor 
accidents  in  the  operations  of  nature,"  he 
replied.  "  Everything  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  certain  cause.  Knowing  the 
cause,  we  can  predict  the  result;  seeing 
the  result,  we  can  by  careful  investiga- 
tion usually  ascertain  the  cause — not  al- 
ways, for  in  our  investigations  we  do  not 
always  find  the  same  conditions  that  may 
have  existed  once  before." 

As  he  then  explained,  his  attention  had 
been  first  caught  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ploded cartridge  was  on  the  "  left-hand 
side  of  the  gun,"  or  behind  the  hammer, 
when  it  should  have  been  on  the  other 
side  after  passing  under  the  hammer. 
That  could  not  have  been  an  accident,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  the  mur- 
derer stopping  intentionally  to  put  the 
chambers  into  that  position.  None  of  us 
had  attached  any  importance  to  this,  but 
that  little  unexplained  circumstance  had 
led  the  Professor  to  investigate  that 
peculiar  feature,  and  in  doing  so  he  had 
been  led  from  one  point  to  another  until 
he  was  able  to  solve  the  whole  mystery. 
Upon  examining  the  cartridge  he  had 
discovered  another  thing  we  had  not 
noticed.  That  cartridge  had  no  marks  of 
the  hammer  upon  it,  and  consequently  it 
was  clear  that  it  had  never  been  under  it, 
but  had  been  fired  by  some  other  means. 
He  could  not  account  for  that,  and  deter- 
mined to  investigate  still  further  at  the 
cabin  itself. 

He  spent  the  first  day  and  all  that  night 
examining  the  cabin  and  its  surroundings 
and  contents.  Being  exhausted  about 
daylight,  he  lay  down  on  the  bed  to  sleep. 
During  the  night  he  had  spread  blankets 
over  the  windows  in  order  to  keep  his  light 
from  attracting  attention.     He  woke  up 
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about  noon  in  the  darkened  room,  and  dis- 
covered the  ray  of  light  illuminating  the 
whole  glass  and  afterward  dying-  away  to  a 
little  spot  in  the  center.  He  found  that 
the  mirror  was  a  fine  piece  of  German 
plate-glass,  but  imperfect.  It  had  been 
spoiled  in  manufacture,  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  plane  surface,  was  quite  curved. 
This  defect  accounted  for  its  having  been 
put  into  a  cheap  piece  of  furniture,  and 
made  it,  in  short,  a  powerful  concentrator 
of  the  sun's  rays.  It  caught  them  and  de- 
flected them  on  to  the  pistol  and  the 
head  of  the  cartridge  and  exploded  it. 
After  several  tests  the  Professor  had  pro- 
duced the  explosion  once  before  and  again 
on  the  day  I  was  there. 

I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  Governor 
and  procuring  Jackson's  pardon,  and  soon 
got  him  out  of  prison.  He  had  had  enough 
of  prison  life,  and  accepted  the  pardon, 
with  some  growling  about  it. 

As  the  Professor  had  "ketched  the 
other  feller,"  he  was  entitled  to  that  five 


thousand  dollars — and  he  bought  a  very 
fine  collection  of  bugs  with  the  money. 
Jackson  insisted  that  I  should  have  five 
thousand  dollars  too,  but  we  compromised 
on  an  interest  in  the  mine.  I  supplied 
proper  machinery  for  working  it  and  soon 
developed  its  richness,  and  it  has  made  us 
both  wealthy. 

Jackson  has  plenty  of  friends  now  and 
some  "  folks  that  he  knows  of,"  to-wit,  a 
good  wife  and  three  fine  children.  They 
have  an  elegant  winter  residence  in  Den- 
ver and  an  equally  elegant  summer  home 
in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  where  the 
Professor  and  I  are  now  spending  the 
summer.  The  Professor  is  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Gila  monster,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  an  antidote  for  its 
bite,  but  has  about  concluded  that  the  rep- 
tile is  not  poisonous,  after  all.  Jackson 
and  his  family  are  traveling  in  Europe. 
From  my  window,  as  I  write,  I  can  see 
the  great  block  of  onyx  that  marks  Joe 
Duvall's  grave. 


ETC. 


IT  IS  a  startling  discovery  at  first  sight, 

that  which  Julian  Hawthorne  announces— 

that  all  the  really  nice  peo- 

Anarchists       pie   in   the  world   are   an- 

and  archists.      But    Hawthorne 

Autarchists      is  careful  t0  explain  that 
there    are    anarchists    and 

anarchists,  and  he  does  not  mean  to  classify 
his  agreeable  acquaintances  with  the  red- 
handed  assassinators  of  kings,  whose  diabol- 
isms threaten  social  safety  and  would  con- 
stitute, were  they  ultimately  to  triumph,  a 
regime  of  terror  of  which  hell  itself  would 
be  envious. 

As  regards  attitude  toward  constituted 
and  established  law,  there  are  three  classes 
of  people.  There  are  those,  in  the  first  place, 
—and  they  are  the  great  majority,— who  pro- 
pose to  live,  and  do  practically  live,  on 
the  level  of  civil  legislation.  Obedience  to 
legislated  law  is  with  them  the  highest  vir- 
tue.   They  are  conformists,  and  so  good  citi- 


zens and  the  delight  of  rulers.  To  be  sure, 
their  lives  are  ordinary,  their  conduct  a  rou- 
tine, and  their  characters  cast  in  a  common 
and  unindividualized  mold.  Each  obedient 
and  law-abiding  citizen  is  like  the  other, 
and  their  performance  of  social  functions  is 
a  monotony.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
every-day  value  of  this  order  of  virtue.  It 
gives  integrity  and  stability  to  the  common 
life  of  men. 

The  monotony  of  the  social  life  is  broken, 
however,  and  seriously,  by  another  class— 
those  who  live  'below  the  plane  of  law.  They 
are  the  children  of  Ephraim.  The  restraints 
of  civilization  are  to  them  irksome  and  hate- 
ful. They  lack  that  wholesome  altruistic 
conscience  that  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
agreed  rules  regulating  the  relations  of  man 
to  man.  They  are  the  recalcitrants,  the 
social  rebels  who,  thus  far  in  human  time, 
have  perpetually  jeopardized  the  common 
peace  and  put  an  element  of  uncertainty,  In- 
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stability,  into  every  successive  civil  order. 
They  are  girded  by  unrighteousness  (un- 
rightness)  and  inspired  by  the  demons  of 
crime.  And  this  is  the  real  anarchy.  To 
quell  it  is  the  task  of  statesmanship— to  re- 
deem it,  the  problem  of  philanthropy. 

There  is  yet  a  third  class.  They  are  that 
elect  minority  of  humankind  who  live  above 
law.  That  is,  they  regard  all  statutes,  all  en- 
actments of  constituted  authority,  all  legis- 
lations and  institutions  of  civilized  society, 
as  falling  short  yet,  and  failing  to  provide 
for  the  ultimate,  just,  adequate,  and  rational 
relations  of  man  to  man.  They  are  not  in 
rebellion  against  established  law;  indeed, 
they  both  obey  and  champion  it.  But  their 
purposes  are  beyond  it,  their  aspirations 
above  it,  and  their  lives  surpass  it.  They  are 
"  harried,"  as  Emerson  says,  "  by  love  of  the 
best."  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  one  of  these. 
"  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  •etc.  "  I  am  come 
not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfill  it "  (fill 
it  full).  To  fill  the  law  full,  and  then  over- 
flow it,  and  do  greater  social  deeds  and  be 
better  men  than  the  law  has  ever  contem- 
plated,—this  is  the  inspiring  ideal  which— 
thank  God!  or  thank  human  nature!  or 
thank  Evolution!  or  thank  whatever  has 
brought  it  about!— dominates  that  choice 
company  of  men  and  women,  immortal  al- 
ready, who  foresee  and  fore-announce  the 
way  of  light  for  humankind,  the  kingdom  of 
perfect  truth,  the  "  astronomy  of  peace." 

It  is  such  as  these,  very  likely,  that 
Hawthorne  considers  when  he  makes  out  his 
enlarged  census  of  anarchists.  But  are  they 
anarchists?  No;  for  that  term  is  too  far 
gone,  too  nearly  like  the  forehead  mark  of 
Cain,  to  redeem  it  for  the  nobler  use  of  desig- 
nating these  best  exponents  of  what  lies 
radically  in  the  essential  and  sacred  core  of 
human  nature.  However,  we  might  call 
them  autarchists— self-rulers,  whose  very 
hearts  are  the  sources  of  principles  and  in- 
spirations which  never  destroy  law  except 
by  the  fulfilling  of  it,  in  the  sense  of  that 
same  Jesus,  who  is  their  fore-leader. 

At  any  rate,  they  are  the  true  aristoi  of 
society— the  best— and  hold  in  their  hands  the 
progress  power  of  civilized  life.  It  is  to  them 
that  the  world  must  look  for  its  ultimate 
realizations.  As  their  circle  grows,  there  is 
brighter  hope  for  the  appearance  here  of 
that   man   for  whom   the  ages   have  their 


turmoil  and  unending  shift  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstance—the "  man  of  all  the  zones  and 
countless  days." 

IT  WAS  a  clever  performance— that  of 
our  talented  and  now  famous  contributor, 

Jack    London,    in    extolling 

About  the     "  The    Dignity    of   Dollars." 

"Dignity  of   But  he  should  have  had  a 

Dollars  **      caution    not    to    make    his 

philosophy  so  provocative  as 
to  call  forth  such  a  broadside  of  missiles- 
missives  we  mean— aimed  at  the  editor's 
head  in  the  hope  of  their  glancing  off  and 
hitting  Mr.  London's  self,  so  giving  him 
more  or  less  of  what  he  deserves.  The 
article  seemed  as  innocent  as  it  was  read- 
able, and  withal  very  human  and  genial,  and 
we  had  no  suspicion  that  it  would  evoke 
comment  in  such  a  degree  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  letters— all  of  which  have  been 
sent,  or  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  editor's  sanctum  dur- 
ing the  month  just  passed.  We  publish 
them  all,  just  as  they  were  written,  in  order 
to  show  what  a  many-threaded  tangle  of 
thought  there  is  upon  such  a  subject  as  our 
contributor  has  opened  up  in  his  unique 
essay. 

From  Napa 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland. 

Dear  Sir— In  "  The  Dignity  of  Dollars  " 
(July  Overland)  Mr.  Jack  London  brings 
forward  the  idea  that  the  mere  possession 
of  the  dollar  lends  dignity  to  the  possessor. 
Is  it  the  dollar  that  is  the  source  of  dignity, 
or  is  it  the  honesty  in  one's  own  heart? 
The  honest  dollar  lends  dignity  to  man  for 
he  feels  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  good  he 
has  done  the  world,  and  that  the  world  owes 
him  just  so  much.  With  the  dishonest  dollar 
it  must  needs  be  different.  Had  not  Christ 
more  dignity  than  all  the  money-changers  in 
the  temple?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  digni- 
fied Shy  lock?  It  is  true  that  the  honest 
dollar  and  the  dishonest  dollar  both  exact 
dishonest  homage;  but  I  have  known  the 
mere  word  of  a  man  without  a  dollar  to  be 
more  dignified  and  to  inspire  more  homage 
than  the  flowery  speech  of  a  man  with 
thousands.  The  man  whom  Mr.  London  de- 
scribes "  working  industriously  among  his 
cabbages  "  probably  never  had  a  dollar  "  in 
the  hogskin,"  but  he  had  about  him  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  own  honest  toil,  ana  in  his 
manner  the  dignity  of  the  Village  Black- 
smith:— 

"And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man." 
Yours  very  truly, 

FRED    S.    WALKER. 
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From  Poverty  Flat 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland. 

Dear  Sir— I  guess  I  am  clay-born  enough, 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  am  poor  enough  to  appre- 
ciate fully  Mr.  Jack  London's  article  about 
dollars,  etc.  But  I  see  his  philosophy  only 
on  the  negative  side  of  it,  and  from  under  a 
shade  of  hopelessness;  for  I  see  no  way  of 
ever  experiencing  for  myself  that  dignity 
about  which  he  waxes  so  eloquent.  I  never 
have  had  dollars — fractions  of  a  dollar  being 
all  I  have  been  able  to  accumulate  at  a  time. 
And  so,  instead  or  enjoying  a  conscious 
dignity,  I  am  the  object  of  ceaseless  indigni- 
ties heaped  upon  me  because  of  my  chronic 
dollarless  condition. 

But  now,  sir,  do  you  think  there  would 
be,  or  possibly  could  be,  any  dignity  of  dol- 
lars at  all  if  it  were  not  for  us  who  are  poor? 
Are  we  not  the  foils  to  the  dollared  gentle- 
men, who  are  able  to  swagger  about  and 
play  their  game  of  social  royalty  only 
because  our  condition  presents  such  a  con- 
trast to  theirs?  And,  sir,  if  this  is  so.  does 
not  society  really  owe  us— the  impoverished 
—at  least  a  plain  living,  soup  anyhow  and  a 
crust,  so  as  to  keep  us  alive  ana  in  service 
for  this  express  purpose?  Why,  if  it  were 
not  for  us  and  the  useful  function  we  per- 
form, there  would  be  no  spur  to  dollar- 
getting.  What  avail  would  have  been  Mr. 
London's  "  plethoric  belt,"  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unbelted  crowd  who  bent  their  backs 
and  enabled  him  to  put  on  his  lofty  airs?  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  article  has  almost  made 
me  feel  contented  with  my  lot.  It  makes 
me  think  that  perhaps  I  am  good  for  some- 
thing after  all;  and  perhaps,  after  I  have 
served  my  day  and  generation  in  this 
humble  capacity  I  may  get  a  great  post- 
judgment  reward  and  have  an  earned 
dignity  of  my  own.    Yours  etc., 

IMPECUNIOUS. 

From  Nob  Hill 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland. 

Dear  Sir— I  don't  know  who  Jack  London 
is,  or  what  standing  he  has  in  the  business 
world,  but  I  was  pleased  with  his  article 
in  the  July  Overland,  which  I  read  as  I 
came  up  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  Southern 
Pacific.  I  own  a  big  block  of  stock  in  that 
successful  corporation,  and  this  being  known 
to  the  trainmen  and  other  employees  all 
along  the  route,  I  received  numerous  atten- 
tions on  the  trip  which  corroborated  and 
illustrated  Mr.  London's  idea.  That  idea  is 
very  true— truer,  I  suspect,  than  he  himself 
understands.  The  fact  is  that  the  only  sure 
"  personal  dignity "  is  that  which  money 
brings.  That  man  does  perfectly  right  who 
"  measures  himself  by  his  pocket-book."  As 
things  go  in  the  world  this  is  the  only  re- 
liable measurement.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
went  throughout  the  country  many  years 
ago  delivering  a  lecture  on  "  Manhood  and 
Money."  I  never  heard  the  lecture,  but 
imagine   that   it    demonstrated   the    certain 


fact  that  the  surest  culture  for  manhood  is 
to  pitch  in  and  win  a  fortune.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  about  the  soundness  of  this 
view,  and  I  wish  the  whole  contemptible  set 
of  disgruntled  agitators — many  of  them 
without  enough  money  to  buy  a  schooner 
of  beer — could  learn  the  lesson.  There  is 
just  one  way  open  to  the  discontented  poor 
man:  that  is,  to  scramble  around,  use  his 
brains,  save  his  money,  watch  his  chances,: 
and  get  out  of  his  present  class  and  into  the 
moneyed  class.  This  will  make  a  man  of 
him  among  men. 

I  want  to  thank  your  Jack  London  for  his 
common  sense — so  far  as  it  goes.  I  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  handsomely  toward 
publishing  his  essay  as  attract,  if  he  would 
add  to  it  some  things  that  I  could  suggest. 
He  is  on  the  right  track.  The  "  Dignity  of 
Dollars," — that  is  a  good  wholesome  phrase 
—long  may  it  echo! 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  AYER. 

From  the  Open  Road 

Mr.  Editor — You  don't  know  me,  and  of 
course  would  n't  want  to — for  I  'm  a  strait 
middle-of-the-road  tramp,  and  expect  to  be 
just  that  until  haystacks  and  brake-beams 
are  no  more.  Down  near  Fresno  I  struck 
a.  woman  for  a  handout  and  got  it.  She  gave 
me  a  cold  bite,  and  in  place  of  pie  passed 
over  a  copy  of  your  mag.  and  I  read  in  it 
what  your  Jack  o'  London  had  to  say  bout 
the  D.  of  D.  It  aint  often  that  I  wi'ite  any 
letters — not  very  often,  you  see,  that  I  can 
pick  up  a  stamp— but  I  've  just  got  to  say 
a  piece  of  my  mind  about  tnis.  An'  I  've 
got  a  philosify  of  my  own — one  that  '11  stand 
all  sorts  o'  weather  and  not  blow  away,  as 
this  man's  did,  between  cities. 

It 's  all  nonsense— this  splutter  about  dol- 
lars. The  boss  thing  is  to  know  how  to  get 
on  without  'em  and  be  happier  for  it.  I 
claim  that  the  successful  tramp  is  the  most 
successful  man  alive  to-day.  'Cause  he  is 
the  most  independent.  His  happiness  aint 
tied  up  in  any  old  "  hogskin  belt,"  'long 
with  Alaska  nuggets.  He  ain't  haunted 
with  no  visions  and  voices  of  cabbage-men 
and  other  working  spooks,  sassing  him  with 
their  nonsensical  and  impertnent  questions. 
He  don't  have  to  crawl  before  no  shylock. 
He  has  the  freedom  o'  the  world,  and  the 
whole  ot  society  is  his  forage  field.  And 
as  for  "dignity"  and  the  sense  of  being  a 
heap  better  than  any  body  else,  its  an  every- 
day thing  for  him  to  put  his  thumb  on  his 
nose  and  twirl  his  fingers  at  millionaires 
and  all  the  rest  of  proud,  bloated,  and  stuck- 
up  humanity. 

If  London  would  come  along  o'  me,  I  'd 
show  him  how  to  live  so  that  he  d 
never  be  "  shriveled  up "  again,  or  have 
"  heavy  feet,"  or  a  "  soul  like  a  mealsack  " 
—though  of  course  he  might  once  in  a  while 
be  "  limp  with  emptiness."     So  long, 

ESAU,  THE  ROVER. 
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From  the  Man  With  a  Hoe 

To  the  Overland  Editor. 

Respected  Sir— I  should  think  after  all  the 
trouble  that  man  Markham  has  made  for 
me  and  my  kind,  we  might  be  let  alone  for 
a  while.  If  this  Mr.  London  is  going  to 
write  about  us,  he  ought  to  understand  that 
we  are  n't  any  such  fools  as  he  makes  out  in 
the  article  which  my  wife  read  to  me  last 
night  out  of  yoUr  paper.  When  he  comes 
along  and  leans  over  the  fence  where  I  'm 
at  work,  it  won't  be  any  cabbages  of  his 
that  I  '11  ask  him  about.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  where  his  money  is;  for  my 
cabbages  are  for  sale — what  of  'em  we  don't 
use  for  boiled  dinner  and  coldslaw  at  my 
table.  It's  a  good  crop  here  in  my  garden 
patch  and  I  done  it  all  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I  'd  like  to  know  what 's  become  of  that 
preacher  doctrine  and  stump  speaker's  talk 
about  the  Dignity  of  Labor ?  We  that  till  the 
soil  have  been  told  a  million  times  that  we 
are  the  real  backbone  of  this  country  and 
need  n't  cringe  nor  scrape  before  any  man, 
belt  or  no  belt.  I  'm  going  to  stick  to  it 
that  we  ain't  "  measured  by  the  dollars  we 
possess,"  but  by  the  honest  work  we  do. 
Instead  of  going  from  city  to  city  and  roam- 
ing round  the  country,  and  sneaking  into 
pawnbroker  shops  and  writing  magazine 
trash,  if  an  able-bodied  man  wants  a  good 
honest  job  I  '11  furnish  him  a  hoe  and  set  him 
at  work.  Please  tell  your  contributor  that 
this  offer  stands  open. 

Yours  for  the  Dignity  of  Work, 

FARMER. 

From  Three  Balls 

Editor  of  the  Overland. 

Sir— There  might  be  something  better  for 
a  magazine,  I  should  think,  than  to  abuse 
those  who  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  great 
and  necessary  businesses  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  a  fair  putting  of  the  case  to  say  that 
men  of  my  profession  practice  the  "  exaction 
of  toll  from  misery "  and  that  we  are 
"  blood-suckers  and  vampires "  and  our 
"  very  existence  is  a  sacrilege  and  a  blas- 
phemy." (See  page  56  of  your  July  maga- 
zine.) The  truth  is  that  we  simply  help  out 
those  who  are  in  desperate  straits.  We  ad- 
vance money  to  people  who  cannot  possibly 
get  it  anywhere  else.  To  be  sure,  we  loan 
money  on  a  per  cent,  higher  than  that  on 
well-secured  bank  loans;  but  then,  no  one 
else  would  loan  money  to  these  people  on 
any  terms  whatever.  So  we  are  merely  doing 
a  kindness  to  such  as  society  gives  the  cold 
shoulder.  Which  is  the  worse  then — the 
bankers  who  won't  loan  their  money  even  at 
a  thousand  per  cent.,  or  we  pawnbrokers 
who  have  mercy  upon  them,  with  only  a 
reasonable  caution  that  we  shall  not  lose 
anything  by  our  kindness. 

Then,    too,    its    a    trifle    inconsistent    to 


blame  us  for  being  somewhat  cool  and  re- 
served when  a  man  presents  himself  for  our 
charity,  (.this  is  what  it  really  is).  That  is 
simply  because  in  the  circumstances  we 
happen  to  have  the  "  dignity  of  dollars  "  and 
he  has  n't.  Its  as  right  for  us  as  it  is  for 
him  after  he  gets  our  money. 

YOUR  UNCLE. 

From  San  Quentin 

Dear  Mr.  Editor— In  the  prison  library  I 
read  your  magazine— the  July  number— aad 
took  considerable  pleasure  and  no  small 
comfort  in  perusing  "  The  Dignity  of  Dol- 
lars." I  am  a  lawyer  and  was  sent  up  here 
by  an  inconsiderate  judge  for  seizing  on  my 
opportunities  in  dealing  with  probate  cases. 
Now  what  I  did  was  done  solely  in  pursuit 
of  this  same  dignity  of  dollars,  which  I  ap- 
preciate as  much  as  any  man  can.  And  the 
methods  I  adopted  were  no  more  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  methods  of  the  big  lawyers  who 
handle  the  litigations  over  great  estates, 
though,  their  way  of  proceeding  is  move 
direct  and  brazen-faced.  They  simply  pre- 
sume on  their  inflated  reputations  and 
charge  such  enormous  fees  that  the  estates, 
are  often  eaten  up  entirely  and  heirs  get 
nothing  or  only  mere  pittances.  The  courts 
allow  this  to  go  on  and  on  and  attorneys  of 
note  bloom  and  bourgeon  into  wealth  and 
legal  fame.  Some  of  us,  not  being  able  to 
practice  the  depredations  of  greac  and  recog- 
nized talent,  practice  those  of  legal  strategy 
and  the  tricks  suggested  by  our  wits.  And  all 
of  us  are  merely  using  our  chances  for  the 
one  end  of  attaining  to  the  "  dignity  of  dol- 
lars." To  be  sure  we  cut  off  large  slices  here 
and  there,  but  this  is  no  more  than  the 
corporations  do— such  as  railroads,  gas,  and 
water  companies  and  so  on  througn  a  long 
list.  They  all  get  "all  the  traffic  will  bear," 
and  consider  it  justified  by  this  universal 
passion  for  the  "  dignity  "  aforesaid.  So  I 
hold  that  the  whole  of  them,  big  and  little,, 
ought  to  be  put  in  here,  or  else  that  I  ought 
to  be  pardoned  out. 

Yours, 

NUMBER  . 

We  have  no  comment  to  make  on  these 
letters,  except  that  they  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  a  very  interesting  companion  essay 
on  "  The  Dignity  of  Dollar-Getting."  It  is 
evident  that  some  very  curious  ideas  are 
abroad  on  this  whole  question  of  money— 
the  pursuit  of  it  and  the  relation  it  sustains 
to  manhood  and  character  and  the  innermost 
and  deepest  truth  of  things.  No  one  could 
deal  with  this  subject  more  forcibly  or  to 
greater  edification  tnan  Mr.  London  whose 
pen  both  runs  to  the  rhythm  of  music  and 
is  dipped  in  the  ink  of  philosophy. 
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The  Heart's  Highway 
MARY  E.  WILKINS  has  ventured  into 
the  field  of  historical  romance  in  a  story 
laid  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
just  after  Bacon's  Rebellion.  The  author 
indulges  in  a  description  of  her  heroine, 
which  we  quote,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  we  have  ever  met  with, 
•especially  in  an  historical  novel.  It  is  the 
lover's  picture  of  his  beloved:— 

I  have  seen  many  beautiful  things  in 
my  life,  as  happens  to  every  one  living  in 
a  world  which  hath  little  fault  as  to  its 
appearance,  if  one  can  outlook  the  shadow 
which  his  own  selfishness  of  sorrow  and 
•disappointment  may  cast  before  him;  but  it 
seemed  that  evening,  when  1  saw  Mary 
•Cavendish  dressed  for  the  governor's  ball, 
that  she  was  the  crown  of  all.  I  verily 
"believe  that  never  since  the  world  was  made, 
not  even  that  beautiful  first  woman  who 
comprehended  in  herself  all  those  witcheries 
•of  her  sex  which  have  been  ever  since  to  our 
rapture  and  undoing,  not  even  Eve  when 
Adam  first  saw  her  in  Paradise,  nor  Helen, 
nor  Cleopatra,  nor  any  of  those  women 
whose  faces  have  made  powers  of  them  and 
given  them  niches  in  history,  were  as  beauti- 
ful as  Mary  Cavendish  that  night.  And  1 
doubt  if  it  were  because  she  was  beheld  by 
the  eyes  of  a  lover.  I  verily  believe  that  I 
saw  her  aright,  and  gave  her  beauty  no 
glamour  because  of  my  fondness  for  her, 
for  not  one  whit  more  did  I  love  her  in  that 
splendor  than  in  her  plainest  sown.  But, 
•oh,  when  she  stood  before  her  grandmother 
-and  me  and  a  concourse  of  slaves  all  in  a 
ferment  of  awe  and  admiration,  with  flash- 
ings of  white  teeth  and  upheavals  of  eyes 
and  flingings  aloft  of  hands  in  naif-savage 
gesticulation,  and  courtesied  and  turned  her- 
self about  in  innocent  delight  at  her  own 
loveliness,  and  yet  with  the  sweetest 
modesty  and  apology  that  she  was  knowing 
to  it!  That  stuff  which  had  been  sent  to  my 
Lady  Culpeper,  and  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted ere  it  reached  her  was  of  a  most  rich 
and  wonderful  kind.  The  blue  of  it  was 
like  the  sky,  and  through  it  ran  the  gleam  of 
silver  in  a  flower  pattern,  and  a  great  string 
of  pearls  gleamed  on  her  bosom,  and  never 
was  anything  like  that  mixture  of  triumph 
in,  and  abashedness  before,  her  own  exceed- 
ing beauty  and  hcr  perception  of  it  in  one's 
•eyes  in  her  dear  and  lovely  face.  She  looked 
at  us  and  actually  shrank  a  little,  as  if  our 
admiration  were  something  of  an  affront  to 


her  maiden  modesty,  and  blushed,  and  then 
she  laughed  to  cover  it,  and  swept  a  courtesy 
in  her  circling  shimmer  of  blue,  and  tossed 
her  head  and  flirted  a  little  fan,  which 
looked  like  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  before 
her  face. 

Readers  of  this  description  will  doubtless 
desire  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  charm- 
ing creature  along  The  Heart's  Highway.' 

The  Isle  of  the  Winds 
THAT  industrious  and  fecund  writer,  Mr. 
S.  R.  Crockett,  has  kept  up  his  dashing  pace 
in  another  romance  of  adventure  bearing 
the  above-named  title.  The  author  him- 
self describes  this  as  "  a  rollicking  and  ad- 
venturous tale  after  the  manner  of  '  The 
Raiders.'  "  Mr.  Crockett  is  supposed  to  have 
made  use  of  a  private  memoir  and  to  have 
woven  into  his  romance  a  web  of  historical 
happenings.  The  beginnings  of  the  story 
are  laid  in  a  Scotch  village,  where  two  chil- 
dren are  kidnaped  and  sold  away  into 
slavery  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  buccaneers— afterward  the 
Holy  Inquisition  in  Porto  Rico.  The  time 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  book  is  certainly  not  dull. 

Besieged  by  the  Boers 
E.  OLIVER  ASHE,  a  British  hospital 
surgeon,  was  with  the  garrison  so  long  be- 
sieged at  Kimberley,  and  gives  a  plai  , 
unexaggerated,  and  presumably  reliable  ac- 
count of  life  in  the  beleagured  town.  It  is 
stated  that  the  surgeon's  notes  of  incidents 
and  happenings  under  these  peculiarly 
stressful  conditions  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  publication— a  fact  which  gives 
to  his  narrative  a  vivid  and  day-by-day 
reality,  so  that  the  reader  imagines  himself 
an  observer  of  what  is  recorded,  if  not  a 
participant  in  the  events.  Julian  Ralph  says 
cf  the  book: — 

The  public  will  get,  as  it  got  from  Pepys' 
diary,  the  full  charm  of  a  free  and  easy, 
human,  wholly  frank  and  artless  story  of 
an  active  and  manly  man's  experience  at 
a  great  crisis.     I  know  that  it  will  stand 
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alone  and  will  last  as  long  as  men  care  to 
read  of  life  under  queer,  untoward,  and  ex- 
traordinary conditions.  It  is  frank,  human, 
gossipy,  fair,  fearless,  and  true.  It  will  be 
sure  to  nave  a  good  sale,  for  it  is  free  and 
fearless  as  the  air  on  the  veldt. 


A  Country  Without  Strikes 
WHATEVER  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd 
writes  on  social  and  industrial  economy  is 
certain  to  be  read  with  attentive  interest  in 
both  America  and  England,  and  his  account 
of  the  inception,  adoption,  and  general  work- 
ings of  the  New  Zealand  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  timely  of  his  able  essays.  In 
an  introduction  to  the  book,  Mr.  William 
Pember  Reeves,  Ex-Minister  of  Labor  in 
New  Zealand,  calls  the  self-governed  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  "  political  laboratories," 
implying  a  working-out  in  them,  on  com- 
paratively free  lines,  of  some  of  the  great 
present-day  social  and  political  problems. 
Among  these  colonies  New  Zealand  appears 
as  the  "  most  simple  and  complete  little  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,"  its  legislation  facile 
and  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  the  farmers.  It 
is  here  that  the  sole  experiment  has  been 
made  thus  far  to  submit  all  the  conflicts  that 
may  arise  between  capital  and  labor  to  an 
impartial  State  tribunal,  for  arbitration. 
The  act  was  adopted  in  1894,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd's  volume  gives  a  reliable  account  of 
what  has  happened  in  applying  its  pro- 
visions to  the  industrial  disputes  of  the  last 
five  years.  In  the  concluding  chapter  the 
author  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  from 
the  workings  of  the  act:— 

1.  Strikes  and  lockouts  have  been 
stopped. 

2.  Wages  and  terms  have  been  fixed  so 
that  manufacturers  can  make  their  contracts 
ahead  without  fear  of  disturbance. 

3.  Workingmen,  too,  knowing  that  their 
income  cannot  be  cut  down  nor  locked  out, 
can  marry,  buy  land,  build  homes. 

4.  Disputes  arise  continually,  new  terms 
are  fixed,  but  industry  goes  on  without  in- 
terruption. 

5.  No  factory  has  been  closed  by  the  act. 

6.  The  country  is  more  prosperous  than 
ever. 

7.  The  awards  of  arbitration  fix  a  stan- 
dard of  living  which  other  courts  accept  in 
deciding  cases  affecting  workingmen. 

8.  Awards  made  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion are  often  renewed  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment when  they  expire. 


9.  Trades-unions  are  given  new  rights, 
and  are  called  upon  to  admit  all  competent 
workingmen  in  the  trade. 

10.  Compulsion  in  the  background  makes 
conciliation  easier. 

11.  Compulsory  publicity  gives  the  pub- 
lic, the  real  arbitrator,  all  the  facts  of  every 
dispute. 

12.  Salaried  classes,  as  well  as  wage- 
earners,  are  claiming  the  benefits  of  arbi- 
tration. 

13.  Peaceable  settlement  with  men  has 
been  made  possible  for  the  majorities  of  the 
employers  who  wanted  to  arbitrate,  but 
were  prevented  by  minorities  of  their  asso- 
ciates. 

14.  Labor  and  capital  are  being  organ- 
ized into  trade-unions  and  associations  in- 
stead of  mobs  and  monopolists. 

15.  Trade  honesty  is  promoted  by  the 
exposure  of  and  prevention  of  frauds  on  the 
public. 

16.  Humane  and  law-abiding  business 
men  seek  the  protection  of  the  law  to  save 
themselves  from  destruction  by  the  competi- 
tion of  inhumane  and  law-breaking  rivals. 

17.  The  weak  and  the  strong  are  equal- 
ized both  among  capitalists  and  the  working- 
men. 

18.  The  victory  is  given  as  -  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  strong, 
as  in  war. 

19.  The  concentration  of  power  and 
wealth  is  checked. 

20.  The  distribution  of  wealth  is  deter- 
mined along  lines  of  reason,  justice,  and  the 
greatest  need,  instead  of  along  lines  of  great- 
est greed. 

21.  Democracy  is  strengthened  by  these 
equalizations. 

The  Seafarers 

THIS  is,  we  understand,  a  first  book.  It 
may  be  considered,  upon  that  hypothesis,  a 
notable  achievement.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
great  or  even  a  very  clever  book,  but  it 
shows  abundant  evidence  that  the  writer 
may  some  day  accomplish  excellent  literary 
work.  It  is  deficient  rather  in  artistic 
quality  than  in  the  more  robust  essentials 
of  a  good  novel.  Incident  there  is  and  to 
spare;  in  fact,  events  crowd  each  other  and 
jostle  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  shove 
their  way  to  the  reader's  attention.  One  is 
transported  from  a  New  England  shipping- 
town  to  the  island  of  Lampedusa,  and  again 
to  the  Far  West.  Thus  one  closes  the  book 
with  the  sensation  of  having  been  at  a 
cyclorama.  Sailors,  negroes,  a  general,  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  a  pirate  crew, 
soldiers,  Sicilians,  "  and  others,"  all  appear, 
which  is,  we  submit,  overflowing  measure 
for  a  book  of  little  more  than  three  hundred 
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pages.  Yet  the  painstaking  study  of  char- 
acter and  the  appreciation  of  motives  shown 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Now  and  again  a 
phrase  strikes  a  genuine  note  of  power 
which  at  once  raises  the  tone  of  the  work 
above  the  level  of  the  ordinary.  Some  of 
the  writing  is  very  good,  the  descriptive 
portions  being  particularly  noteworthy,  even 
if  there  be  a  little  too  much  of  the  prize- 
essay  now  and  again  about  them.  But  per- 
haps the  best  point  about  it,  in  these  days 
of  artificial  writing,  is  a  genuine  admiration 
for  faith  and  loyalty  and  those  other  poor 
elementary  virtues  whose  very  modesty 
relegates  them  to  the  background  in  the 
modern  story.  It  is  in  its  main  motive  a 
delightfully  simple  tale  of  a  strong  man's 
fidelity  and  a  sweet  woman's  affection.  The 
lovers  are  admirable  in  all  respects.  "We 
object  that  there  are  too  many  supernu- 
meraries, too  much  scene-shifting,  and  an 
excessive  amount  of  red  fire. 

Spencer  and  Spencerism 
IT  WAS  every  way  fitting  that  following 
upon  the  completion  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
great  philosophic  work  and  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  his  eightieth  birthday  an  authorized 
attempt  should  be  made  to  present  the  man 
and  his  achievements  to  the  reading  public 
in  a  lucid,  succinct,  and  coherent  volume 
both  biographical  and  critical.  This  has  now 
been  done,  and  admirably,  by  Mr.  Hector 
Macpherson  in  the  book  named  above.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  been  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  philosophy  during  the  last  half-century, 
and  has  produced  a  system  that  has  set  a 
powerful  stream  of  modern  thought  to  flow- 
ing. His  speculations  have  run  counter  to 
all  the  great  traditions  of  philosophy,  and 
have  so  disturbed  the  conservative  ideas  of 
the  world  as  to  call  forth  whole  libraries  of 
controversial  writing.  Mr.  Macpherson  has 
carefully  traced  the  course  of  Spencer's 
thought  from  the  inception  of  his  controlling 
ideas  on  the  evolution  theory  to  the  final  and 
complete  outworking  of  it  in  the  volumes 
which  now  stand  credited  to  his  genius.  The 
chapters  on  The  Cosmos  Unveiled;  The  Evo- 
lution of  Life;  The  Evolution  of  Mind;  The 
Economic,  the  Political,  and  the  Ethical 
Evolution  of  Society;  The  Evolution  of 
Religion;  and  The  Philosophic  and  Religious 
Aspects  of  Spencerism,  will  give  the  reader 
a  very  cogent  and  easily  mastered  view  of 


the  salient  elements  of  this  great  modern 
system  of  philosophic  thought.  For  the  dili- 
gent and  brooding  student  there  is  in  this 
volume  almost  a  liberal  education. 

South  America 
FRANK  G.  CARPENTER  takes  his 
readers  over  a  twenty-five-thousand  mile 
journey  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
the  lands  of  the  Equator,  Columbia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Terra  del  Fuego, 
The  Falklands,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, Brazil,  the  Guianas,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Orinoco  Basin.  This  is  not  a  mere 
record  of  travels,  or  the  adventures  of  a 
world-gadder,  but  a  conscientious  attempt 
to  report  to  the  reading  world  in  a  reliable 
way  upon  the  real  life  of  the  peoples  visited, 
their  social  conditions,  their  governments, 
their  business  methods,  and  trade.  It  has 
a  further  special  purpose — namely,  to  place 
before  the  business  world  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  natural  resources  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  the  openings  for 
enterprising  investment  for  capital.  The 
notes  for  this  valuable  volume  were  taken 
while  Mr.  Carpenter  was  upon  his  remark- 
able journalistic  expedition  in  the  interests 
of  North  American  newspapers,  and  reveal 
an  industry  and  painstaking  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  facts  which  will  make 
the  book  indispensable  to  the  business  men 
having  commercial  interests  in  South 
America,  and  as  well  to  the  general  reader. 

Bird  Homes 

MR.    A.    RADCLYFFE    DCGMORE    has 

given  us  one  of  the  most  charming  nature- 
books  of  a  season  prolific  in  publications  of 
that  character.  Here  we  have  many  a 
glimpse,  as  through  the  author's  eyes,  into 
the  homes  of  birds  (their  nests),  and  learn 
of  their  domestic  methods,  their  nest-build- 
ing, their  eggs,  and  their  breeding  habits  in 
general.  The  birds  whose  home  stories  are 
here  so  delightfully  told  are  those  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  we  hope  that  a 
similar  service  may  be  rendered  eventually 
to  the  lovers  of  birds  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  For  this  purports  to  be  the  first 
extended  account,  that  is  at  once  scientific 
and  popular,  of  the  detailed  doings  and  ex- 
periences of  birds  during  their  breeding- 
season. 

Birds'  eggs  receive  careful  attention  and 
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ample  description  in  this  work.  The  author, 
however,  takes  pains  in  his  introduction  to 
warn  his  readers  that  he  deprecates  the 
customary  careless,  meaningless,  and  use 
less  collection  of  birds'  eggs  in  which  so 
many  indulge.  He  appeals  to  boys  and  men 
to  relieve  the  anxious  little  bird-mothers 
from  this  terror,  and  to  let  the  birds  follow 
their  instincts  without  disturbing  them,  ex- 
cept to  observe  what  they  do,  and  so  become 
actually  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent defense  of  the  natural  rights  of  the 
bird  tribe. 

The  book  is  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
quarto  in  size,  and  beautifully  illustrated 
with  reproductions— many  of  them  in  colors 
— from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

From  Sandhill  to  Pine 
UNDER  this  title  are  published  six  new 
stories  by  Bret  Harte.  The  book  is  a  pleas- 
ing contribution  to  summer  literature.  This 
is  a  somewhat  commonplace  remark  to  make 
of  work  by  this  writer,  but  it  appears  to  be 
impossible  to  say  more  and  to  say  it  sin- 
cerely. The  name  of  Bret  Harte  has  not 
yet  lost  its  charm;  it  is  still  potent,  and  the 
reviewer  must  admit  a  feeling  of  more  than 
interest  whenever  it  appears  attached  to  a 
new  piece  of  work.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
since  those  wonderful  first  stories  delighted 
us,  and  they  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  when 
we  chatted  of  them  round  distant  firesides 
years  and  years  ago.  There  is  something 
of  the  old  charm  still  lingering  about  these 
new  stories:  a  faint  fragrance  of  the  rich 
life  which  glorified  and  animated  the  earlier 
work.  The  colors  are  faded  and  the  old 
vigor  has  given  place  to  a  strange  refine- 
ment, but  the  hand  of  the  master  is  still 
there.  It  is  long  since  Bret  Harte  saw  a 
miner  or  vaquero,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man 
to  write  from  memory— a  memory,  too, 
which  is  befogged  in  London.  But  if  the 
old  Bret  Harte  is  not  revealed  in  these 
stories,  there  is  still  enough  of  him  to  make 
good  reading.  The  titles  smack  of  the  flavor 
of  California,—"  A  Jack  and  Jill  of  the 
Sierra,"  "  A  Belle  of  Canada  City,"— and  the 
stories  are  good  short  stories,  but  there  are 


so  many  good  short  stories  nowadays,  and 
we  want  our  Bret  Harte  back  again.  Does 
he  ever  there  in  London  see  the  cloud  of 
white  dust  on  the  hillside  and  the  wonderful 
blue  sky  over  the  canyon,  and  the  stage 
running  down  with  the  horses  going  free? 
Does  he  ever  picture  those  miles  and  miles 
of  wheat-fields  which  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed? If  so,  he  feels  what  we  feel  as  we 
read  this  last  of  his  works. 

Books  Received 

A  Country  Without  Strikes.  A  Visit  to  the 
Compulsory  Arbitration  Court  of  New 
Zealand.  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.00. 

Eben  Holden.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  Boston: 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

'Jonathan's  New  Boy.  By  "  Pythias  Damon/' 
Chicago:   T.  S.  Denison.    Paper,  25  cents. 

Spencer  and  Spencerism.  By  Hector  Mac- 
pherson.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     Cloth,  $1.10;    by  man,  $1.25. 

Besieged  by  the  Boers:  A  Diary  of  Life  and 
Events  in  Kimberley  During  the  Siege. 
By  E.  Oliver  Ashe,  Surgeon  to  the 
Kimberley  Hospital.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Isle  of  the  Winds:  A  Romance  of  Scot- 
land and  the  West  Indies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Heart's  Highway:  A  Romance  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Illustrated  by  F.  M. 
Du  Mond.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

South  America,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Po- 
litical. By  Prank  G.  Carpenter.  Akron, 
Ohio:    The   Saalfield   Publishing   Co. 

From  Sand-Hill  to  Pine.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1  25. 

Bird  Homes.  By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 
New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany.    $2.00. 
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A    HALF    YEAR    OF    THE    OVERIASD. 

The  bound  volume  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  which  includes  the  numbers  from 
January  to  June  inclusive,  is  a  fine  picture 
book  of  Pacific  Coast  scenes,  besides  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  special  articles 
and  sketches  that  appeal  to  any  Californian. 
Among  the  series  of  articles  that  are  note- 
worthy are  those  dealing  with  Central 
American  States,  Indian  life,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Paris  fair.  Of  stories,  sketches,  and 
poems  there  is  a  great  variety,  and  they 
make  up  a  readable  volume.— S.  F.  Chronicle. 

First  Rabbit— That  town  boy  has  been, 
around  here  nearly  a  week  and  never  once 
tried  to  kill  us.  Second  Rabbit— Yes;  he 
seems  to  be  devoid  of  all  human  attributes. 
—Indianapolis  Press. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  June  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  nine-page  illustrated 
article  by  E.  D.  Ward,  on  the  subject  of  the 
fish-hatchery  at  Ukiah  and  the  spawning- 
station  at  Little  Lake,  together  with  trout 
fishing  and  trout  streams  in  Mendocino 
County.  •  Mendocinoites  should  order  i  hat 
number  of  the  Overland,  as  the  article  is 
ably  written  and  the  illustrations  are  beauti- 
ful and  well  worthy  of  preservation.— Ukiah 
Dispatch-Democrat. 

"  Jipson  has  failed  in  all  the  newspaper 
work  he  has  undertaken."  "  Are  they  going 
to  bounce  him?"  "Oh,  no.  Tney  are  going 
to  make  him  the  dramatic  critic." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

Tne  leading  article  in  the  June  Overland 
is  on  "  Guadalupe,  the  Sacred  City  of 
Mexico,"  by  G.  Cunningham.  It  is  interest- 
ingly written  and  finely  illustrated.  Belle 
Sumner  Angier  describes  the  "  Torrey 
Pine,"  in  its  unique  habitat  in  San  Diego 
County.  John  Oakley's  story,  "A  Gentleman 
in  Khaki,"  is  continued.  Josephine  Tozier 
writes  entertainingly  of  "  Some  Afternoon 
Amusements  at  the  Paris  Exposition."  An 
article  on  "  The  Wheel  in  the  West "  is 
evidently  written  by  a  sensible  enthusiast  on 


bicycling  who  disguises  his  personality 
under  the  pen-name  of  "  Rotifer."  "A 
Symposium  on  the  subject  of  "  What  Shall 
Society  Do  to  be  Saved "  contains  the 
Socialist's  answer  by  Edward  B.  Payne;  the 
Individualist's  answer  by  John  P.  Irish;  the 
Prohibitionist's  answer  by  S.  P.  Mead,  and 
"  Present  Processes  Sufficient "  by  A.  B. 
Nye.  E.  D.  Ward  describes  "  Trout  Culture 
in  Mendocino."  Hester  A.  Benedict  relates 
the  story  of  "San  Francisco's  First  Postoffice 
and  Its  Builder."  There  are  short  stories 
by  Mattie  E.  Dudley  and  Saidee  Gerard  Bug- 
bee  and  poems  by  Elizabeth  Harman,  E.  F. 
Otis,  Anna  E.  Samuel,  Elinor  Merrill,  and 
A.  K.  Spero.— San  Jose  Herald. 

"  That  is  the  third  time  my  watch  has 
stopped  this  week,"  said  the  shoe-clerk 
boarder.  "  Well,"  asked  the  Cheerful  Idiot, 
"why  don't  you  pawn  it?"  "Pawn  it?" 
asked  the  shoe-clerk  boarder.  "  Yes.  Then 
you  could  have  a  good  time,"  said  the  Cheer- 
ful Idiot.— Indianapolis  Press. 

THE    Jl'LV   OVEBLAKD. 

Among  the  finely  illustrated  articles  in 
the  July  Overland  Monthly  are  "  The 
Santa  Lucia  of  Santiago  de  Chile,"  by 
Douglas  White;  "  El  Dulce  Sueno  de  Me- 
jico,"  by  J.  Mayne  Baltimore;  "A  Remark- 
able Play,"  a  study  of  "  Ben  Hur  ";  "  When 
Cotton  Was  King,"  a  sketch  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Confederate  States,  by  Eva  V. 
Carlin,  and  "  Fine  Rugs,"  by  Dinah  Sturgis. 
Jack  London  has  a  whimsical  article  on  "The 
Dignity  of  Dollars,"  and  there  is  a  short 
story  of  Manila  life  called  "  Barasso,  the 
Fool  of  San  Roque,"  by  Pierre  N.  Beringer, 
with  a  striking  illustration  by  the  author.— 
8.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  public  are  requested  to  notify  Mrs.  E. 
Pearce,  Room  85,  Columbian  Building,  916 
Market  Street,  (Phone  Red  5211.),  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prison  and  Hospital  Reli- 
gious Association,  of  any  magazines,  books,, 
clothing,  etc.,  they  will  kindly  donate.  Mrs. 
Pearce  will  call  or  send  for  the  same.  Cloth- 
ing is  needed. 
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Some 

Interesting 

Figures 


Capital   Stock   of  the   Four   Great    Banks   of  the   Work},    December   31,    1899. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  -        -  $86,047,935 

BANK  OF  FRANCE     -  -  -    36,050,000 

IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  GERMANY  28,560,000 

BANK  OF  RUSSIA     -----      25,714,920 
Total   -        -        -        -  -        -        $176,372,855 

Funds  held  by  the  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  for  the  Payment  of  its  Policies      £QAl  gaa  e07 

December  31,   1899         ....         fr3UI,Q*M>33/ 

or  $125,471,682  more  than  the  combined  capital  of    these  famous  banks* 

f$>  «$»  <$h 

The  new  form  of  policy  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
Richard   A.    McCurdy,    President,   provides ; 

First- The  SECURITY  of  $301,844,537  of  assets. 
Second-PRCCITABLE  INVESTMENT. 
Third— LIBERAL  LOANS  TO  THE  INSURED. 
Extended  term  insurance  in  case  of  lapse. 

f$?  f$>  <$> 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE  WITHOUT  EXCHANGE  OF  POLICY. 

LIBERAL  SURRENDER  VALUES 

One  month's  grace  in  the  payment  of  premiums. 


FOR   FURTHER   INFORMATION,   APPLY   TO 

<A.  B.  FCFRBES  &  SON, 

Mutual  Life  "Building  San  Francisco,   Cat. 
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AS   SEEN   IN   A   LOGGING -CAMP 


By  S.  ALUS 


"  \  GOOD  day  before  us,"  observes 
j\  rny  companion,  slashing  with  his 
^'  whip  the   clinging  white   damp- 

ness that  blots  out  all  our  surroundings. 
"  Fog  like  this  always  means  good 
weather." 

Like  all  residents  of  Western  Washing- 
ton, we  are  used  to  pursuing  our  daily  vo- 
cations with  spread-umbrella  palliatives 
for  a  watery  existence.  But  as  our  pro- 
gramme for  this  day  is  a  long  outdoor  one, 
I  bless  the  fog,  which  signalizes  a  spell  of 
sunshine ;  and  meanwhile  eye  my  mackin- 
tosh with  the  same  contemplative  glance 
I  should  imagine  an  Indian  devotee  be- 
stows on  his  copper  skin,  when,  after  his 
seven  years'  probation,  he  feels  the  moment 
near  for  projecting  his  astral  self  beyond 
its  confining  limits.  Like  him,  I  feel  that 
freedom  approaches.  My  navy  blue  will 
soon  be  soulless. 

We  are  bound  for  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  logging-camp  of  the  Northwest, 
where  mills  are  fed  with  logs  from 
many  camps  scattered  about  the  Puget 
Sound  forest  region,  its  chief  source  of 
supply  being  the  camps  of  our  destination, 
situated  in  Mason  County  some  twenty 
odd  miles  from  the  little  logging  towns, 
Kamilehe  and  Shelton. 

My  companion,  an  old-time  logger  and 
cruiser  about  the  Sound,  is  well  used  to 
such  expeditions  as  ours  this  morning; 
but  to  me,  a  curious  woman,  a  logging- 
camp  holds  forth  all  the  charms  of  nov- 
elty; nor  is  the  road  that  leads  us  thither 
without  its  attractions  also,  winding  as 
it  does  directly  into  the  woodland.    Many 


a  puddle  besplatters  our  rapid  wheels,  and 
the  low-branched  shrubs  and  trees  treat 
us  occasionally  to  a  miniature  shower-bath 
fresh  from  Nature's  tap.  But  with  it  all 
oar  spirits  steadily  rise.  There  is  rare 
exhilaration  in  the  freshening  touch  of 
those  "  aerial  water-drops,"  heightened  by 
the  delicious  air  we  breathe — potent 
draughts  of  fragrance,  odorous  hints  of 
mosses  and  ferns,  subtly  mingled  with  the 
keener  tang  of  the  evergreen. 

As  the  miles  lengthen  behind  us,  the 
fog  grows  thinner,  the  cloistered  solitude 
of  its  making  gradually  changing  from  a 
world  of  mist  to  a  world  of  green. 
Through  fog  and  sun  alike,  past  tree  and 
prairie-land,  by  lonely  settlers'  "  shacks  " 
and  the  more  pretentious  farmhouses,  our 
drive  runs  its  course  uneventfully  enough 
till  it  nears  its  end.  Then,  as  we  approach 
a  turn  in  the  road  where  a  side  branch 
takes  off  to  the  right,  around  the  bend 
sweep  two  horses  full  gallop,  their  riders 
yet  urging  them  on.  Girls  these  riders 
are,  and  they  ride  astride  and  in  bloomers. 
A  flying  glimpse  of  tumbling  hair,  a  glint 
of  light  on  the  polished  barrels  of  a  shot- 
gun, and  they  are  gone,  taking  the  branch 
road  to  the  right.  Bounding  the  bend  of 
the  road  in  our  turn,  there  comes  in  view, 
some  distance  off,  another  rider  of  the 
same  sex,  but  with  skirts  this  time,  the 
cloth  of  greenish-gray  establishing  a  sis- 
terhood between  its  wearer  and  the  hem- 
locks along  the  roadside.  Dismounted, 
with  knee  against  the  horse's  side,  she  is 
cinching  her  saddle-girth.  As  we  come  up 
she  finishes  her  task  and  swings  her  supple 
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young  body  lightly  into  the  saddle.  Pass- 
ing us  more  slowly  than  her  predecessors, 
we  find  her  well  worth  looking  at — a 
Daphne  of  the  woods,  with  her  carnation 
color  and  long-lashed  dusky  eyes. 

"  Fine  girl  that !  "  is  my  companion's 
comment.  "  From  the  camps,  I  reckon, — 
the  three  of  them." 

And  as  he  speaks  I  realize  that  certain 
ideas  which  I  have  cherished,  relating  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  inhabitants 
hereabouts,  have  totally  vanished, — gone 


taken  down  in  sections,  carried  to  another 
place  miles  distant  and  set  up  again  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  A  grass-plot  lies  about  the  dwell- 
ing-house, and  on  the  far  side  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  clearing  is  de- 
voted to  a  tennis-court,  looking  oddly 
enough  in  its  wild  setting.  A  railroad- 
track  runs  in  front  with  the  scantiest 
possible  space  between  it  and  the  office. 

Standing  in  and  about  the  office  as  we 
drive  up  are  several  men.     One  of  them, 


Horse  Team  at  Landing 


with  the  bloomer  girls  on  their  rollicking 
way. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  incident  we 
reach  "  Headquarters,"  as  it  is  called  in 
local  parlance.  This  consists  of  a  clearing 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  timber. 
Standing  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  noble  array 
of  stumps  and  logs,  are  a  half  dozen 
buildings,  three  of  them  resembling  box- 
cars in  disguise — box-cars  deprived  of 
wheels,  and  set  with  doors  and  windows. 
These  are  portable  houses,  and  may  be 


his  movements  accelerated  by  a  prolonged 
locomotive  whistle,  carrying  shrilly  from 
the  woods  beyond,  conducts  our  horses  to 
a  near-by  barn.  Hardly  are  they  housed, 
when  a  trainload  of  logs,  shooting  out  of 
the  woods,  bears  down  upon  us,  and, 
breathless  in  the  strong  wind  of  its  creat- 
ing, deafened  by  the  roar  of  its  passing,  I 
record  my  first  experience  of  logging  life. 
Being  anxious  to  push  on  to  the 
"  works  "  proper,  we  make  but  short  de- 
lay here.     However,  we  find  time  to  in- 
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spect  a  plan  of  the  camps  and  railroad, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  inspection  learn 
that  one  hundred  and  ninety  million  feet 
of  timber  was  taken  out  by  the  company 
in  the  year  just  past. 

One  of  the  occupants  of  the  office,  a 
fresh-complexioned,  elderly  man,  is  the 
foreman  of  "  Camp  4,"  and  we  prepare  to 
return  with  him  to  his  camp.  As  we  are 
leaving  we  encounter  the  senior  partner  of 
the  logging  company,  a  man  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  with  quizzical  light  eyes,  and 
the  bonhomie  they  express  is  not  belied  by 
his  speech.  He  proves  very  agreeable  in 
the  few  minutes  we  are  with  him,  and  re- 
grets that  his  daughters  are  not  at  home 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  camps  with  me. 
His  daughters,  I  have  already  learned, 
made  two  of  the  three  riders  whom  we 
met  on  the  road  beyond  "  Headquarters." 

"  Either  of  them,"  he  continues,  "would 
be  a  good  cicerone,  initiating  you  in  the 
use  of  all  the  logging  terms.  I  suppose, 
now,  you  have  no  idea  what  our  '  Walking 
Dudleys  '  are  like  ?  " 

He  is  right.  I  have  no  idea.  The  guess 
I  hazard  elicits  mirth,  but  the  perversity 
of  man  refuses  any  enlightenment,  and  I 
am  still  in  ignorance  of  what  a  "  Walking 
Dudley  "  may  be,  when  we  again  turn  our 
faces  in  the  direction  of  "  Camp  4." 

A  half-mile  walk  brings  us  to  a  skid 
road  crossing  the  track.  Turning  here,  we 
have  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  are  over- 
taken by  a  horse-team — ten  powerful 
horses  drawing  a  long,  very  narrow  sled, 
on  which  rests  a  heap  of  heavy  chain,  a 
dripping  oil-can,  and,  balanced  precari- 
ously on  the  extreme  end,  an  equally  oily 
man.  Obeying  a  gesture  from  the  fore- 
man, the  teamster  brings  his  prancing, 
jingling  team  to  a  standstill,  and  we  are 
invited  to  step  aboard  the  sled.  We  stand 
in  a  row,  one  behind  the  other,  the  oily 
man  still  at  the  rear.  The  jolt  at  starting 
I  find  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  one's 
equilibrium;  but  that  danger  safely 
passed,  I  soon  grow  accustomed  to  the  sud- 
den sway  of  the  motion. 

The  beginning  of  the  road  lies  through 
a  wilderness  of  stumps  and  stubs  and  use- 
less timber;  but  the  farther  we  advance 
the  thicker  grows  the  forest.  As  we  enter 
the  heavy  timber  the  eye  is  caught  by  a 
brilliant  gleam,  which  nearer  view  resolves 


into  a  red-shirted  Frenchman  engaged  in 
repairing  the  road.  He  merely  glances  at 
us  as  we  pass,  immediately  bending  his 
long  pointed  nose  and  black  pointed  beard 
over  his  shovel  again. 

Tall  trees  inclose  us  now  in  a  massive 
frame.  I  hear  the  puffing  and  hissing  of 
an  engine,  see  clouds  of  billowy  gray 
steam  rising  between  the  trees,  and  the 
next  moment  the  "  donkey "  looms  in 
sight.  It  stands  in  a  green  niche  of  its 
own,  and  is  the  scene  of  busy  activity. 
Here  the  road  comes  abruptly  to  an  end 
and  we  leave  the  sled,  standing  aside 
whilst  the  horses  make  a  beautiful  turn 
that  brings  them  facing  down  the  road 
they  have  just  traversed.  Hard  by  the 
e<  donkey "  are  a  number  of  large  logs. 
Strong,  iron  "  dogs  "  are  driven  into  two 
of  these  logs, — one  a  thirty-eight-foot  and 
and  the  other  a  forty-foot  stick, — and  the 
team  is  hitched  to  them  by  means  of  the 
heavy  chains  we  have  brought  up  with  us. 
These  preliminaries  completed,  the 
"  greaser  "  picks  up  his  oil-can  and  starts 
off  down  the  road  liberally  beswabbing 
each  skid,  and  incidentally  himself  with 
the  thick,  dark  skid-oil.  The  teamster 
gives  a  peculiarly  modulated  whistle,  the 
trained  horses  settle  to  their  work,  and 
with  a  strong,  steady  pull  the  logs  go  slid- 
ing away  to  the  landing. 

The  horses  gone,  I  turn  my  attention  to 
the  engine.  The  crew  consists  of  engi- 
neer, fireman,  and  spool-tender.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  last  mentioned  to  attend  to  the 
wire  cable  wound  about  the  drum  at 
the  rear  of  the  "  donkey,"  by  means  of 
which  the  logs  are  pulled  in  from  the 
woods.  As  it  happens,  the  engine,  only  a 
few  days  before,  had  been  moved  to  the 
place  it  now  occupies;  so  we  are  enabled 
to  see  nearly  all  the  force  at  work  without 
penetrating  far  into  the  wet  underbrush. 
Taking  up  a  position  near  the  lineman, 
on  a  slight  elevation,  our  view  includes  not 
only  the  men  employed  about  the  "donkey" 
but  also  those  working  around  the  logs. 

More  than  a  little  preparatory  work  is 
necessary  before  a  log  is  ready  for  the 
skid  road.  After  a  tree  is  felled  it  is  cut 
up  into  logs  of  varying  length.  The  saw- 
ing up  accomplished,  each  log  comes  under 
the  hands  of  the  "  barkers "  and 
"  snipers."     Meanwhile  the  "  swampers  " 
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clear  away  the  brush  surrounding  it.  Now- 
eligible  for  removal,  it  becomes  the  care 
of  a  group  of  men  who  get  it  out  to  the 
skid  road.  All  these  men  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  "  head  hook-tender," 
and  in  this  man's  efficiency  as  a  worker 
and  his  ability  to  get  work  out  of  the  men 
under  him  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
number  of  logs  taken  out  during  the  day. 

All  being  in  readiness  for  removal,  the 
line  is  taken  out  to  the  log  by  the  line- 
horse,  horse  and  master  immediately  after 
returning  to  their  station  in  sight  of  the 
"  donkey."  Line  and  log  are  securely 
fastened  together  by  means  of  hooks  and 
chains,  the  signal,  "  Go  ahead !  "  is  given 
to  the  engineer,  who  throws  open  the 
throttle,  and  the  rope  that  has  been  lying 
so  still  and  inert  on  the  "  sodden  forest 
floor  "  quivers  with  sudden  life,  stretching- 
its  taut  and  gleaming  length  between  log 
and  engine.  Answering  to  the  powerful, 
compelling  force  of  steam,  the  log  moves 
from  its  bed,  beginning  the  first  stage  of 
its  long  journey  to  the  mills.  With  puffing 
of  the  "  donkey,"  rattling  of  chains,  and 
shouts  of  men,  it  comes  crashing  its  way 
along  and  soon  lies  on  the  skid  road  wait- 
ing for  the  horse-team,  while  back  into 
the  woods  again  goes  the  patient  line- 
horse  with  the  line  for  another  log. 

I  develop  a  penchant  for  this  horse, 
"  Dave."  He  is  a  faithful  animal,  with 
flowing  tawny  mane  and  tail.  Long  years 
of  experience  have  so  familiarized  him 
with  his  duties  that  he  acts  with  seem- 
ingly human  intelligence.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  his  work  he  establishes  very 
friendly  relations  with  his  visitors,  nosing 
about  me  particularly  in  an  investigating 
sort  of  way  that  excites  my  curiosity.  The 
lineman  volunteers  the  explanation : 
"  He  's  lookin'  for  pie." 

"  Pie  !  "  I  echo. 

"  Yes  'm, — pie,"  repeats  the  man,  his 
eyes  mechanically  seeking  the  direction 
whence  come  his  signals.  "  He  likes  it  bet- 
ter 'n  oats  almost,"  he  added,  "  and  the 
boss's  girls  nearly  alius  fetches  him  some 
when  they  come  out  to  the  works." 

I  regret  my  own  lack  of  foresight  in  not 
providing  myself  with  pastry,  whereat  the 
man  grins,  and  Dave  at  length  resigns 
himself  to  the  inevitable,  indulging  in- 
stead, if  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  eye  is 


any  indication,  in  delectable  reminiscences 
of  the  past. 

During  this  interlude  I  see  my  first  tree 
fall.  Our  attention  is  caught  by  a  clear, 
ringing  note  of  warning — "  Tim-b-e-r !  " 
— then  come  sharp,  quick  blows  that  tell 
of  wedges  driven  deep  into  the  saw-cut.  A 
lull,  and  as  we  glance  instinctively  at  the 
towering  trees  about  us,  far  to  the  right 
we  see  one  quiver  and  sway  for  a  fleeting 
instant  as  it  feels  the  steel  in  its  heart, 
then  come  sweeping  its  way  earthward, 
with  a  crashing  jar  and  sound  that  dies 
without  an  echo.  Only  the  branches  above 
us  stir  softly,  as  if  murmuring  a  requiem 
for  their  fallen  brother. 

We  remain  in  this  vicinity  while  several 
logs  are  hauled  in,  and  though  essentially 
the  same  operations  are  gone  through  with 
each  time  there  is  an  endless  diversity  in 
the  busy  scene.  Strength  is  its  salient 
characteristic.  One  sees  it  everywhere, 
not  alone  in  the  sturdy  trees  and  powerful 
engine,  but  in  the  tension  of  the  steel- 
sinewed  cable,  and  in  the  lusty  vigor  of  the 
men.  These  latter  are  of  all  nationalities, 
Swedes  and  Americans  predominating. 
The  two  Swedes  who  are  "  sawing-up," 
are  heavy  clods  of  fellows,  whose  tireless 
arms,  working  the  keen,  bright  saw  so 
rhythmically  back  and  forth,  seem  to  have 
absorbed  all  the  activity  and  energy  of 
their  bodies.  With  light  eyes,  half  closed 
against  the  glitter  of  the  steel,  they  repre- 
sent a  vastly  different  type  from  that  of 
their  wide-eyed  compatriot  "tending 
spool."  His  is  a  picturesque  personality. 
Marvelously  rich-complexioned  and  of  im- 
mense stature,  he  handles  the  heavy  line 
with  a  stateliness  worthy  of  Viking  of  old. 

The  American  contingent  is  a  lively, 
wiry  set,  sporting  a  rainbow  array  of 
"  Mackinaws  " — woolen  coats  which  adorn 
the  persons  of  their  owners,  or  lie,  splashes 
of  vivid  color,  on  the  near-by  stumps  and 
logs.  The  "hook-tender"  is  a  gray- 
coated,  broad-chested  individual  who  calls 
out  his  orders  to  the  lineman  in  a  voice 
that  fills  the  woods  with  melody.  The  pro- 
saic demands  for  "  More  slack !  "— "  Two 
feet !  " — Three  feet !  "  are  by  him  imbued 
with  music,  and  the  lineman's  voice  re- 
peating the  orders  falls  sharp  on  the  lis- 
tening ear. 

Shortly  after  an  eighty-foot  stick  has 
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been  triumphantly  "  snaked  in,"  the  fore- 
man leads  ns  to  a  trail,  which  is  a  short 
cut  to  the  upper  works,  where  another 
crew  of  men  are  engaged  in  getting  out 
logs..  The  trail,  or  "  dog-road,"  as  loggers 
style  it,  leads  upward  at  first.  Pausing 
when  we  reach  the  summit  and  looking 
back,  we  see  the  floating  clouds  of  steam 
that  mark  the  site  of  the  busy  engine,  and 
as  we  begin  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
the  voice  of  the  hook-tender,  rich  and 
swelling,  rolls  through  the  vast  green 
fane  in  a  magnificent  farewell  "  L-i-n-e 
e-n-o-u-g-h !  " 

With  the  last  cadences  yet  ringing  in 
our  ears,  we  go  down  the  hill  and  on  to 
the  level,  where  we  encounter  a  group  of 
men  and  horses  at  work  upon  a  new  road. 
We  watch  them  a  while  as  ax  and  mattock 
and  shovel  are  used  in  turn.  The  horses, 
idle  during  our  stay,  are  employed  in 
clearing  the  way  and  placing  the  heavy 
skids.  The  work,  though  laborious,  is 
paid  with  the  lowest  wages  in  the  logger's 
scale. 


"  Green  hands  are  usually  put  here,  to 
show  their  working  ability,"  observes  the 
foreman;  continuing  dryly,  "If  there  is 
any  work  in  a  man  Bailey  can  get  it  out." 

Bailey  is  the  skid  boss.  He  is  lean- 
iawed,  snapping-eyed,  stern-lipped,  throw- 
ing back  his  head  when  he  speaks  to  make 
the  loose  of  his  words  the  stronger — a  man 
in  the  middle  years,  whose  lifework  has 
honeycombed  the  forest  with  miles  upon 
miles  of  road.  As  we  turn  and  follow  our 
trail  into  the  thicket  beyond  the  skid  road, 
I  hear  the  scathe  of  his.  eloquence  falling 
on  some  luckless  lounger  who  has  given  to 
passing  strangers  the  attention  he  has  been 
hired  to  give  to  his  shovel. 

Freed  from  the  clasp  of  the  thicket,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  grove  of  maples.  Ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  are  these  trees,  their 
old  limbs  wrapped  in  gray-green  moss  and 
draped  with  exquisite  portieres  of  the 
feathery  stuff,  delicate,  mist-like  patterns 
that  gleam  silvery-white  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  through  them.  Below, 
in  the  gnarled  old  roots,  are  couches  of 
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gold-green  moss,  vieing  with  the  deeper 
green  of  the  encircling  bracken  fronds. 

Even  the  path  we  follow  seems  reluc- 
tant to  quit  this  fairylike  scene,  though  it 
winds  away  at  last  and  the  heavy  timber 
closes  in  again.  At  this  point  the  trail 
narrows  perceptibly,  creeping  stealthily 
along  through  an  undergrowth  of  all  sorts 
of  wild  shrubs,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  splendid  old  trees — "  Dials  which  the 
wizard  Time  has  reared  to  count  his  ages 
by."  On  several  trees  I  notice  a  protuber- 
ant growth,  called  "  konk,"  which  presents 
an  infinite  variety  of  coloring  and  of  form. 
On  the  rough  bark  of  this  tree  to  the  right 
clings  a  creamy  beauty  with  golden-brown 
tints  and  shadings;  from  a  neighboring 
tree  glows  a  yellow-frilled  one,  and  there 
another,  orange-margined.  My  compan- 
ions do  not  share  my  admiration. 

"  Bad  timber !  "  is  their  sententious 
loggers'  criticism,  and  they  bid  me  look  in- 
stead at  the  graceful  strength  of  the  tall, 
straight  firs,  lifting  their  green  almost  to 
the  blue  above. 

Walking  thus  in  closest  intimacy  these 


forest  depths,  distance  becomes  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  all  too  soon  the  path  ends  in  a 
road  running  at  right  angles.  At  the 
terminus  of  this  road  a  second  engine  is 
stationed.  As  the  work  being  done  is  pre- 
cisely like  what  we  have  just  witnessed,  we 
do  not  go  on,  but  seat  ourselves  on  the 
nearest  logs  and  await  the  appearance  of 
the  mysterious  "  Walking  Dudley." 

A  rude  railroad-track  lies  before  us;  so 
I  conclude  that  the  "  great  unknown " 
must  certainly  be  an  engine.  When  it 
finally  appears,  I  find  my  conclusion  cor- 
rect. The  "  Walking  Dudley  "  is  a  large- 
sized  donkey-engine  mounted  on  a  flat-car 
and  equipped  with  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ism of  wheels  working  on  the  cable  which 
runs  along  the  middle  of  the  track.  On 
being  signaled,  the  engineer  stops  his  un- 
gainly machine,  and  we  scramble  aboard. 
The  next  instant  we  are  jiggling  and  jog- 
gling along  down  to  the  landing.  There  is 
an  element  of  the  ridiculous  in  our  uneven, 
jerky  progress,  but  we  make  good  time 
and  I  can  readily  perceive  that  the  "  Walk- 
ing   Dudley "   is   vastly    superior   to    the 
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horse-team  for  hauling  logs.  Observing 
this,  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
only  remaining  horse-team  in  the  camps  is 
a  picturesque  relic  of  earlier  days,  and  will 
soon  be  superseded  by  an  engine.  Eeach- 
ing  the  landing,  the  "  Walking  Dudley  " 
casts  off  the  chains  from  the  logs  it  has 
brought  down  and  goes  back  after  another 
load,  leaving  us  to  survey  a  new  scene. 

A  score  or  more  of  logs  lie  round  us  on 
the  skidded  platform,  most  of  them  con- 


work  with  jackscrews,  rolling  the  log,  with 
the  aid  of  the  horses,  to  the  landing's  edge, 
thence  to  the  car,  where  it  is  secured  at 
both  ends  with  heavy  chains.  When  all 
the  cars  are  loaded,  they,  in  company  with 
those  from  the  lower  landing,  are  taken 
away  by  the  yarding-engine.  This  engine 
"yards  out"  the  logs  from  two  other 
camps,  and  the  entire  trainload  is  then 
taken  by  the  "  Cyclone,"  a  powerful  road 
engine,  to  Summit,  a  distance  of  twenty 
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siderably  longer  than  I  have  seen  at  the 
lower  works,  one  spar  in  particular,  a  very 
beauty  of  a  stick,  its  brown  and  white 
peeled  length  measuring  over  a  hundred 
feet. 

The  landing  slopes  to  the  railroad- 
track  in  front  of  it.  On  this  track  stands 
a  string  of  low,  heavy  trucks — "  empties," 
in  logging  vernacular.  As  the  track  is 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  land- 
ing, the  bunkers  of  the  cars  are  not  quite 
even  with  it.  Three  men  and  a  team  of 
horses  are  employed  in  loading.    The  men 


miles  from  the  camps.  At  Summit  an- 
other engine  takes  the  logs  on  down  to 
the  Sound,  while  the  "  Cyclone  "  returns 
with  the  "  empties."  Four  trips  a  day 
are  made  between  the  camps  and  the 
"  roll  way  "  at  Kamilche,  where  the  logs 
are  dumped. 

The  morning  being  far  spent,  our  stay 
at  the  landing  is  not  prolonged.  I  see  one 
car  loaded;  but  the  work  being  slow  and 
not  particularly  interesting,  my  atten- 
tion is  given  rather  to  the  loaders  than  to 
the  loading.    One  of  the  men  is  handsome 
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in  a  careless,  reckless  way,  and  his  lilting 
whistle  and  agile  strength  soon  efface  the 
memory  of  the  Viking  in  the  woods  above. 
Every  trifle  has  its  predestined  use,  and  it 
is  a  splash  of  skid-oil  that  revenges  the  for- 
gotten Norseman.  A  mall  being  needed 
in  the  process  of  loading,  the  insouciant 
Tom  goes  after  one.  Admiring  eyes  fol- 
low him  to  his  undoing.  He  reaches  the 
fateful  oil-patch,  steps  carelessly,  and  all 
the  pride  of  a  gay  life's  gathering  comes 


eager-eyed  little  four-year-old,  who  at 
sight  of  our  party  runs  forward  and  ac- 
costs the  foreman  with :  "  Hello,  Mr.  Bob  ! 
Mrs.  Bob  nor  nobody's  at  home.  I  just 
came  up  with  Mac  on  the  train,  and  I  am 
going  to  eat  dinner  with  you." 

"  Mr.  Bob  "  expresses  his  appreciation 
of  the  arrangement  and  introduces  us  to 
young  "  Jack  Junior,"  remarking  that  he 
is  the  son  of  the  foreman  of  "  Camp  3," 
and  "  a  logger,  every  inch  of  him." 


The  "  Tollie  "  Out  at  the  "Donkey"  for  a  Load  of  Logs 


audibly  down  on  the  treacherous  skid. 
The  skid,  apparently,  is  unharmed,  but, 
whitely  gleaming  on  the  landing  lie  the 
spoils  of  the  collision — a  handsome  set  of 
teeth.  No  greater  storm  of  laughter  ever 
made  the  woods  ring  than  follows  this  ex- 
hibition of  the  falseness  of  man,  and  the 
pulse  of  this  merriment  continues  to  stir 
us  long  after  we  have  left  the  vicinity,  our 
steps  directed  toward  the  camp. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  we  come 
across  a  group  of  children  playing  among 
the  logs.  One  of  them  bears  a  different 
stamp  from  that  of  the  others,  a  sturdy, 


Snuggled  up  in  this  youthful  logger's 
arms  are  two  furry  black  kittens,  and  as 
he  walks  beside  me,  planting  his  short  legs 
briskly  on  each  tie,  he  says :  "  These  are 
Chuffy  and  Chink.  They  belong  to  Grace, 
but  she  is  n't  home,  and  I  thought  p'raps 
they  might  be  lonesome." 

His  expression  of  tender  solicitude  is 
most  captivating,  but  as  we  enter  the  camp 
limits  he  exhibits  a  most  amazing  change 
of  front.  Wickedly  opening  both  arms 
and  mouth,  with  a  face  all  impish  glee, 
"  Scat !  "  he  ejaculates,  and  as  the  startled 
kittens  scurry  affrigbtedly  off  towards  one 
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house,  their  fond  protector,  with  never  a 
parting  word,  scampers  almost  as  rapidly 
toward  another. 

With  his  disappearance  through  the 
open  doorway,  I  turn  my  attention  to  the 
camp.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  I 
had  expected.  All  the  trees  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  have  been  cut  away,  with 
the  consequent  result  of  stumpy  environs. 
The  railroad-track  is  the  only  thorough- 
fare, and  on  either  side  of  it  range  the 
low  buildings.  A  few  are  portable  houses, 
but  the  majority  are  "  shacks,"  some  built 
of  lumber,  others  of  split  cedar  shakes. 
These  houses  are  occupied  either  by  fam- 
ilies or  by  those  men  who  build  in  prefer- 
ence to  staying  in  the  bunk-houses 
provided  by  the  company. 

The  cook-house  stands  about  the  middle 
of  the  camp,  and  we  go  directly  to  it.  As 
we  leave  the  track  to  enter  the  house  we 
are  joined  again  by  "  Jack  Junior,"  in  a 
breathless  hurry,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  "  Mac." 

"  Mac  "  is  a  thick-set  Scotchman,  whose 


bow-legs  frame  a  vista  of  the  view  beyond 
him.  His  eyes,  of  the  color  of  bluebells 
on  Scottish  heaths,  shine  keenly  and  in- 
quisitively above  the  thick  white  drift  of 
his  beard.  He  is  the  commissary,  and  I 
learn  afterwards  is  indispensable  to  the 
well-being  of  the  loggers — wending  his 
way  from  camp  to  camp,  taking  stock  of 
supplies  needed,  distributing  mail,  making 
calls  on  the  "  Missus "  of  every  logger's 
"  shack,"  his  geniality  overflowing  in  bits 
of  gossip,  beginning  with  "  Bye,  Missus, 
have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  then  launch- 
ing forth  into  some  rare  tale. 

In  the  intervals  of  answering  his  ques- 
tions, I  take  a  survey  of  my  surroundings. 
The  cook-house  is  one  of  the  portable 
buildings,  with  a  storeroom  overflowing 
with  supplies  at  the  rear.  Down  the 
length  of  the  room  run  two  tables  covered 
with  neat  dark  oilcloth  and  set  for  eighty 
men.  The  dishes  are  of  white  earthen- 
ware, the  knives  and  forks  black-handled. 
In  a  smaller  room  beyond  is  an  immense 
range,  presided  over  by  a  Chinese  cook 
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and  his  two  assistants.  The  dinner  is 
abundant  and  excellent,  and  as  our  appe- 
tites come  under  the  same  adjectival  cate- 
gory, we  make  rapid  inroads  on  the 
heaped-up  dishes. 

"  Jack  Junior  "  alone  wofully  neglects 
his  dinner  to  discuss  with  me  the  merits 
of  engines.  He  has  an  alarming  knowl- 
edge of  the  ins-and-outs  of  machinery, 
and  forces  me  at  last  to  acknowledge  that 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  engines  in 
general,  and  less  than  nothing,  despite  my 
recent  ride,  about  that  particular  engine, 
the  "  Walking  Dudley."  This  confession 
plainly  lowers  me  in  the  estimation  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  for  he  drops  the  conver- 
sation and  devotes  himself  to  the  eatables. 
He  dines  off  roast  beef  and  milk,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  it  evidently  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  need  a  mentor ;  so  when 
we  rise  from  table  offers  his  escort  and 
"  Mac's  "  to  show  me  about  the  camp. 

While  we  have  been  eating,  the  men  have 
come  in  from  the  woods,  and  when  we 
emerge  from  the  cook-house  we  see  them 
all  around  us,  some  making  a  hasty  out- 
door toilet,  dipping  up  the  water  to  wash 
with  from  the  running  stream  and  using  a 
convenient  log  for  toilet-table.      As  each 


man  completes  his  preparations,  he  joins 
the  waiting  throng  about  the  door  of  the 
cook-house.  Shortly,  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, leans  a  Chinaman,  and  his  subse- 
quent performance  on  an  old  cow-horn  is 
the  signal  for  a  wild  rush  indoors.  Judg- 
ing from  the  haste  exhibited,  their  appe- 
tite, collectively  considered,  is  as  eager  as 
our  own  has  been. 

Leaving  them  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
we  take  a  peep  into  the  bunk-houses  and 
"  shacks."  The  former  are  large  portable 
buildings,  provided  with  a  double  row  of 
bunks  on  either  side;  the  latter  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small  one-room  affairs, 
shared  by  two  men.  Housekeeping  as  a 
fine  art  is  neglected  in  the  bunk-houses, 
nor  is  it  very  noticeable  in  the  "  shacks." 

One  place,  however,  built  of  cedar 
shakes,  is  scrupulously  clean,  even  display- 
ing white  curtains  at  the  windows.  The 
bed  is  made  up,  the  floor  is  swept,  the 
lamp-chimney  glistens  in  the  sunlight,  the 
whole  room  a  picture  of  orderly  precise- 
ness,  permeated  with  the  breath  of  the 
spicy  cedar  walls.  But  spick-and-span  as 
it  is,  it  wins  small  favor  from  "  Jack 
Junior."  Disdainfully,  for  only  comment, 
he    shows    me    how    the    owner    walks, 
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stepping  out  ahead  of  me  with  a  capital 
imitation  of  a  pair  of  tongs  taking  a 
promenade. 

The  remaining  abodes  we  visit  are  not, 
as  I  have  said,  pre-eminent  for  cleanliness, 
— mayhap  comfortable  enough  in  the 
eyes  of  their  owners,  but  betraying  to 
other  eyes  a  general  neglect  and  bachelor 
forlornness.  One,  the  largest,  is  called 
"  The  Morgue/'  Its  entire  exterior  is 
covered  with  heavy  black  tar-paper — "to 
keep  it  w-a-r-m,"  says  "  Jack  Junior," 
with    long    drawn-out     approval.       The 


how  a  horse  is  shod,  and  in  every  way 
proves  himself  a  useful  guide. 

Coming  out  from  the  blacksmith-shop, 
we  find  that  the  men  have  finished  their 
dinners,  and  are  now  sitting  about  in  the 
sun,  smoking.  "  Jack  Junior  "  stops  his 
chatter  at  the  sight  and  turns  to  "  Mac.'' 

"  Where  's  your  pipe,  Mac  ?  "  he  asks 
reproachfully,  }^et  anxiously.  "Mac"  chuck- 
les and  evades  the  question,  but  in  his 
evasion  lurks  a  promise  for  the  future. 
It  is  obvious  that  my  youthful  friend  has 
an  accomplishment  hitherto  unsuspected. 


Section  of  New  Camp  Before  Surrounding  Trees  are  Cut 


owners  of  "  The  Morgue,"  it  is  clear,  rank 
high  in  the  boy's  estimation,  and  I  am  not 
entertained  with  any  reproduction  of  per- 
sonal peculiarities. 

The  houses  duly  viewed,  the  store  and 
"  hovel "  come  next  on  our  list.  I  call 
the  last  named  a  barn  when  we  enter  it, 
and  "  Jack  Junior "  instantly  stops : 
"  They  have  barns  on  ranches.  This  is  a 
hovel." 

I  humbly  accept  the  correction  and  we 
go  on  through  this  "hovel,"  which  my 
secret  soul  still  recognizes  as  a  barn,  past 
the  horses  munching  their  noonday  oats, 
into  the  blacksmith-shop.  The  versatile 
Jack  meddles  with  the  bellows,  shows  me 


"  Glory,  Missus  !  but  he  's  a  fine  boy  ! 
Ah,  yes !  too  fine  to  be  spoiled  like  that !  " 

Disapprobation  and  disappointment  are 
in  the  air.  Conversation  languishes. 
Offering  sly  consolation,  "  Mac  "  suggests 
that  we  visit  his  ducks.  The  boy  and  I 
walk  down  the  track,  while  "  Mac  "  dis- 
appears in  the  cook-house.  On  his  reap- 
pearance he  begins  calling  in  his  hearty 
voice,  "  0,  you  Hoodlum !  "  and  "  Quack, 
quack,  quack ! "  comes  the  answering 
chorus  of  the  ducks.  We  watch  him  roll- 
ing along  to  the  feeding-place,  his  hands 
full  of  raw  beef,  close  in  his  wake  the 
waddling,  quacking  ducks,  the  one-eyed 
"  Hoodlum  "  making  frantic  endeavors  to 
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leave  the  impress  of  his  bill  on  the  old 
man's  trousers.  He  is  a  fighting  bird, 
this  "  Hoodlum,"  and  wages  a  merry  con- 
test with  his  master,  in  the  thick  of  which 
the  marauding  jays  swoop  down,  blue  and 
impudent,  and  carry  away  more  than  their 
share  of  the  meat.  "  Jack  Junior's " 
short-lived  trouble  is  forgotten.  He 
dances  ecstatically  about  on  the  track,  and 
the  world  of  loggerdom  looks  on  and 
laughs. 

This  exciting  review  is  hardly  over 
when  a  shrill  whistle  is  heard.  We  are  to 
leave  "  Camp  4  "  on  the  yarding-engine, 
"Skookum,"  bound  for  "Camp  5."  So 
we  go  down  to  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  cook-house,  and  from  there,  when  the 
engine  has  switched  in  the  "  empties  "  and 
coupled  on  to  the  loaded  cars,  we  get 
aboard  and  are  soon  out  of  sight  of  hospi- 
table "  Camp  4  "  and  the  friends  we  have 
made  there. 

A  telephone  message  has  been  sent  to 
the  foreman  of  "  Camp  5,"  and  he  is 
awaiting  us  on  the  landing.  This  foreman 
is  young,  smiling,  and  pleasant-faced, 
with  a  Canadian  flavor  to  his  words  which 
a  half-dozen  years  in  the  West  have  failed 
to  eradicate.  We  walk  across  the  landing, 
and  examine  the  "  Tollie,"  a  locomotive 
used  for  hauling  logs  from  the  donkey  to 
the  landing.  Being  built  especially  for 
logging-camp  use,  it  has  various  adapta- 
tions that  give  it  rather  an  odd  appear- 
ance. The  boiler  extends  through  the  cab, 
the  engineer's  seat  being  on  one  side  the 
barrier,  and  the  fireman's  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  most  unsociable  arrangement, 
which  I  test  when  the  men  have  resumed 
work  by  a  brief  occupancy  of  the  fireman's 
seat.  The  ride  out  to  the  donkey  is  any- 
thing but  a  smooth  one,  the  track  making 
no  more  pretensions  to  excellence  than 
does  that  of  the  "  Walking  Dudley."  But 
it  is  only  on  the  return  trip  that  I  realize 
its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  jolts. 

My  friend,  attended  by  a  surveyor  and 
cruiser  of  the  logging  company,  has  gone 
to  inspect  a  much-lauded  bunch  of  timber. 
The  foreman  goes  back  to  the  camp  with 
me.  He,  from  his  position  beyond  the 
tender,  is  as  invisible  to  me  as  is  the 
engineer  on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing 
boiler.    Hence,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 


tinct isolation  that  I  begin  a  very  exciting 
ride. 

In  coming  out  to  the  "  works  "  I  have 
leaned  from  the  cab-window,  and  admired 
many  a  separate  effect  of  forest  scenery — 
the  green  festoons  of  moss,  drooping- 
branched  cedars,  upright  old  firs,  the  lure 
of  green  growing  from  the  black  roots  of 
an  overthrown  giant,  wonderfully  shallow 
roots  stretching  a  far  circumference ;  this, 
and  much  more  have  I  seen.  But  now  all 
is  changed.  The  pace  rushes  the  trees 
along  the  roadside  into  one  swift,  passing 
whole.  I  see  nothing,  feel  nothing,  but 
myself  in  the  grip  of  a  monster,  all  un- 
controlled,— the  engineer  may  be  over- 
board, for  all  I  know, — ahead  of  us  the 
dizzy  pitch  of  the  downward  grade,  behind 
us  the  logs  transformed  into  huge  batter- 
ing-rams, hurtling  along  in  vindictive  pur- 
suit of  the  power  that  has  torn  them  from 
their  strongholds.  A  race  it  is,  however, 
that  ends  in  a  very  few  minutes.  We  do 
not  bound  off  into  the  woods  in  a  somer- 
sault of  steam,  nor  do  the  logs  overtake 
and  crush  us  into  infinitesimal  bits.  In- 
stead, we  draw  decorously  up  on  the  land- 
ing, and  when  the  young  foreman  assists 
me  to  alight  I  see  the  fat,  squat  engineer 
whom  I  have  pictured  going  over-board 
far  up  the  road,  calmly  oiling  a  piece  of 
machinery  and  placidly  puffing  away  at 
a  pipe  he  lighted  before  the  trip  began. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
that  I  have  come  bravely  through  a  trying 
ordeal,  and  I  wait  for  words  of  commen- 
dation. Alas  for  vanity !  The  ride,  after 
all,  is  but  an  every-day  affair  with  these 
loggers  and  their  femininity.  "A  brisk 
little  run ! "  volunteers  the  foreman  in 
the  most  ordinary  of  tones,  thereby  re- 
moving the  first  prop  from  my  edifice  of 
self-gratulation,  and  the  whole  structure 
topples  to  ruins  as  he  unconsciously  con- 
tinues, "  But  you  should  have  ridden  on 
the  cowcatcher  or  tender  to  get  the  full 
sweep  of  it.  My  cousins  nearly  always 
take  the  outside — any  place  that  offers  a 
foothold."  His  cousins, — those  ubiqui- 
tous bloomer  girls  again,  lithe  of  form, 
and  iron-nerved.  Where,  I  wonder,  if 
they  had  played  cicerone,  would  I  be  now  ? 

"  Do  they  ride  much  ?  "  I  query,  with 
a  backward  glance  at  the  grade  up  which 
the  engine  is  again  toiling. 
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"  Well,  they  are  only  out  here  during 
their  vacations,  but  they  are  around  a 
good  deal  then.  They  know  quite  a  little 
about  an  engine.  Anyway,  they  can  make 
one  whiz,"  smiling  a  little  over  some  past 
escapade.  And  I  resign  myself  to  consider 
my  ride  the  matter-of-course  affair  it  so 
clearly  is  in  my  companion's  eyes,  and 
skillfully  conceal  a  shudder  as  we  pass  on 
our  way  close  to  those  logs  in  whose  grim 
inertness  lurks  such  an  awful  power. 

A  few  hundred  feet  to  the  right  of  the 
landing  lies  "  Camp  5."  It  is  built  on  low 
land,  and  there  being  few  houses  outside 
of  the  necessary  camp  buildings  the 
village-like  effect  of  "  Camp  4  "  is  lacking. 
A  trestle  commands  the  entrance.  Loiter- 
ing across  this  into  the  precincts  of  the 
camp,  we  are  joined  ere  long  by  two 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  dressed  alike  in  trailing 
black  robes,  with  spotless  white  bands 
about  the  face  and  a  gleam  as  white  at 
their  wrists.  They  are  from  Olympia, 
where  a  branch  of  the  order  is  established. 
Twice  a  year  two  of  the  resident  Sisters 
come  out  to  the  camps  to  canvass  their 
hospital  tickets.  The  two  who  have  joined 
us  but  now  have  been  in  the  camps  several 
days,  coming  this  afternoon  from  the 
grading  camp  above  "  Camp  5."  We  have 
an  interesting  hour  together,  full  of  their 
experiences  with  the  loggers,  and  our 
quartet  is  still  in  session  when  my  friend 
returns  from  his  timber  inspection.  We 
had  intended  going  back  to  "  Head- 
quarters "  on  the  last  trip  of  the  "  Skoo- 
kum,"  but  our  young  host  urges  us  to 
renin  in  and  have  supper  with  him,  after 
which  he  promises  to  take  us  down  to  the 
office  on  a  handcar. 

This  plan  being  adopted,  the  "  Skoo- 
kum  "  runs  in  and  out  again,  while  we, 
all  unmindful  of  its  coming  and  going, 
are  in  the  cook-house.  Supper,  ostensibly 
an  early  one,  prolongs  itself  unduly. 
Sister  Benedict's  deep  contralto  finally 
warns  us  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Sister 
Benedict  is  nothing  if  not  business-like, 
and  stepping  from  the  cook-house  we  find 
that  her  reminder  has  come  none  too  soon. 
The  day  is  closing  in  fast,  and  shadows  lie 
thick  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods.  Without 
more  delay  the  men  get  the  handcar  on 
the  track,  we  place  ourselves  on  it,  and 
the  ride  begins.  Slowly  we  move  at  first, 
meeting  the  loggers  on  this  side  of  the 


landing,  grouped  and  single,  coming  in 
from  work.  Then,  fairly  by  the  switches, 
with  the  camp  sinking  out  of  sight,  willing 
arms  materially  increase  our  speed.  The 
air  rushes  by  our  ears  with  a  breezy  cool- 
ness, and  extra  wraps  are  comforts  no 
longer  despised.  This  touch  of  cold  is  not 
the  only  change  sunset  has  wrought.  The 
encircling  wood  grows  wilder.  Lonely  and 
vast  it  lies  about  us  in  depths  of  lurking 
darkness.  From  somewhere  at  our  right, 
answered  from  the  left,  sounds  the  weird 
hoot  of  the  night-owl,  "  To-wh-o  ?  To- 
wh-o-o?  To-wh-o-o-o- ?  "  And  if  extra 
wraps  are  comforts,  thrice  comforting  is 
the  noisy  clank  of  the  handcar  and  the 
close  proximity  of  the  packed  humanity  on 
its  narrow  platform. 

I  shout  something  like  this  thought  to 
the  foreman,  and  immediately,  with  his 
voice  rising  with  the  handle-bar,  dropping 
again  with  its  fall,  he  relates  a  story  of  a 
cougar  that  has  been  seen  about  these 
woods  of  late.  I  have  had  my  credulity 
tested  too  often  during  the  day  to  believe 
his  fearsome  details  in  their  entirety,  and 
Sister  Benedict  evidently  believes  not  at 
all,  for  she  raps  out  decisively,  "Ah,  these 
loggers !  They  will  have  their  joke." 
Whereupon  ensues  a  derisive  laugh,  and 
the  foreman,  dropping  the  handle-bar 
which  has  punctuated  all  his  utterances, 
falls  to  mopping  his  heated  face. 

"  Headquarters  "  glows  cheerily  as  we 
approach  it  from  the  twilight,  and  the 
"  glaring-eyed,  nine-foot "  cougar  hav'ng 
failed  to  make  away  with  any  of  our  p  ,rty 
of  seven,  we  still  are  seven  when  we  draw 
up  in  front  of  the  office. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  tele- 
phoned from  "  Camp  5,"  our  team  i  nds 
ready  for  us.  Urged  on  by  thoughts  of 
the  lengthy  drive  yet  before  us,  we  betake 
ourselves  directly  to  it,  while  the  Sisters 
go  towards  the  dwelling-house. 

As  we  drive  away  into  the  shadows,  I 
hear  a  girl's  clear  voice  calling,  "  Over 
here,  George  !  "  and,  looking  back,  my  last 
view  of  "  Headquarters  "  sees  it  snug  and 
cheerful,  with  the  moon's  new  crescent 
tilted  above  the  dusk  of  the  tree-tops,  and 
our  young  foreman  crossing  the  dis- 
mantled tennis-court  on  his  way  to  those 
all-round  athletes — his  cousins,  the 
bloomer  girls. 


SUMMER   NIGHT 


THE  sultry  heat, 
By  any  breath  unstirred 
Girdles  us  in  its  charm  ; 
And,  O  very  sweet, 
Like  to  some  captive  bird 
Encaged  within  mine  arm, 
I  feel  your  swift  heart  beat 
In  wild    unrest 
Against  my  breast. 


Lean  closer  now, 
While  the  syringa  scent 
Lies  heavy  on  the  air; 
While  to  your  brow 
My  burning  lips  are  prest, 
And  touch  your  dusky  hair. 
O'er  us  the  elder  bough 
Looms  faintly  white 
Upon  the  night. 


The  darkness  grows  ; 

Through  the  dim  leaves  above, 

Warm  drops  begin  to  fall ; 

Lily  and  rose, 

Less  sweet  than  is  my  love 

Fold  up  their  petals  all; 

Kiss  me  close,  close — who  knows 

What  night  we  twain 

Shall  meet  again  ? 


May  Byron. 
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NATIVE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  AND  THE 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


By  E.  D.  WARD 


IN  THE  Order  known  as  The  Native 
Sons  oe  the  Golden  West,  Califor- 
nia lias  a  very  notable  organization, 
characterized  by  young  blood,  state  pride, 
boundless  enthusiasm,  and  a  vigor  of 
thought  and  purpose  which  both  illus- 
trates the  energetic  spirit  and  serves  the 
honor  of  the  lusty  young  commonwealth 
that  fronts  the  Sunset  Sea. 

It  was  as  early  as  1869  that  General 
Winn,  who  was  Grand  Marshal  of  the' 
Fourth  of  July  parade  in  San  Francisco 
that  year,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  na- 
tive lads  should  participate  in  the  demon- 
strations of  that  occasion,  and  that  they 
should  at  once  effect  some  form  of  perma- 
nent organization.  But  California  had 
then  enjoyed  only  nineteen  years  of  state- 
hood, and  the  native  sons  of  a  suitable  age 
were  only  a  handful,  and  the  project  was 
dropped.  Even  in  1875  the  Great  Eegister 
of  San  Francisco  showed  the  enrollment  of 
only  295  persons  of  native  birth;  and  in 
that  year,  in  connection  again  with  prepa- 


The  City  Hall  Dome  Was  Brilliant 


rations  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
a  call  was  issued  to  the  native  sons  of  the 
city  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation. They  participated  in  the  parade 
which  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  Kepublic, 
their  procession  being  headed  by  an  old 
stuffed  bear  decked  in  the  national  colors 
— the  red,  white,  and  blue.  A  few  days 
later,  July  11,  1875,  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted  and  officers  elected  for 
the  permanent  organization. 

The  young  society  adopted  an  annual 
programme  of  parades  for  Washington's 
Birthday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Admis- 
sion Day,  and  forthwith  appeared  as.  an 
organization  in  the  streets  of  the  city  on 
September  9th  of  that  same  year — since 
which  time  they  have  not  failed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  parades  of  that  anniversary. 

The  success  of  this  original  society  soon 
stirred  up  the  enthusiasm  of  young  Cali- 
fornians  elsewhere,  and  branch  parlors 
were  formed,  Oakland  taking  the  lead,  in 
December,  1877,  followed  by  Sacramento,, 
in  March,  1878.  In  September  of  the  lat- 
ter year  the  Grand  Parlor  was  instituted,, 
and  since  that  date  the  order  has  grown 
rapidly,  issuing  208  charters,  and  having 
now  a  membership  of  15,000.  The  pass- 
ing of  time  has  brought  it  about  that  the 
children  of  those  who  founded  the  order, 
and  grandchildren  of  the  Pioneers,  are 
being  received  into  membership  and  ap- 
pear even  in  its  roll  of  officers. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  parade 
of  September  9,  1875,  mentioned  above, 
that  the  Native  Daughters  were  first  heard 
from  in  the  presentation  of  a  flag  for  the 
Sons  to  salute,  and  thenceforth  carry  as 
the  expression  of  their  spirit.  But  it  was 
not  until  September  11,  1886,  that  the 
young  women  of  California  birth,  and  re- 
siding at  Jackson,  Amador  County,  or- 
ganized themselves  into  Ursula  Parlor,  No. 
1,  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.. 
This  order  has  also  grown  rapidly,  num- 
bering at  present  nearly  4,000  members. 
Their  Grand  President,  Mrs.  Emma  Gett,  . 
states  the  object  of  the  order  to  be  "  the- 
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The  Procession  Entering  Market  Street  from  Kearny 


Market  Street  Was  Illumined  at  Night 
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honor  and  glory  of  our  native  State-,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the 
glorious  achievements  of  our  pioneer 
mothers,  who  equally  share  with  the 
pioneers  in  the  establishment  of  republican 
institutions  on  this  Western  shore."  They 
have  been  engaged  energetically  in  practi- 
cal undertakings,  such  as  Red  Cross  aid 
and  the  movement  to  preserve  the;  great 
forests  of  the  State.     They  have  recently 


It  was  in  this  spirit  of  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  State  of  their  birth  that  the  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters  resolved,  even  some 
years  ago,  that  they  would  fitly  celebrate 
the  half-centennial  of  California's  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  The  splendid  pageant 
on  the  10th  of  the  current  month  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  several  days  of  festivity 
and  celebration  accompanying  it,  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  native  sons 
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manifested  their  patriotism  by  passing  a 
resolution  requesting  our  Eepresentatives 
in  Congress  to  "  exercise  their  best  efforts 
to  have  the  name  California  bestowed  on 
a  fully-equipped  battleship,"  and  the 
President  says :  "  We  asked  this  becau«^ 
we  do  not  think  a  State  that  is  as  great 
and  good  as  California  would  be  fittingly 
represented  except  by  the  best  ship  in  the 
new  navy,  and  because  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  acts  of  some  of  our  California 
boys  on  the  Oregon  at  Santiago." 


and  daughters  of  the  State  to  uphold  her 
fame  and  maintain  her  prestige  as  being 
— as  no  loyal  Californian  doubts — the 
biggest  thing  on  earth,  the  best  State  to  be 
born  in  of  all  the  forty-five,  and  well  to 
the  front  in  all  that  pertains  to  energy, 
practical  success,  push,  pluck,  and  patriot- 
ism. The  parade  on  Admission  Day  is 
generally  accorded  the  first  place  among 
the  nuinerous  pageants  witnessed  in  San 
Francisco.  Under  the  management  of  the 
Native  Sons  it  was  evidently  prepared  for 


When   Wyoming  Struck  the  Water 
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with  scrupulous  care  as  to  details,  and  con- 
ducted with  an  executive  thoroughness 
seldom  observed  on  such  occasions.  The 
city  was  galore  with  decorations,  both 
streets  and  buildings.  The  latter,  however, 
were  not  so  ornately  decorated  as  they 
would  have  been  had  not  word  been  given 
out  that  the  Sons  themselves  were  working 
out  a  complete  system  of  street  display, 
with  electric  lights,  flags,'  festoons,  and 
multifarious  devices  and  designs,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  compelled  to  call  upon 
the  business  men  to  any  burdensome  de- 
gree. And  yet  many  business  houses 
volunteered  displays  that  were  marked 
features  of  the  occasion,  a  notable  instance 
being  that  of  the  Emporium  Building,  as 
seen  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. The  general  effect  of  the  decorations 


will  be  seen  in  the  pictures  taken  from 
points  looking  up  and  down  Kearny 
Street,  the  City  Hall  at  night,  Market 
Street  at  night,  and  the  night  view  of  the 
Native  Sons  Building,  on  Mason  Street. 

The  parade  itself  was  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  ever  seen  in  California.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description 
of  it  in  limited  space.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
more  than  20,000  people  were  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  ten  times  that  number  wit- 
nessed it  along  the  line  of  march. 

Among  so  many  impressive  spectacles 
as  the  parade  presented,  we  have  chosen 
a  few  for  reproduction  from  the  camera's 
work.  They  were  all  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  crowd  at  every  point.  The 
ladies  of  the  Golden  State  Parlor,  No.  50, 
1ST.  D.  G-.  W.,  who  were  seated  in  a  float  in 
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three  tiers  of  color,  received  the  acclaim  of 
200,000  throats  as  they  passed  along.  So 
also  with  the  twenty-nine  daughters  of 
San  Jose  Parlor,  who,  dressed  in  repre- 
sentation of  a  variety  of  mythological 
characters,  were  seated  in  a  huge  shell, 
drawn,  ostensibly,  by  two  gigantic  swans. 
The  Sea  Point  Parlor,  of  Sausalito,  clad 
in  white  duck  sailor  suits,  manned  a 
schooner  yacht,  and  appeared  to  be  jolly 
seamen.  Alcalde  Parlor  presented  an 
adobe  house  representing  the  residence 
and  official  headquarters  of  an  old  Spanish 
alcalde  administering  the  crude  justice  of 
that  early  time.  And  the  Piedmont  Par- 
lor, Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters, 
attracted  special  attention  by  a  float  rep- 
resenting the  Piedmont  ferry-boat,  with 
steam  up  and  smoke  puffing  from  her 
funnel.  These  few  subjects  selected  for 
mention  and  illustration,  give  an  idea  of 
the  great  variety  of  devices  which  the 
inventive  talents  of  our  native  sons  and 
daughters  contrived  to  present.  They 
succeeded  in  making  a  pageant  which  it 
was  worth  all  the  trouble  which  any 
witness  may  have  taken  in  order  to  see  it. 
One  of  the  special  occasions  provided 
for  in  the  general  programme  of  exercises 
for  the  celebration  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Park  Music  Stand.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  and  artistic  structures 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  was  every 
way  fitting  that  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels 
should  dedicate  it  to  the  city  and  the  State 
on  this  significant  day  in  California's 
history.  One  paragraph  in  his  address  of 
presentation  deserves  record  and  apprecia- 
tion, and  we  reproduce  it: — 

Loving  California  as  I  do.  and  being 
grateful  for  the  many  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  me  during  the  earnest  and  active 
life  I  have  lived  here.  I  have  desired  to 
manifest  those  feelings  in  some  monumental 
structure  which  would  stand  as  a  memorial 
of  my  citizenship  among  you.  In  deciding 
to  erect  that  memorial  in  the  form  it  has 
taken.  I  was  moved  by  a  desire  to  make  it  a 
source  of  the  highest  pleasure  and  good  to 
the  largest  number  of  people  possible.  In 
my  native  Germany  I  had  early  learned  the 


value  as  well  as  the  charm  of  music  and  of 
architecture.  I  know  how  potent  a  benefit 
it  is  to  a  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  lis- 
tening under  beautiful  surroundings  to  the 
melodies  and  the  harmonies  which  the  mas- 
ter musicians  have  developed  out  of  their 
soaring  souls  for  the  joy  of  the  world.  I 
know  that  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards 
against  the  pleasures  that  dissipate  the  en- 
ergies of  men  is  to  furnish  them  with 
pleasures  which  recreate  body  and  brain 
alike.  No  other  form  of  amusement  which 
can  be  provided  for  large  numbers  surpasses 
music  in  that  respect,  and  accordingly  I  was 
easily  determined  that  the  purposed  mem- 
orial should  be  dedicated  to  musie  rendered 
free  to  all  and  under  circumstances  that 
would  make  it  attractive  to  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Another  incidental,  or  accompanying, 
ceremony  was  that  which  launched  the 
Wyoming  into  the  sea  and  the  sisterhood 
of  war-ships  bearing  the  American  flag. 
This  ceremony  linked  another  State  with 
California  upon  this  greatest  festal  oc- 
casion in  her  history.  The  Governor  of 
Wyoming  was  on  hand,  and  a  fair  daugh- 
ter of  that  State,  Miss  Frances  H.  Warren, 
had  the  honor  to  christen  the  new  vessel 
and  break  the  champagne-bottle  on  her 
bow.  The  W}roming  is  a  vessel  intended 
for  coast  defense,  and  belongs  to  the 
monitor  type.  Being  a  product  of  Cali- 
fornia shops,  it  was  fitting  that  her  launch- 
ing should  take  place  amidst  the  applaud- 
ing crowd  which  the  State's  fiftieth  birth- 
day had  called  together.  That  crowd  was 
immense,  jamming  the  neighboring  streets 
with  a  dense  mass  of  humanity.  Out  on 
the  bay  rode  majestically  the  battleship 
Iowa,  accompanied  by  numerous  other 
Government  vessels  and  official  craft,  and 
boats  of  every  description.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  spectacular  scene  that  Miss 
Edna  Bartlett,  of  Cheyenne,  acting  in 
behalf  of  her  State,  touched  the  electric 
button  and  the  ax  of  the  miniature  guillo- 
tine fell  severing  the  rope,  and  amid  the 
strains  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner " 
from,  the  Iowa's  band,  the  big  vessel,  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds  of  steel,  was  set 
afloat  upon  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  ready  for  the  defense  of  "  Old  Glory.''' 


A   FIRESIDE  REVERIE 


By  CARROLL   COOK 


AT  the  bar  or  on  the  bench  to-day 
there  are  very  few — if  there  be  any 
— natives  of  the  State  of  California 
who  were  members  of  the  bar  that  existed 
when  I  was  iirst  entitled  to  call  myself 
an  LL.  B.,  or  attorney  and  counselor  at 
law.  I  suppose  that  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  been  requested  to  furnish  a 
few  words  for  the  readers  of  this  Cali- 
fornia monthly,  in  its  Golden  Jubilee 
issue. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  half-century 
about  drawing  to  a  close,  I  was  engaged 
in  attaining  manhood  and  acquiring  such 
education  as  I  have.  Xothing  of  that 
period,  therefore,  coming  from  my  pen, 
would  be  of  interest  to  adults,  except,  per- 
haps, a  description  of  the  growth  of  San 
Francisco  or  of  some  of  its  old  landmarks, 
now  obliterated.  Such  matters,  however, 
have  been  so  often  written  about  that  any- 
thing I  might  say  would  be  but  repeti- 
tion. The  last  half  of  that  half  century 
presents  a  better  field,  as  I  have  for  a  little 
more  than  that  period  practiced  my  pro- 
fession in  this  community. 

In  1874,  I  first  embarked  on  the  real 
ocean  of  life,  and  commenced  here  the 
practice  of  my  profession,  and  was  actual- 
ly engaged  therein  until  I  was  compelled, 
Through  failure  of  health,  to  give  it  up 
and  accept,  in  1896,  the  nomination  for 
the  position  on  the  bench  which  I  now 
hold,  and  to  which  I  was  in  that  year 
elected.  At  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of 
this  State  I  have  in  that  quarter  of  a 
century  witnessed  many  changes;  a  rela- 
tion of  some  of  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Overland,  but 
space  will  not  permit  an  article  of  that 
kind. 

In  contemplating  a  text  for  this  article, 
many  things,  manv  people,  and  many  sub- 
jects have  passed  before  my  mind's  eye. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  write 
concerning  the  natives  of  California  who 
have  earned  honored  positions  upon  the 
bench.  The  lawyers  born  in  this  State 
who  have  gained  fame  and  made  names 
for  themselves  might  likewise  furnish  a 
subject  for  discourse,  so,  also,  might  those 


Judge  Carroll  Cook 

native  sons  who  have  honorably  filled  po- 
litical positions.  These  sons  of  California; 
of  whom  we  are  all  proud,  have  been  so 
often  discussed,  that  I  determined  to  seek 
some  other  text. 

Somewhere,  by  somebody,  in  a  poem, 
the  meter  and  exact  words  of  which  I  have 
forgotten,  memory  is  most  beautifully  de- 
scribed "  as  coming  with  noiseless  step  and 
leading  us  through  its  twilight  realms.'' 
The  poem  proceeds  to  the  following  effect, 
but  in  meter,  and  in  words  more  eloquent : 
Upon  its  gently  sloping  hillside,  bend  the 
weeping-willows  over  the  sacred  dust  of 
the  departed,  and  in  that  land,  wherever 
our  footsteps  fall,  those  who  were  sleeping 
rise  from  out  the  dust  of  death's  long 
silent  years  and  stand  around  us,  as  they 
did  before  the  prison  tombs  received  their 
clay  within  its  voiceless  halls. 

With  me  the  request  to  write  thi*  artictp 
has  carried  me  into  these  realms  of 
memory.  Visions  both  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future,  have  rilled  my  mind.  What 
the  bench  and  bar  were  when  I  first  opened 
an  office  in  San  Francisco,  what  they  are 
to-day,  and  what  may  be  expected  of  them 
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in  the  future  are  thoughts  upon  which  I 
have  dwelt  much. 

In  the  dim  light  of  my  open  fireplace 
I  sat  a  few  evenings  since,  watching  the 
burning  logs.  I  had  spent  the  evening 
reading  aloud  to  my  daughters.  They  had 
become  drowsy  and  were  napping.  I 
turned  low  the  lights  and  sat  before  the 
hearth,  my  book  in  my  lap,  but  with  my 
mind  living  over  again  the  days  that  were 
passed.  While  thus  meditating,  each 
tongue  of  flame,  as  it  circled  around  the 
half-burned  logs,  seemed  to  take  the  form 
of  some  one  whom  I  had  known  in  the 
years  gone  by. 

The  majestic  figure  of  Hall  McAllister, 
with  his  clean-shaven  fleshy  face  appeared, 
and  I  could  see  him  drop  his  chin  and, 
looking  over  his  spectacles,  give  utterance 
to  an  objection  which  was  as  well  taken  as 
his  objections  always  were.  Beside  him 
stood  the  portly  form  of  his  brother  Cut- 
ler. Then  there  appeared,  sitting  in  a 
circle,  a  galaxy  of  great  men,  both  in  mind 
and  body;  there  was  Sol.  Sharp,  with  his 
coal-black  bristly  mustache ;  Judge  Samuel 
H.  Dwindle,  round  as  a  barrel,  with  his 
red  face  and  red  side-chops;  George  Cad- 
walader,  David  S.  Terry,  Zach  Mont- 
gomery, Sol.  Heydenfeldt,  Wm.  H.  Patter- 
son, .Nathaniel  Bennett,  George  R.  B. 
Hayes,  George  F.  Sharp,  and  John  W. 
Dwinelle. 

Following  these  men  of  flesh  came  some 
of  different  build,  long  and  thin,  headed 
by  Jo  Hamilton,  with  but  one  eye;  Wm. 
Irvine,  tall  and  stately;  A.  M.  Crane, 
John  T.  Doyle,  Benjamin  S.  Brooks, 
Leonidas  E.  Pratt,  ISTed  Marshall,  and  L 
D.  Latimer.  Then  from  out  the  logs  arose 
a  most  stately  and  polite  individual,  whose 
every  movement  showed  the  Southern 
gentleman,  and  whom  I  at  once  recognized 
as  Calhoun  Benham.  Joe  Hoge,  with  his 
smooth-shaven  face  and  long  locks  brushed 
up  from  the  ear  and  meeting  on  the  top  " " 
his  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  his 
baldness — accompanied  him,  and  by  their 
side  stood  Sam  Wilson,  his  complexion  as 
dark  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  which  I  was 
dreaming;  J.  W.  Winans,  with  some  books 
under  his  arm  ;  Pat  Reddy,  with  an  emptv 
coat-sleeve  hanging  by  his  side;  E.  J. 
Pringle,  with  a  package  of  papers  in  his 
hand;    P.  D.  Wiggington,  telling  one  of 


Fult  Berry's  jokes;  John  R.  Jarboe  and 
Alexander  Loughborough,  armed  with 
abstracts  of  title ;  and  a  host  of  others. 

I  stirred  the  fire,  and  an  array  of  judges 
stood  before  me.  There  was  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  trying  to 
talk  without  removing  it ;  Lorenzo  Sawyer,, 
tall  and  dignified;  0.  C.  Pratt,  with  his 
long  locks  and  clean-shaven  visage ;  B.  F. 
Morrison,  with  his  black  chin  beard  tinged! 
with  gray,  and  skin  of  alabaster;  S.  B. 
McKee,  with  his  red  hair  and  heavily 
seamed,  smooth-shaven  face;  S.  H~ 
Dwinelle  and  E.  D.  Wheeler,  as-  portly  as 
ever ;  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  tall  and  gray ;  W~ 
P.  Daingerfield  (the  father  of  the  present 
honored  judge  of  our  Superior  Court),  as- 
extenuated  as  of  old;  Lake,  Stanley,. 
Blake,  Cowles,  Wright,  Wilson,  Edmonds, 
Shaffer,  Freelon,  Rearden,  Garber,  Levy 
Halsey,  and  Clough. 

Then,  before  this  tribunal,  and  wreathed: 
in  clouds  of  smoke,  appeared  two  orators, 
one  stout  and  with  a  smooth,  round  face- 
the  other  lean  and  with  flowing  beard;. 
Henry  Edgerton  was  the  first,  Creed  Hay- 
mond  was  the  other.  Their  voices  rang  as 
of  old,  and  their  periods  were  as  rounded. 

The  flames,  as  these  orators  vanished! 
from  my  vision,  had  died  away  and  but  a 
bed  of  living  coals  remained.  As  I  gazed 
upon  the  glowing  mass,  suddenly  a  rough- 
looking,  growling  character  appeared,  who- 
seemed  to  be  shouting  to  the  court  that  had 
gone  before,  or  to  some  one  out  of  sight, 
and  as  I  turned,  I  saw  the  well-known 
form  and  heard  the  familiar  voice  of 
George  W.  Tyler.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
on  again  opening  them  and  looking  upon 
the  embers  as  they  cracked,  I  beheld  the- 
curly  head  of  a  man  with  a  torn  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  and  one  leg  of  his  trousers 
caught  on  his  bootleg.  He  seemed  to  he- 
walking  up  and  down  the  hearth  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  meditating,  as  if 
solving  some  weighty  problem.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  run  his  hand  through  his 
hair,  leaving  it  more  unkempt  than  it 
was  on  his  first  appearance.  At  last  h'> 
spoke.  He  seemed  to  be  arguing  some- 
question,  but  his  argument,  unlike  those- 
ordinarily  advanced,  did  not  consist  of  a 
citation  of  precedents  and  authorities;  it. 
was  one  wherein  I  could  hear  him  say, 
'"  This  is  law,  because  it  ought  to  be  law:; 
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and  for  these  reasons/1'  etc.  It  did  not 
require  a  second  glance  for  me  to  recog- 
nize in  the  one  then  entertaining  me  the 
person  of  John  B.  Felton,  the  greatest 
lawyer  ever  at  the  bar  in  California.  Be- 
side him  stood  the  dried-up  form  of  A.  M. 
Heslop,  the  stooping  figure  of  James  Mc- 
Cabe,  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the 
jovial  face  of  John  M.  Coghlan,  the  par- 
rot-like countenances  of  Frank  Pixley  and 
Delos  Lake,  the  rough  and  unkempt  fig- 
ures of  C.  T.  Botts  and  Leander  Quint, 
tobacco-juice  flowing  from  the  corners  of 
their  mouths,  and  the  bearded  face  of 
E.  A.  Lawrence. 

Suddenly  all  the  figures  that  I  had  seen 
appeared  together  and  seemed  to  be  gath- 
ered in  a  circle  around  the  bed  of  coals, 
and  as  I  looked  within  that  circle,  there 
appeared  to  rise  above  the  crowd  oue 
whom  all  were  honoring  and  doing  homage 
to,  from  Felton,  McAllister,  and  the  other 
great  lights,  to  Heslop  and  McCabe. 
He  to  whom  such  reverence  was  paid  was 
a  fleshy  man  with  sandy  beard;  his  skin 
was  white  as  marble,  and  his  hands  and 
feet  showed  suffering  from  gout.  As  his 
form  ascended,  this  concourse  of  departed 
lawyers,  judges,  and  orators,  sent  up  but 
one  acclaim,  which  was  "  All  honor  to  the 
jurist  of  our  day."  The  one  so  honored 
was  S.  W.  Sanderson,  once  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California. 

As  this  vision  faded  from  me,  I  must 
have  slumbered,  for  I  imagined  myself  a 
boy  again,  sitting  upon  the  gate-post  in 
front  of  a  large  old-fashioned  garden 
away  out  on  Sixteenth  Street — a  spot 
separated  from  Montgomery  and  Kearny 
Streets  by  a  vast  expanse  of  sandhills.  .  No 
car-lines  connected  those  thoroughfares 
with  the  spot,  nor  was  there  a  road  direct. 
The  "  new  plank  road,"'  as  it  was  called, 
had  not  then  been  opened;  the  only  road 
was  one  around  the  sandhills,  by  way  of 
Folsom  Street. 

I  sat  upon  the  gate-post  anxiously  look- 
ing up  toward  the  old  Mission  Dolores  for 
the  advent  of  the  four-horse  'bus,  this  be- 
ing the  only  means  of  travel  by  which  the 
city  could  be  reached,  then  owned  by  Bow- 
man &  Gardiner,  and  driven  by  Ned  Dev- 
itt,  now  on  the  police  force  of  this  city.  I 
was  rigged  out  in  cap,  blouse,  and  knee- 
breeches  and  held  in  my  hand  a  half  dol- 


lar— that  being  the  fare — which  it  was  to 
be  my  proud  privilege  of  handing  up  to 
the  driver  through  the  small  round  hole 
behind  his  seat,  whence  ran  the  strap 
by  which  he  held  closed  the  door,  and 
which  served  to  notify  him  when  a  passen- 
ger desired  to  alight. 

The  'bus  soon  came,  and  I  called  the 
nurse-girl  who  was  to  take  me  to  the 
menagerie  at  the  Plaza,  where  the  'bus 
would  stop  and  from  which  others  would 
start  for  North  Beach  and  various  points. 
We  boarded  the  conveyance  and  were  driv- 
en down  Sixteenth  (then  called  Center) 
Street  to  Folsom  Street,  and  along  Folsom 
Street  to  town,  stopping  at  last  opposite 
the  Plaza,  at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and 
Clay  Streets.  The  menagerie  which  we 
visited  was  in  the  building  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  it  was  there  that  Adams  and 
his  grizzly,  Avhich  he  poked  and  angered 
with  an  iron  rod,  delighted  the  youth  of 
that  day. 

As  we  entered  the  menagerie  and  trav- 
ersed its  sawdust-covered  floor,  the  odors 
even  were  recalled  to  memory.  Around 
the  sides  and  through  the  center  of  the 
room  were  huge  cages  filled  with  wild 
animals.  There  was  the  boa  constrictor, 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  llama, 
the  jaguar,  the  tiger,  the  wildcat,  the  par- 
rots, the  monkeys,  the  lion  with  its  roar- 
ing voice  and  shaggy  mane,  the  bear  with 
its  growl,  the  giraffe  with  its  elongated 
neck  and  jaw  thrust  forward,  the  baboon 
with  its  human  face,  the  fox,  and  all  the 
other  inmates  of  such  places.  At  one  end 
was  a  stage  erected,  where  the  deformities 
and  freaks  were  exhibited.  As  I  walked 
around  the  room,  holding  the  nurse's  hand, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  commotion 
among  the  animals.  All  was  turmoil  and 
confusion.  Some  argument  had,  appar- 
ently, arisen,  in  which  each  took  part.  The 
lion  roared,  the  bear  growled,  the  giraffe 
stretched  forward  its  neck  and  jaw,  the 
baboon  chattered,  and  the  fox  was  silent, 
but  looked  wise.  In  the  commotion,  the 
cages  seemed  to  fall  in  pieces,  liberating 
their  inmates.  Immediately  there  was 
bedlam,  each  wrangling  and  arguing  in 
support  of  its  views  of  the  question  in  con- 
troversy. As  I  was  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine what  that  question  was,  the  scene 
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changed.  The  animals  took  the  form  of 
men.  I  was  transformed  from  a  child  in 
blouse  and  knee-breeches  to  man's  estate. 
The  sawdust  had  turned  to  carpet,  and  the 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  trans- 
formed into  two  long  walmit  desks,  one 
above  the  other,  with  five  high-back  chairs 
behind  the  higher  desk,  and  three  chairs 
behind  the  lower.  The  animals  seemed  to 
separate,  the  lion,  bear,  giraffe,  baboon, 
and  fox,  filing  slowly  and  gravely  behind 
the  chairs,  lost  their  forms  and  I  saw 
seated  in  the  five  chairs,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  composed  of  Judges 
Wallace,  McKinstry,  Rhodes,  Crockett,  and 
Niles.  Below  them  sat  Taggart,  the  clerk, 
and  Waymire,  the  stenographer,  and  at  one 
of  the  long  tables  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
sat  John  Lord  Love,  the  Attorney-General 
of  California.  The  menagerie  and  my 
childhood  had  completely  vanished,  and  I 
found  myself  a  young  man  applying  for 
admission  to  practice  law. 

As  I  stood  awaiting  the  awful  ordeal, 
there  were  some  preliminary  matters  at- 
tended to.  A  question  of  law  arose,  con- 
cerning which  the  court  seemed  to  be  in 
doubt.  One  of  the  justices,  turning  to  a 
very  heavy  man,  who  sat  apparently 
asleep  in  a  chair  at  the  side  of  the  court- 
room, said,  "  Mr.  Patterson,  can  you  in- 
form the  Court  if  this  question  has  been 
decided?"  The  gentleman  addressed, 
opening  his  eyes,  replied,  "  Your  honors 
will  find  it  decided  at  page  999  of  Volume 
21,  of  the  reports,  about  the  middle  of  the 
page."  Later  on,  there  arose  a  question  as 
to  the  value  of  legal  services  in  some  case. 
Patterson,  being  again  appealed  to,  was 
asked  what  fee  his  firm  had  charged  in  a 
similar  cause.  His  reply  was,  "  If  your 
honors  will  wait  until  I  consult  Stow,  I 
can  inform  you." 

When  a  few  other  matters  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  bar  seemed  to  step  aside  and 
the  roll  of  students  and  candidates  for  ad- 
mission was  called.  All  stepped  forward. 
Chairs  were  provided,  and  the  justice  pre- 
siding, with  what  sounded  to  us  striplings 
like  the  roar  of  a  lion,  propounded   the 


questions  prepared  for  us,  supplemented 
by  a  growl  occasionally  from  an  associate. 

When  my  turn  came,  I  was  asked  from 
what  sources  I  had  gained  the  knowledge 
of  law  that  I  claimed  to  have.  I  replied 
that  it  came  from  careful  reading  of  the 
decisions  of  the  court,  written  by  such  emi- 
nent jurists  as,  Sanderson,  Sawyer,.  Field, 
Murray,  Bennett,  Balwin,  Currey,  and 
Sbafter,  as  well  as  Heydenfeldt,  Burnett, 
Xorton,  Cope,  Crocker,  Sprague,  Belcher, 
Temple,  and  their  honors  then  on  the 
bench.  My  answer  was  satisfactory,  and  I 
was  deemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted. 

Suddenly,  the  scene  changed.  The 
court-room  appeared  to  be  more  modern. 
It  was  a  large  up-to-date  building,  instead 
of  the  old  menagerie  building,  that  held 
the  august  tribunal.  I  felt  more  at  home 
in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  seemed,  to 
bave  had  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  judges  were  a  different  sec 
of  men;  but  the  same  discussion  and 
wrangling  was  to  be  seen  as  had  been  wit- 
nessed on  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
menagerie.  The  lawyers  of  the  former 
day  could  be  seen  only  as  shades  hovering 
around  the  sides  of  the  room,  silent  spec- 
tators of  the  proceedings.  The  lawyers  oc- 
cupying seats  were  a  new  set,  with  but  few, 
Aery  few,  exceptions.  The  Court  was 
opened  and  an  argument  made  by  a  young 
man  and  replied  to  by  one  of  about  his 
own  age.  I  learned  that  they  were  sons 
of  lawyers  of  other  days.  I  advanced  and 
was  about  to  speak  to  them. 

Just  then  the  back-log  in  the  fireplace 
rolled  forward  with  a  thud,  and  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  sitting  by  my  own  fireside  in 
the  dark,  with  but  a  few  smoldering  em- 
bers on  the  hearth.  The  dial  of  the  mantel 
clock  showed  that  midnight  had  passed, 
and  I  realized  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 

But,  awakening  and  remembering  that 
a  half  century  of  the  State's  history  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  wondered  if  the 
judges  and  lawyers  of  to-day  would  live  in 
the  memory  of  their  contemporaries  as  do 
the  jurists  and  lawyers  of  the  past. 


AS    IT  WAS    IN    '49 


By  JUDGE   CHARLES    F.   LOTT 


WE  crossed  the  Missouri  Kiver  at  St. 
Jo  and  traveled  one  of  the  usual 
routes  of  the  Humboldt  Kiver.  It 
was  realized  that  all  could  not  cross  the 
Sierra  on  that  route,  and  the  trains  must 
divide.  A  mass-meeting  was  held  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  named  after  the  great 
explorer,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  older 
people  and  all  the  married  ones  should 
continue  down  the  Humboldt  and  cross 
the  great  mountain  range  through  the 
Truckee  or  Henness  Pass  route.  The 
younger  men  and  the  single  ones  should 
take  a  more  northern  route  and  enter  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  Eabbit  Hole  Springs, 
Goose  Lake,  and  Deer  Creek  Meadows. 

We  did  not  know  how  long  our  journey 
would  require,  nor  where  we  could  re- 
plenish our  stock  of  lead  and  powder;  -"so 
we  were  very  careful  of  ammunition,  and 
did  not  fire  a  single  shot  unless  we  were 
certain  of  bringing  down  our  game.  On 
the  first  day  of  September,  1849,  we 
reached  the  summit  near  Goose  Lake  and 
stopped  to  eat  our  lunch.  Before  that  was 
finished  there  came  a  flurry  of  snow;  so 
we  hastily  repacked  our  things  and  set 
forward  on  our  trip.  After  traveling  a 
few  miles,  however,  and  finding  an  ex- 
cellent camping-spot,  we  stopped  for  the 
night. 

At  Deer  Creek  Meadows  we  learned  that 
we  were  fast  approaching  the  settlements 
in  the  great  Sacramento  Valley,  and  from 
that  time  forward  were  less  economical  in 
the  use  of  ammunition.  Here  we  killed  a 
deer,  and  after  taking  a  part  of  it  for  our 
own  use  we  hung  the  remainder  in  a  tree 
for  those  who  might  be  following  us  along 
the  same  route.  Near  Goose  Lake  we 
passed  through  numerous  patches  of 
berries  and  a  grove  of  wild  plums.  Of 
these  the  bears  were  exceedingly  fond, 
and  these  animals  were  so  numerous  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  any  distance  from 
our  camp. 

We  followed  down  Deer  Creek  to  the 
edge  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  the 
first  white  persons  we  met  or  saw  in  that 
valley  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis.     They 
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were  tenants  of  Peter  Lassen,  the  pioneer 
whose  home  was  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  farther  clown  the  stream.  Lassen 
himself  was  a  small  man,  with  an  aquiline 
nose,  prominent  cheek-bones,  a  clear, 
bright  eye,  and  a  dark,  weather-beaten 
face.  He  was  pleasant  and  sociable  and 
conversed  well,  but  like  many  other  fron- 
tiersmen was  inclined  to  be  rather  quiet. 
He  spoke  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  On 
his  big  ranch  there  were  two  houses,  one 
of  logs  and  the  other  of  adobe.  Both  were 
one-story  structures.  He  was  growing 
wheat,  corn,  and  barley,  had  a  Mexican  to 
do  his  cooking,  and  kept  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Mexicans  and  Indians  to  take  care 
of  his  cattle  and  horses.  Near  his  place 
was  a  rancheria  of  the  Boquijo  Indians. 
They  impressed  me  as  being  inferior  to 
the  Crows,  Sioux,  and  Pawnees,  as  well 
as  other  Indians  we  had  seen  while  cross- 
ing the  continent.  Most  of  the  men,  some 
of  the  women,  and  all  of  the  children  were 
entirely  naked.  A  few  women  wore  short 
petticoats  coming  down  about  to  the  knee. 
On  the  plains  we  had  noted  the  same  in- 
difference to  clothing,  as  many  of  the 
Indians  we  saw  on  our  journey  were 
naked.  Later  on,  while  living  at  Hamil- 
ton, I  one  day  saw  a  tall,  stalwart  Indian 
wearing  a  stovepipe  hat,  a  tall  stock  about 
his  neck,  and  a  dicky,  or  linen  shirt-bosom. 
This  was  all  he  had  on,  but  he  marched 
grandty  along,  as  if  he  were  the  proudest 
Indian  in  all  California. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  there  were 
but  four  or  five  white  men  in  the  whole 
upper  Sacramento  Valley.  Below  the 
Lassen  ranch  was  the  Potter  ranch,  known 
as  the  Farwell  grant.  Then  came  the 
Dicky  grant,  Dicky  being  the  owner.  On 
Little  Butte  Creek  was  located  the  Hensley 
grant,  which  was  held  for  the  owner  by 
William  Xorthgraves.  On  Butte  Creek 
was  the  grant  of  Sam  Xeal,  named  after 
the  Esquon  Indians.  It  embraced  twentv 
thousand  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land. 
Above  the  Lassen  ranch,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Sacramento,  was  the  Moon 
ranch.    Toomb's  ranch  joined  Lassen's  on 
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the  north,  and  above  that  was  the  ranch 
of  J.  F.  Dye.  Across  the  Sacramento 
Elver  from  Dye's  ranch  was  the  one  owned 
by  W.  G.  Chard.  The  grant  of  P.  B. 
Redding  on  Cottonwood  Creek  was  the  last 
one  north  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
From  Real's  ranch  on  Bntte  Creek  there 
were  no  settlements  to  the  Feather. River. 
Near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Gridley  on 
the  Feather  was  the  ranch  owned  by  Cap- 
tain Yeates. 

Lassen  owned  large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  these  were  cared  for 
by  vaqueros,  mostly  Indians.  There  were 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  men  in 
charge  of  the  stock,  but  in  case  of  need  he 
had  all  the  men  of  the  Boquijo  Indian 
tribe  to  call  upon.  Lassen  had  a  black- 
smith-shop on  his  ranch,  as  did  Sam  Neal, 
as  we  later  ascertained.  The  Boqi  jo 
Indians,  as  well  as  other  tribes  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  amid  the  foothills, 
lived  entirely  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
Game  was  vivry  plentiful.  Deer  were 
numerous,  and  antelope  by  thousands 
covered  the  plains.  Bears  were  frequently 
seen,  elk  were  not  uncommon,  and  ducks, 
geese,  quail,  and  other  feathered  game 
were  plentiful.  Fish — especially  the  sal- 
mon— filled  the  streams. 

While  all  the  ranches  I  have  named  con- 
tained large  herds  of  cattle,  yet  no  cows 
were  milked  and  no  butter  made  on  any  of 
them.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  gold- 
seekers,  cattle  were  very  cheap,  and  were 
killed  simply  for  hides,  which  were  sent 
East  in  sailing-vessels  around  Cape  Horn. 
Boats  plied  up  and  down  the  Sacramento, 
and  these  brought  supplies  to  the  big 
ranches — coffee,  sugar,  tea,  beans,  flour, 
rice,  bacon — and  carried  the  hides  to  sqhv? 
point  on  the  bay  where  they  could  be 
loaded  on  board  vessels.  Jerked  beef  was 
usually  found  on  every  ranch.  Flour  was 
brought  largely  from  Chile,  although 
Captain  Sutter  manufactured  considerable 
of  it.  The  Chile  flour  had  one  great  ad- 
vantage. If  it  got  wet,  as  was  often  the 
case  when  men  were  traveling,  it  would 
form  a  covering  or  crust  inside  the  sack, 
perhaps  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  rest  of 
the  flour  in  the  sack  being  sweet  and  pala- 
table. 

People  dressed  mostly  in  Mexican  style. 
The    Mexican   vaquero    always   had    two 


suits  and  two  saddles.  One  was  the  every- 
d&y  working  suit  and  riding-saddle;  the 
other  was  the  Sunday  or  holiday  attire. 
His  Sunday  saddle  was  ornamented  with 
silver,  as  were  the  bridle  and  reins.  He 
wore  leather  breeches,  a  round  jacket,  a 
poncho,  or  cloak,  which  was  thick  and 
water-proof,  and  a  wide-rimmed  sombrero. 
The  round  jacket  was  braided  and  orna- 
mented, the  pantaloons  open  at  the  bottom 
on  the  outside  of  the  leg  and  held  in  place 
by  a  long  sash  of  some  gay  and  striking 
color.  The  ends  of  the  sash  were  so  ad- 
justed as  to  fall  down  on  the  Hips  on  each 
side. 

At  the  Neal  ranch  we  found  sonie 
fifteen  men  in  charge  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  two  of  these  were  Mexicans,  the  others 
being  Indians.  One  of  the  Mexicans, 
named  Manuel,  was  the  most  expert  horse- 
man and  vaquero  1  ever  saw  in  California. 
I^eal  himself  was  a  small,  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  whom  I  had  known  in  St. 
Louis  when  I  was  there  attending  school. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  came 
West  and  located  in  St.  Louis,  where  he 
worked  in  the  shops  of  Mr.  Edgar.  He 
was  the  finisher  of  fine  work  on  buggies, 
and  a  very  expert  workman.  He  ac- 
companied Fremont  on  his  first  expedition 
across  the  plains,  and  located  on  Butte 
Creek  in  1847.  He  obtained  a  grant  of 
land,  which  was  named  the  Esquon,  after 
the  tribe  of  Indians  on  that  stream.  He 
was  a  reserved,  quiet  man,  not  much  given 
to  talking,  hut  generous  and  hospitable. 
When  our  train  reached  his  ranch  he 
ordered  two  vaqueros  to  kill  a  beef  ani- 
mal, and  he  gave  much  of  this  to  the  im- 
migrants. On  the  following  morning  a 
second  animal  was  killed. 

In  butchering  the  most  primitive 
method  was  used.  Two  vaqueros  rode 
out  to  the  band  of  cattle  from  which  an 
animal  was  to  be  selected  and,  after  a  short 
quick  run,  one  rider  caught  the  steer  by 
the  head  and  the  other  by  his  heels.  He 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  the  trained 
horses  held  him  stretched  out  while  the 
riders  dismounted.  One  cut  his  throat, 
and  when  the  animal  had  bled  to  death  the 
carcass  was  drawn  by  the  horses  to  a  tree, 
where  the  steer  was  dressed  and  cleaned. 
A  trained  ox  (cabresta)  was  sometimes 
used,  and  the  wild  brute  fastened  securely 
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to  the  horns  of  the  trained  one.  The  latter 
led  the  beef  animal  to  the  spot  selected, 
where  it  was  usually  killed  by  a  shot  in 
the  head.  After  the  miners  began  to  use 
beef  in  large  quantities  the  animals  were 
shot  down  in  the  open  plain,  skinned  and 
dressed  there,  and  then  cut  in  quarters, 
which  were  packed  upon  mules  to  the  min- 
ing districts. 

Sam  Neal  had  four  large  and  strong 
corrals,  but  these  were  used  only  for 
horses.  No  cattle  were  driven  into  them. 
The  cattle  and  horses  were  pastured  the 
entire  year,  and  there  was  an  abundance 
of  rank  luxuriant  grass,  peavine,  and 
clover  at  all  times.  We  found  in  attempt- 
ing to  survey  some  lines  on  the  Neal  grant 
that  this  grass  was  so  high  and  rank  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  a  band  of  horses  up  and 
down  the  line  before  we  could  make  any 
headway  on  foot.  The  rodeos  were  all  con- 
ducted on  the  open  plain,  no  corrals  being 
used.  The  vaqueros  from  four  or  five 
large  ranches  would  meet  on  one  grant, 
and  from  three  to  six  days  would  be  spent 
in  marking  and  branding  the  cattle.  The 
rancher  on  whose  place  the  rodeo  was  held 
furnished  meals  for  all,  but  each  vaquero 
furnished  his  own  horses,  and  usually  rode 
from  three  to  four  each  day,  for  the  work 
was  severe  upon  grass-fed  animals.  Theve 
were  no  fences  at  that  time  in  the  whole 
Sacramento  Valley;  it  was  a  vast  open 
plain,  covered  with  rich  grass  and  bright 
in  spring  with  vast  beds  of  gorgeous 
flowers. 

To  accommodate  the  fast-increasing 
travel  a  hotel  was  built  by  Neal,  and  C.  C. 
Wheeler — or  "  Squire  "  Wheeler,  as  he  was 
usually  called — had  charge  of  it. 

On  leaving  Neal's  ranch  we  pushed  on 
to  Feather  River  and  camped  at  Long's 
Ear,  on  the  Feather,  where  a  party  of 
Oregonians  were  already  established. 
These  men  taught  us  to  mine  for  gold, 
showed  us  the  best  ground,  and  explained 
to  us  the  manner  of  washing  out  the  aurif- 
erous gravel  but  retaining  the  gold  in  the 
pan.  The  only  tools  at  that  time  in  use 
were  the  pick,  pan,  and  shovel.  During 
.that  Avinter  the  rocker  came  into  use,  the 
first  ones  made  from  the  beds  of  wagons. 
The  rocker  was  followed  by  the  long  torn, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1850  the  sluice  came 
into  use.     Lumber  was  so  scarce  that  at 


Fairfield  Bar,  on  the  Middle  Fork,  I  saw 
the  river  turned  from  its  bed  and  carried 
through  a  flume  made  of  poles  covered 
with  canvas. 

Canvas  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  and  the  first  court-house  in  Chico 
was  built  of  poles  and  covered  with  canvas. 
The  house  occupied  by  Warren  T.  Sexton, 
Dr.  Baker,  and  myself  at  Hamilton  was 
constructed  in  the  same  manner.  Shakes 
or  clapboards  did  not  come  into  use  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  we  were  in  California. 

At  Long's  Bar  I  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering.  I  had 
known  her  husband  and  herself  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  a  prominent  editor 
and  she  was  recognized  as  an  educated  and 
talented  lady.  She  did  not  remain  at  the 
Bar  long,  but  went  to  Sacramento,  where 
her  husband  was  engaged  in  publishing 
the  Placer  Transcript.  Afterwards  the 
Transcript  and  Times  were  merged  in  one 
paper.  Later  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  be- 
came engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Call. 

Nelson  D.  Morse  and  James  S.  Long, 
both  miners,  were  afterwards  members  of 
the  California  Legislature.  Moses  Bean, 
who  became  County  Judge  and  James  M. 
Burt,  afterwards  District  Attorney,  were 
residing  on  Long's  Bar  in  the  fall  of  1849. 
Warren  T.  Sexton,  afterwards  District 
Judge  of  Butte,  Plumas,  Lassen,  and  Te- 
hama counties,  was  then  a  resident  of  the 
Bar. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  I  became  ill  with 
what  my  physician  termed  "  mountain 
fever,"  and  by  his  advice  I  started  to  Sac- 
ramento for  medical  treatment.  The  first 
day  J  rode  to  Hock  Farm,  then  owned  by 
Captain  Sutter.  The  Captain  had  settled 
at  Sutter's  Fort  in  1840,  and  Sacramento 
City  sprang  from  where  he  had  his  em- 
barcadero  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  what  is  now 
Sacramento  and  Sutter  counties.  Hock 
Farm  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Feather, 
in  the  county  named  after  himself.  He 
had  a  ferry  near  where  the  town  of  Nico- 
laus  now  stands.  Frequently  he  would 
ride  from  his  fort  to  Hock  Farm,  cross  the 
ferry,  and,  after  inspecting  the  place  and 
attending  to  business,  would  change  horses 
and  return  home  the  same  dav.    At  Hock 
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Farm  lie  had  a  number  of  Swiss  or  Rus- 
sians and  quite  a  number  of  Indians.  He 
Avas  running  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
against  Peter  H.  Burnett.  As  the  latter 
was  from  the  same  section  in  the  East 
from  which  I  came,  I  gave  him  my  vote. 
It  was  on  election  day  that  I  left  Hock 
Farm  to  go  to  Sacramento.  Captain  Sut- 
ter was  kind-hearted,  generous,  a  good 
liver,  and  an  unusually  enterprising  and 
progressive  man. 

Although  Sutter  had  been  residing  in 
the  State  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  engaged  in  manufacturing  flour,  yet 
he  had  made  no  effort  to  grow  vegetables 
for  sale.  All  the  vegetables  for  the  first 
year  or  two  after  the  gold-mining  period 
set  in  were  brought  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  consisted  mostly  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  taro. 

In  Sacramento  that  winter  I  met  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  afterwards  be- 
came more  or  less  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  John  Bigler,  afterwards 
Governor,  and  Milton  S.  Latham,  who 
later  became  Governor  and  then  United 
States  Senator,  were  among  these.  Judge 
Beatty,  father  of  Chief  Justice  Beatty, 
Hardenburg,  afterward  mayor  of  the  city, 
Dr.  Benton,  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  one  of  the  first  churches,  Colo- 
nel E.  J.  C.Kewen,  and  P.B.  Cornwall  were 
among  others  I  met.  It  was  at  that  time 
I  first  saw  General  Yallejo.  He  was  not 
then  popular  with  the  pioneers.  He  was 
cold,  naughty,  reserved,  proud,  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  make  the  Americans  feel  his 
importance  and  position.  He  was  not  well 
liked  by  Lassen,  JSTeal,  and  the  other  pio- 
neers whom  I  had  met.  I  did  not  meet  Gen- 
eral Bidwell  that  winter,  but  afterwards 
became  very  well  acquainted  with  him.  Jim 
Beckwith  was  somewhat  of  a  noted  char- 
acter, and  was  well  known  as  a  hunter, 
trapper,  and  guide.  I  did  not  meet  him 
until  some  time  later.  He  was  not  thought 
much  of  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and 
no  one  pretended  to  believe  half  the  things 
he  said. 

There  was  a  theater  in  Sacramento  that 
winter,  and  it  was  well  attended.  A  man 
named  Stark  was  the  principal  actor. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  my 
illness,  I  returned  to  Long's  Bar,  and  on 
my   way  home   stopped   at   what   is   now 


Marysville.  It  was  then  known  as  "  Nye's 
Ranch." 

The  honesty  of  the  men  in  the  mines 
was  something  astonishing.  There  was  no 
stealing  and  little  of  any  kind  of  crimes. 
JSTow  and  then  a  fist-fight  would  occur.  I 
remember  in  one  instance  of  seeing  a 
sardine-box  filled  with  gold  and  left  along- 
side of  a  trail.  A  week  afterwards,  when 
I  again  passed  the  spot,  the  box  was  still 
undisturbed,  although  I  presume  a  hun- 
dred miners  had  seen  it  during  that  time. 
One  of  the  crimes  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  those  early  days  was' the  stealing 
of  an  entire  pack-train  by  a  man  named 
Scotch  Campbell.  Stealing  a  horse  or  a 
mule  was  then  an  offense  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  jury.  Charley's  ranch,  or  the  ranch 
now  owned  by  the  Priesleben  estate,  was 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  the  mules  were 
driven  to  San  Jose.  Thomas  Wells  and 
myself  defended  Campbell,  and  James  M. 
Burt  and  a  lawyer  from  Marysville  prose- 
cuted the  case.  The  jury  found  Campbell 
guilty,  but  recommended  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  court,  and  instead  of  being  hanged, 
he  was  sent  to  prison. 

Joaquin  Murietta  and  his  band  of  rob- 
bers were  a  source  of  much  annoyance  in 
the  section  about  Bidwell's  Bar,  Long's 
Bar,  and  Marysville.  Many  men  were 
robbed  and  several  killed  by  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  abundance  of 
gold,  and  how  easily  men  were  persuaded 
to  move  in  search  of  it,  I  may  relate  the 
following:  While  we  were  engaged  in 
mining  at  Long's  Bar  one  of  our  party 
went  up  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Feather. 
One  night  about  midnight  he  returned, 
and  coining  into  the  tent  awoke  us  all  and 
persisted  in  making  us  listen  to  him, 
although  we  were  tired  and  sleepy.  He 
said,  "  How  much  are  you  making  a  day?  " 
Our  answer  was,  "  From  six  to  eight 
ounces."  "  Well,  go  with  me  and  I  can 
show  you  where  you  can  do  better  than 
that ;  you  can  make  twelve  ounces  of  gold 
in  a  day."  He  said  so  much  that  early  the 
next  day  we  packed  our  tools,  bedding, 
etc.,  on  our  backs  and  started  for  the 
South  Fork.  We  camped  on  a  clear 
running  stream  one  night,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  afternoon  reached  the 
spot — some  ten  miles  above  Enterprise  — 
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which  we  desired  to  gain.  We  saw  no 
evidences  of  gold,  and  all  began  to  com- 
plain;, when  he  said,  "  Turn  over  one  of 
these  big  rocks.  It  was  under  a  rock  that 
I  found  gold." 

.  We  turned  over  a  large  bowlder  and  be- 
held the  clay  bottom  of  the  hole  crusted 
with  gold.  Before  sundown  I  had 
gathered  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of 
the  precious  metal,  and  each  of  my  com- 
panions had  done  as  well.  The  whole 
South  Fork  afterwards  became  famous 
mining  ground,  and  some  of  the  best 
quartz-mines  of  the  count}'  are  now  lo- 
cated on  that  stream. 

I  have  spoken  of  Nelson  D.  Morse  as 
being  among  those  at  Long's  Bar  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1849.  He  came  from 
Illinois.  The  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of 
that  State  had  given  him  an  extraordinary 
dispensation,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
open  a  lodge  where  he  saw  fit.  He  found 
here  a  number  of  Masons,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  organize  a  masonic  lodge,  which 
was  done,  and  the  name  of  "  Pacific  "  was 
selected  for  it.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  which  overlooked 
the  surrounding  region.  The  brethren 
constructed  a  substantial  log  house  about 
sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  to  this  added 
an  annex  which  wTas  used  as  a  preparation- 
room.  The  house  was  erected  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  ravine  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  populous  parts  of  the  camp.  As  a  pro  • 
tection  against  the  prying  and  inquisitive, 
the  earth  was  banked  up  against  the  lodge 
to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  and  the 
cracks  between  the  logs  were  securely 
chinked  with  mud.  When  the  meetings 
grew  too  large  for  the  room  or  there  was 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
going  on,  the  brethren  adjourned  to  the 
shake  cabin  of  James  Chapman,  a  member 
of  the  order.  This  cabin  not  being,  safe 
from  intrusion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tiler 
to  march  around  the  cabin  during  the 
session,  carrying  the  implement  of  his 
office,  a  drawn  sword,  with  him.  This  duty 
was  faithfully  performed.  The  aprons 
were  made  from  common  sheeting  which 
had  been  brought  across  the  plains,  and 
the  only  woman  at  the  camp  was  engaged 
to  make  them.  The  Bible  had  not  been 
left  behind  when  the  immigrants  ventured 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  but  the  square 


had  to  be  made  out  of  a  piece  of  common 
iron,  and  the  compasses  were  a  large  pair 
from  the  blacksmith-shop  of  William 
Smith.  He  was  commonly  called  "  Bill  " 
Smith,  until  he  one  day  accidently  burned 
himself  with  a  crowbar,  after  which  he 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Crowbar  "  Smith. 
He  formed  the  three  jewels — the  square, 
level,  and  plumb — out  of  tin.  The  twenty - 
i'our-inch  gauge,  the  common  gavel,  and 
the  trowel,  with  other  working  tools,  were 
fashioned  by  one  of  the  members  who  was 
handy  with  a  pocket-knife.  There  was 
neither  chart,  manual,  nor  pillars  in  the 
lodge.  This  lodge  was  opened  for  work 
either  in  December  of  1849  or  in  January 
of  1850,  and  was  the  first  lodge  in  North- 
ern California.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Hamilton,  below  the  town  of  Oroville, 
and  was  held  in  the  office  of  Lott,  Baker  & 
Sexton.  In  this  lodge,  General  John  Bid- 
well  was  made  a  Mason,  and  afterwards 
he  became  master  of  the  Chico  Lodge. 
When  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California  was 
organized  Pacific  Lodge  ceased  to  confer 
degrees. 

Perhaps  I  should  also  tell  about  the 
first  sermon  that  was  preached  in  Butte 
County.  One  Saturday  morning  a  preacher 
came  to  Adamstown,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Feather  Eiver  opposite  Long's  Bar. 
He  had  a  talk  with  George  Adams,  who 
was  a  pious  man — for  those  days — and  told 
Adams  that  he  would  like  to  preach  to  the 
miners  on  the  following  day,  which  was 
Sunda}r.  Adams  crossed  the  river  and  saw 
a  good  many  of  the  miners,  and  we  all 
agreed  to  go  over  and  listen  to  the  sermon. 
When  the  time  came  there  must  have  been 
nearly  a  thousand  men  in  and  around  the 
hotel"kept  by  Adams.  They  were  dressed 
in  hickory  shirts,  woolen  pants,  the  latter 
inside  of  their  boot-tops,  and  the  ordinary 
soft  wool  hat.  The  minister  took  his  posi- 
tion at  the  double  doors  of  the  dining- 
room,  facing  the  porch,  so  that  those  on 
the  porches  and  outside  on  the  grounds 
could  hear  him.  He  preached  an  interest- 
ing sermon.  When  he  had  concluded,  one 
of  the  men  passed  the  hat,  and  the  contri- 
butions were  very  liberal.  Some  gave 
silver,  some  gold  coin,  and  others  threw 
into  the  hat  specimens  of  gold,  so  that  the 
total  amounted  to  a  large  sum.  He 
crossed  the  river  that  evening  and  came 
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over  to  Long's  Bar  where  he  entered  a 
gambling-tent  known  as  the  "  Bine  Tent " 
because  it  was  covered  with  a  bine  canvas. 
He  got  interested  in  one  of  the  games,  and 
before  morning'  had  lost  every  cent  given 
to  him  the  day  before.  The  miners  did 
not  seem  to  think  any  the  less  of  him  b 
cause  he  had  lost  his  mone}r  on  cards,  and 


in  the  morning  they  took  up  a  collection 
of  thirt}r  or  forty  dollars  to  give  him 
enough  to  get  away.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  within 
what  is  now  Butte  County.  The  minister 
was  certainly  an  able  man  and  gave  what 
might  pass  anywhere  as  a  stirring  and 
convincing  sermon. 


LOVE  AT   THE   POINT   OF   THE   SWORD 


By  ARTHUR   POWELL 


SHE  was  beautiful  and  athletic,  and  a 
brilliant  society  girl,  and  she  cap- 
tured me  heart  and  soul.  Together 
with  a  dozen  other  victims,  I  was  bound 
behind  her  chariot  and  pulled  about 
wherever  she  happened  to  drive.  Whether 
on  the  floor  of  the  ballroom  or  on  the 
turf  of  the  links,  she  turned  all  heads  by 
her  grace  of  pose  and  movement,  her  love- 
liness of  face  and  form.  It  was  said  that 
any  man  who  once  gazed  earnestly  into 
her  eyes  was  her  slave  forever.  I  at  least 
had  not  a  doubt  of  it.  They  were  marvel- 
ous eyes,  tempting  in  their  mysticism,  and 
passing  from  liquid  sympathy  to  the  fire 
of  indignation,  as  her  pity  was  appealed 
to  or  her  sex  assailed.  Yet,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  my  hopes  were  far  too  ambitious. 
My  salary,  though  good,  could  hardly 
keep  Victoria  in  the  style  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  while  a  number  of  other 
suitors  had  incomes  which  made  them 
desirable  matrimonial  candidates. 

I  well  remember  the  night  when  I  took 
the  fatal  step  and  proposed.  Something 
had  just  happened  to  change  my  accept- 
ance from  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty 
to  one  of  some  probability,  although  I 
then  underrated  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  favor  my  suit.  I  had  been  notified 
of  the  death  of  my  spinster  relation,  Aunt 
Nancy,  who  had  considerately  willed  to 
her  graceless  nephew  the  bulk  of  her 
plump  fortune  and — not  so  consideratelv 
— her  pet  cat. 

That  night,  as  I  sat  gazing  at  the 
woman  I  loved,  she  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  But,  then,  she  always  did. 
Each  time  I  saw  her  I  became  so  much 


the  more  enamored  that  it  required  an 
increasingly  greater  effort  to  restrain  my 
arms  from  crushing  her  to  my  heart  in 
a  mad  embrace  that  would  have  effected 
my  banishment  forever.  She  was  reclin- 
ing in  regal  attitude  upon  a  divan.  I 
crouched  at  her  feet  upon  an  ottoman  but 
lately  occupied  by  her  poodle,  Zell,  patting 
the  poodle  and  attempting  that  funereal 
duty  known  as  "  screwing  up  one's  cour- 
age/' when  the  opening  phrases  of  the 
proposal  I  was  composing  were  inextric- 
ably confused  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant 
with  a  note  for  Victoria. 

With  a  slight  blush  and  a  murmured 
"  Excuse  me,"  she  proceeded  to  read  the 
note,  which  was  written  in  a  large  hand 
upon  several  sheets  of  severely  white  and 
square  paper.  Was  it  the  bold  handwrit- 
ing or  the  delicious  glow  <-"  ip 
cheeks  that  caused  me  to  wish  the  thing 
at  Hanover  ?  I  was  seized  with  the  gnaw- 
ing suspicion  that  the  writer  was  none 
other  than  my  most  hated  rival,  Dick 
Jarvis. 

Just  then  she  looked  up,  having  finished 
reading.  I  must  have  looked  fiendishly 
jealous,  for  her  blush  deepened  as  she 
caught  my  gaze  upon  her,  and  she  con- 
descended to  explain,  "  From  my  friend, 
Erma  Douglas." 

Oh,  Vic !  how  could  you  ?  I  had  re- 
ceived notes  from  Erma  myself,  and  she 
had  never  written  them  in  a  bold  hand 
like  a  bank  clerk's.  Still,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  set  my  teeth  and  vow  that  Dick 
should  never  get  her.  I  would  shoot  him 
first.  And  with  this  insane  determination 
1  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  subject  that 
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was  eating  out  my  heart.  It  might  not 
have  been  the  most  favorable  moment,  but 
I  was  in  no  condition  to  use  good  judg- 
ment. 

"Victoria/5  I  suddenly  began,  "you 
must  know  my  feelings  in  regard  to  you. 
You  fill  my  thoughts  by  day;  you  haunt 
my  dreams  by  night.     You — ah — you — " 

Just  what  else  she  did  I  found  myself 
totally  unable  to  state.  In  fact,  at  this 
point  I  had  no  earthly  idea  what  to  say 
next.  "  V- Victoria,"'  I  spluttered  again, 
and  again  stopped.  A  great  wave  of  fury 
swept  over  me — a  wave  with  a  hissing  crest 
of  self -contempt — as  I  realized  that  I 
loved  this  woman  as  did  no  other  man 
and  could  not  tell  her  so.  Then  passion 
burst  the  bounds  of  embarrassment,  and 
with  arms  imploringly  outstretched  I  al- 
most sobbed  out  to  her  the  story  of  my 
love  with  a  rude  eloquence  that  could  not 
have  been  without  its  power. 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  were  soft  with 
pity:  then  pity  was  banished  by  a  visible 
exertion  of  the  will.  The  eyes  hardened 
as  I  gazed,  and  she  began  to  speak  in  well- 
controlled  and  almost  chilly  tones :  "  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  you  pay  me;  but  my  affec- 
tions— " 

I  felt  as  if  I  should  smother  as  the 
cruel  words  conveyed  to  my  comprehen- 
sion the  fact  that  the  game  was  lost. 
Thought,  however,  works  quickly  in 
crises.  Without  being  sensible  of  any 
reasoning  process,  I  found  myself  almost 
shouting :  "  Stop  !  stop  ! — hear  me  before 
you  go  further.  I  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  ask  your  hand  on  the  paltry 
salary  I  now  receive,  but  I  have  recently 
had — ah — had  a  small  sum  bequeathed 
me,  a  matter  of  some  fifty  thousand  or  so, 
and  with  this  I  can  offer  you  the  neces- 
saries and  the  comforts  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed.    Victoria  ! — " 

But  here  I  again  subsided  into  drivel- 
ing idiocy.  Victoria  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing very  hard,  and  even  allowed  me  to  take 
her  hand  without  interrupting  my  crazy 
pleading.  She  murmured  something  to 
herself  to  which  I  paid  no  attention  at  the 
time,  but  which  I  will  swear  was  "  And 
poor  Dick  gets  but — " 

"  Mr.  Bartlett— Archy  !  "  she  suddenly 
exclaimed — and   my   heart   gave   a   great 


bound  as  the  dreaming  eyes  awoke  and 
kindled  with  the  light  of  love — "Archy,  if 
you  had  but  waited  a  moment  instead  of 
interrupting  me  so  rudely,  you  would  have 
been  saved  some  minutes  of  suspense.  But 
I  decided  to  punish  you  a  little,  you  bad 
boy,  for  your  meanness  in  thinking  I 
could  be  influenced  by  money  considera- 
tions. I  was  about  to  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  my  affections — are  yours,  and 
yours  alone.  Why,  you  dear  old  goose, 
I  Ve  loved  you  almost  ever  since  I  met 
you  !     There  !   will  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

Every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
like,  a  planet,  swam  round  in  its  orbit. 
Only  the  sun  remained  fixed.  Upon  that 
I  fastened  my  gaze,  and  did  not  seek  to 
resist  its  attraction.  But  a  second,  and 
our  relative  positions  were  changed ;  I  had 
promoted  myself  from  ottoman  to  divan, 
while  the  neglected  poodle  sniffed  in 
jealous  rage.  What  was  I  saying?  When 
does  a  man  remember  what  he  said  while 
intoxicated?  I  can  recall  only  one  inco- 
herent sentence,  something  about  a  Para- 
dise of  Bliss,  which  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  an  Angel  of  Light  attended  and 
guarded  by  a  devoted  Slave. 

Poor  drunken  slave ! 

Two  or  three  nights  after,  I  went  to 
Vic's  gymnasium  and  saw  her  win  the 
fencing  tournament  by  defeating  Madame 
Rub}',  who  had  held  the  championship  for 
several  years.  If  there  was  one  thing 
above  others  in  which  Vic  excelled,  it  was 
fencing.  Of  course,  I  applauded  her  vic- 
tory to  the  echo.  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to 
understand  what  was  so  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  warning !  And  yet,  since  all 's 
well  that  ends  well,  why  let  the  memory 
of  one  miserable  year  embitter  the  happy 
present  ?     Now  at  least  all 's  well. 

In  due  time  we  were  married,  and  for 
a  month  the  Paradise  of  Bliss  business  was 
to  some  extent  realized ;  but  if  she  was  the 
Angel  of  Light,  no  less  certainly  was  I 
Slave  of  the  Lamp. 

One  morning — it  was  Sunday — I  was 
sitting  in  my  wife's  sunny  boudoir.  Her 
poodle  and  my  deceased  aunt's  tom-cat 
must  have  been  under  a  truce,  for  they 
were  lying  on  the  same  rug.  The  room 
was  furnished  in  accordance  with  my 
wife's  tastes,  a  large,  handsomely  framed 
picture    of   the    gymnasium    being    hung 
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above  the  mantel,  while  a  pair  of  foils  and 
a  mask  were  suspended  like  skull  and 
cross-bones  over  the  door. 

"Archy,"  said  my  wife  suddenly,  "  you 
really  must  kill  that  cat.  Poor  Zell  has 
scarcely  a  minute's  peace  for  him.  Just 
see  how  he  has  scratched  her  ear." 

She  turned  back  the  beast's  ear  and  ex- 
hibited to  my  incredulous  gaze  a  thin  red 
line. 

"  Pooh !  "  said  I.  "  You  know  well 
enough,  my  dear,  that  Zell  always  starts 
the  rumpus  in  pure  mischief;  then  when 
she  begins  to  get  the  worst  of  it  she  yelps 
for  aid.  Aunt  Nancy  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Tomato,  and  while  I  don't  share  her 
fondness  I  respect  her  wishes,  for  she  has 
done  much  for  me.  When  poor  Mato's 
life  is  tormented  out  of  him,  no  wonder 
he  turns  again.  '  Even  a  worm ' — you 
know  the  rest.  And  that  reminds  me,  my 
dear.  I  intended  speaking  to  you  before 
about  a  certain  domineering  manner  you 
assume  when  you  address  me.  You  know, 
dear,  I  am  your  husband,  and  while  I  am 
willing  to  allow  you  all  the  authority  that 
is  your  due,  1  must  insist  on  being  treated 
with  the  respect  and  obedience  that  are 
rightfully  mine." 

"  Must  it  come  so  soon  ? "  she  said 
gently,  as  if  speaking  more  to  herself  than 
to  me.  Then,  rising,  she  said:  "Archi- 
bald, I  have  noticed  for  some  time  a  grow- 
ing resistance  to  my  wishes  and  a  habit 
you  have  fallen  into  of  disputing  my  state- 
ments. I  may  as  well  say  now  that  I  deny 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  object  to  his 
wife's  policy  or  to  bend  her  to  his  will.  I 
claim  that  woman  is  superior  to  man  in 
every  respect,  unless  it  be  brute  strength, 
and  that  the  world  has  reached  that  point 
in  civilization  where  mind  rules  muscle 
and  woman  rules  man.  I  take  my  stand 
now  as  mistress  of  this  household,  your- 
self included,  and  for  my  principles  I  am 
prepared  to  fight.  Do"  you,  Archibald 
Eartlett,  submit  to  my  authority  now  and 
henceforth,  wholly  and  unconditionally  ?  " 

She  looked  so  quaintly  sweet,  standing 
there  in  her  absurd  earnestness,  that  I 
wanted  to  rush  at  her  and  kiss  the  be- 
witching scarlet  curves  into  silence;  but 
the  blazing  eyes  held  me  back  in  spite  of 
myself.  As  it  was,  I  laughed  merrily  and 
replied:    "Bravo,  Vic!     Why  didn't  you 


practice  law  instead  of  marrying 't  Not  a 
judge  or  jury  could  resist  your  impas- 
sioned appeal.  Must  I  answer  your  foolisli 
question  ?  Well,  then,  here  's  my  answer : 
I  object  decidedly  to  such  a  reversal  of 
our  relations  as  you  propose,  and  I  shall 
sign  myself  your  loving  tyrant  as  long  as 
life  shall  last.    That 's  my  ultimatum." 

"  Very  well,  then.  I  must  bring  you  to 
a  sense  of  your  own  weakness  and  give 
you  a  lesson  that  may  change  your  mind, 
i  hope  you  thoroughly  understand  that  the 
action  I  am  about  to  take  is  forced  upon 
me,  and  that  my  duty  is  a  painful  one." 

As  she  spoke  she  walked  toward  the 
door.  In  the  face  of  her  cool  words  I 
actually  felt  a  trifle  nervous.  Still,  what 
could  she  do  to  injure  me  ? 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

In  reply  she  reached  down  one  of -the 
foils  and  advanced  towards  me.  A  light 
broke  in  upon  me,  a  burden  rolled  away, 
and  again  I  laughed. 

"  Come,  Vic,"  I  said,  "  enough  of  this 
child's  play!  Do  you  really  mean  to  try 
whipping  me  ?  Why,  I  can  disarm  you  of 
that  plaything  in  a  second." 

A  shade  of  genuine  pity  passed  over  her 
features.  You  may  have  seen  such  a  look 
creep  over  a  mother's  face  as  she  finds  her- 
self obliged  to  slipper  a  disobedient  child 
or  lose  her  cherished  authority.  But  her 
resolution  never  wavered. 

She  advanced  until  within  a  pace  of  me. 
There  came  a  faint  whistling  sound  as  the 
foil  flew  through  the  air  and  adapted 
itself  to  the  shape  of  my  leg.  Immediately 
my  superior  smile  changed  to  an  expres- 
sion of  agony.  I  snatched  for  the  foil, 
received  a  stinging  cut  across  the  knuckles 
for  my  pains,  and  found  myself  backed 
into  a  corner.  Aye,  laugh  if  you  must! 
That  the  scene  had  its  comic  side  I  can 
not  deny ;  had  it  not  also  a  pathetic  one  ? 
Blow  after  blow  stung  me;  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  grasp  the  elusive 
weapon ;  it  wrapped  itself  about  my  limbs 
like  a  thing  alive;  its  supple  blade  was 
here — was  there — was  everywhere  at  once. 
To  add  to  the  clamor  and  confusion,  cat 
and  dog  had  "taken  sides"  and  fought 
together  near  the  door.  Maddened  by 
physical  and  mental  agony,  I  at  last  broke 
through  Vic's  guard,  rushed  to  the  door, 
tripped  over  that  beast  Zell,  scrambled  to 
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my  feet  again,  and  dashed  upstairs  to  my 
•own  room,  followed  by  Tomato,  who  had 
■also  gotten  a  taste  of  the  instrument  of 
torture. 

Mato  seemed  to  understand  my  feelings 
as  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed  in  a  state 
of  abject  misery  and  burning  shame,  for 
he  mewed  pitifully  and  rubbed  himself 
-against  me  in  token  of  friendship  and 
sympathy.  Ah,  it  was  n't  the  smart  of  a 
hundred  welts  that  made  me  wish  to  die ! 
I  loved  Victoria  as  madly  as  ever,  and  1 
now  knew  she  did  not  love  me.  What 
woman  loves  a  man  whom  she  cannot  re- 
spect ?    Not  one  outside  of  a  novel. 

She  never  thrashed  me  again ;  but  since 
I  am  resolved  to  hide  none  of  my  shame 
from  the  reader,  I  must  confess  this  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  aside  from 
never  crossing  her  wishes,  I  was  cautious 
enough  always  to  sit  near  the  door,  and 
quick  enough  to  escape  at  the  first  sign  of 
danger.  I  have  hurried  over  this  part 
of  my  narrative.  It  deals  with  a  period  of 
ray  life  on  which  I  do  not  care  to  dwell. 
I  am  coming  now  to  the  more  cheerful 
part  of  the  story — to  the  part  which  I 
trust  may  contain  a  gleam  of  hope  and  a 
helpful  hint  to  those  who  are  as  I  was, 
in  the  depths  of  degradation  and  misery. 

First,  then,  I  determined  upon  a  plan 
of  action  to  recover  that  which  I  had  lost 
— a  wife's  respect, — and  win  that  which  I 
had  never  had — a  wife's  love.  "While  Vic- 
toria thought  that  an  increase  of  business 
kept  me  away  from  home  most  of  the  time, 
I  was  spending  the  hours  thus  gained  in 
pursuing  the  line  of  action  I  had  plotted 
out.  I  made  a  confident  of  one  Monsieur 
Le  Bailey,  a  genial  Frenchman  and  a  mas- 
ter of  fencing,  and  at  least  an  hour  each 
day  was  spent  in  hard  work  at  his  rooms. 
I  had  intended  to  learn  to  fence,  but  after 
acquainting  him  with  the  situation,  Le 
Bailey  advised  me  to  give  my  time  and 
attention  to  broadsword  practice.  On 
hearing  his  reasons  I  was  convinced  of 
their  soundness,  and  entered  upon  my  task 
without  delay.  At  first  the  exercises  were 
fatiguing  and  uninteresting,  but  my  goal 
was  always  before  my  eyes,  and  I  perse- 
vered with  an  ardor  worthy  of  success. 
And  I  did  succeed.  As  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  required  positions,  cuts,  and 
parades,  and  at  last  was  allowed  to  cross 


weapons  with  my  instructor,  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  sport  came  upon  me,  and  L 
could  hardly  do  my  work  properly  during 
the  day  for  thinking  of  the  pleasant  recre- 
ation awaiting  me  at  its  close.  In  a  word, 
a  year  from  the  date  of  my  marriage 
found  me  a  tolerable  swordsman.  I  waited 
this  long  that  there  might  not  be  the 
possibility  of  failure. 

I  chose  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding- 
day  for  my  experiment ;  my  wife's  boudoir 
was  again  the  scene.  She  was  in  so  happy 
a  mood  on  that  particular  morning  that 
for  some  time  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a 
fulcrum  for  the  lever  of  discord.  Even 
when  1  flatly  contradicted  a  statement  of 
hers  in  regard  to  a  pet  theory,  the  cloud 
upon  her  countenance  was  but  passing. 
At  last  I  artfully  led  the  conversation  to 
fencing  and  swordsmanship,  a  topic  I  had 
hitherto  carefully  avoided,  and  undertook 
to  differ  with  her  on  some  of  the  primary 
points  until  she  came  as  near  losing  her 
temper  as  I  ever  saw  her  come. 

"Arehy,"  she  said  petulantly,  "  when 
you  try  to  talk  on  matters  about  which  you 
know  absolutely  nothing  you  make  a  fool 
of  yourself.  For  you,  who  have  never  had 
a  foil  or  a  single-stick  in  your  hand,  to 
dispute  my  statements,  or  any  one's  state- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  matter,  is  to  place 
yourself  in  a  ridiculous  position.  Don't 
say  any  more  about  it,  or  I  shall  be  out  of 
all  patience  with  you." 

"Well,  but — "  said  I;  and  proceeded 
to  air  my  pretended  views  until  I  appeared 
so  ridiculous  even  to  myself  that  I  could 
scarcely  keep  up  the  farce. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  request  you  to  stop 
talking  about  this  ?  "  demanded  Vic.  "  I 
cannot  listen  to  one  other  such  idiotic 
remark.  Must  I  remind  you  that  my 
opinions  were  to  go  unquestioned;  that 
my  will  was  to  be  your  law  ?  " 

"  Must  I  remind  you,  my  dear,  that  I 
never  agreed  to  any  such  monstrous  prop- 
osition ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,"  was  the  cutting  re- 
sponse, "  I  thought  the  proposition  had 
been  demonstrated." 

I  flushed  at  the  allusion  to  that  painful 
scene,  but  managed  to  say,  with  an  imita- 
tion of  nonchalance :  "  I  am  sorry,  Vic, 
that  you  have  no  better  taste  than  to  refer 
to  this.     I  am  still  more  sorry  that  you 
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should  ever  have  had  the  conscience  to  do 
such  a  thing — to  punish  a  man  who  would 
give  his  life  for  yours,  who  had  such  a 
regard  for  your  feelings  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  distress  them  by  winning  an  easy 
mastery  over  you,  who  preferred  instead 
to  bear  the  pain  and  disgrace  in  silence. 
But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
under  the  conditions  of  the  past  year  is 
unendurable.  Hereafter,  my  dear,  I 
assume  the  helm,  and  you  obey  orders." 

What  conflicting  emotions  peopled  the 
depths  of  those  blue  eyes.  Surprise  and 
indignation  at  the  second  turning  of  the 
worm;  scorn  for  the  worm's  attempt  to 
put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  facts 
relating  to  his  subjugation. 

"Archy,"  she  said  almost  plaintively, 
il  I  am  grieved  to  make  our  wedding  anni- 
versary the  occasion  of  such  another  pain- 
ful scene  as  was  enacted  here  last  year. 
Why  can't  you  understand  how  useless  it 
is  to  fight  against  fate?  Woman's  is  the 
master  mind,  and  against  her  will  it  is 
hopeless  to  contend." 

By  this  time  the  foil  was  in  her  hand, 
but  the  table  was  between  us.  To  reach 
me  she  had  to  round  this  obstacle,  and  in 
doing  so  left  the  door  and  the  other  foil 
above  it  unguarded.  I  quietly  walked  to 
the  door,  reached  down  the  foil,  and  took 
the  position  "  on  guard." 

The  eyes  now  expressed  nothing  save  a 
pathetically  childlike  wonder.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  a  guess  at  her  thoughts,  I 
think  a  free  translation  might  read,  "  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  an  ass  Archy  will 
make  of  himself  next !  "  Yet,  unfaltering 
she  advanced,  and  we  crossed  rapiers. 

I  knew  the  contest  was  to  be  no  walk- 
over on  my  part.  The  very  conditions  of 
the  affair  made  it  doubly  hard  for  me  to 
win;  for  while  Victoria  could  slash  like 
a  trooper,  she  knew  I  should  never  cut  in 
return,  but  confine  myself  to  warding  off 
her  blows.  To  speak  technically,  it  was  a 
bout  of  "  all  feints  and  all  parades,"  and  I 
wore  no  guards ! 

Then  began  the  music  of  steel  against 
steel.  I  tried  to  imagine  myself  pitted 
against  Le  Bailey,  and  exerted  myself  to 
the  utmost  to  leave  no  part  unguarded. 
At  first  I  had  an  advantage  due  to  Vic's 
complete  surprise  at  my  evident  familiar- 
ity with  the  principles 'of  fence.    But  her 


coolness  soon  returned,  and  then  the  fight 
waged  gloriously.  She  fought  like  an 
android,  showering  upon  me  a  steady  rain 
of  blows  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  If  so  much  had  not  de- 
pended upon  the  result,  I  should  have  en- 
joyed the  situation  immensely.  I  had 
never  engaged  any  one  but  Le  Bailev 
before,  and  to  find  myself  matched  against 
such  a  skilled  blade  as  my  wife's,  and  to 
find  that  I  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
was  indeed  a  rare  pleasure.  I, know  not 
whether  we  had  fought  a  minute  or  an 
hour,  but  I  saw  that  Vic  was  becoming 
exhausted;  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her 
eyes  were  glowing  like  bale-fires;  her 
breath  came  and  went  in  audible  gasps ; 
her  blows  were  slower  and  more  feeble 
than  at  first.  In  a  proper  fencing-bout, 
where  the  offensive  movements  are  all 
thrusts,  she  would  doubtless  have  proved 
my  match;  but  here,  in  the  broadsword 
style  of  fighting,  I  was  perfectly  at  home. 
At  last  I  found  the  opportunity  for  which 
I  had  been  looking.  It  was  the  old  trick, 
performed  oftener  upon  paper  than  in  the 
duel.  By  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  wrist  in 
a  quick  parade  I  twisted  the  foil  from  her 
grasp  and  sent  it  spinning  across  the 
room.  For  what  happened  next  I  was 
hardly  prepared.  Victoria  dropped  into 
the  nearest  chair  and  placing  her  hands 
upon  its  back  and  her  head  upon  her  hands 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  sobs. 

Ah,  you  who  know  not  what  love  is 
know  not  how  every  sob  stung  me  as  her 
foil  could  never  sting !  Why  will  women 
so  exert  themselves  to  gain  by  force  what 
they  may  so  easily  win  by  weeping?  As 
I  stood  there  I  had  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  yield  to  or 
resist.  I  was  tempted  to  drop  to  my  knee 
before  Victoria,  surrender  to  her  my 
sword  in  token  of  defeat,  and  beg  her  to 
thrash  me,  kill  me,  do  anything  but  sob, 
as  if  I  were  a  brute  who  had  struck  her. 
Thank  heaven  for  giving  me  strength  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense !  I 
dropped  to  my  knee  indeed,  but  it  was  only 
that  I  might  bring  my  face  to  the  level 
of  her  own.  I  put  my  arm  about  her  with- 
out repulse,  and  talked  to  the  confused 
tangle  of  golden  hair  in  firm  yet  kindly 
tones.  The  tears  that  stood  in-  my  eyes 
I  managed  to  keep  out  of  my  voice.    I  told 
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her  many  things,  but  chiefly  I  dwelt  upon 
the  happy  life  before  us  if  she  would  give 
up  her  foolish  claim  to  the  supremacy 
and  trust  herself  in  all  things  to  me  and 
to  my  guidance.  I  told  her  that  a  woman 
should  glory  in  her  husband's  strength  of 
mind  and  arm,  and  be  happy  in  such  a 
possession.  I  ended  by  telling  her,  still 
quietly,    (although  the  tears  were  in  my 


voice  then,  I  admit,)  of  the  love  that  had 
outlasted  all  her  coldness  and  disdain,  and 
proved  constant  in  spite  of  the  severest 
tests.  I  wooed  her  for  a  second  time,  and 
this  time — I  won  her. 

Xeither  of  us  rule  now — Love  has 
usurped  the  disputed  throne  and  reigns 
supreme. 


THE   RATS   OF  SACRAMENTO 


By  WILLIAM    K.  McGREW 


NOT  that  the  rats  of  Sacramento  in 
1850  were  individually,  as  moral 
beings,  more  deserving  of  obloquy 
than  those  of  any  other  place  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, — and  that  is  not  saying 
much  in  their  favor, — it  was  their  appall- 
ing numbers  that  gave  them  an  over- 
shadowing prominence  in  the  list  of  local 
calamities.  San  Francisco  had  its  legions, 
but  for  every  one  in  the  bay  city  Sacra- 
mento could  muster  ten,  if  appearances 
were  not  very  deceiving.  They  pervaded 
everything — everywhere.  They  were  a 
paramount  influence  and  consideration  in 
all  local  economies — public  and  private. 
If  there  was  no  special  legislation  concern- 
ing them,  it  was  because  of  the  bewilder- 
ing magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  average  legislative  mind 
to  grasp  it.  Whether  from  a  sense  of 
fairness  in  the  matter  of  a  division  of  time 
and  opportunities  with  man  and  other 
animals,  or  in  an  expedient  conformity  to 
the  law  which  impels  the  most  lawless 
criminal  to  regard  the  rights  of  others  in 
the  presence  of  an  alternate  peril,  they 
were  less  assertive  during  the  day  than 
they  were  at  night;  but,  day  or  night, 
whether  in  active  service  or  dreaming 
away  their  hours  of  idleness  in  temporary 
seclusion,  their  influence  was  always  felt, 
always  visible,  always  wearing  on  the 
moral  endurance  of  us  who  claim  to  be 
their  superiors.  While  they  were  on  duty, 
there  was  no  place  too  exclusive  for  their 
invasion,  nothing  too  sacred  for  their  van- 
dalism. They  were  ravenous  to  a  miracle, 
and   what   they   could   not   eat   thev    de- 


stroyed, simply  because  they  could.  It  was. 
not  a  question  of  right  with  them,  but  an 
arbitrary  .exercise  of  qualities  which  a 
high-minded  being  would  scorn  to  possess. 

Such  were  the  rats  of  Sacramento  in 
the  year  of  grace,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  there  were  millions  and 
millions  and  millions  of  them. 

I  asked  Captain  (afterwards  General) 
John  A.  Sutter  one  day  if  the  country 
had  always  been  so  rat-ridden.  He  re- 
plied :  "  Xo.  The  rats  are  aliens — not  all, 
for  there  were  some  here  before  these 
came,  but  they  were  unambitious,  unpro- 
gressive, — like  the  Indians  of  the  mis- 
sions, content  to  merely  exist  on  almost 
any  terms.  This  diffusive,  invading,  pro- 
lific kind,  this  besom  of  destruction,  came 
with  the  gold-seekers,  passengers  on  the 
same  vessels.  Their  dominion  here  co- 
ordinates with  that  of  your  people.  Thev 
hold  by  right  of  conquest  as  you  do." 

"  And  purchase,  too,  Captain,"'  I  inter- 
rupted. "  The  United  States  Government, 
you  remember,  paid  Mexico  fifteen  million 
dollars  for  the  territory." 

"  True,"  the  Captain  continued,  "  as  an 
emollient  to  the  American  conscience. 
But,  if  there  had  been  no  money  consid- 
eration, the  sequel  would  have  been  the 
same." 

"  Manifest  destiny?  "  I  interposed,  with 
an  interrogative  accent. 

"  Well,  manifest  something.  I  will  not 
be  categorical,"  Sutter  responded.  "  Be- 
fore the  gold  excitement  the  social  air  of 
California  was  serene,  like  our  climate, 
genial  in  its  warmth  during  the  day  and 
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made  delicious  by  the  cool  zephyrs  of 
evening.  The  Spanish-speaking  natives, 
content  with  their  frijoles  and  tortillas, 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  sweet  do-nothing, 
reserving  all  of  their  energies  for  the  fan- 
dango and  the  periodical  rodeos.  Eats 
were  merely  sporadic.  Coyotes  were  the 
only  plague,  and  even  they  were  not 
entirely  heyond  control.  When  the  world 
opened  upon  us  its  Pandora's  box,  there 
was  the  genesis  of  evil/' 

"  Good  as  well,  Captain,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  much  good  came  too. 
But  we  are  speaking  now  of  rats.  There 
are  rats  with  four  legs  and  biped  rats. 
There  are  rats  with  tails  and  rats  without 
tails.  The  tail-bearing  quadruped  is  the 
lesser  evil — of  rats.  It  yields  to  necessi- 
ties, and  is  restricted  to  the  limit  of  its 
physical  powers .  Your  biped  overcomes 
necessities, — extends  indefinitely  the  limit 
of  his  cupidity,  and  to  accomplish  his  end 
employs  explosive  forces  that  might  shat- 
ter a  planet.  The  rat  you  complain  of 
brought  his  wife  along  with  him,  and  a 
single  pair  increase  to  a  million  in  two 
years.  That  is  the  truth  with  regard  to 
their  propagation.  They  multiply  more 
rapidlv  than  anv  other  animal  except  the 
rabbit?' 

"  How  are  you  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  " 

"  The  Sacramento  Eiver  will,  in  all 
probability,  solve  that  problem.  You've 
not  seen  an  inundation  yet.  The  little 
freshet  of  last  winter  was  a  mere  sugges- 
tion.    Wait !  " 

The  fires  and  floods  of  1851  fulfilled 
Captain  Sutter's  prophecy. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  traveling  by  rail 
from  Brighton  to  London  on  one  of  those 
compartment  contrivances  that  embalm  in 
the  conservative  English  mind  the  cher- 
ished memories  of  their  ancient  stage- 
coach. An  elderly  Englishman  shared 
with  me  the  monopoly  of  a  smoking  com- 
partment. He  was  a  hale,  brisk,  bright- 
eyed  septuagenarian,  and  still  loyal  to  his 
pipe, — in  England  the  open  sesame  to  the 
social  department  of  a  man's  nature,  if  he 
has  a  social  department.  He  filled  his  pipe 
and  searched  through  his  pockets  and 
satchel  for  a  match ;  but  finding  none,  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  half-apologetic  air 
and  said:  "Beg  pardon,  sir.  Can  you 
favor  me  with  a  match?  " 


I  gave  him  my  match-case  and  at  the 
same  time  handed  him  a  cigar. 

"  Ah !  an  American,  I  percieve !  I 
thank  you  very  much,  indeed." 

"  Why  an  American  ?  "  I  asked. 

His  reply  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  me, 
coming  from  a  Briton. 

"  For  two  reasons,"  he  said.  "  In  the 
first  place,  an  Englishman  on  the  move  al- 
most always  smokes  a  pipe, — seldom  a 
cigar.  Good  cigars  here  are  very  dear  as 
well  as  rare.  In  the  second  place,  if  an 
Englishman  does  smoke  cigars,  he  rarely 
ever  offers  one  to  a  stranger.  Almost 
every  American  I  meet  offers  me  a  cigar, 
if  he  smokes  himself." 

"  You  are  correct  in  your  conjecture.  I 
am  an  American,"  I  said. 

"  I  thought  so.  And  pray,  what  part  of 
the  States  are  you  from,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  California,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  California,  indeed !  And  how 
long  have  you  lived  there  ?  " 

"  Off  and  on  since  1849." 

"  You  don't  tell  me !  "  he  exclaimed, 
grasping  my  hand.  "  Why,  I  'm  a  forty- 
niner  myself ! " 

"Yes?  How  long  were  you  there,  and 
what  kind  of  a  time  did  you  have  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  '11  tell  you.  I  'm  so  glad  to  meet 
an  old  forty-niner !  Is  n't  this  lucky  ?  I 
was  down  in  Australia  when  the  gold- 
fever  broke  out,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  sail  from  there.  I  was  n't  a  convict  nor 
a  Sydney  duck.  We  entered  San  Francis- 
co Bay  in  September,  1849.  I  and  my 
party  went  directly  up  to  the  mines  about 
Hangtown,  and  some  of  us  had  pretty  fair 
luck.  I  skirmished  around  on  the  Stanis- 
laus, at  Murphy's  Camp,  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Shaw's  Flat,  and  got  up  as  far  as  Gold 
Bun  and  Bough  and  Beady.  At  last  I  hap- 
pened on  a  rich  claim  and  took  out  about 
two  thousand  pounds — ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  your  money — in  six  weeks.  I 
thought  that  was  doing  pretty  well.  And 
having  had  some  experience  in  the  volatile 
quality  of  gold — for,  before  that,  one  day 
I  would  have  lots,  and  the  next  day  I 
would  be  flat  broke — I  made  a  bee-line  for 
the  Bay,  intending  to  take  passage  in  the 
first  vessel  that  sailed  from  'Frisco  to  an 
Australian  port  or  to  England — I  did  n't 
care  which.  I  was  obliged  to  stay  over 
night  in  Sacramento,  and  that  did  the 
business  for  me.     I  had  never  heard  anv- 
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thing  about  the  trouble  between  the  squat- 
ters, or,  as  they  styled  themselves  '  the 
pre-emptors  ' — and  those  who  claimed  title 
under  the  Mexican  grant  to  Sutter.  Some 
fellow  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  stopping 
offered  to  sell  me  Sacramento  lots  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  apiece.  There  was 
a  fortune  in  it,  he  said,  and  the  opportun- 
ity would  never  occur  again.  In  three 
months  they  would  readily  bring  from 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars 
each. 

"  I  asked  him  why  he  was  selling  them 
at  such  low  figures,  if  they  would  mount 
up  into  the  hundreds  and  thousands  so 
rapidly.  His  reply  appeared  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  He  said  that  he 
owned  a  large  number  of  lots,  and  that  by 
putting  improvements  on  some  the  value 
of  the  others  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
So  he' had  determined  to  dispose  of  a  few 
at  merely  nominal  prices,  to  persons  who 
would  build,  and  it  would  also  furnish  him 
with  ready  money  for  the  same  purpose. 
I  bought  twenty  lots  at  an  average  cost  of 
fifteen  dollars.  In  other  words,  I  bit  and 
got  bitten. 

"  I  was  now  a  fixture  in  Sacramento  for 
at  least  six  months,  if  not  for  a  longer 
time.  But,  then,  just  see  the  money  I  was 
going  to  make.  I  counted  on  selling  my 
lots  for  at  least  eight  hundred  or  one 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  I  built  a  house 
that  cost  me  two  thousand  dollars  and  it 
was  n't  much  of  a  house  either. 

"  While  waiting  for  my  lots  to  soar,  it 
was  desirable  that  I  should  be  employed  at 
something  that  would  pay  current  ex- 
penses and  leave  my  little  capital  intact. 
Somebod}r  said  that  the  meat  business  was 
better  than  a  mine.  It  suited  me,  al- 
though I  did  n't  know  a  hind-quarter  from 
the  neck,  nor  tail  from  tongue.  An  out- 
lay of  fifty  pounds  put  me  in  as  neat  a 
meat-shop  as  there  was  in  Sacramento. 
An  impecunious  fellow-countrjonan,  who 
said  he  had  been  a  butcher  in  Adelaide, 
came  along  and  I  hired  him  to  take  charge 
of  my  business  at  two  dollars  a  day,  with 
board  and  lodging.  He  was  glad  to  get  it, 
— and  well  he  might  be,  for  although  ap- 
parently sober,  he  was  lazy  and  trifling. 
He  did  know,  however,  how  to  saw  off  a 
steak  and  to  prospect  around  among  the 
ravines  and  gulches  and  ledges  of  a  beef 


carcass.  I  commenced  business  with  a 
small  stock,  and  had  out  a  big  cloth 
sign  :— 

NT.  S.  WALES 

METROPOLITAN  MARKET 

Fresh  Meat  Every  Day 

Kept  on  Ice 

"  You  see,  I  had  n't  lived  among  you 
Yankees  for  nothing.  My  name  was  n't 
Wales,  and  I  had  n't  an  ounce  of  ice  about 
the  establishment." 

" '  N.  S.  Wales,'  then,  was  a  purely  fic- 
titious name  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  yes.  It 
really  stood  for  New  South  Wales,  the 
Australian  province  I  sailed  from  for  Cali- 
fornia. I  took  the  cue  from  a  shop  firm 
in  Sacramento,  styled  '  Galena  &  Du- 
buque,' which  I  was  told  were  simply  the 
names  of  two  towns  somewhere  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River." 

My  companion  paused  in  his  narrative 
long  enough  to  produce  a  small  pocket- 
wallet  and  hand  me  from  it  a  neat  card 
bearing   his   name    and   address — "  Peter 

Augustus    Morneywaite,    No.    St. 

George's  Terrace,  East  Croydon,  Surrey." 
I  gave  him  one  of  my  cards  in  exchange. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Morneywaite  said :  "  I 
felt  now  that  I  was  fairly  launched  into 
business.  But  there  was  one  factor  in  the 
economic  constituents  of  Sacramento  that 
I  had  not  taken  into  account." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Rats,"  he  replied.  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Sacramento  rats  ?  " 

"  I  have,  and  seen  them,  too." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "I  lived  in  a 
small  room  back  of  my  shop.  It  was  my 
kitchen,  dining-room,  bedroom,  and  parlor 
— everything.  I  was  merchant,  cook,  and 
chambermaid,  all  under  one  skin.  I 
thought  I  was  wise — but  I  was  n't.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  millionaire, — 
but  it  did  n't  come  to  pass.  Why  ?  Why, 
mainly  because  of  rats — and  other  things. 
The  rats  were  cunning.  They  did  n't 
throw  me  into  a  feverish  state  of  alarm 
right  away,  and  cause  me  to  create  safe- 
guards against  them.  They  knew  that  I 
would  open  with  a  small  stock  and  increase 
it  with  the  growth  of  my  business.  So 
they  held  off  for  a  while. 

"  Customers  came,  and  from  a  single 
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side  of  beef  my  stock  grew  in  two  weeks, 
■until  you  might  have  thought  that  I 
slaughtered  a  whole  herd  every  day. 
My  provisions  were  not  molested.  I 
grew  careless.  A  few  rats  came  nosing 
around  occasionally,  but  they  satisfied 
themselves  from  the  waste-box.  They  were 
well-behaved  rats, — kind-hearted,  honest 
rats.  They  were  not  going  to  make  a 
nuisance  0"!  themselves.  They  won  my 
confidence  and  I  trusted  them.  I  had 
never  taken  their  census,  and  did  not  know 
that  there  were  millions  of  them.  I 
thought  there  were  only  a  few  hundred 
thousands.  A  double-barreled  shot-gun 
stood  in  one  corner  of  my  room.  I  awoke 
early  one  morning,  and  saw  from  my  bunk 
a  dozen  rats  sitting  in  a  circle  around  it. 
They  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  thing,  but  left  suddenly  when  I  showed 
signs  of  life. 

"  A  little  incident  occurred  about  this 
time  that  made  me  think  that  there  might 
be  something  more  in  a  Sacramento  rat 
than  mere  depravity.  One  day  I  left  the 
shop  in  the  care  of  my  young  man,  and 
strolled  a  short  distance  below  town.  A 
bayou  barred  my  further  progress,  and  I 
seated  myself  on  the  bank,  without  any 
definite  aim,  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  I  sat 
there  as  quiet  and  motionless  as  a  king- 
fisher. Did  you  ever  see  a  kingfisher  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  dive  after  something? 
They  are  as  motionless  as  if  they  were 
dead  and  stuffed.  Well,  presently  a  rat 
came  down  from  the  brush  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank.  It  was  followed  by  another  and 
another  until  there  were  five  at  the 
water's  edge.  They  appeared  to  hold  a 
consultation,  and  then  separated,  trotting 
independently  up  and  down  the  stream, 
as  if  they  were  looking  for  something. 
Then  they  held  another  consultation. 
There  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  them;  but  finally  ■ 
all  started  off  together  and  went  a  short 
distance  down  stream  and  disappeared  in 
a  patch  of  titles.  I  could  see  that  there 
was  something  going  on  in  there.  After 
a  little  while  they  came  out,  each  dragging 
a  bulrush,  which  they  deposited  together 
at  the  place  where  they  held  their  first 
council,  and  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
Tben  they  went  to  work  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  do  something  they  had  never 


done  before  and  did  n't  know  exactly  how 
to  manage  it.  They  launched  their 
tules  into  the  water  one  by  one,  and  almost 
drowned  themselves  in  a  vain  effort  to  con- 
struct a  raft  out  of  them.  One  big  fellow 
acted  as  superintendent ;  but  he  did  n't 
appear  to  know  anything  more  about  ship- 
building than  the  others  did,  and  their 
tules  floated  away  with  the  stream.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  them,  and  finally  the  workers 
struck.  Mr.  Superintendent  delivered  an 
excited  harangue  and  worked,  himself 
into  a  frenzy.  At  last  he  rushed  up  into  the 
jungle  and  returned  presently  with  an- 
other detachment  of  a  half-dozen.  I  re- 
solved to  remain  quiet  and  see  what  all 
this  meant. 

"  A  little  while  was  spent  in  reconnoit- 
ering,  and  then  the  whole  posse  started  off 
together  up  the  stream.  •  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  they  came  swimming  down  with 
a  big  chunk  of  wood  which  they  steered  to 
the  place  they  seemed  to  have  fixed  upon 
for  an  embarcadero.  They  held  it  secure- 
ly as  close  to  shore  as  they  could  get,  owing 
to  the  shoaling  of  the  water,  while  the 
superintendent  galloped  up  the  bank  and 
into  the  jungle  again.  When  he  appeared 
it  was  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  dragging  the  apparently 
dead  body  of  one  of  their  comrades.  The 
movements  of  the  pall-bearers  were  not 
sufficiently  solemn  for  a  funeral  occasion, 
and  I  observed  during  their  frequent 
pauses  in  the  descent,  that  the  corpse  was 
still  languidly  alive,  but  either  helplessly 
sick  or  disabled. 

"  It  was  now  becoming  evident  that  the 
floating  chunk  was  to  be  used  for  trans- 
portation purposes,  and  in  this  connection 
a  serious  problem  had  to  be  solved — one 
that  required  brain  as  well  as  muscular 
force.  How  was  the  sick  rat  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  shore  to  the  float,  across  water 
two  feet  wide  and  deepening  from  one 
inch  at  the  edge  to  six  outside  ?  The  thing 
was  becoming  intensely  interesting,  and 
if  I  had  had  a  dozen  double-barreled  shot- 
guns I  would  not  have  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  was  anxious  to  see  how  much 
wisdom  a  rat  could  muster,  and  besides 
they  were  engaged  in  a  noble  work. 

"  You  may  not  believe  me  when  I  teil 
vott  how  they  managed  it ;    but  I  assure 
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you  it  is  a  fact,  every  word  of  it.  You 
know  that  a  rat  can  stand  on  its  hind  feet 
and  lift  its  head  high  up,  though  it  can't 
do  much  walking  in  that  posture.  Well, 
these  fellows  formed  two  lines  about  six 
inches  apart,  all  standing  erect,  and  a 
dozen  rats  in  each  line,  the  largest  taking 
the  deepest  water,  and  two  got  up  on  the 
float.  Then  those  on  shore  lifted  the 
patient  gently  with  their  teeth  and  passed 
it  to  the  two  next  to  them;  they  received 
it  with  their  teeth  and  passed  it  on  to  the 
next  two,  and  they  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  it  reached  the  float,  where  it  was 
taken  by  those  on  board  and  dragged  up 
to  the  high  and  dry  upper  deck,  the  two 
attendants  remaining  with  the  patient  to 
prevent  it  from  sliding  off  into  the  water 
during  the  voyage  across  the  stream.  It 
required  the  united  efforts  of  the  escort, 
swimming  and  pushing  behind  and  along- 
side, to  hold  the  float  against  the  current 
and  direct  its  course  almost  straight 
across.  They  landed  a  short  distance 
below  where  I  sat,  and  in  a  better  harbor 
than  that  from  which  they  started.  The 
same  tenderness  and  skill  they  had  before 
displayed  was  exercised  in  landing  the 
patient  and  getting  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
steep  bank,  when  they  disappeared  among 
the  weeds  and  brush,  leaving  me  wrapt 
in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  human 
qualities  that  so  disreputable  a  thing  as 
a  rat  can  display  when  it  is  in  the  right 
mood. 

"  I  returned  to  my  shop  with  a  better 
opinion  of  rats  than  I  ever  had  before  or 
since.  A  little  later  on  they  entirely  for- 
feited my  good  opinion  and  I  only  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  revel  in  a  carnival  of 
their  extermination. 

"  Soon  after  this  side-show  at  the  bayou 
the  rats  began  to  grow  troublesome  at  the 
shop.  The  reason  why  they  had  not  paid 
their  respects  to  my  stock  of  meat,  was 
simply  because  my  house  was  new  and 
built  almost  air-tight,  a  few  only  having 
found  a  way  in,  and  they  kept  it  a  secret. 
Now  they  came  through  a  dozen  private 
entrances  of  their  own  creation,  and  soon 
made  it  apparent  that  their  ideas  of 
honesty  were  unorthodox.  My  young  man 
had  warned  me  against  them,  but  between 
a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  animals 
themselves    and    a    mistaken    belief    that 


everything  that  a  rat  would  pine  for  was 
cut  of  their  reach,  I  adopted  no  extra- 
ordinary measures  for  protection. 

"  One  night  I  went  to  a  fandango  at 
Sutter's  Fort,  leaving  the  shop  in  charge 
of  my  clerk.  The  festivities,  which  had  a 
sort  of  religious  significance,  being  the 
festival  of  some  saint,  were  kept  up  all 
night.  The  decorations  and  perform- 
ances were  extremely  unique  and  elabo- 
rate and  attracted  a  large  crowd  of 
spectators,  most  of  whom  remained  to  see 
the  affair  through.  I  left  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  on  arriving  home  was 
surprised  at  finding  the  shop  front-door 
standing  open.  Upon  entering  I  was 
instantly  assailed  by  something  that  threw 
me  backward  to  the  floor  and  almost 
smothered  and  crushed  me  with  its  weight 
as  it  passed  like  a  great  wave  over  my 
prostrate  form.  For  a  few  moments  the 
house  seemed  to  be  coming  to  pieces,  and 
it  was  at  least  a  minute,  though  it  seemed 
an  hour,  before  I  was  allowed  to  regain 
my  feet.  Terrified,  I  retreated  from  the 
house  and  hunted  up  one  of  the  night 
patrol,  to  whom  I  related  the  circum- 
stances as  they  occurred  and  impressed 
me.  He  went  back  with  me  to  the  shop 
and  with  his  little  bull's-eye  lantern 
lighted,  got  behind  me  as  we  approached 
the  door.  I  reversed  the  order  of  the  pro- 
cession and  invited  him  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  go  in  first.  I  assured  him 
of  the  glory  there  was  in  it,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  honor.  The  little  bull's-eye 
lantern  was  brought  into  service  and 
flashed  its  ray  upon  festoons  of  bare  bones 
hanging  from  the  hooks  and  stripped  to 
whiteness.  What  a  spectacle !  Whole 
carcasses  had  disappeared ! 

The  officer  said :  "  Eats  !  The  rats  have 
ruined  you,  man  !  " 

"  'Kats  ?  '  I  said.  '  I  thought  it  was  an 
elephant — two  of  them.  They've  eaten 
up  my  whole  stock ! ' 

"  He  asked  me  how  much  meat  I  had." 

"  I  said,  'A  whole  herd.  Why,  look  at 
the  bones ! ' 

"  '  Where 's  your  young  man  ?  '  he 
asked. 

"  '  Blamed  if  I  know,'  I  replied.  '  I 
expect  they  have  eaten  him  up,  too.' 

"  We  went  into  the  living-room  to  see 
if  he  was  there.     I  expected  to  find  the 
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fellow's  bones  fleshless  in  the  bunk,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  him  there. 

"A  glance  around  disclosed  the  fact 
that  my  provisions  had.  gone  the  way 
of  the  beef.  On  the  floor  an  empty  hour- 
sack  lay  in  shreds.  Flour  was  scattered 
all  over  the  room.  The  bacon  was  eaten 
up,  except  the  rind.  Every  crumb  of  bread 
was  devoured.  Coffee  and  tea  were 
strewed  broadcast,  and  mixed  up  with 
sugar.  Candle,  tallow,  soap,  bacon-grease, 
baking-powders,  shoe-blacking,  flour,  dried 
apples,  shot  and  salt  were  mixed  up 
and  spread  about  in  daubs.  The  rats  had 
held  a  high  jinks,  and  I  had  paid  tHe  ex- 
pense. The  money-till  in  the  shop  was 
empty. 

"As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  patrolman 
and  I  continued  our  investigations  and 
learned  that  my  young  man  had  patron- 
ized a  saloon  pretty  liberally  the  night 
before  and  had  left  it  about  11  o'clock 
as  drunk  as  a  lord.  He  probably  then  re- 
turned to  the  shop,  cleaned  out  the  till, 
and  decamped,  leaving  the  front-door 
open.  At  all  events,  I  never  either  saw  or 
heard  of  him  from  that  day  to  this.  He 
didn't  get  much  out  of  the  till,  for  I 
seldom  left  enough  in  it  over  night  to  pay 
a  thief  for  his  trouble  of  sneaking  in. 

"  I  resolved  to  renew  my  stock  and  con- 
tinue the  business,  and  went  the  next 
morning  to  a  corral  just  outside  of  town 
to  look  at  some  beef  cattle.  On  returning 
I  found  my  door  broken  open  and  the 
house  in  charge  of  men  who  barred  my  en- 
trance and  asked  what  I  wanted. 

"  I  thought  that  was  cool,  and  said  I 
wanted  to  go  into  my  house.  I  demanded 
to  know  who  they  were  and  why  they  were 


there.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I 
was  a  squatter  and  would  have  to  emigrate 
from  these  particidar  premises. 

"  This  was  the  first  intimation  I  ever 
had  of  any  dispute  about  land-titles.  1 
ran  off  to  a  lawyer  with  my  deeds.  He- 
looked  at  them  and  told  me  that  I  had 
only  a  squatter's  title,  which  was  n't  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on.  My  whole 
batch  of  lots  was  in  the  same  category. 
The  lawyer  charged  me  fifty  dollars  for 
this  piece  of  information.  I  went  back 
to  the  house  and  demanded  pay  for  my 
improvements.  The  men  laughed  at  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  check  on 
Priest,  Lee  &  Co.  Perhaps  you  remember 
them?" 

I  did, — the  scamps  ! 

"Well,  that  was  adding  insult  to  injury. 
However,  I  was  generously  permitted  tc 
remove  all  my  personal  effects.  I  had  .an 
auction  sale  and  left  Sacramento.  Shortly 
after  that  the  squatter  riots  occurred  and 
in  the  litigation  that  followed,  Sutter's 
grant  was  sustained  and  I  was  out  and 
injured. 

"  I  did  clerical  work  for  a  shipping 
firm  in  San  Francisco  for  about  a  year 
and  then  returned  to  my  old  home  in 
England,  a  wiser  if  not  a  richer  man. 
Still  I  often  feel  as  if  I  would  love  to  see 
California  again." 

The  train  had  now  arrived  at  East 
Croydon  where  Mr.  Morneywaite  took 
leave  of  me  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  expressing  his  great  pleasure  at 
having  met  with  an  old  forty-niner. 

I  complimented  him  on  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Sacramento  rats,  but 
especially  upon  his  strict  fidelity  to  facts. 
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By  LAURA    M.  ADAMS 


ANY  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  manufacture  a  photograph. 
So  many  ordinary  intelligences 
have  discovered  this  fact  that  our  high- 
ways and  byways  are  littered  with  dis- 
torted reflections  of  nature.  The  camera 
has  become  the  symbol  of  degenerate  art. 
The  unthinking  photographer  presses  the 
button  and  leaves  the  rest  to  fate;  and 
fate  was  ever  a  poor  manager.  Thought 
is  an  unknown  quantity  among  the  great 
majority,  which  rushes  with  fever  excite- 
ment toward  the  newest  diversion,  forget- 
ful of  the  fact  that  to  attain  without 
concentration  is  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  not  realizing  that  he  who 
hopes  for  a  result  unearned  only  drifts  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tide.  No  machine  can 
be  a  substitute  for  mind,  and  there  are  no 
short  cuts  to  success.  The  way  is  long  and 
tedious.  However,  there  is  always  a  mi- 
nority, possessing  sober  discretion,  which 
toils  perseveringly,  and  in  photography  as 
among  other  arts  and  crafts,  we  find  the 
faithful  few  striving  for  the  truth.  And 
this  truth  is  a  universal  law  which  com- 
mands things  artistic  as  well  as  natural. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  through  super- 
ficial effort,  but  analysis  will  solve  many 
problems.  While  recognizing  the  limita- 
tions of  photography  as  compared  with 
painting,  one  can  still  see  its  advantages. 
The  camera  as  a  means  toward  an  end 
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plays  a  more  important  part  than  the  tools 
of  an  artist,  as  the  latter  must  spend  years 
in  learning  to  copy  nature  with  mechani- 
cal fidelity  before  his  equipment  is  parallel 
with  that  of  the  man  with  the  camera. 
Not  until  one  is  master  of  technique  can 
he  produce  a  work  of  art.  Thus,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  labor-saving  machine,  the 
camera  scores  its  greatest  victory.  Still 
it  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  pic- 
ture possibilities  are  in  the  photographer. 
His  choice  of  subjects  is  necessarily 
limited,  for  imaginary  fancies  must  be  dis- 
pelled. The  chimerical  is  dispensed  with, 
proving  photography  a  true  child  of  our 
centur}r.  This  age  does  not  chase  elusive 
shadows,  but  it  chains  the  sunbeams, 
using  them  as  a  medium  for  soul  expres- 
sion; for  what  we  call  soul  in  a  picture 
is  but  another  name  for  symmetry,  har- 
mony— the  perfect  blending  of  idea  and 
expression.  The  painter  may  attain  it; 
why  not  the  photographer?  He  knows 
that  a  desire  to  give  form  to  his  thoughts 
and  dreams  is  not  sufficient  in  itself,  how- 
ever intense  the  desire,  however  beautiful 
the  thought.  But  if  the  incentive  be 
strong  enough,  he  will  enter  the  prosaic 
land  of  why  and  wherefore  and  dig  for 
himself  in  the  hard,  unyielding  rock  the 
reasons  and  laws  which  must  support  the 
castle  he  would  rear.  He  learns  that  the 
camera  not  only  reflects  what  is  before  it, 
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but  that  it  also  reflects  the  intelligence 
back  of  it, — the  intelligence  that  knows 
why  simplicity  in  composition  is  pleasing 
and  knows  how  to  accentuate  the  impor- 
tant parts  by  repressing  the  superfluous, — 
that  understands  the  affinity  between  cer- 
tain lines  and  emotions  and  controls  the 
innumerable  subtle  influences  that  exist 
in  composition.  It  is  the  same  intelli- 
gence that  gives  quality  to  a  painting, 
recognizing  natural  laws  as  the  basis  of 
so-called  inspiration.  Assuredly  the 
camera  can  idealize. 


In  portraiture  especially  the  photog- 
rapher has  a  wide  field.  He  can  ap- 
proach the  painter  on  almost  common 
ground.  Each  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
his  model,  and  each  should  be  a  keen  ob- 
server of  character,  and  by  using  the 
artistic  intelligence  each  may  produce 
pictures  that  will  live.  The  character- 
istics peculiar  to  the  model  are  noted.  If 
beautiful,  they  are  accented;  if  not,  they 
are  modified  in  the  lighting  and  posing 
of  the  subject.  How  few  of  the  portraits 
we   ordinarily  see  show  any  attempt  at 
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composition !  The  aim  has  been,  not 
realism — far  from  it ! — but  elaboration  of 
meaningless  detail  in  costume  and  sur- 
roundings, and  elimination  of  character- 
istic detail  in  the  face.  The  ordinary 
portrait-photographer  seems  consumed  by 
an  inordinate  desire  to  make  things  round 
and  smooth.  The  furrows  of  age,  those 
telltale  signs  of  one's  journey  through  life, 
are  carefully  molded  and  rounded  in  the 
retouching  of  a  negative  until  the  subject 
and  the  twenty  other  victims  on  the  shelf 
are  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod — and  about 
as  much  like  peas  as  human  beings.  But 
these  are  the  picture  impossibilities  of 
photography,  and  have  little  to  do  with 
our  subject,  simply  serving  by  comparison 
to  strengthen  true  art. 

The  costumes  of  to-day  are  not  particu- 
larly picturesque,  and  present  a  difficult 
problem  in  the  composing  of  a  picture. 
And  the  matter  of  dress  is  an  important 
one,  for  the  reason  that  a  true  portrait 
should  be  typical  of  the  epoch  as  well  as 
of  the  individual.  It  is  oftentimes  a  great 
temptation  to  ignore  the  claims  of  realism 
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In  a  Fashion  of  Long  Ago 

in  that  direction,  in  spite  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh's  assertion  of  "  the  omnipotent 
virtue  of  clothes/'  At  any  rate,  the  less 
conspicuous  the  drapery,  the  more  satis- 
factor}''  the  portrait. 

Portraiture  affords  the  student  more 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  individual- 
ity than  does  the  study  of  landscape. 
Nature  is  unruly  and  refuses  to  be 
governed  hy  the  photographer.  She  is  like 
a  child,  and  must  be  taken  unawares.  She 
arranges  the  light  to  suit  herself,  and 
oftentimes  spoils  a  good  effect  by  introdu- 
cing some  useless  detail.  A  painter  could 
leave  out  what  would  be  detrimental  to 
bis  picture,  but  the  photographer  must  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  and  look  for  subjects 
with  unity.  Eeady-made  compositions  are 
scarce;  so  the  really  good  landscapes  are 
few.  We  see  many  attractive  bits  of  light 
and  shade — things  that  catch  the  atten- 
tion but  do  not  hold  it.  We  feel  that 
Euskin  was  right  when  he  said  that  con- 
trast heightens  the  splendor  of  beauty,  but 
lessens  its  influence. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  happy  acci- 
dent has  produced  many  of  the  good  out- 
of-door  pictures,  and  especially  among 
those  subjects  that  combine  figures  and 
landscape.  Snap-shots  in  a  crowded  street 
are  apt  to  have  a  charm  of  candor  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  more 
conventional  virtues.  It  is  the  same  with 
studies  of  children ;  for  it  being  simply 
impossible  to  do  more  than  arrange  the 
light  and  background  for  these  restless 
subjects,  one  must  again  accept  the  inevi- 
table and  trust  to  the  artlessness  of  the 
child  to  supply  the  whole  value  of  the 
picture. 

Conscientious  study  being  limited,  ow- 
ing to  the  inability  of  the  camera  to  com- 
pose, we  find,  then,  that  the  greatest 
picture  possibilities  lie  in  the  field  of  por- 
traiture ;  and  there  is  great  hope,  judging 
from  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  these  pos- 
sibilities may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  our 
grandchildren  will  number  among  their  art 
treasures,  truly  beautiful  photographs  of 
their  friends — photographs  so  far  removed 
from  apparent  mechanical  process  that 
they  will  rank  with  the  handiwork  of  the 
masters. 


The  illustrations  with  this  article  serve 
in  part  as  examples  of  what  we  have  said 
in  the  foregoing.  The  portrait  of  a  lady 
in  modern  street-dress  combines  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject  with  a  costume  of  the 
day,  which,  however,  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  any  time,  as  it  displays  a  certain 
grace  of  line  that  conforms  to  the  human 
proportions.  The  student  of  portraiture 
may  indeed  be  thankful  when  such  incon-  I 
gruities  as  hoop-skirts  or  balloon-sleeves  do 
not  engage  the  feminine  fancy. 

Another  epoch,  far  removed  from  to-  -j 
day,  is  illustrated  in  the  study  of  a  head  on 
page  243.    The  demands  of  fashion  of  that  j 
time  also  were  tempered  with  sense,  and  | 
any  artist  would  feel  a  thrill  of  admiration  j 
when  viewing  the  simplicity  of  the  hair-   1 
dressing.    This  picture  serves  well  to  show 
what  a  change  costume  will  make.     This 
up-to-date  woman  dons  the  dress  of  her 
great-grandmother,    and    immediately    is  jj 
transported  to  the  days  of  spinning-wheels  I 
and  demure  maidens. 

A   man's  personality   must   indeed  be  I 
strong  if  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
liis  brothers;   for  they  all  dress  alike  and 
the  stiff  white  collar  is  invariably  a  stum-    ' 
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bling-block  for  the  portrait  artist.  One 
would  almost  wish  that  fashion  would  pre- 
scribe decollete  for  the  men  as  well  as  for 
their  sisters.  This  is  a  strange  iron  rule 
we  are  subject  to,  where  the  outlaw  from 
polite  society  finds  no  joy  in  the  freedom 
of  sun-exposed  neck,  but  toils  for  the  day 
when  he  may  enter  the  bondage  of  collar- 

The  thought  of  Velasquez's  head  of 
iEsop  touches  our  hearts  right  here,  its 
rugged  liberty  reaching  the  extreme  of  the 
unconventional. 

While  our  hearts  are  still  responsive  to 
a  touch  of  sympathy,  let  us  contemplate 
this  happy  little  maid  emerging  from  the 
shadow.  One  may  wonder  what  she  sees 
to  amuse  her  so  decidedly,  but  one  is  al- 
most sure  that  it  is  not  the  traditional 
bird  of  the  conventional  photograph-gal- 
lery. She  surely  is  a  living  evidence  of  the 
joy  of  having  one's  picture  taken  in  the 
modern  way.  Dear  little  possibilities ! 
these  children,  free  from  the  shackles  of 


acquired  error,  and  knowing  but  one  law 
— to  laugh. 

Every  one  gives  his  own  interpretation 
to  a  picture,  but  this  study  of  the  Mon- 
terey Coast  possesses  a  charm  and  indi- 
viduality of  its  own  which  will  appeal  to 
the  best  there  is  in  the  observer.  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  subtle  beauty, 
with  its  quiet,  strong  influence. 

A  bit  of  bright  sunlight  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  is  by  the  same  artist,  and 
calls  forth  entirely  different  emotions, 
although  of  a  pleasing  kind.  The  people 
of  San  Francisco  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  photography  may  be  an  art,  and  the 
growing  appreciation  is  manifested  by  the 
interest  shown  at  the  exhibitions.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  here 
of  an  exhibition  of  photographs  now  con- 
templated by  the  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art.  It  will  be  held  some  time  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  pictures  are  expected 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  from  the  local  artists. 


A  Study  on  San  Francisco  Bay  —  By  Oscar  Maurer 


A  SALVAGE   BUREAU 


By  EVA   V.  CARLIN 


MANY  a  word  seems  to  carry  such 
stores   of   significance  in  it   that 
every  time  we  see  or  hear  its  use 
we  needs  must  think  of  its  derivation  and 
the  devious  ways  by  which  it  has  come 
into  every-day  usage. 

But  in  the  later  era,  when  society  is 
assuming  new  relations  and  aspects,  and 
accommodating  old  traditions  and  customs 
to  new  conditions,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
open  all  the  terms  of  the  social  order,  that 
we  may  pour  into  them  additional  signifi- 
cance; not  always  a  new  meaning,  but  an 
additional  import,  for  happier  and  nobler 
beliefs  and  ideals  have  come  into  these 
later  centuries.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  word  salvage,  so  closely  related  to 
Salvation,  a  word  that  has  done  might}7' 
service  in  the  world  of  thought  and  reli- 


gion. 

"  Salvage- 


-That  part  of  the  property 


that  survived  the  peril  and  is  saved,"  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  it  occurs  in  the 
vocabulary  of  commercial  and  maritime 
law.  However,  the  intrinsic  idea  of  the 
root  word,  to  save,  "  to  wrest  or  keep  from 
impending  evil  of  any  kind,"  appears 
more  fully  in  still  another  definition  of 
salvage :  "  The  property  sarved  from 
danger  or  destruction  by  the  extraordi- 
nary and  voluntary  exertions  of  the  sal- 
vors." 

Because  of  the  threefold  suggestiveness 
of  the  word  therefore — the  property  saved, 
the  impending  danger,  and  the  voluntary 
efforts  toward  rescue — it  is  a  most  fitting 
term  by  which  to  describe  a  certain  quiet 
philanthropic  movement  comprising  a 
cluster  of  helpful  undertakings  occupying 
with  benign  forces  almost  two  sides  of  a 
block  in  West  Oakland. 

It  is  one  thing  to  devise  a  social  scheme, 
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and  it  is  quite  another  to  carry  it  out  sym- 
pathetically and  wisely;  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  both  phases — the  plan,  and  its 
administration — is  furnished  by  "  Sun- 
shine Corner,"  (to  use  its  local  name,)  a 
center  of  disinterestedness,  whose  spiritual 
nerves  throb  with  life  six  days  in  the 
week,  not  alone  for  the  enterprising,  nor 
yet  the  poor,  but  for  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  as  a  whole.  The  recent 
characterization  of  Hull  House  Social 
Settlement  in  Chicago  by  the  Dean  of  Ely 
might  fitly  be  applied  to  its  Oakland 
miniature — "  A  bright  sunshiny  center  of 


tribute  to  the  population,  the  most  con- 
spicuous types  being  the  Italians  and  the 
Portuguese,  low-browed  and  ill-favored, 
who  look  with  surliness  on  visitors  who 
come  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 
As  a  class  they  are  more  anxious  for  what 
they  can  get  than  what  they  can  learn. 
One  does  not  find  much  contented  squalor 
among  them;  but  there  is  intense  jealousy 
of  inspection  and  interference,  thus  call- 
ing for  great  tact  in  dealing  with  them. 

In  general,  it  is  a  hard-working  popula- 
tion. There  are  those,  however,  who  could 
not  find  work  if  they  would;   some  would 
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friendship  in  a  weary  wilderness  of  mean 
streets." 

The  district  under  consideration  lies 
south  of  Seventh  Street  between  Oakland 
Point  and  the  locality  where  California's 
first  Vacation  School  experiment  was 
tried.  It  is  as  if  one  had  turned  down 
the  leaf  there  at  Third  and  Linden 
Streets,  then  opening  the  book  some  dis- 
tance farther  on,  at  Third  and  Peralta 
Streets,  the  reader  finds  another  chapter 
of  similar  conditions  and  problems.  It  is 
an  ugly  locality,  lined  with  small,  unat- 
tractive, crowded  dwellings ;  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  family  occupying  only 
one  room.  The  region  is  traversed  by 
numerous  lines  of  railways.  Claim  is 
made  that  twentv-one  nationalities   con- 


not  if  they  could;  and  some  when  they 
can  and  do  work,  make  the  omnipresent 
saloon  their  savings-bank,  a  bank  which 
takes  in  good  money  but  pays  out  only 
worthless  tokens.  It  is  an  unsavory  spot 
in  moral  and  material  aspects,  and  gives 
weight  to  the  statement  that  the  modern 
city  is  a  constant  confession  of  social 
failure.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  city  sitting  in  the  center  and 
judging  all  the  inhabitants,  placing  the 
fortunate,  the  powerful  and  the  prosper- 
ous on  its  right  hand  among  all  things 
desirable,  and  saying  to  others,  "  Sit  thou 
on  my  left."  And  here  there  is  a  lack  of 
churches,  parks,  playgrounds,  reading- 
rooms,  and  all  remedial  agencies,  but  a 
surfeit  of  saloons,  for  beer  is  at  once  the 
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alleviation     and     the     perpetuation     of 
poverty. 

Into  this  miserable,  neglected  region  of 
Oakland  a  teacher  fearlessly  took  her  way 
in  the  summer  of  1886  to  beckon  the 
children  before  it  should  be  too  late  to 
influence  their  lives.  A  free  kindergar- 
ten, numbering  thirty  children,  was 
opened  in  a  little  wooden  building,  the 
former  premises  of  a  liquor- saloon.  The 
school  was  supported  by  private  subscrip- 
tion for  two  years;   then  an  organization 


From  this  grain  of  mustard-seed  in 
Oakland  has  grown  a  good-sized  tree, 
nourished  by  the  personal,  friendly  in- 
fluence of  one  woman,  who,  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  kindergarten  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  with  no  theory  other  than  to  meet 
the  apparent  needs  of  the  neighborhood, 
has  established  one  after  the  other  a 
sewing-school,  a  Girls'  Club,  a  Boys'  Club, 
a  Mothers'  Meeting,  Kitchen  Garden 
classes,  and  a  most  unique  enterprise, 
known  as  a  Salvage  Bureau. 


Girls'    Recreation    Room 


was  formed  with  a  board  of  managers,  and 
the  school  became  permanent,  supported 
by  monthly  subscriptions.  Six  hundred 
children  have  had  the  loving  ministrations 
of  that  kindergarten. 

Weighty  were  the  words  of  Eichard 
Watson  Gilder,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
secure  kindergartens  for  New  York: 
"  Plant  a  free  kindergarten  in  any  quarter 
of  this  overcrowded  metropolis,  and  you 
have  begun  then  and  there  the  work  of 
making  better  lives,  better  homes,  better 
citizens  and  a  better  citv." 


"  Many  of  the  so-called  philanthropic 
movements  of  the  day  are  only  the  me- 
chanical whirling  of  the  spindles  by  hand, 
with  the  vital  fires  utterly  gone  out  in  the 
furnaces  below,"  wrote  Bishop  Brooks. 
JSTot  so  with  the  several  activities  of  Sun- 
shine Corner;  each  is  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  virtues  the  com- 
munity is  most  in  need  of — industry,  per- 
severance, patience,  dexterity,  economy, 
cleanliness,  and  thrift.  The  work  is 
many-sided  and  flexible,  and  sometimes 
leads  far  afield  from  its  starting-point; 
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but  in  following  it  you  feel  that  you  tra- 
verse the  uplands  of  effort  and  breathe  an 
atmosphere  both  bracing  and  pure. 

The  most  apparent  need  of  the  neigh- 
borhood seemed  to  be  a  sewing-school.  Its 
founder  rented  a  larger  house  than  that 
occupied  by  the  kindergarten  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  it.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing forty  girls  were  enrolled  from  the  ages 
of  eight  to  thirteen.  Twenty  of  these 
original  pupils  are  now  in  the  garment- 
class  together  with  others  who  have  passed 


imposed  work.  The  method  of  instruction 
is  known  as  the  St.  Paul  system.  When 
the  children  are  able  to  thread  the  needle 
and  knot  the  thread  without  assistance, 
they  are  given  colored  wools  and  squares 
of  canvas  on  which  are  lines  to  guide  the 
tiny  wavering  fingers;  then  follow  the 
simple  tasks  of  seam  and  overcasting; 
then  the  napery-stitch  on  German  linen. 
These  mastered,  there  follow  overhanding, 
the  hemming  of  sheets  and  measuring  of 
the    hems,    the    putting    in    of    striped 
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through  the  nine  grades  of  advancement 
required  by  the  sewing-class.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  garment-class  are  under  the 
instruction  of  a  skilled  paid  teacher  three 
hours  each  week.  They  cut  and  make 
their  own  wearing  apparel,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  no  member  of  the  class 
is  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  sewing-school  has  always  been 
under  the  constant  care  and  supervision 
of  its  founder,  assisted  by  voluntary 
teachers,  busy  "  women  of  leisure,"  so- 
called.  Some  of  these  young  ladies  have 
not  missed  a  Tuesday  in  years,  allowing 
nothing    to    interfere    with    their    self- 


patches,  with  accurate  matching  of 
stripes,  then  gathering  and  back-stitching, 
till  the  children  are  able  to  sew  with 
reasonable  quickness  and  neatness,  when 
instruction  in  the  garment-class  is  the  re- 
ward for  their  diligence.  Every  garment 
they  make  is  given  them  at  a  nominal 
price  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  give  an  equivalent  for  what 
they  receive,  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
material  upon  which  they  sew  is  usually 
a  gift  to  the  class.  The  sewing-hour  is  a 
pretty  scene.  The  room  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  Settlement  House  is  bright  with 
flowers.    There  is  a  piano,  and  a  few  good 
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pictures  on  the  wall,  among  them  Strutt's 
"A  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  which  is 
intensely  significant  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  children  that  Sunshine 
Corner  maintains,  thereby  influencing  the 


lessly,  for  Margie  is  lame.  Her  beautiful 
eyes  fill  you  with  haunting  memories  of 
the  Sphinx — they  see  beyond. 

Here  is   a   prematurely   old   child,   an 
Italian  girl  of  thirteen,  clad  in  mourning 
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homes.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls 
seated  in  tiny  sewing-chairs  are  grouped 
about  low  tables  under  the  guidance  of  the 
several  volunteer  teachers.  The  children 
sew  from  three  to  five  o'clock,  and  during 
that  time  there  is  a  busy  hum  of  voices, 
childish  laughter  and  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  strangely  mixed.  Some- 
times, though  rarely  now,  there  are  tearful 
complaints  sure  to  be  met  with  patient 
cheerfulness  and  helpfulness.  The  clos- 
ing time  comes  all  too  soon,  to  judge  by 
the  expressions  of  childish  dismay.  The 
work  is  folded  up  and  ticketed,  ready  to 
be  put  away  till  the  next  time  of  meeting, 
and  in  song  we  catch  the  refrain  of  their 
motto  on  the  wall,  "  If  our  work  we  do, 
and  are  happy  too — " 

It  is  a  picture  to  remember,  filled  with 
pathetic  beauty. 

There  is  orphaned  Margie,  only  eight 
years  old  ;  her  baby  sister  was  burned  to 
death  last  week  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
grandmother.     One  little  foot  drags  help- 


for  her  mother  recently  killed  by  the 
Seventh- Street  local  train.  She  is  the  sole 
housekeeper  and  home-maker  for  her 
father,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister.  How 
the  great  sad,  hopeless  eyes  lighten  as  her 
teacher  tells  her  she  may  enter  the  gar- 
ment-class next  week ! 

The  Girls'  Eecreation  Club,  embracing 
within  its  hospitable  organization  all  the 
older  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  grew  very 
naturally  out  of  the  sewing-class.  The 
club  has  at  its  disposal  a  large,  artistically 
furnished  room  where  the  girls  are  wel- 
come every  evening  they  choose  to  come. 
Here  they  find  a  teacher  of  fancy  sewing, 
books  and  magazines,  rest  and  comfort. 

The  members  of  the  Girls'  Club  bear 
Arith  indulgent  patience  the  sounds  of  the 
Boys'  Club  in  the  rooms  below.  This 
organization,  which  now  numbers  sixty- 
eight,  had  its  origin  in  the  wide-awake 
boy-instinct  to  find  out  what  is  going  on, 
the  instinct  that  leads  to  exploration  of 
new  territory  and  a  share  therein,  by  con- 
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quest,  if  necessary.  So,  when  the  brothers 
of  the  girls  gathered  in  troops  outside  the 
building  and  peered  trough  the  windows, 
they  were  invited  within  to  participate 
and  finally  to  organize  by  themselves. 

The  first  requirement,  growing  in  time 
to  be  a  privilege,  was  that  of  washing  up, 
and  the  appliances  for  a  thorough  course 
in  "  Scrubology "  and  "  Soapology,"  to 
use  General  Booth's  terms,  were  stationed 
in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  How 
they  scrub !  Soon  below  the  collar,  be- 
yond the  wrist-band,  and  at  length  they 
wash  for  the  sake  of  being  clean.  One 
sees  the  instinctive  recognition  that 
courtesy  and  refinement  have  a  charm  ex- 
cellent to  aspire  to,  exhibited  in  the 
furnishings  of  their  club-room,  all  deli- 
cate blue  and  white — "  because  they  look 
real  clean/'  said  the  boys  in  expressing 
their  preference ;  the  mirror,  with  a  white 


Brooks,  Washington — portraits  with  char- 
acter written  upon  their  faces  to  fire  and 
touch  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

The  first  steps  of  the  club  were  work  in 
stamped  leather,  the  making  of  rope-mats 
and  scrap-books,  playing  of  games, 
and  military  drill  has  recently  been 
added;  but  these  have  more  than  a  sur- 
face value — they  are  the  open  door  to  what 
lies  deeper  and  beyond  in  Boys'  Club  work 
if  it  is  to  have  lasting  results — that  is  the 
imperative  necessity  for  a  definite  and 
positive  training  of  their  higher  selves. 

In  all  the  business  matters  of  the  club 
the  Arnoldian  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment has  been  developed,  and  there  is  a 
deeper  significance  in  their  boyish  usages 
than  one  is  at  first  disposed  to  admit.  A 
student  of  moral  and  social  phenomena 
as  presented  by  the  development  of  a 
primitive      society,     would     find     much 
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frame,  the  pretty  blue  and  white  china 
ranged  on  the  mantel-shelf,  all  intact,  are 
mute  witnesses  that  the  utmost  carefulness 
is  observed  in  the  rooms.  The  pictures 
are    all    good    strong    portraits — Phillips 


material  for  serious  thought  in  a  close 
study  of  the  acts  and  opinions  of  these 
boys  in  their  meetings  when  occasions 
arise  for  doing  justice  or  for  making 
laws.     There  is  a  spontaneity  that  recalls 
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the  childhood  of  the  human  race;  traits 
of  the  instincts  of  a  rudimentary  society, 
and  the  democratic  character  of  primitive 
customs  survive  in  their  meetings,  which 
reproduce  on  a  small  scale  an  institution 
as  old  as  history — the  public  assembly  or 
folk-moot. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  modern  environ- 
ment and  methods  in  shaping  their  ideas, 
as  when,  for  instance,  they  persistently 
"  stuffed  the  ballot-box "  in  their  first 
elections.  There  is  another  story  per- 
taining to  the  very  early  days  of  the  club 
that  the  founder  is  fond  of  telling,  though 
it  vividly  recalls  her  own  discomfiture. 
One  evening  some  visitors  from  up-town 
had    contributed    to    the    pleasure    and 

amusement  of  the  club,  and  Mrs.  W , 

anxious  perhaps  to  show  off  her  boys, 
whom  she  had  been  gently  leading  to 
observe  the  small  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course, said  in  her  most  persuasive 
accents :  "  Now,  boys,  what  can  we  give 
our  friends  that  they  would  like  to  have, 
and  that  will  show  how  much  we  appreci- 
ate their  kindness  to  us?"  With  the  ut- 
most good  will  and  sincerity  the  boys 
shouted,  "A  glass  of  beer !  "  The  answer 
typified  the  social  life  of  their  knowledge 
in  whose  expressions  a  simple  "  Thank 
you  "  held  no  place  of  honor. 


These  boys  who  claim  Sunshine  Corner 
as  their  own  have  urgent  needs  at  present. 
A  gymnasium  would  be  the  very  best  thing 
they  could  have  to  afford  the  wholesome 
amusement  which  their  active  natures 
crave.  Also  there,  is  need  for  a  carpentry 
class — or,  rather,  sloyd — by  which  should 
be  understood  educative  handwork  in 
wood,  iron,  or  other  suitable  material. 
Between  sloyd  and  carpentry  there  is  a 
vast  difference,  which  has  been  defined  by 
Herr  Otto  Salomon,  principal  of  the 
Sloyd  Training  School  at  Naas,  Sweden, 
thus :  "  Carpentry  gives  attention  to  the 
work;  sloyd  to  the  worker."  This  train- 
ing of  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the 
hand  meets  a  response  in  the  child's  own 
nature  that  cannot  fail  to  be  a  power  in 
shaping  his  life.  The  intelligent  exercise 
of  his  creative  instincts  puts  blood  and 
bone  and  energy  and  ambition  into  the 
most  flaccid-looking  boy. 

But,  more  than  all  else,  the  Boys'  Club 
needs  the  personal  influence  of  a  man  to 
supplement  the  woman's  influence  under 
whose  fostering  care  the  work  has  grown. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  strength  and  truth 
— strong,  that  he  may  guide  the  boys 
along  the  difficult  path  of  self-help;  true, 
that  he  may  be  to  the  boys  an  example 
of  what  his  high  ideal  has  in  mind  for 
them  to  become.     He  must  have  a  heart 
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filled  with  love  that  he  may  exercise  infi- 
nite patience,  unwearied  gentleness,  never- 
failing  courtesy,  and  a  spirit  of  constant 
service  toward  those  whose  first  thought 
is  not  that  of  gratitude. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  Settlement  is  the 
Kitchen  Garden  Class,  in  which  fifty  little 
girls  are  being  trained  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  making  homely  duties 
beautiful  and  home  comfortable,  by  a  sys- 
tem combining  songs,  exercises,  and  plays 
referring  to  the  details  of  domestic  work. 
They  learn  bed-making,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  scrubbing,  kindling  of  fires,  ar- 
rangement of  a  dinner-table  and  serving 
the  several  courses,  all  laundry  processes 
and  similar  household  services,  using 
miniature  domestic  apparatus,  and  acquir- 
ing very  easily  and  naturally  the  order, 
precision,  and  neatness  so  essential  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties.  The  Little 
Housekeepers'  building  adjoins  the  Set- 
tlement yard,  and  contains  two  rooms. 
One  is  a  laundry,  complete  as  to  appli- 
ances— washing-machine,  baskets,  tubs, 
even  to  the  smallest  accessories.  The  other 
room  is  charmingly  fitted  up;  the  color- 
scheme  is  green  and  white,  appearing  in 


the  curtains,  cushions,  and  dishes  ar- 
ranged on  shelves  within  reach  of  the 
childish  arms;  the  wall-paper  is  a  design 
of  medallions  illustrative  of  various  phases 
of  child-life. 

This  beautiful  "  garden "  has  borne 
much  good  fruit,  one  of  the  choicest  bits 
being  the  following:  A  few  years  ago  a 
little  black-browed  Italian  girl,  ill-tem- 
pered both  by  nature  and  home  treatment, 
made  her  appearance  at  the  sewing-school. 
She  was  always  a  disturbing  element,  and 
made  little  progress  in  the  work.  Time 
and  again  she  was  pronounced  incorri- 
gible by  those  in  charge,  who  urged  that  she 
be  sent  away.  The  wise  leader  said,  "  If 
necessary,  send  all  the  others  away,  but 
she  is  the  one  who  needs  our  care."  Pa- 
tience and  gentleness  and  sympathy  won 
their  way,  and  the  child's  heart  woke  to 
love  and  gratitude  in  the  classes  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  where  she  found  her 
true  vocation.  She  is  now  a  faithful, 
trusted,  and  most  efficient  care-taker  at 
the  Settlement. 

The  term  "  Kitchen  Garden "  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  word  "  kindergarten " 
by  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  and  applied 
by  her  to  the  plan  of  work  used  in  the  first. 
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Industrial  School  of  New  York,  in  1876. 
She  writes :  "  There  was  a  suitability  in 
the  name,  borrowed  from  an  old-fashioned 
vegetable  garden  where  the  homely,  neces- 
sary, substantial  things  of  life  grew;  for 
from  little  hints  or  seeds  should  grow 
much  adding  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
a  home." 

The  garden  is  as  old  as  man.  "  The 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  he  had 
formed/'  runs  the  old  story,  with  its  par- 
able of  life — a  garden,  bright,  warm,  joy- 


and  the  school  deserves  cordial  support. 
It  employs  a  skilled  instructor  of  cooking, 
whose  methods  include  both  theory  and 
practice,  and  are  adapted  to  pupils  of  all 
ages.  The  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
ultimate  scope  of  the  plan  are  fully  set 
forth  in  The  Domestic  Science  Monthly, 
a  magazine  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
the  Oakland  Club. 

Watching  the  scientific  procedure  of  a 
class  in  the  Oakland  Cooking  School  re- 
calls  an   old   story,   which,   true   or   not, 
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ous,  where  the  sour  crabs  and  thorny 
wildings  of  humanity  may  be  turned  into 
sweet  and  gracious  fruit. 

If  we  can  but  bear  with  us  the  perfume 
of  our  Eden  and  the  romance  of  the 
morning  and  the  lavish  heart  of  youth, 
there  may  always  be  "  summer  savory  "  in 
our  lives. 

An  interesting  adjunct  to  the  Settle- 
ment work  is  the  cooking-school,  or,  rath- 
er, School  of  Domestic  Science,  held  in  a 
model  kitchen  recently  built  on  an  ad- 
joining lot,  and  equipped  with  the  best 
possible  appliances.  This  important  edu- 
cational movement  is  undertaken  with  the 
view  to  make  household  labor  competent, 


teaches  that  the  kitchen  and  kitchen  ac- 
complishments are  not  to  be  lightly  con- 
sidered. Thus  runs  the  story:  When  the 
fame  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Hera- 
clitus  was  at  its  height  throughout  Greece, 
there  were  certain  persons  that  had  a  curi- 
osity to  see  so  great  a  man.  They  came 
and,  as  it  happened,  found  him  warming 
himself  in  a  kitchen.  Surprised  to  see 
him  in  so  humble  a  place,  they  hesitated 
to  enter,  whereupon  the  philosopher 
called  out  to  them,  "Enter  boldly,  for 
here  too,  there  are  gods." 

For  a  long  time  cooking-schools  have 
been  established  in  Europe — not  for  ser- 
vants, but  for  the  higher  class  of  people. 
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The  late  Empress  of  Austria  had  first  to 
go  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
in  housewifely  arts  before  she  was  con- 
sidered qualified  for  her  high  position  in 
the  realm.  All  over  our  country  a  general 
interest  in  this  matter  has  been  awakened, 
for  in  these  days  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  house- 
keeping has  been  in  danger  of  passing  out 
of  the  hands  of  women  in  general.  There 
is  a  great  change  from  the  time  when  it 
was  the  pride  of  every  woman  to  be  called, 
according  to  the  New  England  idea  and 
speech,  "  capable." 

It  was  in  1883,  if  the  writer's  recollec- 
tion serves  aright,  that  Miss  Juliet  Carson, 
then  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Cookery,  visited  Oakland,  and 
created  considerable  interest  by  her  lec- 
tures in  the  subject  of  household  science, 
advocating  its  teaching  to  girls  side  by 
side  with  literary  instruction.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  tried  during  the  coining 
year  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francis- 
co, but  the  initiative  in  organized  practical 
training  in  domestic  science  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  Oakland  women.  There  is  a 
free  cooking-class  for  the  children  of  Sun- 
shine Corner.  Only  those  that  have  faith- 
fully completed  the  sewing-school  and  a 
certain  amount  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
work  may  attend,  as  a  reward  for  their 
diligence.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Boys'  Club,  a  bright-faced  negro  lad,  is 
urgent  in  his  wish  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
both  sewing  and  cooking  classes. 

Nothing  has  so  much  influence  on  the 
moral  as  well  as  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  poor  as  the  food  they  eat,  and  far 
too  often  the  women  upon  whom  depend 
the  health  of  husband  and  children  know 
too  little  about  the  preparation  of  food.  A 
writer  of  authority  upon  such  matters 
states  that,  in  the  course  of  investigations 
concerning  the  diet  of  working-people,  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  how  much  money  is 
spent  in  baking-powder — in  some  cases  an 
amount  exceeding  that  devoted  to  nourish- 
ing fare. 

The  kitchen  displays  on  its  wall  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  After  much  meditation  and  ex- 
perience, I  have  divined  that  it  takes  as 
much  sense  and  refinement  to  cook  a  din- 
ner, wash  and  wipe  a  dish,  make  a  bed  as 


it  should  be  made,  dust  a  room  as  it  should 
be  dusted,  as  goes  to  writing  a  novel  or 
shining  in  high  society."  And  to  that 
might  well  be  added  Euskin's  specific  def- 
inition :-  "  Cooking  means  a  knowledge  of 
herbs  and  balms,  and  all  things  savory ;  it 
means  the  economy  of  your  great-grand- 
mothers, and  with  that  you  must  unite 
English  thoroughness,  French  art,  and 
Arabian  hospitality." 

There  remains  yet  another  feature  of 
Sunshine  Corner  to  be  described.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  unique  of  all, 
and  bears  as  its  specific  title  the  suggestive 
name  under  which  this  article  has  grouped 
the  collective  action  of  the  Settlement  for 
the  social  recovery  of  its  neighborhood. 
The  term  "  Salvage  Bureau,"  as  applied 
to  a  certain  department  of  organized  phil- 
anthropy, was  first  used  in  America  in 
connection  with  the  work  done  by  The 
People's  Church,  of  St.  Paul,  in  1894,  to 
relieve  the  strenuous  situation  of  the  un- 
employed of  that  city. 

A  backward  glance  will  recall  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
were  so  many  people  out  of  work;  fac- 
tories were  closed,  or  running  with  re- 
duced forces;  railroad  employees  were 
dismissed,  or  wages  cut  down;  all  crafts 
dependent  upon  finding  work  in  the  build- 
ing trades  were  inactive;  thousands  of 
people  engaged  in  what  the  French  call 
's'  the  small  industries "  were  in  want, 
through  no  moral  or  intellectual  defects, 
but  through  economic  causes,  the  results 
of  which  were  as  impossible  to  avert  as  the 
natural  calamities  of  fire  and  flood.  The 
situation  called  for  prompt,  sensible,  and 
well-planned  efforts  to  prevent  actual  suf- 
fering and  assist  in  the  readjustment  of 
times  which  were  unmistakably  out  of 
joint.  Perhaps  in  no  other  city  was  there 
more  satisfactory  co-operation  among  the 
allied  forces  of  relief — municipal,  private, 
and  organized — than  in  St.  Paul,  where 
the  plans  were  characterized  by  admirable 
judgment  and  based  on  the  principles  that 
the  thing  to  give  was  work,  and  the  giving 
should  be  done  in  the  least  conspicuous 
manner. 

The  following  letter  of  recent  date  from 
Eev.  S.  G.  Smith,  pastor  of  The  People's 
Church,  was  in  reply  to  inquiries,  and  ex- 
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plains  one  effective  measure  employed  in 
St.  Paul:— 

I  organized  the  Salvage  Bureau  after  the 
methods  of  the  Salvation  Arm;-  in  London 
work.  The  plan  was  simply  to  collect  cast- 
off  clothes  and  shoes,  hire  poor  people  to  re- 
pair them,  then  sell  them  at  a  nominal  price 
to  the  poor.  We  also  begged  broken  furni- 
ture. We  hired  a  team  to  go  round  the  city 
and  collect  the  things. 

The  work  was  practically  self-supporting; 
it  was  continued  for  three  years.  The  young 
man  whom  I  had  put  in  charge  of  it  going 
into  Social  Settlement  work,  I  turned  it  over 
to  him.  It  is  a  good  and  useful  work  under 
right  conditions. 

A  good  and  useful  work  it  has  proved  to 
be  at  Sunshine  Corner,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  St.  Paul  idea,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  one  familiar  with  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  plan. 

The  Salvage  Bureau  is  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mothers'  Meeting  on  Friday 
afternoons,  where,  through  the  medium  of 
a  friendly,  social  cup  of  tea,  the  head  of 
the  Settlement  tries  to  come  into  closer 
personal  relations  with  the  limited  and 
toilsome  lives  of  the  mothers,  many  of 
whom  must  bring  up  their  children  under 
conditions  of  which  it  is  hard  for  the  east 
side  of  Oakland  to  conceive;  nor  is  the 
situation  of  the  homes  mere  choice  always, 
but  because  labor  is  not  mobile. 

The  Friday-afternoon  procedure  is  very 
simple.  The  articles  which  have  been 
donated  for  the  purpose  have  been  neatly 
repaired,  and  ticketed  with  a  merely  nomi- 
nal price  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  at 
which  time  the  room  is  well  filled  with  a 
motley  array  of  mothers  and  babies.  (The 
baby  is  the  parenthesis,  if  the  word  may 
bear  the  quaint  application,  of  nearby 
every  class  of  meeting  at  the  Settlement; 
many  a  child  would  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  sewing-school,  kitchen-garden, 
or  cooking-school,  if  "  the  baby  "  were  not 
allowed  to  come  too.  Of  course,  the  priv- 
ilege is  granted  only  in  extreme  cases. ) 

The  Salvage  Bureau  is  an  instance  of 
one  standard  of  value,  i.  e.  "  the  capacity 
of  an  article  to  excite  desire,"  as  defined 
by  Professor  Eichard  Ely.  There  are 
eager  purchasers  of  old  carpet  and  mat- 
ting, bedding  and  curtains,  children's  out- 
grown clothing  (it  will  fit  some  child), 
pots,  pans,  and  kettles,  bags,  baskets,  and 


buckets,  dishes,  lamps,  hats,  shoes,  gloves, 
ribbons,  ice-cream  freezer,  stovepipe, 
chairs,  and  garden  tools, — in  fact  every- 
thing that  may  be  used  in  the  domestic 
economy. 

Orders  for  goods,  so  to  speak,  are  filed 
ahead  for  weeks.  "  Do  you  think  you  can 
get  me  a  pair  of  Number  4  shoes  ?  "  says 
one.  "  Mother  wants  to  know  if  you  are 
going  to  have  some  carpet  soon,"  is  the 
message  brought  by  a  child.  Cheerfully 
comes  the  answer,  "Yes,  I  think  I  shall 
soon  have  some."  And  it  is^.  pleasant  to 
record  that  nearly  always  the  faith  in  the 
happening  is  rewarded,  and  the  articles 
are  sent  in  from  somewhere. 

Every  article  purchased  at  the  Salvage 
Bureau  is  neatly  wrapped  up  and  tied,  so 
that  the  transactions  assume  the  dignity  oC 
store  purchases.  Every  cent  the  buyers 
pay  goes  back  into  the  Settlement  work  for 
rent,  improvements,  etc.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  regular  income ;  the  work  is  dependent 
on  chance  contributions,  and  yet  the  grow- 
ing needs  are  met  by  degrees. 

The  Head  says  that  if  people  would  only 
send  her  what  they  throw  away  as  useless, 
the  stuff  that  always  results  from  change 
of  residence  or  at  house-cleaning  periods, 
Sunshine  Corner  would  be  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Beautiful  alchemy  that — the 
turning  of  waste  materials  into  schools, 
libraries,  gardens,  baths,  clubs,  recreation- 
grounds,  and  other  helpful  agencies. 

It  is.  here,  in  the  Mothers'  Meetings, 
that  one  realizes  the  unvarnished  facts  of 
ignorance,  greed,  poverty,  and  degradation 
that  exist  in  the  community;  but  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  Salvage 
Bureau,  which  is  thus  made  the  medium  of 
tactful,  friendly  association,  is  to  see  the 
result  of  confronting  the  problems  of  the 
neighborhood  with  an  enlightened  intelli- 
gence and  a  big  heart,  and  a  wide  sym- 
pathy that  does  not  impose  upon  tfecse 
mothers  what  they  ought  to  like,  but  seeks 
to  secure  for  them  what  they  need  in  the 
way  they  can  best  accept  and  assimilate. 
The  out-reaching  for  better  things  is  sur- 
prising, and  they  are  often  resourceful  to 
a  degree  that  puts  the  more  fortunate  to 
shame. 

When  you  wish  to  make  a  dark  room 
light,  you  do  not  put  out  the  darkness,  but 
you  let  the  light  in,  and  the  darkness  goes. 
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The  light  from  Sunshine  Corner  pene- 
trates many  a  dark  spot.  Gardens  are 
planted  from  slips  carried  home  by  the 
children  from  sewing-school  on  "  flower- 
day  " ;  sidewalks  are  swept  because  the 
boys,  having  undertaken  to  keep  the  Settle- 
ment pavement  clean,  carry  their  brooms 
still  farther.  There  is  a  higher  standard 
of  neatness  in  the  neighborhood — it  is  the 
old  story  of  the  blue  teapot — they  "  must 
live  up  to  it,"  and  many  a  room  has  imitat- 
ed the  refined  simplicity  of  the  club-rooms. 
Better  manners  prevail.  The  Settlement 
is  a  barrier  to  the  establishment  of  any 
more  saloons  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
are  instances  of  fathers  sobered  and  led  to 
provide  for  their  little  ones,  and  mothers 


reclaimed  from  lives  of  idleness  and  hope- 
lessness. The  "  gang  "  has  been  supplant- 
ed by  the  Boys'  Club,  with  its  genuine 
remedial  work  of  good  reading,  social 
training,  and  varied  recreations.  The  Set- 
tlement makes  possible  the  development  of 
latent  genius;  it  creates  new  lives  and 
new  tastes — it  is  really  re-generating  the 
next  generation;  it  exercises  a  discrimin- 
ating charity  with  the  spirit  that  belongs 
to  the  old  word  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  which  belongs  also  to  that  word  of 
later  origin  that  has  happily  taken  the 
place  of  the  term  "  charity  "  in  the  Ke- 
vised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
that  now  we  read,  "  Let  all  that  ye  do  be 
done  in  love." 
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MRS.  SKIMP  was  going  home  from 
church,  where  she  had  been  told 
again  that  she  was  a  creeping, 
crawling,  prostrate  worm  of  the  dust,  and 
that  she  deserved  to  be  trampled  out  of 
existence.  Even  the  hymn  had  been 
selected  to  impress  her  that  she  was  a 
helpless  worm,  and  the  preacher  had,  in 
conclusion,  reminded  her  that  finally  she 
would  be  eaten  by  yet  other  prostrate 
worms. 

The  prayers  had  been  long,  the  discourse 
long,  and,  as  she  went  along,  pondering 
her  low  and  crawling  condition,  she  came 
upon  a  street-meeting  of  some  Salvation 
Army  people.  She  stopped  and  listened. 
These  people  had  possessions  and  expecta- 
tions. A  brother  declared  that  he  had  a 
heart  as  white  as  snow.  A  sister  lived 
without  sin  day  by  day.  One  expected  a 
gold  crown;  another  a  mansion.  How 
beautiful  it  seemed.  And  how  strange  it 
was  that  just  at  this  moment  a  young 
woman  should  be  telling  what  a  creeping 
worm  she  had  been,  choked  by  the  dust  of 
the  road  of  life,  till  the  Power  had  lifted 
her  to  a  place  where  she  no  longer  groped, 
gasping  and  blinded  by  dust,  but  walked  in 
God's  light  erect,  and  saw  His  face ! 
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Oh,  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  an 
erect  worm  than  a  creeper  in  dust !  Mrs. 
Skimp  heard  strange  things  of  the  erect 
worm !  It  had  come  through  blood,  seas 
of  blood !  It  had  been  under  the  blood, 
washed  in  the  blood  !  Oh,  its  garments  had 
been  washed  and  were  white ! 

"  The  precious  blood  is  just  as  red 
As  when  my  Saviour  died. 
The  crimson  flow  for  you,  was  shed—'' 

Their  song  was  made  for  her,  sung  for 
her.  She  went  home  humble  and  contrite, 
and,  far  on  the  way,  voices  followed  her : — ■ 

"  You  must  get  your  sins  forgiven, 
Ere  the  sun,  ere  the  sun  goes  down; 
If  you  wish  to  go  to  heaven 
When  the  sun,  when  the  sun  goes  down." 

Her  house  was  down  on  the  mud-flats 
by  the  east  shore  of  the  bay.  There  were 
salt  pools  between  the  bay  and  what 
would  have  been  the  house-lot,  had  there 
been  a  fence.  People  and  carts  brought 
such  leavings  of  the  town  as  were  not  up 
to  the  junk-mark  and  dumped  them  by  the 
bay  for  the  tide  to  take  away. 

She  thought  of  her  soul,  born  depraved, 
creeping  always  in  the  leavings  of  sin, 
helpless,  predestined  to  woe  by  a  God  of 
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whose  severity  she  had  been  oftener  re- 
minded than  of  His  love. 

She  answered  Marthy  and  Josie  in  a 
dream  all  day  till  the  snn  went  down  Lo 
the  sea,  turning  all  the  salt-pools  to  blood, 
and  the  little  white  clouds  to  clots  of 
blood,  and  every  ripple  on  the  bay  to  a 
ripple  rising  out  of  blood. 

.  She  washed  Monday,  and  the  sun  went 
down  on  her  finished  work.  There  was  no 
splashing  of  water  in  the  tub  now,  and 
she  heard  with  perfect  clearness  the 
persistent  voices  that  had  been  asking  all 
day: — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  heaven 
When  the  sun  goes  down?  " 

"  Hurry  up  and  put  on  your  shawl  and 
cap,  Josie ;  we  're  going  to  the  Salvation 
Army  Hall  to  see  about  the  salvation 
they  've  got  there." 

She  heard  the  Army  before  she  saw  it, 
and  she  found  it  in  the  street.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  service  she  stood 
on  the  curb  to  be  near  the  erect  worm, 
who  had  a  glorified  look  on  her  human 
face. 

She  followed  the  Army  to  the  hall  and 
went  in  under  crossed  flags.  A  dilapi- 
dated comrade  with  no  front  teeth 
shouted,  "  Glory !  "  as  she  went  into  the 
hall,  which  had  no  ventilators  but  the 
key-hole  and  the  letter-slot  when  the  door 
.and  the  transom  were  shut. 

Hymns  were  sung  noisily  from  the  be- 
ginning, tambourines  were  shaken  by 
muscular  hands,  and  the  drum  was 
pounded  immensely  by  a  little  comrade 
called  Push,  who  looked  inadequate  but 
.succeeded  always.  "  Shout  now  and 
then,"  said  the  lassie-captain,  "  all  thai 
feel  so  minded."  Then  some  one  prayed 
while  others  thought  on  the  Power  and 
expected  it.  After  this,  testimonies  were 
offered. 

Something  that  reminded  one  of  a 
woman  rose  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and 
her  handkerchief  in  a  ball  in  both  hands. 

"  I  've  something  so  precious  !  I  ain't 
had  it  but  a  week." 

She  looked  down  at  the  handkerchief 
and  began  to  pull  it  out  by  one  corner. 
Mrs.  Skimp  watched  to  see  what  the 
precious  something  was,  but  it  turned  out 
not  to  be  in  the  handkerchief. 

"  It  "s    so    precious !     It 's    hid    in    my 


heart  with  Christ.  I  want  to  tell  yoil 
about  it." 

She  spoke  at  little  intervals,  and  worked 
at  the  handkerchief  nervously  all  the 
time.  She  twisted  it  around  her  fore- 
finger and  took  it  off  instantly  and  again 
wrapped  up   and   unwrapped   the   finger. 

"  It  keeps  my  heart  warm — always 
warm — to  all  the  world —  I  want  to  tell 
you  all  about  it —  It 's  so  much  when  I 
ain't  got  nothin'  else —  An'  I  ain't  had  it 
but  a  week —  It 's  salvation —  I  always 
wanted  to  be  good —  But  I  ain't  been 
saved  but  a  week —  I  want  you  all  to 
have  it —     0,  it 's  precious  !  " 

That  was  all.  She  had  something 
good,  and  she  wanted  everybody  else  to 
have  it.  When  she  sat  down  she  had  not 
finished  wrapping  her  finger.  It  was  a 
long  finger  with  knobs  suitable  for 
wrapping. 

Have  you  seen  a  light  on  a  heap  of 
anything  worthless  that  made  it  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  for  a  picture  ?  The 
woman  smiled — it  was  a  smile  that  puts 
that  kind  of  a  light  on  a  face,  but  artists 
do  not  paint  it. 

Mrs.  Skimp  felt  that  she  would  like  to 
be  no  longer  like  a  prostrate  worm  but 
have  the  "  precious  "  possession.  So  she 
went  to  the  captain  and  told  him,  and  the 
captain  hugged  her,  and  raised  a  great 
shout,  exclaiming,  "  'Cause  it 's  right. 
Angels  shout  in  heaven  over  a  sinner." 

Then  Mrs.  Skimp  was  smothered  with 
sisters,  and  deafened  with  pra}Ters,  with 
rattlings  of  tambourines,  with  poundings 
of  the  big  drum.  Why  should  she  think 
of  a  red  sun  going  down  in  the  bay  and  the 
bay  like  boiling  blood?  Why  should  the 
waves  catch  her  and  pass  her  on  till 
the  air  was  black  and  the  blood  lapped  her 
brain  in  the  darkness? 

"  Let  the  brothers  go  to  the  open  air," 
said  the  captain,  and  obediently  the 
brothers  went  outside. 

When  Mrs.  Skimp  came  to,  she  was 
lying  before  the  platform,  feeling  as  if 
she  had  in  some  way  not  done  the  prop- 
erest  thing. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  ladies,"  she 
said  ;  "  it 's  been  washday  and  I  'm  quite 
tired." 

"  But  you  've  been  so  nicely  saved, 
mother,"  said  Marthv. 
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Mrs.    Skimp 's   eyes   were    sunken   and 

Ismail :  the  lid-edges  were  whitish ;  there 
were  blue  abysses  above  the  eyes  to  the 
brows,  and  blue  widths  of  flesh  below 
them  to  the  crests  of  the  cheek-bones; 
hollows  were  troughed  in  the  cheeks;  she 
was  crooked  on  one  side;  her  hands  were 
hard  and  knobby. 

And  God  had  just  discovered  that  she 
needed  saving ! 

"  Amen  !  "  shouted  the  lassies,  and  the 
brothers  threw  the  Amen-chorus  on  the 
open  air,  and  crept  from  the  sidewalk 
investigatingly  into  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
"  She  "s  nicely  saved,"  said  Josie. 
A  hard  life  had  jostled  most  things 
out  of  the  Color-Sergeant 's  "  memory, 
mind,  and  will,"  except  as  he  was  apt  so 
express  it,  "  a  few  extempore  remarks, 
and  a  few  solos  that  I  sing." 

"  Sing  a  chorus  if  you  're  in  the  fight 
to  stay,"  he  shouted  to  Mrs.  Skimp. 

"  I  can  't  sing  and  I  can  't  speak,  but 
T  'm  in  the  blood  and  I  mean  to  stay  there 
till  kingdom-come." 

"  Then     you  '11     have      a      hallelujah 


funeral."  This  was  one  of  the  Color- 
Sergeant  's  extempore  remarks. 

They  helped  Mrs.  Skimp  to  her  stagger- 
ing feet.     She  rose  quite  tumbled. 

"  I  'm  a  totterin'  worm,  but  I  'hi 
erect  now  and  standin '  in  the  blood, 
praise  the  Lord!  An'  I  ain't  so  tired! 
Oh,  it 's  precious  !     It  is,  it  is  precious ! "' 

Mrs.  Skimp 's  forehead  and  cheek- 
bones and  nose  and  chin,  bore  visibly  a 
high  polish;  but  then  she  had  used  ?o 
much  soap  and  water  in  various  places 
that  day. 

:e  Your  face  shines  !  "  Josie  discovered 
that. 

"  Your  face  shines  like  a  everlastin' 
flower !  " 

That  was  Marthy  's  disclosure. 

"  I  am  a  everlastin'  flower,  praise  God  !" 

That  was  Mrs.  Skimp. 

"  Let  her  shine. 
Let   her  rise,    shine,   give   God   the   glory, 
glory!  " 

That  was  the  tambourines,  the  big 
drum,  and the  Army. 


YOUNG-MAN-LEADING-A-COW   AND   WEAVING- 
GIRL 


By  EVELYN   HOWARD    BROWNE 


THERE  were  brilliant  groups  of 
merry  little  Chinese  maidens 
flocking  through  the  streets  oi: 
Chinatown  that  afternoon.  Down  Sacra- 
mento Street  they  came,  down  Clay 
Street,  through  Dupont — everywhere  they 
beamed  and  chatted  and  gave  themselves 
over  to  a  merriment  unusual  to  Chinese 
girls. 

It  puzzled  me,  this  unaccustomed 
gaiety.  Then,  too,  the  little  Orientals  fas- 
cinated me  with  their  brilliant  costumes 
and  gorgeously-dressed  hair. 

To  my  friend  Fong  Yee  I  went — Fong 
Yee,  with  his  never-failing  fund  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Chinese  legends  and 
customs.  "  0,  this  is  the  girls'  feast-day," 
he  answered  readily.  And  this  is  the 
story  as  it  came  to  me  from  Fong  Yee. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  they  lived — a 


wonderful  boy  named  "  Young-man-lead - 
ing-a-cow,"  and  the  beautiful  "  Weaving- 
girl."  X'gow  Long  and  Yelr  N'geu  they 
were  called  in  their  own  tongue. 

There  was  no  boy  who  could  compare 
with  N'gow  Long.  He  was  industrious, 
noble,  and  brave.  None  had  ever  excelled 
him.  The  neighbors  watched  him  with 
wonder  as  he  grew  to  young  manhood. 
One  who  possessed  so  many  virtues  must 
some  day  be  a  great  man — a  man  greater, 
probably,  than  any  in  the  empire. 

As  the  noble  N'gow  Long  grew  toward 
his  greatness,  talented  little  Yelr  X'geu 
was  living  the  busy  life  which  was  her 
preparation  for  the  sphere  she  was  to  fill. 
ISTever  a  moment  was  she  idle.  Did  not 
her  name,  "  Weaving-girl,"  indicate  her 
thrifty,  industrious  nature? 

And  then  the  fate  which  had  fitted 
these  two  young  lives  the  one  for  the  other 
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brought  them  together.  They  met,  and — 
how  could  it  have  been  otherwise? — they 
adored  each  other. 

There  was  joy  in  the  world  when  N'gow 
Long  took  for  his  wife  the  fair  young  Yelr 
N'geu.  Naught  but  good  to  the  world 
could  result  from  the  union  of  two  such 
marvels  of  industry  and  propriety. 

But — alas,  that  it  must  be  told, — their 
adoration  absorbed  their  lives.  All  else 
was  forgotten.  No  longer  were  they  the 
industrious  "  Young-man-leading-a-cow  " 
and  "  Weaving-girl."  Industry  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  while  they  delighted  in 
each  other's  companionship.  From  their 
lofty  pinnacle  they  fell,  while  the  world 
looked  on  and  wondered  and  mourned. 

Such  a  fall  merited  punishment  of  un- 
usual severity.  These  two  young  people, 
who,  as  models  of  virtue  and  industry,  had 
shone  so  brilliantly  before  an  admiring 
world,  must  be  made  to  serve  as  terrible 
examples  to  that  same  world. 

In  the  midst  of  their  happiness  they 
were  torn  apart.  To  the  heaven- world  they 
were  both  borne.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
heaven  for  them.  There  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  entire  length  of  the  heavenly 
domain.  Between  them  lay  the  N'gun 
Haw  (Silver  Biver) — beautiful,  impass- 
able. 

In  her  own  end  of  heaven  must  the  lit- 
tle Yelr  N'geu  remain  forever,  weaving 
and  working,  weaving  and  working  with 
the  little  hands,  now  all  a-weary,  that  once 
wove  so  joyously. 

And  in  his  far-away  end  of  the  same 
heaven- world  must  N'gow  Long  remain , 
working — forever  working. 

And  the  beautiful  Silver  Biver  must 
roll  unceasingly  between  them. 


But  once  a  year  there  comes  a  glad  day 
— a  clay  whereon  N'gow  Long  may  leave 
his  lonely  end  of  heaven  and  journey  across 
the  Silver  Biver  to  his  little  love. 

The  kindly,  chattering  magpies  leave 
the  earth  on  that  day — the  seventh  day  of 
the  seventh  month  of  the  Chinese  year — 
and  fly  to  the  Silver  Biver.  There,  over 
the  rolling  waters,  they  crowd  together, 
forming  a  solid  magpie  bridge.  Across 
this  bridge  N'gow  Long  hastens  joyfully 
to  the  waiting  "  Weaving-girl." 

At  close  of  day  he  returns,  taking  his 
dreary  way  across  the  magpie  bridge  to  his 
own  corner  and  his  unceasing  labor. 

Some  there  may  be  who  deem  the  story 
of  the  magpie  bridge  fabulous.  But  can 
it  be  other  than  true  when  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month  there  is  not  to  be  found 
one  magpie  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Chinese  Empire?  On  the 
eighth  clay  of  the  seventh  month  the  trees 
and  groves  of  China  are  again  filled  with 
the  merr}T  chatter  of  N'gow  Long's  friend- 
ly little  helpers. 

With  this  terrible  example  of  neglected 
and  forgotten  industry  ever  before  them, 
the  little  Chinese  maidens  are  fearful  lest 
they  too  should  forget  their  habits  of 
thrift  and  industry.  Each  )rear,  on  the 
seventh  clay  of  the  seventh  month,  they 
assemble  in  small  companies,  their  bril- 
liant clothes  in  immaculate  order,  their 
hair  gorgeously  decorated.  With  their 
needlework  they  diligently  pass  the  after- 
noon hours.  And  then,  as  evening 
approaches,  they  bow  and  worship  the  far- 
away young  couple,  and  pray  that  they 
may  never  suffer  the  sad  fate  of  "  Weav- 
ing-girl." 


IN 


"A 


XD  won't  you  undertake  the  task 
of  illustrating  it  ?  "  I  asked. 
The  young  lady  was  rather 
tall  and  rather  pretty,  slender,  and  be- 
comingly, although  not  expensively 
dressed.  Even  at  the  first  glance  you 
would  notice  her  hands.  They  were  her 
beauty,  not  over  small,  but  slender,  the 
fingers  tapering,  muscular,  and  active. 
Yes,  she  was  an  artist. 

I  was  standing  in  her  studio,  hat  in 
one  hand,  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  the 
other,  and,  somewhat  embarrassed,  was 
asking  this  question.  I  had  written  a 
novel — nothing  very  much,  a  little  bit  of 
romance,  a  little  bit  of  plot,  some  descrip- 
tions, and  a  little  conversation;  but  such 
as  it  was  it  needed  illustration,  or  at  least 
I  thought  so  ;  and  being  a  very  poor  artist, 
I  was  standing  in  Miss  Vardon's  studio, 
with  my  question,  "And  won't  you  under- 
take the  task  of  illustrating  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  Miss  Vardon  answered, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  she 
smiled — were  I  writing  a  novel  I  would 
say,  "  sweetly,"  but  at  that  time  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  she  was  smiling  at  my 
evident  embarrassment.  "  But,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  you  must  come  frequently  to 
give  me  l  pointers '  you  know." 

"  I — ah — to  be  sure — yes,  I  will,"  I 
stammered. 

And  I  did.  At  first,  I  confess,  I  went 
rather  unwillingly :    but   when   the   hero 


began  to  appear,  now  in  this  predicament, 
now  in  that,  and  the  plot  began  to  unfold 
upon  the  drawing-paper;  when  the 
heroine  peeped  from  the  easel, 

"  Just  a  maiden  passing  fair, 
A  ruff  of  lace,  a  pretty  face, 
A  maze  of  wavy  golden  hair," 

I  became  interested.  I  watched  with 
bated  breath  the  deft  fingers  as  they 
seemed  to  fly  over  the  paper,  now  here, 
now  there. 

Then,  too  soon,  were  the  pictures 
finished,  the  wrapping  on,  and  the  novel 
sent  away.  And  then  I  missed  the 
brightly-lighted  studio,  the  easel,  and — 
but  I  would  n't  acknowledge  it  even  to 
myself. 

From  that  date  on  I  went  regularly  to 
the  post-office;  but  no  answer  came  from 
the  publisher.  Still,  every  morning,  I 
went  again,  with  greater  expectancy  than 
before;  and  then,  when  expectancy  had 
been  stretched  to  its  utmost,  when  hope 
snapped  short  by  its  tension,  I  abruptly 
ceased  my  pilgrimages  and  lived  on  in 
lazy  indifference  concerning  the  fate  of 
my  novel. 

At  first  I  used  to  make  it  a  point  to  see 
Miss  Vardon  very  often,  perhaps  to  meet 
her  in  the  morning  on  her  way  to  the 
studio,  or  make  a  formal  call  every  few 
days ;  but  when  I  had  given  up  all  hope, 
I  saw  her  no  more. 

ISTeed  I  tell  it?  The  answer  had  to 
come  some  time,  and  so  it  did.  To  make 
the  matter  short,  the  letter  contained  a 
cash  offer  of — well,  not  very  much,  but  it 
was  enough  upon  which  to  begin  house- 
keeping. 

There,  I  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  ba<? ! 
That  is  what  I  Avanted  it  for — to  begin 
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housekeeping.  And  now,  knowing  m: 
secret,  it  can  be  guessed  without  my  tell- 
ing where  I  immediately  took  my  way. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Vardon  is  in,"  the  maid 
said  in  answer  to  my  question. 

I  found  Grace,  or  I  suppose  I  should 
as  yet  say  Miss  Vardon,  at  her  easel. 

"And  pray,"  I  said  by  way  of  beginning 
the  conversation,  "  what  are  you  painting 
at  present  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ? "  she  answered, 
holding  the  incture  up  before  me.  And 
she  smiled  again,  that  same  smile.  Then 
she  continued,  not  giving  me  time  to 
answer,  "  It 's  Haroun  Al-raschid,  the 
Caliph  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  And  how 
are  you  and  the  novel  ?  " 

I  told  her  about  the  letter  and  my  good 
fortune.  I  could  feel  that  I  was  getting 
more  and  more  uneasy  every  moment,  so 
I  braced  up,  seated  myself  squarely  in  the 
chair,  turned  my  back  almost  to  her  and 
looked  steadfastly  into  the  farther  corner. 
The  picture  of  the  Caliph  was  still  in  my 
hand,  for  I  had  taken  it  from  Miss 
Vardon,  better  to  look  at  it.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  through  the  window  and 
illuminated  the  picture.  Perhaps  it  gave 
me  inspiration.    I  began  at  once. 

"By  rights,  Miss  Vardon,"  I  said, 
"  half  of  this  money  belongs  to  you,  be- 
cause you  illustrated  the  novel  so  ably — " 

"But,  Mr.  Arnold—"  she  started  to 
protest. 

"  But,"  I  repeated,  waving  my  hand 
impressively  for  silence,  "but— a— in  fact, 
a— well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  recall,  just 
now,  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  that  fits  this  case  exactly— the 
story  of  the  camel-driver  and  his  eighty 
camels.     You  remember  it,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  but—"  she  said. 

Again  I  interrupted:  "But,  just  let 
me   finish,    Gra— a— Miss   Vardon.     You 


remember,  on  his  Avay  through  the  desert 
the  camel-driver  met  a  Dervish,  who 
promised,  after  some  persuasion,  to  reveal 
to  him  a  hidden  treasure,  on  condition 
that  the  camel-driver  give  him  forty  of 
his  camels.  He  readily  acquiesced  and 
the  Dervish  immediately  revealed  the 
treasure.  They  loaded  the  treasure  with- 
out mishap,  but  upon  separating,  the 
camel-driver's  cupidity  became  too  much 
for  him." 

"  He  ran  back  to  the  Dervish,"  I  con- 
tinued, still  looking  straight  at  the  corner 
and  nervously  shifting  one  leg  over  the 
other,  "  and  under  one  pretense  or  another 
begged  of  hirn,  first  ten,  then  twenty,  and 
then  all  of  his  camels."  I  paused  to  give 
more  weight  to  my  words. 

"And  then,"  I  went  on,  "  seeing  that 
he  gave  up  his  share  so  readily,  he  made 
bold  to  ask  for  one  thing  more.  He 
begged  the  Dervish  to  give  him  the  little 
treasure-box  concealed  in  his  breast  that 
he  might,  by  its  means,  see  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  universe." 

Grace  nodded  her  head  sagely ;    I  r 
see  her  shadow  as  it  lay  at  length  upon  the 
floor. 

"And,"  I  said  hurriedly,  longing  to  get 
through,  in  fact  not  daring  to  look  any- 
where but  at  the  corner,  "  I  'm  like  the 
camel-driver.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my 
share.  I  want  the  share  of  the  Dervish. 
And  so  I  have  come  to  ask  for  the  treasure 
you  carry  in  your  breast — your  heart." 

When  the  sun  cast  long  shadows  over 
the  polished  floor,  her  shadow  and  my 
shadow  were — but  don't  the  sun  make 
queer  shadows  sometimes? 

Now,  when  my  wife  vexes  me,  I  recall 
to  her  mind  the  sequel  to  that  story,  and 
tease  her  by  lamenting,  as  the  blind  beggar 
did,  at  his  folly  in  so  willingly  allowing 
the  Dervish  to  blind  both  his  eves. 


=00000,5= 


■  "•■•"•"*." .'-V  '"'Sy'  L.'T^epie. 


THEY  had  been  a  month  in  camp  at 
the  foot  of  the  Yandhya  Mountains 
in  Rajpootana,  six  hundred  miles 
from  Bombay,  as  a  raven  flies,  and  much 
farther  by  rail  or  the  weary  dragging  of 
the  ox-teams.  The  first  three  weeks  had 
been  divided  pretty  evenly  in  securing  a 
native  servant  who  did  not  have  to  return 
home  to  see  a  dying  wife,  and,  managing 
to  carry  away  enough  to  make  him  com- 
fortable for  some  time  would  of  course 
fail  to  return,  and  in  devising  a  costume 
that  should  leave  them  alike  free  from  the 
discomfort  of  clothing  and  the  indecency 
of  nakedness.  But  now  every  man  of  the 
four  Avas  desperately  busy;  and  a  more 
contented  quartette  never  called  a  well- 
seasoned  tent  home. 

A  more  strangely  ill-assorted  party, 
with  less  in  common,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find,  and  that,  perhaps,  was  the 
secret  of  the  entire  absence  of  friction 
among  them.  Yo  one  took  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  others'  affairs,  being  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own;  so  each 
went  his  own  way  sure  that  he  would  be 
neither  interrupted  nor  questioned. 

There  were  no  pleasure-seekers  among 
them;  every  man  had  set  for  himself  a 
task,  the  performance  of  which  required 
all  his  thoughts.  Durham  was  looking 
about  for  the  best  locality  to  establish  a 
tea-plantation;  Praedler  was  beating  up 
the  forest  to  add  some  fine  animals  to  his 
world-renowned  menagerie;  Professor 
Chess] er  expected  to  write  the  book  of  his 
life,  on  the  Botanical  Phenomena  of 
Yorthwest  India ;  but  Arthur  Litchfield 
Jr.,  a  gentleman  from  Yew  York,  the  son 


of  a  merchant  prince,  had,  at  least  in  his 
own  mind,  the  most  colossal  job  a  man 
of  his  depth  of  feeling  ever  tackled.  He 
was  here  to  woo  forgetfulness  for  a  broken 
heart  and  dislocated  vanity,  incidentally 
to  wring  her  cruel  heart  by  meeting  acci- 
dental death  by  an  infuriated  elephant  or 
some  other  agent  of  fate.  The  cause  of 
his  exile,  briefly  told,  (he  could  have  told 
it  as  a  serial  running  through  two  years) 
was  that  she,  the  only  truly  beautiful  girl 
in  Greater  Yew  York,  being  all  right  as 
to  family,  with  a  fortune  that  matched  his 
own,  and  a  disposition  more  angelic  than 
he  even  desired  to  possess,  a  devout  little 
Roman  Catholic,  to  which  he  did  not  ob- 
ject, had  set  her  satin-clad  foot  clown 
that  she  would  be  married  to  her  much- 
beloved  Arthur  only  in  the  Church  of  our 
Lady,  where  she  was  christened;  and 
though  "  Our  Lady ''  consented  that  a 
lamb  of  her  fold  should  wed  a  dissenting 
goat  of  a  Protestant,  she  refused  to  per- 
mit the  ceremony  to  take  place  in  her 
presence. 

Laurena  explained  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  for  her  betrothed  to  em- 
brace her  creed  and  become  a  cosset  of  the 
church,  which  would  then  marry  or  bury 
him  with  equal  pleasure;  this  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  do.  Yot  that  he  would 
not  renounce  his  own  religious  beliefs,  for 
he  had  none.  Yot  that  he  reverenced  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  for  he  knew  that  his 
grandfather  when  in  the  flesh  had  known 
but  one  god — money,  while  his  father, 
who  had  Senatorial  aspirations,  had  many 
and  strange  gods.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
would  go  into  sanctuary  for  no  woman; 
it  was  against  his  principles. 

So  the  wedding  was  declared  off  and 
Laurena  grew  pale  over  the  little  water- 
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drops  that  rolled  down  her  maiden  cheel-' 
and  Arthur  grew  still  paler  over  the  roll- 
ing waters  of  the  ocean.  He  had  chosen 
India  as  the  scene  of  his  self-imposed 
banishment/  because  his  father  had  spent 
many  years  there  and  had  taught  his  son 
much  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
peoples  at  the  foot  of  the  Vandhyas. 

To  this  same  locality,  chance  had  sent 
three  men  as  fellow  wanderers,  all  com- 
panionable, all  fond  of  a  good  story  and 
the  right  brand  of  cigar.  Thus  it  was 
that  one  month  without  mail  or  barber 
had  passed,  and  no  man  had  sung  a  song 
of  homesickness.  It  was  now  a  wonderful 
day  and  all  labored,  each  at  his  chosen 
vocation.  The  Professor  was  far  down 
in  the  valley,  sketching  and  making  many 
entries  in  the  big  book  he  carried.  He  was 
accompanied  by  an  armed  native;  for  in 
a  country  where  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  had  lost 
their  lives  by  snake-bites  in  one  year,  it 
behooved  a  man  to  be  careful.  Praedler 
was  stalking  a  snow  leopard,  to  learn 
something  of  her  country  seat,  where  she 
was  said  to  keep  an  interesting  family.  A 
grimy  loin-cloth  flickered  in  front  of  him, 
and  two  black  heads  pushed  through  the 
tangled  growth  close  behind.  In  a  land 
where  one  solitary  tigress  had  devoured 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  people  in 
a  twelve  month,  the  wise  Englishman 
would  not  go  far  alone.  Durham  was 
miles  away,  bargaining  for  many  days 
for  a  chance  to  buy  his  coveted  tea  plants 
tion.  He  was  closely  attended  by  a  well- 
tried  servant,  besides  carrying  two  loaded 
Derringers  in  full  view,  as  he  who  buys 
land  is  known  to  have  money,  and  loaded 
guns  protect  one  from  accidents. 

It  may  be  that  Arthur  Litchfield,  Jr., 
did  not  place  much  value  on  his  life;  or 
the  mending  of  a  shattered  heart  may 
work  indifference  to  danger;  but  certain 
it  is  that  he  had  not  only  failed  to  bid 
his  retainers  follow  him,  but  had  forbid- 
den them  to  do  so,  on  pain  of  his  direst 
displeasure,  which  would  fall  upon  them 
in  the  most  literal  sense.  He  was  sitting 
in  a  hammock,  slung  beneath  a  great 
mango-tree  whose  immense  leaves  formed 
a  delightful  awning;  and  as  they  were 
ten  feet  above  the  occupants  of  the  ham- 
mock,  the    slight   but   hot   breeze   swept 


through  as  though  fanned  by  the  wings 
of  flaming  cherubim.  A  bird  which  few 
ZsFew  Yorkers  have  ever  heard,  was  utter- 
ing its  rich  contralto  notes  from  a  thicket 
of  spicy  white  blossoms.  The  sweet  resi- 
nous odor  of  the  mango  stirred  Litchfield's 
blood  like  wine,  and  the  untranslatable 
throb  of  life  and  love  that  pervades  the 
land  of  the  Rajahs  had  swept  the  past  so 
far  away  that  it  returned  to  his  thoughts 
faint  and  softened  by  the  distance,  like 
the  far-away  salute  the  night-winds  oc- 
casionally wafted  from  some  British  can- 
tonment. 

The  Professor  had  once  shown  him  a 
nepenthes  which  he  had  found  in  the  hot, 
reptile-infested  swamp,  and  had  told  him 
how  the  insect  which  ventured  to  creep 
for  shelter  into  the  curious  pitcher-like 
plant  melted  away  and  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  life  of  the  plant.  From  this 
had  sprung  the  suggestion  that  he,  Arthur 
Litchfield,  might  procure  a  human  pitcher- 
plant  in  whose  ear  he  would  pour  his 
wrongs.  The  victim  would  absorb  this 
stinging  sense  of  slighted  love,  and 
also  Lauren  a  when  she  heard  might 
relent  and  prefer  him  to  many  churches. 
The  nepenthes  had  been  secured,  and 
he  was  now  holding  her  two  ivory- 
colored  little  hands  in  his  and  laugh- 
ing if  only  to  see  his  white  teeth  reflected 
in  the  midnight  depths  of  the  eyes  that 
were  fixed  adoringly  on  his.  "  ISTepentha," 
he  said,  and  interrupted  himself  to  ask; 
"  Do  you  like  the  new  name  I  gave  you  ? 
Because  if  you  don't,  I  '11  call  you — " 

She  spoke  quickly :  "  My  lord,  am  I  not 
thy  slave,  and  shall  not  the  favored  of 
Heaven  give  me  such  name  as  may  please 
him  ?  "  Then  with  a  deeper,  softer  note 
in  her  voice  she  went  on :  "  I  have  no 
name,  but  thine ;  the  maid  of  Bajpootana 
is  no  more;  but  thou  art  increased;  two 
more  hands  (thy  very  own)  to  serve  thee, 
two  more  feet  to  run  at  thy  bidding, 
another  heart  to  feel  before  it  reach  thine 
own  each  pang  thou  needs  must  feel ;  and 
a  thousand  times  I  prove  this,  that  thou 
hast  two  lips  to  kiss  thine  other  two — ■ 
thus,  and  thus,  Sahib." 

Then  throwing  her  little  head  back, 
she  said  :  "  My  king,  I  will  make  confes- 
sion to  thee.  I  would  not  cease  worship- 
ing thee  to  worship  any  god,  but  that  I 
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fear  the  gods  might  look  about  to  see  why 
I  brought  no  gifts  to  them,  and  seeing 
the  cause  would  part  us." 

A  spasm  of  anxiety  contracted  his 
features  for  a  moment;  but  as  he  looked 
at  her  round,  childlike  face,  his  brow  re- 
laxed, and  he  laughed  at  the  sudden  fright 
his  conscience  had  given  him.  What  could 
she  know  of  love? — that  grand,  deathless 
passion  that  could  lie  sleeping  in  the 
human  heart  for  j'ears  until  some  angel 
of  memory  rolled  away  the  stone  of  time 
and  care  and  all  counterfeit  loves,  to  let 
the  dead  love  step  forth,  if  only  to  show 
how  useless  the  attempts  to  bury  it.  This 
little  maid,  for  whose  pretty  and  poetical 
compliments  he  should  sacrifice  his  mani- 
cure set,  had  still  failed  to  express  her 
devotion  as  strongly  as  her  brother  whom 
he  had  caught  stealing  his  brandy-flask. 

The  days  went  by,  much  as  they 
probably  passed  with  Adam  and  Eve, 
only  that  in  the  Paradise  of  India  the 
dusky  Eve  was  able  to  give  Adam  points 
regarding  the  animals,  and  he  in  turn 
gathered  for  her  the  fruit  of  which  they 
both  did  eat.  The  serpent  came  at  last 
in  the  form  of  Praedler,  who  had  been  to 
the  city  and  returned  bringing  men, 
chains,  cages,  and  mail.  Litchfield  alone 
received  almost  a  sackful  of  the  latter,  and 
he  bade  Nepentha  be  quiet  while  he  ex- 
amined it,  but  an  hour  passed  and  still 
he  had  read  but  one  letter. 

Dear  Arthur,  [she  wrote]  I  can  bear  this 
cruel  separation  no  longer.  I  did  want  to  be 
married  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  at  whose 
feet  I  have  prayed  for  you  every  day  since 
you  sailed;  but  if  only  you  return  safe  from 
that  dreadful  country  I  am  ready  to  marry 
you  where  and  when  you  will.  I  know  now 
that  I  was  most  unreasonable  and  selfish. 

The  clear  angel !  he  thought.  "  It  was 
brutal  of  me  to  have  refused  her  request. 
Is  not  the  church  whose  teaching  makes 
such  lovely  saints  as  she  good  enough  for 
me?  I  will  start  home  to-morrow,  and 
once  arrived,  when  I  have  conformed  to 
the  rules  of  her  faith.  I  shall — " 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  but  of  thyself 
thou  would st  nevermore  speak,"  said  a 
cooing  voice  at  his  side.  "  I  longed  to 
ask  of  what  didst  thou  think  in  those 
days  when  thou  madest  ready  to  cross  the 
black  water  and  come  to  this  far 
country  ?  " 


"  Why,  little  one,  I  longed  for  wild 
scenery,  for  conflicts  of  men,  beasts,  or 
nature.  I  craved  a  total  absence  of  paved 
streets,  towering  buildings,  and  recep- 
tions, i  at  homes,'  etc.,  which  latter  [ 
considered  a  crush  of  overdressed,  false - 
speaking  people.  You  don't  understand, 
child?    Of  course,  you  don't." 

"  But  for  what  dost  thou  long  now, 
my  king  ?  " 

"  Xow  ?  Why  I  yearn  for  the  very 
things  I  fled  from,  and  so  earnestly,  that 
I  shall  make  ready  to  depart  on  the  mor- 
row, and  shall,  I  hope,  soon  leave  the 
sound  of  howling  jackals  and  cursing 
drivers  behind  me,  and  forever." 

She  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet.  "  I  will 
hasten  the  preparations,  but  which  of  all 
the  dresses  wherewith  his  generosity  hath 
endowed  me  does  my  lord  desire  me  to 
wear  on  this  my  first  journey  with  him?  " 

He  laughed  uneasily.  "  Sweet  one, 
thou  art  not  to  go  with  me.  But  see ;  here 
1  shall  leave  you  a  bag  of  real  silver  coins 
in  which  I  have  mixed  enough  gold  to 
make  a  royal  scion  sue  for  thy  hand  and 
thy  father  seek  thy  life — if  thou  art  so 
silly  as  to  show  thy  wealth  to  him." 

Her  face  dropped;  and  he  became  con- 
scious that  she  was  much  thinner,  also 
that  her  face  had  an  earnest,  womanly 
look  that  it  had  lacked  a  few  months  back. 

She  took  the  money  he  offered,  and 
asked  still  cheerfully ;  "  When  shall  I 
follow  thee,  beloved  ?  " 

"  You  will  not  follow  me  at  all,  child," 
he  replied,  still  laughing.  "  Nepentha, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  you  will  not 
come  where  I  must  go.  One  reason  is, 
that  New  York,  in  America,  where  my 
home  is,  is  so  far  away  you  could  never 
find  it;  another,  you  are  by  nature  and 
habit  much  too  lazy  to  try;  and  the  last 
reason  is  that  you  will  spend  the  shekels 
which  I  have  given  you  on  adornments 
that  shall  bring  to  your  feet  such  numer- 
ous throngs  of  suitors  that  you  shall  have 
a  husband  before  I  reach  a  seaport.  Yon 
must  tell  me  good-by  now,  for  I  have 
much  to  do." 

She  writhed  from  his  arms,  and  lay  on 
the  earth,  clasping  his  feet.  "  What  am 
I  that  I  should  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  or  cross  the  will  of  my 
lord  and  kino-?     But  this  much  I  must 
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beseech  ;  take  thy  gun,  whose  fiery  breath 
I  no  longer  dread,  and  send  the  red  death 
upon  me ;  for  of  a  very  truth  I  can  not 
live  out  of  the  light  of  thy  presence. 
Therefore  let  me  die  quickly,  rather  than 
the  slow  dying  of  longing  for  one  look  at 
the  face  that  is  my  world." 

It  was  not  easy  to  bring  cool  arguments 
against  such  despair,  but  he  did  it;  and 
as  Xepentha  was  obedient  he  made  her 
promise  to  at  least  try  to  live  without 
him. 

The  first  half  of  his  journey  home  he 
kept  repeating ;  "  She  will  forget  me  in 
a  week."  And.  in  that  belief  he  has  never 
been  shaken. 

Xepentha  duly  tried  to  live  as  she  had 
before  the  fair  American  taught  her  that 
]ove  was  not  merely  service;  but  every 
day  was  more  wretched  than  the  one  be- 
fore. The  women  whispered  together  as 
she  passed,  and  the  young  men  openly 
laughed  at  her.  So,  having  carefully  kept 
her  money  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
affectionate  relatives,  she  had  only  to  start 
from  an  Indian  jungle  and  find  her  way  to 
Xew  York.  Xow,  had  she  been  one  in 
whom  the  hopes  of  a  numerous  family 
centered,  or  the  one  woman  of  all  the 
world  to  some  deep-natured  man,  she 
would  have  been  lost,  murdered,  ship- 
wrecked, drowned,  and  also  died  by  reason 
of  cholera  or  some  other  sickness.  Or  she 
would  have  spent  a  lifetime  wandering 
over  the  earth,  carried  to  strange  ports  by 
those  who  could  not  understand  her  lan- 
guage. But  as  no  one  in  all  America 
desired  her  coming,  and  no  one  on  the 
whole  earth  cared  what  became  of  her,  she 
had  only  to  say,  "  Xew  York,  America," 
and  straightway  interpreters  sprang  up, 
bullock-carts  were  going  her  way,  sea- 
captains  sought  other  sea-captains  and 
arranged  for  her  passage ;  and  though  it 
was  well  toward  the  half-year  since  Litch- 
field had  sailed  she  had  really  made 
wonderful  time. 

She  had  supposed  her  troubles  would  be 
at  an  end,  once  she  reached  New  York; 
but  wherever  she  stopped  in  that  great 
city  to  watch  for  her  tall,  handsome 
American,  a  curious  crowd  would  gather 
and  stare  at  her  sandaled  feet,  her  bare 
arms  with  their  glass  bracelets,  and  her 
nose-jewel,  which  she  now  wore  everv  dav 


in  the  expectation  of  meeting  her  lord. 
The  crowds  worried  her,  but  the  worst 
came  when  a  great  blue-coated  man,  with 
a  club,  took  her  by  the  arm  and  bade  her 
come  with  him.  She  tore  herself  from  his 
grasp  and  fled,  darting  down  alleys  and 
creeping  behind  trucks,  until  she  trem- 
blingly ventured  out  again  to  watch  for 
the  loved  form,  which  she  never  once 
doubted  would  some  day.  appear  in  one 
of  the  endless  crowds  that  were  always 
hurrying  past.  But  there  was  no  more 
quiet  waiting  for  her;  the  priest,  as  she 
called  him,  who  wore  a  blue  coat  and 
carried  a  club  was  ever  in  pursuit  of  her ; 
and  with  the  unholy  power  which  some 
priests  possess,  he  could  multiply  himself, 
could  transport  his  person  so  quickly  from 
one  place  to  another,  that  she  was  always 
in  danger.  xVs,  when  she  saw  him  pacing 
on  the  docks,  and  so  fled  swiftly  in  another 
direction,  she  was  almost  sure  to  meet 
him  again  at  each  corner.  Still  she  kept 
her  desperate  watch,  with  the  patient  per- 
sistence of  her  race.  And  one  day,  when 
the  sun  was  shining  its  brightest,  and 
pleasant  greetings  tried  to  make  their 
cheery  sound  heard  through  the  thousand 
other  noises,  she  saw  him.  Change  in 
dress,  manner,  and  place  did  not  deceive 
her  for  a  moment ;  the  broad  brow,  the  big 
laughing  blue  eyes,  the  white  teeth  that 
showed  through  his  drooping  brown  mus- 
tache were  each  and  all  photographed  on 
a  more  subtle  film  than  even  the  human 
brain.  At  sight  of  that  beloved  face,  she 
would  have  cried  out  with  rapture.  But 
the  cry  died  in  an  inarticulate  sob  as  he 
passed ;  for  leaning  upon  his  arm,  her  fair 
face  lifted  to  his,  a  vision  of  fluffy  hair, 
white  ribbons  and  a  bewildering  head- 
gear, was  a  woman.  But  Xepentha 
scarcely  glanced  at  her;  her  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  dear  familiar  countenance, 
so  like,  and  yet  so  changed  by  this  ex- 
pression of  adoring  love,  pride,  and 
tenderness.  He  did  not  see  her,  though 
she  could  have  laid  her  quivering  little 
hand  upon  his  arm;  but  he  had  eyes  for 
only  one,  the  white  woman  at  Ms  side. 

They  were  lost  to  view  in  a  moment, 
and  Xepentha  tried  to  think  that  what 
had  occurred  was  but  a  bad  dream.  But 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  blind  herself; 
the  sharp  agony  that  clutched  her  heart 
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began  to  rack  her  whole  frame.  She 
tried  to  steady  her  throbbing  head,  and 
grasp  the  thought  that  there  was  no  more 
use  of  watching,  no  one  to  wait  for;  her 
lord,  whose  manicure-scissors  were  even 
then  rising  and  falling  on  her  panting 
breast,  had   forgotten  her. 

The  noise  of  the  street  was  maddening; 
and  the  hurrying  throngs  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  stop,  though  her  feet  seemed 
weighted  with  lead.  Like  a  wounded 
animal,  seeking  only  some  place  to  die  un- 
disturbed by  the  hunters,  she  crept  into 
the  door  of  a  great  stone  church,  and  stood 
transfixed  with  its  beauty.  The  following 
morning  was  to  witness  one  of  those  early 
weddings  that  were  at  one  time  so 
fashionable,  and  the  church  was  decorated 
with  flowers,  flowers  in  wreaths,  festoons 
and  arches,  flowers  banked  along  the 
walls,  the  whole  building  fragrant  with 
their  perfume.  But  what  were  tfn 
pictures?  A  man  bending  beneath  the 
scourge,  a  thorn-crowned,  blood-stained 
face,  a  white  figure  of  agony  upon  a  rough 
wood  cross.  Yes,  they  were  a  cruel,  piti- 
less people,  these  smiling,  merciless 
Americans. 

But  who  was  that,  standing  knee-deep 
in  the  great  white  lilies,  tall  candles 
burning  on  either  side  of  her — this  woman 
with  the  sweet,  unutterably  tender  face, 
bending  so  lovingly  toward  the  girl  who 
came  slowly  down  the  long  aisle?  She 
must  he  some  great  queen,  this  woman  of 
the  church,  for  she  wore  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  her  calm  brow  and  the  draperies 
about  her  were  of  purple  and  fine  linen. 
But  't  is  no  thought  of  her  state  or  power 
that  brings  the  suffering  creature  nearer, 
nearer ;  it  is  that  in  her  bosom  this  woman 
holds  a  child  and  they  two  are  alone.  No 
tall  blonde  man  stands  at  this  mother's 
side.  Xo  father's  hand  rests  on  the  babe 
whose  uplifted  finger  points  solemnly 
toward  the  great  dome  with  its  winged 
cherubs  peering  from  tinted  clouds.  The 
setting  sun  streams  through  the  stained- 
glass  window,  and  lights  with  sudden 
glory  the  pale  face  of  the  marble  figure 


of  motherhood;  then  the  light  died  out, 
the  big  church  grew  darker  and  darker, 
only  where  the  pale  light  of  the  candles 
shone,  and  the  glow  from  a  swinging- 
censer  threw  a  grotescpie  shadow  of  two 
slender  hands  uplifted  in  mortal  agony  to 
the  calm  stone  image  above. 

The  bright  rays  of  morning  hut  faintly 
lighted  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  as  the 
sexton  hurried  in  to  see  that  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  bridal  party,  and  at  first 
he  stared  at  what  he  took  to  be  the  Blessed 
Mother  and  Holy  Child,  fallen  from  the 
pedestal  to  the  floor ;  but  a  second  glance 
made  him  rush  from  the  building  and  call 
for  help ;  and  not  too  soon,  for  the  little 
group  which  had  gathered  to  watch  the 
black  wagon  with  its  solemn  burden  drive 
away  was  still  lingering  at  the  church  door 
when  the  bridal  party  arrived.  The  tall 
blonde  bridegroom  stopped  to  hear  the 
sexton's  whispered  story  and  left  the  old 
man  with  hands  full' of  silver  for  his 
promptness  in  removing  it  before  their 
coming. 

Driving  back  to  the  elegant  wedding- 
breakfast  that  awaited,  his  heart  keeping 
time  to  the  music  on  which  they  had 
seemed  to  float  to  the  altar,  he  leans  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  drawing  her  flower- 
crowned  head  to  his  breast,  whispers: 
"  My  wife,  I  know  you  are  too  sensible  to 
mind,  and  it  is  so  strange  I  must  tell  you. 
In  the  church — almost  on  the  very  spot 
where  we  knelt  to  make  our  marriage 
vows,  the  body  of  a  woman,  with  a  new- 
born infant,  quite  dead,  clasped  to  her 
lifeless  breast,  was  found  not  thirty 
minutes  before  we  approached.  The  sex- 
ton said  she  was  some  poor  heathen  from 
a  foreign  and  uncivilized  country,  he 
judged  by  her  dress." 

The  shimmering  lace  veil  of  the  bride 
shook  with  her  pitying  sigbs,  and  then  she 
spoke  softly :  "  Though  she  was  but  a 
heathen,  she  must  have  once  known  some 
one  from  a  Christian  land,  or  she  would 
not  have  found  ber  way  to  the  feet  of  Our 
Ladv." 


ETC. 


SCREAM,  O  Eagle!  and  growl,  O  Grizzly! 

For    California    rejoices,    and    with    cause. 

Fifty  years  of  phenomenal 

tt  -j  history,  in  the  most  signifi- 

_  f#f       ,    .       cant  period  that  has  been 

California.      coined    out    of   timej  have 

placed  the  State  centrally  in 
the  new-drawn  circle  of  the  world.  She 
stands  to-day  where,  looking  toward  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  she 
sees  the  turmoil  of  nations,  the  hurrying 
events  that  are  making  modern  history,  the 
straining  movements  of  world-powers  to 
fulfill  their  notions  of  destiny,  and  all  the 
meaning  deeds  of  men  and  peoples  through- 
out the  globe.  She  is  surely,  and  more  or 
less  consciously,  in  the  immediate  midst  of 
this  modern  flood-tide  of  achievement  and 
the  bruit  and  promise  of  greater  things  to 
come.  This  is  the  chief  significance  of  her 
fifty  years— that  beginning  wild  and  void 
and  isolated,  so  short  a  time  ago,  she  has 
been  disciplined  into  vigorous  statehood  co- 
equal with  the  oldest  and  the  best,  has 
demonstrated  her  equipment  of  exhaustless 
resources,  has  qualified  for  achievement  by 
developing  a  stalwart,  enterprising,  and  am- 
bitious citizenry,  and  now  at  the  end  of  her 
first  ha  If -century  finds  herself  at  a  world- 
point  Avhere— as  Proctor  Knott  once  said  of 
Duluth— the  sky  touches  the  earth  at  equal 
distances  all  around  her.  It  is  unmistakable 
that  those  world-interests  which  quicken  the 
pace  of  modern  events  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
that  along  all  these  ample  shore-lines  of 
Western  America,  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  of 
Oceanica  the  tides  of  not  only  the  greatest 
natural  sea  but  also  of  humanity  are  hence- 
forth to  surge  and  roll.  The  enthusiasm, 
therefore,  with  which  this  half-centennial 
has  everywhere  been  celebrated  is  not  un- 
reasonable, but  is  justified  by  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  hour  and  the  situation. 
No  commonwealth  of  the  Union  has  ever 
been  more  remarkable,  and  never  has  this 
commonwealth  seen  a  moment  that  so  quiv- 
ered with  possibilities.  It  only  awaits  now 
to  see  what  we  shall  do  on  the  morrow.  If 
California  is  great  enough,  true  enough,  and 


sufficiently  awake  and  alert,  her  day  is  come, 
and  she  will  bear  a  part  in  modern  affairs 
that  will  make  the  glory  of  to-day  seem  in- 
significant when  the  centennial  of  her  ex- 
istence is  celebrated.  , 

EVERY    people    has    its    Heroic    Period, 

overhung  by  a  halo  of  time  and  glorified  by 

the    exaggerations    of    tra- 

r~\'t~  ~'~t~  dition     and     the     extrava- 

v^aliiornia  s 

__       ,       .  gances      of      reminiscence. 

Heroic   Age  Greece  had  its'  Homeric  age 

of  half-human  gods  and 
half -divine  men;  Rome  its  days  of  Romulus 
and  the  exploits  of  conquering  kings.  All 
America  shouts  and  sings  over  its  Revolu- 
tionary era  with  its  Washingtons,  Jeffersons, 
Madisons,  and  the  rest.  And  California  has 
its  '50  and  '49. 

It  is  strange  how  we  idealize  ancient  men 
and  magnify  the  might  of  old-time  deeds. 
To  their  contemporaries  on  the  Eastern 
shores  the  argonauts  were  mostly  fools — 
wild  adventurers  who  left  something  real, 
tangible,  solid  and  sure  for  something  in  the 
air;  to  us  they  are  the  poineers  of  a  new 
and  marvelous  development  of  civilization, 
and  we  grant  them  unlimited  eulogy.  For 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  a  set  of  robust, 
daring,  fortune-hunting  men,  lured  on  by 
that  ever-old,  ever-new  adventuring  hope 
which  has  again  and  again  blazed  a  way 
through  desert  and  mountain  pass  in  search 
of  that  which  turns  to  wealth  with  a  touch. 
Hardly  one  of  them  thought  of  himself  as  a 
pioneer  of  civil  institutions,  a  founder  of 
states  and  cities.  Their  dream  stopped  far 
short  of  enduring  achievements,  content  with 
the  picture  of  plethoric  sacks  of  yellow  dust 
and  a  return  with  their  golden  burdens,  to 
the  order  of  things  they  had  left.  Yet  they 
made  the  path,  cleared  the  wild  spaces,  and 
the  tramp  of  immigrants  has  never  stopped 
from  that  day  to  this.  California,  as  it  is,  is 
the  result,  and  California  exults  now  over 
its  Heroic  Period.  The  men  who  were  inno- 
cent of  so  great  intentions  are  to-day  thanked 
and  praised  as  if  they  had  planned  and  per- 
formed the  magnificent  issues  that  have  fol- 
lowed.   Let  it  be  so;  no  one  begrudges  them 
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that  nimbus  of  glory  that  passing  time  has 
accumulated  about  them,  and  we  are  all 
ready  enough  to  applaud  as  the  remnant  of 
them  marches  by,  and  to  bury  them  with 
the  highest  honors  as  old  age  and  the  weari- 
ness of  toil  and  care  bring  them  down  one 
by  one  to  their  final  rest. 

It  is  both  well  and  ill  when  a  people 
reaches  the  point  where  it  can  indulge  this 
retrospect  and  glory  in  the  achievements  of 
the  past.  It  is  well  because  it  gives  the 
sense  of  making  history.  That  is  what  his- 
tory is,  on  the  interior  side  of  it— the  sense 
of  a  social  present  that  is  linked  vitally  to 
a  past  out  of  which  it  rose  and  grew.  And 
this  makes  a  society  stable  and  wholesomely 
conservative,  just  as  the  parallel  experience 
for  the  individual  makes  a  man  strong,  dig- 
nified and  sturdy  of  purpose.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  backward-looking  habit  is 
often  as  dangerous  for  a  State  as  for  an 
individual;  for  the  retrospective  greatness 
tends  to  belittle  the  significance  of  the  pres- 
ent deed,  or  else  engenders  complaisance  and 
a  nerveless  content  with  the  achievements 
of  the  past.  California  must  look  to  it  that 
its  age  of  pioneers  and  founders  is  not  its 
only  strong  and  heroic  era.  There  is  a  chal- 
lenge in  the  air  of  to-day— a  call  in  the 
modern  emergency.  The  pioneers  toiled  at  a 
task  of  origins  and  initiation;  we  must  labor 
for  fulfillments,  for  realizations  that  surpass 
the  promise,  and  for  a  golden  age  that  is 
not  of  our  antiquity,  but  of  our  future. 

THE    Yellow    Journals    have    missed   a 

chance  in  not  pointing  out  that  one  of  the 

peculiarly  bright  and  grati- 

A  "Wail  fying  features   of  the   Pio- 

for  Primitive     neer       Heroic       Age       of 

Times  California,      recently     cele- 

bi'ated.     was     its     absolute 

freedom  from  "  railroad  oppression."     That 


golden  spike  had  not  been  driven  and  the 
iron  rails  had  not  been  laid  across  the  rich 
valleys  of  California  as  "  the  sign  of  their 
subjection,  for  the  purposes  of  tribute,  to 
the  railroad  king"!  Happy  period!  The 
journey  from  the  East  to  California  nowa- 
days is  altogether  too  easy,  too  brief,  too 
tame.  You  sleep  a  third  of  the  time  while 
you  speed  westward,  eat  for  a  fourth  of  the 
time  at  bounteous  tables  that  are  carried 
along  with  you,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  view  the  fleeting  country  from  the  car- 
window  or  read  the  latest  novel  and  your 
favorite  magazine,  or  lounge  in  the  smoking 
saloon  and  chat  with  agreeable  comrades  of 
travel.  Think  of  what  we  miss  as  compared 
with  the  overland  facilities  of  those  old  be- 
lauded days!  The  journey  was  not  helped 
on  even  by  the  poorest  of  country  roads. 
You  traversed  interminable  stretches  of  arid 
plain,  choked  by  dust,  and  fevered  for  want 
of  water.  There  were  vast  mountain  bar- 
riers to  scale  over  uncertain  roads  so  rough 
and  steep  as  to  tax  your  lean  oxen  to  the 
limit  of  endurance  and  rack  your  rattling 
Avagons  perhaps  to  their  destruction.  When 
you  reached  a  fordless  river  you  took  off 
your  wagon-box,  caulked  it  as  best  you 
could,  and  used  it  for  a  ferry-boat,  as  you 
now  use  the  Oakland  or  the  Berkeley  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  You  lived  on  jerked  beef 
and  bacon  and  batter-cakes  made  out  of 
moldy  flour.  And  the  murderous  Indian 
haunted  your  track;  if  you  escaped  his  at- 
tacks, his  threat  harassed  you  by  day  and 
troubled  your  dreams  at  night.  Ah!  the 
glory,  the  peace,  the  comfort,  the  immunity 
of  that  railroadless  era!  Alas  for  the  pass- 
ing of  those  untroubled  days!  What  evil 
fate  was  it  that  bestirred  Stanford  and 
Huntington  to  build  a  transcontinental  rail 
road? 
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A  California  Jeremiade 

IT  was  opportune  surely — though  in  a 
somewhat  doubtful  sense — that  at  this  half- 
eentennial  juncture  one  should  thrust  a  vol- 
ume upon  the  public  aiming  at  the  dispraise 
—even  the  moral  arraignment — of  California. 
A  wise  bit  of  caution  has  constrained  the 
author  to  hide  his  identity  under  the  pseud 
onym  (presumably  it  is  so)  of  "  Addison 
Awes,  Jr."  in  telling  Why  a  Rich  Yankee  Did 
Xot  Settle  in  California.  If  the  name  is  not 
assumed,  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cubery  & 
Co.,  of  Boston  and  San  Francisco,  will  doubt- 
less hasten  to  inform  us  who  this  Mr.  Awes 
may  be. 

But  our  interest  is  with  the  screechy  book 
itself,  and  here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
reviewer.  It  is  unquestionably  a  certain  de- 
sirable measure  of  success  to  produce  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  It  gives 
promise  of  one  sort  of  immortality  through 
the  whimsical  industry  of  some  future  Dis- 
raeli who  shall  gather  it  into  the  rich  sheaf 
harvested  from  the  broadcast  sowings  of 
crankery  in  the  world.  This  particular  speci- 
men will  furnish,  surely,  some  of  the  longest 
stalks  in  the  sheaf.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
never  be  threshed  out  for  seed;  for  this  par- 
ticular sort  of  literary  production,  though 
prodigiously  interesting  in  limited  amounts, 
might  easily  result  in  a  glut  of  taste  if  put 
forth  in  over-abundance. 

It  lifts  the  eyebrows  a  bit  to  note  in  the 
first  place  the  author's  admission  that  the 
book  is  published  "  to  please  some  old  lady 
neighbors."  These  dame  friends  of  Addison 
A.,  Jr.,  and  amiable  auditors  to  whom  he 
graciously  read  his  manuscript,  were  resi- 
dents of  far-away  Gloucester  in  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Atlantic  sea,  and  so  had  a 
provincial  willingness  that  California  should 
be  thumped  and  belabored  with  whatever 
word-cudgel  the  author  was  minded  to  seise 
upou.  Still  he  has  to  admit  in  his  preface 
that  as  he  read  they  had  occasional  "  fits 
and  starts  "  and  would  "  suddenly  lay  down 
their  knitting,  raise  their  eyes  over  their 
spectacles,  and  exclaim,  '  That  is  rather  too 


severe!''  But  there  was  present  among 
them  an  able  apologist  in  the  person  of  a 
certain  "  white-haired  Daughter  of  the  Revo- 
lution," who  would  retort.  "  Well.  I  guess 
the  Judge  knows;  he  has  visited  California, 
while  you  have  never  been  outside  of  Glou- 
cester; there  noicl  "  And  this  champion  it 
was,  as  the  author  affirms,  who  "  saved  this 
book  from  premature  death  " — to  become,  as 
we  have  said  above,  one  of  the  immortal 
curiosities  of  literature.  This  is  well;  for 
though  California  might  and  may  develop  a 
Bret  Harte  and  a  Joaquin  Miller  in  each  gen- 
eration, it  will  be  only  once  in  a  millennium 
that  it  will  produce  such  a  phenomenon 
as  this  rich  Yankee's  diatribe  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  settle 
{sic)  in  California. 

There  are  many  books  whose  authors  seem 
to  have  no  discoverable  purpose,  but  not  so 
with  this  prodigy.  Mr.  Awes  is  of  that  rare 
order  of  pen-wielders  who  have  in  view  a 
conscious  end,  wise  or  foolish,  great  or  little. 
The  purpose  was  in  this  instance  to  present 
"  a  true  record  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  one  of  the  grandest  States  in  the  Union," 
and  to  give  "  an  object  lesson  of  what  the 
nation  will  become  if  we  do  not  promptly 
dash  to  earth  the  oppressor's  rod  and  assert 
our  God-given  rights  as  Sons  of  Revolution- 
ary sires."  This  is  sufficiently  resounding 
and  promises  edification;  but  let  not  the 
reader  expect  so  and  so  many  clear-cut 
charges  in  denunciation  of  this  condemned 
strip  of  earth  along  the  Pacific  shore.  For 
the  book  is  the  best  specimen  of  general  ir- 
relevance in  the  English  language.  It  wan- 
ders over  all  the  territory  from  America's 
Dan  to  her  Beersheba,  and  makes  room  for 
scraps  of  poetry,  essay,  and  oratory  fi-om  no 
end  of  sources  and  mostly  wide  of  the  desig- 
nated mark,  or  of  any  mark  whatever — as  if 
the  scrap-book  had  spilled  itself  into  the 
publisher's  press  and  made  literary  pie  of 
the  author's  chapters.  And  yet,  if  one  reads 
every  word,  he  will  be  able  to  pick  out  here 
and  there  the  several  counts  which  are  ad- 
duced to  make  up  such  an  arraignment  that 
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the  author's  chapters.  And  yet,  if  one  reads 
of  California  from  his  feet — though  not  the 
gold-dust,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  a  rich  Yankee.  We  give  below  a 
few  specimens  of  what  the  sojourner  found 
here  that  set  his  toes  to  the  eastward  for  a 
counter  migration  to  Massachusetts. 

"  1.  It  takes  more  hard  work,  tact,  econo- 
my, skill,  industry,  and  brains  to  transact 
and  develop  business  in  the  Golden  State 
than  elsewhere  in  the  great  marts  of  trade. 
The  competition  is  very  severe,  unjust,  and 
bitter;  the  chances  of  success  are  getting 
smaller,  and  the  chances  of  defeat  greater 
and  greater. 

"  One  cause  of  this  is  the  large  number 
of  '  one-lunged  '  business  men  who  wander  to 
these  shores  in  search  of  health.  The  genial 
climate  revives  their  drooping  spirits  and 
they  resolve  to  stay  at  all  hazards;  so  they 
enter  business  circles  and  reduce  or  destroy 
the  fair  profits — for  all  they  care  for  is  to 
live,  not  to  accunmlate." 

2.  There  is  "  nothing  fascinating,  elevat- 
ing or  creditable  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
so-called  rich  men  of  the  State." 

3.  The  State  is  ruled  by  the  S.  P.  Com- 
pany which  has  wielded  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
"  has,  by  a  detective  system  as  thorough  and 
vindictive  as  that  of  Russia,  scattered  all 
through  our  hotels,  and  even  many  of  our 
private  residences,  frightened  men  into 
obedience  to  acts  that  in  their  hearts  they 
believed  to  be  wrong." 

4.  In  the  social  life  of  California  a  free 
and  easy  style  prevails.  "  Extremes  meet 
and  mingle,  and  the  standard  lowers  year 
by  year,  until  the  true  aristocrat  becomes  a 
hermit,  feeling  that  to  mingle  with  such  a 
motley  crowd  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time, 
but  has  a  tendency  to  immorality  and  vice 
that  offends  the  sensibilities  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman." 

5.  The  State  is  afflicted  by  the  presence 
here  of  a  multitude  of  what  the  author  calls 
ex-madams,  or,  as  he  explains,  "an  army  of 
divorced  women." 

0.  "  The  women  of  San  Francisco  are 
better  dressed  as  a  rule  than  in  any  other 
city  I  have  known.  This  is  oecause  a  vast 
number  of  them  plunge  into  debt  rather  than 
go  simply  clad.  When  a  woman  wants  ex- 
pensive things  to  wear,  she  will  get  them— 
thanks  to  the  installment  system.  Women 
are  simply  infatuated  with  the  installment 
plan  of  buying  things." 

7.  The  State  is  cursed  by  the  multitu- 
dinousness  of  Sunday-picnic  girls.  But  they 
are  no  greater  an  evil  than  the  rich  girls  of 
California  whose  "  chief  fault "  is  "  that 
they  either  throw  themselves  away  on  some 
foreign  titled  weakling,  buying  their  titles  as 
they  buy  their  jewels,  or  else  they  are  cap- 
tured by  some  New  York  genius — while  the 
dear  Native  Sons  are  left  out  in  the  cold,  and 
to  drown  their  sorrows  many  fly  to  the  races 


or  the  winecup,  or  are  enticed  to  Dawson  or 
Nome,  and  thus  end  their  days  as  '  bachelor 
sports  '  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  sad- 
dest sense." 

8.  "  Some  of  these  well-paid  police 
officers  partake  of  the  well-roasted  esculent 
of  the  peanut-venuer  and  the  luscious  fruit 
of  the  poor  apple-man  and  forget  to  pay  for 
the  same.  Even  the  bootblacks  shine  the 
boots  of  these  noble  men  free  of  charge;  and 
bow  and  scrape  and  gesticulate  as  if  they 
were  sorry  the  job  was  over,  when  in  their 
hearts  they  curse  these  police  bummers  as 
they  deserve." 

9.  '"  Intellectually  the  ministers  are  far 
below  the  average,  with,  of  course,  some  ex- 
ceptions." And  some  of  them  are  "  the  big- 
gest rascals  that  ever  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vice.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
California  is  considered  a  clerical  reform 
school.  The  black  sheep  of  the  East  and 
foreign  countries  are  sent  here,  hoping  that 
this  land  of  fruit  and  sunshine  will  cause 
them  to  strive  for  the  bliss  of  Paradise  in 
place  of  the  sorrows  of  hell.  They  never  re- 
form, but  become  worse;  and  what  I  do  not 
like  is,  notwithstanding  their  vicious  lives, 
the  assembly  will  give  them  a  clean  bill  and 
send  them  rejoicing  to  other  fields." 

10.  "  Vanity  is  the  leading  passion  with 
most  San  Franciscans "  and  a  "  lucky-go- 
easy,  amusement-loving,  devil-may-care  peo- 
ple fill  the  streets,  whom  it  will  require  an 
earthquake  shock  of  calamity  or  Gabriel's 
trumpet  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard." 

These  are  but  specimen  items  amidst 
many  indictments  which  made  life  here  seem 
to  the  sojourner  unsatisfying,  harassing  and 
dangerous.  So,  the  rich  Yankee  went  back 
to  Gloucester  and  the  bevy  of  aged  and  ad- 
miring Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  There 
he  wrote  (and  read  aloud)  his  book,  in  which 
he  tells  us  on  the  very  first  page  that  he  "  is 
too  near  the  sunset  of  life  not  to  have  the 
most  kindly  feelings  toward  all  mankind, 
especially  those  of  the  Nation's  household 
who  dwell  within  the  portals  of  the  beautiful 
Golden   Gate." 

We  have  given  much  space  to  this  remark- 
able book,  and  quoted  liberally  from  it, 
because  it  seemed  to  afford  pit-pat  reading 
for  the  summer  of  our  fifty-year  celebration 
and  the  pageant  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West. 


The  German  " Man  With  the  Hoe" 
THE  "  Man  With  the  Hoe  "  has  not  yet. 
it  appears,    entirely   ceased    to    trouble    the 
critics  and  others.     The  Neue  Zeit,  of  Stutt- 
gart,  lately  published  an  excellent  transla- 
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tion  of  the  poem.  The  author  of  the  trans- 
lation is  Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  of  Chicago,  an 
old  fighter  in  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The 
work  of  this  gentleman  is  really  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice,  and  did  space  per- 
mit we  should  gladly  reprint  the  entire  trans- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Can 
anything  be  more  expressive  than  the  fol 
lowing? 

— jetz  ein  ding 
Das  nicht  mehr  hoffen,  noch  sich  gramen  karm, 
Des  Ochsen  Bruder,  Stumpf  und  dumm,  wie  er. 

It  is,  if  anything,  stronger  and  more  full 
of  fire  than  the  original. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  poem  so  exceed- 
ingly well-rendered  and  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  familiar  with  German  should  cer- 
tainly manage  to  obtain  the  complete  trans- 
lation. We  cannot  refrain  from  reprinting 
the  last  stanza. 

Ihr  Herren,  Edle,  Herrscher  uberall, 

Wie  wird  die  Zukunft  rechnen  mit  den  Mann  ? 

Was  antworten,  wenn  er  verwildert  fragt 


In  jener  Stunde,  da  ein  Wirbelsturm 

Des  Aufruhrs  jah  erschiittern  wird  die  Welt  ? 

Was  dann  mit  euren  Konigreichen  und 

Den  Konigen  and  alien  denen,  die 

Ihn  zu  dem  Ding  gemacht,  das  er  nun  ist — 

Wenn  diese  stumme  Schrecken  Gott  anruft 

Nach  alle  Schweigen  der  Jahrtaustnde. 

Mr.  Markham's  commentary  and  reply  to 
the  critics  is  published  in  full.  The  writer 
of  the  article  says  that  the  American  poet 
is  a  Utopian  Christian  socialist  of  a  type 
Avell  recognized  in  Germany.  Here  the 
writer  has  undoubtedly  hit  the  mark,  as  any 
one  familiar  with  the  source  of  Markham  s 
inspiration  must  certainly  be  aware  Mazzini 
is  the  fons  et  origo  of  his  ideas. 

The  editor  of  the  Neue  Zeit  in  introducing 
the  article  says  that  he  prints  the  poem  not 
because  he  finds  anything  remarkably  deep 
or  wonderful  about  it,  but  as  an  example  of 
that  characteristic  literary  enthusiasm  of  the 
United  States  which  was  lately  displayed  in 
the  case  of  "  Trilby  "  and  prior  to  that  with 
regard  to  "  Looking  Backward." 


CHIT-CHAT 


The  Overland  for  August  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  Milton  Buchanan,  of  the 
Tulalip  Indian  agency,  upon  "  The  Indian: 
His  Origin  and  His  Legendary  Lore,"  which 
deals  more  particularly  with  the  Puget 
Sound  Indian,  and  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  have  a  bias  toward  the 
indigenous  inhabitant  of  this  country.— 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


The  history  of  Juan  Fernandez,  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Douglas  White  in  the  August  number  of 
The  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  this  romantic  isle  was  brought 
about  by  the  recent  visit  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Hartford,  which  disproved  the  rumor  that 
the  island  hr.d  disappeared.  The  article  is 
well  illustrated. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"  'T  is  very  fortunate,"  remarked  Mr. 
Grady  wisely,  "  thot  hay  be  not  as  hivy  as 
coal."  "For  whoy,  Pat?"  "  Shure,  a  ton 
av  the  shtuff  would  weigh  so  much  thot  a 
poor  man  could  n't  afford  to  kape  a  cow."  — 
Judge. 

The  August  number  of  The  Overland 
Monthly  contains  an  elaborate  and  interest- 
ing article  on  the  early  days  of  the  noted 
mining-camp  of  Shasta.— Redding  Free  Press. 

Mrs.  B.— What  wonderful  control  Mrs. 
Yon  Blumer  has!  Mr.  B.— How  do  you 
know?  Mrs.  B. — I  was  with  her  an  hour 
yesterday,  anu  she  never  mentioned  her 
children  or  her  servants.— Life. 


Excited  Lady  (at  the  telephone)— I  want 
my  husband,  please,  at  once.  Voice  (from 
the  exchange)— Number,  please?  Excited 
Lady  (snappishly) — Only  the  fourth,  you  im- 
pudent thing!— Tiv  Bits. 

While  The  Overland  Monthly  for  August  is 
up  to  its  usual  excellence,  it  contains  two 
articles  which  are  of  especial  interest  to  the 
people  of  Northern  California,  entitled 
'•  Scott's  Bar  in  '55,"  by  Fred  Lockery,  Jr.. 
and  "  Shasta,"  by  Benjamin  Shurtliff.  If 
you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  The  Overland, 
don't  fail  to  get  the  August  number. — Duw>- 
muir  News. 
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WIELAND'S  PALE  LAGER 

AT   PARIS   EXPOSITION. 

California  and  more  especially  the  John 
WieSand  Brewery  of  San  Francisco  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
the  product,  ""VOeland's  Extra  Pale 
Lager,"  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

According  to  advices' which  have  Just 
arrived  from  the  secretary  of  the  .Cali- 
fornia Paris  Exposition  Commission  of 
1300,  Varnev  WJ  Gask.111,.  under  date  of 
August  2S,  the  "extra  pale  lager"  manu- 
factured at  the  above  brewery  was 
awarded  a  medal  and  certificate  By  the 
International  Jury  of  Awards. 

In  receiving  this  recpgnltlon.  from  -  'a 
world's  exposition,  where  the  best  pro- 
ducts of.  other  great  breweries  enter  .into 
competition,  the  Wieland  Brewery  people 
are  naturally,  highly,  piea'sed,  and.  Cali- 
fornia Joins  in  the.  rejoicing  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  industry  1b  being  carried  on 
in  her  chief  city. 

The  advice,  received  states  that  'the 
award  was  made  oh. the  strength  ot  the 
purity  an'l  flavor  of  the  beer,  points  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all  con- 
sumers of  the  beverage. 
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THE    NATIONAL    DRINK    OF    MEXICO 

BY    CLARA    SPAULDING    BROWN 


^-  N  no  country  of  the  world  can  be  found 
\  more  literal  followers  of  the  adjura- 
X  tion,  "Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry," 
than  in  the  land  of  the  Montezumas,  among 
our  brown-skinned,  liquid-eyed  neighbors  of 
the  South.  It  is  as  if  a  nation  had  adopted 
these  words  for  a  motto,  since  eating,  drink- 
ing and  merry-making,  with  only  so  much 
labor  intermingled  therewith  as  will  provide 
these  pleasures,  make  up  the  life  of  the 
average  Mexican,  in  connection  with  his 
zealous  devotion  to  the  saints,  his  adoration 
of  the  Holy  Mother,  and  the  reverential 
fervor  with  which  he  kisses  the  feet  of  the 
martyred  Christ.  Even  the  peon — a  semi 
serf  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Cortes, 
never  out  of  debt  to  his  employer — does  not 
strive  to  hasten  his  release  from  bondage, 
but  accepts  his  humble  lot  contentedly,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  numerous  feast  days 
observed  by  the  church  to  cease  from  toil 
and  enjoy  an  extra  ration  of  what  is  dearest 
to  his  palate.  His  bill  of  fare  is  limited,  but 
that  is  no  privation  to  him.  Were  he  a  ser- 
vant in  an  American  household  he  would 
reject  the  varied  dishes  served  the  family, 
as  less  appetizing  than  the  frijoles,  tortillas, 
chilis  and  native  fruits,  which  have  formed 
his  diet  since  babyhood;  but  he  would  take 
it  amiss  were  not  an  allowance  made  for 
his  daily  pulque. 

On  the  tables  of  the  rich  dons,  also,  you 
will  find  this  national  beverage,  whether  at 
lonely  haciendas  or  in  the  stately  homes  of 
the  capital  of  the  republic. 

At  the  dinner  of  Mexicans  of  quality, 
whether  it  be  public  or  private,  the  numer- 
ous courses  of  mysterious  composition  are 
accompanied  by  bottles  of  pulque,  and  the 
beverage  is  usually  kept  "on  tap"  in  well- 
to-do  households.  Its  use  is  not  confined 
to  men;  women  and  children  of  all  classes 
partake  of  it  with  their  meals  as  freely 
as  the  glass  of  water  is  consumed  in  our 


own  country.  You  come  upon  picturesque 
groups  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  squatting 
on  the  pavement  or  under  a  sheltering  por- 
tal; and  along  the  country  by-ways,  beneath 
some  verdant  tree  or  shrub,  you  see  women 
with  rebosos  draped  over  their  heads,  half- 
naked  little  children  and  swarthy  men  in 
coarse  white  cotton  trousers,  sandals,  and 
broad-brimmed  sombreros.  They  are  gath- 
ered about  a  few  earthern  vessels  that  have 
been  unpacked  from  a  basket  standing  near. 
These  vessels  are  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  pottery  that  was  made  by  the  na- 
tive races  whom  the  Spanish  conquerors 
found  occupying  the  land,  and  were  molded 
in  simple,  graceful  lines,  by  their  descend- 
ants of  the  present  day.  No  other  kind  of 
ware  is  used  in  the  homes  of  the  masses, 
which  remain  as  untouched  by  civilization 
as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago.  From 
one  basin  the  Mexican  takes  a  thin,  round 
cake  made  of  corn  ground  to  a  paste  on 
a  stone  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
Aztecs.  He  curves  the  tortilla  into  a  scoop 
and  deftly  inserts  it  into  a  dish  of  frijoles 
(stewed  colored  beans),  or  of  chili  con 
carne,  conveys  the  combination  to  his 
mouth  and  washes  it  down  with  a  copious 
drink  from  an  earthern  pot  of  pulque.  In 
like  manner,  the  members  of  his  family  en- 
joy their  feast,  and  would  not  exchange 
the  viands  for  the  most  elaborate  French 
menu. 

Pulque  is  unlike  any  other  liquor  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  remarkably  wholesome, 
and,  when  not  adulterated,  contains  only 
five  or  six  per  cent  of  alcohol,  about  the 
same  as  a  light  beer.  It  was  beloved  by 
the  Aztecs  and  their  predecessors,  and 
doubtless  ever  will  remain  the  popular 
drink  of  Mexico  and  of  that  country  alone, 
because  its  cheap  production  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  lands  of  ordinary  vegetation, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  exported.  To  the  sterile, 
sun-kissed  home  of  the  cactus  one  must  go 
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for  the  peculiar  plant  which  gives  up  its 
life  that  the  thirsty  may  drink  their  fill  of 
a  cup  that  both  cheers  and, 
sometimes,  inebriates.  This 
plant  is  the  Agave  Ameri- 
cana, or  great  aloe,  known  in 
Mexico  as  the  maguey,  and 
erroneously  termed  the  cen- 
tury plant  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  an  impres- 
sion that  it  attains  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years  before 
blooming.  It  is  seen  in  a 
dwarfed  condition  among  the 
botanical  gardens  of  northern 
states,  a  pigmy  in  comparison 
with  the  size  and  vigor  of 
the  plant  in  its  natural  habi- 
tat. It  is  indigenous  to  Mex- 
ico, abiding  on  the  high  lands 
of  the  great  central  plateau, 
seven  thousand  feet  or  more 
above  the  sea,  and  thriving 
best  in  volcanic  or  silicious 
soil.  No  locality  is  too  arid 
for  its  sustenance  in  a  wild 
state  and  therefore,  when 
cultivated,    as    it    is    in    vast 


fields,  it  requires  no  irrigation  and  but  lit- 
tle   attention   up   to    the   time   when    it   is 
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The  Mountain  Maguey. 


ready  to  yield  a  revenue. 

The  early  Toltecs  under- 
stood the  many  valuable 
properties  of  the  maguey  and 
put  the  plant  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  uses.  There  is  a  fable 
connected  with  tne  origin  of 
pulque.  A  Toltec  noble, 
uamed  Papantzin,  it  is  said, 
discovered  that  a  delectable 
drink  could  be  made  from 
the  sap  of  the  maguey,  and 
sent  some  of  the  liquor  to  his 
king,  Tecpancaltzin,  selecting 
for  its  bearer  his  beautiful 
daughter,  Xochitl,  the  pride 
of  all  the  country  round 
about.  The  monarch  was  de- 
lighted with  both  the  bever- 
age and  the  maiden,  and  re- 
tained Xochitl  a  willing  cap- 
tive. In  after  years  their  ille- 
gitimate son  was  placed  upon 
the  throne.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  many  troubles  for 
the  Toltecs,  in  the  year  1000, 
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and  led  to  their  extinction,  even  as  to  women 
and   drink   are   attributed   most  of  the   dis- 


In  a 
hollow 


Street  in  City  of  Mexico,   Draped  for  Independence  Day 

asters  of  the  present  era.  The  Indians  clung 
to  their  drink,  however,  and  its  consump- 
tion gradually  increased.  The  Aztecs  called 
the  plant  metl,  and  the  liquor  neutli  and 
cotli. 

The  maguey  is  a  stately  plant  and  a  colos- 
sal one,  so  well  armored  that  it  must  be  ap- 
proached with  caution.     Its  trunk  consists 
of     a     conical-shaped     bulb     about     twenty 
inches   long   by   twelve    inches    wide,    from 
which  roots  take  a  firm  hold  in  the  earth 
and   long,    tapering   leaves     curve     upward, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet.  Large  plants  have 
from  thirty  to  fifty  of  these 
thick,  gigantic  leaves,  meas- 
uring ten  or  twelve  inches 
across  in  their  widest  part. 
They  taper  to  a  sharp  point 
and  along  their  edges  are 
numerous      thorns      which 
ruthlessly   tear   or   scratch 
anything    brought    in    con- 
tact with  them.     The  color 
of    the   plant    is   a    bluish 
green,    often   mottled   with 
purple  or  crimson  blotches. 
It  blooms  when  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  old,   send- 
ing    up      a     green     stalk 
twenty-five    or    thirty    feet 
high,  which  throws  out  an 
immense    cluster    of    fra- 
grant yellow  flowers  worth 
going  far  to  see  and  rarely 


met  with,  because  only  stray,  uncultivated 
plants  on  remote  deserts  are  permitted  to 
bloom. 

Every  pulque   farm   em- 
ploys   a    man,    called    the 
tlachiquero,   to   watch  the 
magueys     for     their     first 
sign  of  sending  forth  the 
central     shoot.       He     be- 
comes   so    expert   that   he 
can    determine    the    exact 
day    when    the    blossoms 
are  due,  and  then  he  care- 
fully    pushes     aside     the 
prickly    leaves    and    gets 
close      to      the      corazon 
(heart)    of  the  plant,  car- 
rying with  him  a  machete, 
metal  scraper  and  a  long 
gourd,    called    an    acojote, 
besides      a      queer-looking 
bag  made  of  whole  pigskin  slung  over  his 
shoulder.     With  his  machete  he  cuts  away 
the  flower  stalk  and  slices  off  the  top  of  the 
corazon.    The  bulb  consists  of  a  juicy  vege- 
table substance  and  he  hollows  it  out  with 
the  scraper,  then   bends   one   of  the   broad 
leaves  over  the  cavity,  forming  a  lid  to  the 
cup,   weights    it    down   with     a    stone    and 
passes  on  to  the  next  maguey  that  is  in  the 
proper  state  for  treatment. 

few  hours  he  returns  and  finds  the 
full  of  a  clear,  greenish  liquid,  the 
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sap  of  the  plant.  It  is  called  agua  miel,  or 
honey  water,  the  principal  ingredients  be- 
ing glucose,  sugar  and  water.  It  has  a  bit- 
ter-sweet flavor  and  an  herbaceous  odor, 
and  froths  when  shaken.  Before  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  as  harmless  as  new  cider. 

The  tlachiquero  places  the  small  end  of 
the  acojote  in  the  sap,  and  applies  his  lips 
to  an  aperture  at  the  other  end,  the  instru- 
ment acting  as  a  siphon  and  soon  absorb- 
ing the  liquid,  which  is  emptied  into  the 
pigskin.  The  remaining  pulp  is  then  thinly 
shaved  in  its  center,  to  stimulate  a  further 
flow  of  sap,  and  the  cup  is  covered  and  left 
as  before.  This  operation  is  repeated  for 
three  or  four  months,  until  the  plant  is 
exhausted  and  ready  to  perish,  when  the 
leaves  once  so  defiantly  erect,  repelling  all 
intruders,  droop  to  the  ground  and  fade  to 
a  dingy  brown  hue.  The  effect  is  the  same 
when  the  maguey  blossoms,  it  dies  after 
the  flowers  have  withered,  never  blooming 
but  once.  The  man  gathers  all  the  agua 
miel  that  he  can  carry,  or  loads  a  burro 
with  pigskins  hanging  full  on  either  side, 
and  departs  for  the  building  on  the  hacienda 
that  is  devoted  to  the  brewing  of  pulque. 
In  the  tinacal  (distillery)  are  cowhide  vats 
in  a  framework  of  poles  which  receive  the 
sap,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
pulque  that  has  been  allowed  to  ferment 
about  two  weeks  and  acts  like  the  "mother" 
in  vinegar,  producing  fermentation  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  liquid  now  looks  like  stale  milk,  and 
is  expeditiously  marketed,  for  it  spoils  after 
twenty-four  hours.  Indeed,  all  records  prove 
that  everyone  not  "to  the  manner  born" 
is  firmly  convinced,  on  being  introduced  to 
pulque,  that  it  is  spoiled.  The  peculiar 
quality  in  it  is  indescribable  which  causes 
every  stranger  to  pronounce  it  vile  as  he 
makes  a  wry  face  over  a  mouthful  and  puts 
from  him  the  malodorous  cup.  The  same 
individual,  if  he  stays  in  the  land  of  the 
maguey  a  month,  ten  chances  to  one,  will 
relish  daily  quaffs  of  the  beverage  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  rejoice  the  heart  of  every 
Mexican  who  witnesses  it.  To  the  native, 
pulque  is  nectar  fit  for  the  gods,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  the  antipathy  of  for- 
eigners to  it  is  overcome.  In  this  respect, 
it  seems  more  potent  than  any  other  liquor 
known  to  man.  It  is  more  palatable  when 
procured  at  or  near  a  hacienda  where  it  is 
made  than  if  bought  in  the  City  of  Mexico 


or  other  markets,  as  every  hour  accentuates 
its  distinctive  smell  and  taste.  It  bubbles 
with  freshness,  is  cooling,  restful  to  the 
weary  and  provocative  of  slumber,  hence 
a  popular  "night-cap."  Doctors  recommend 
it  for  biliousness  and  it  is  beneficial  in  kid- 
ney disorders. 

The  consumption  of  pulque  throughout 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
country,  (it  is  not  brewed  in  northern  Mex- 
ico), is  enormous,  reaching  75,000  gallons  a 
day  in  the  City  of  Mexico  alone,  where 
250,000  of  the  350,000  inhabitants  -are  said 
to  drink  it  in  preference  to  water.  The  man 
uey  planter  receives  eight  cents  per  gallon, 
less  than  four  cents  of  United  States  money, 
and  the  retail  buyer  pays  about  twice  that 
sum,  no  man  who  earns  a  few  cents  a  day 
being  too  poor  to  indulge  in  his  favorite 
drink.  Yet  the  owners  of  the  plantations 
acquire  large  fortunes.  Each  hectare  (two 
and  one-half  acres)  is  set  to  1600  or  more 
plants,  and  each  plant  yields  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  gallons  of  sap;  therefore,  after  allow- 
ing for  waste,  the  profit  of  such  a  plot  of 
ground  is  over  $15,000,  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  averaging  $500  an  acre  per  year. 
There  is  a  long  period  of  waiting  for  the 
first  crop,  so  the  farmer  must  have  other 
means  of  subsistence  during  that  time,  but 
the  harvest  is  continual  thereafter,  for 
when  starting  the  plantation,  the  land  has 
been  subdivided  into  twenty  sections,  and 
the  magueys  set  successively,  each  spring 
and  fall,  until  the  whole  ground  is  occupied, 
so  that  plants  are  always  maturing.  After 
one  of  them  has  yielded  all  its  sap,  it  is  re- 
moved without  delay,  and  a  younger  one 
takes  its  place,  springing  from  the  roots  of 
the  old  maguey,  and  requiring  no  cultiva- 
tion; thus  there  is  never  any  break  in  the 
rows. 

Great  fields  of  magueys  surround  Quere- 
taro,  the  interesting  and  beautiful  city 
where  Maximilian  was  captured  and  met 
his  tragic  end.  High  up  in  the  mountains 
that  separate  Toluca  from  the  fair  valley  of 
Anahuac,  in  which  the  City  of  Mexico  lies, 
are  hundreds  of  little  patches  owned  by  the 
Indians,  utilizing  a  bit  of  level  ground  or 
clinging  to  steep  hill-sides,  or  a  half  dozen 
specimens  surround  the  hovel  of  the  poor. 
The  most  famous  home  of  the  maguey,  both 
in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state,  is  on  the 
plains  of  Apam,  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
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the  city  of  Mexico.  Long  trains  loaded  with 
pigskins,  called  pulque  trains,  ply  daily  be- 
tween this  valley  and  the  capital,  and  the 
traffic  is  very  profitable  to  the  railroad. 

The  Government,  also,  has  an  interest  in 
this  home  product,  the  internal  revenues 
on  pulque  yielding  upwards  of  $750,000  an- 
nually. Pulque  rias,  the  shops  in  which  the 
drink  is  sold,  are  well-regulated,  being 
closed  by  law  at  6  p.  m.,  except  on  occasions 
of  special  license,  as  the  night  of  September 
15th,  each  year,  when  the  anniversary  of 
Mexican  independence  is  hilariously  cele- 
brated. Unfortunately  the  beverage  is 
sometimes  adulterated  after  it  reaches  the 
markets  with  an  extract  of  jimson  weed, 
and  converted  into  a  maddening  intoxicant. 
It  is  preferred  in  this  condition  by  some  of 
the  lower  classes  and  causes  crime  and 
misery.  The  authorities  have  several  times 
interfered  but  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
prevent  such  tampering  with  a  naturally 
mild  liquor. 

In  the  little  State  of  Tlaxcala,  seldom  vis- 
ited by  Americans — albeit  the  first  pulpit. 
from  which  the  Protestant  religion  was 
preached  on  this  continent — may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  grand  old  churches  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State — a  quaint  custom  of  early 
times  is  still  observed  on  the  pulque  plan- 
tations .  It  is  known  as  El  Dia  de  la  Santa 
Cruz,  "the  day  of  the  Holy  Cross."  Through- 
out the  year,  a  large  cross  stands  in  the 
fields,  for  the  Indians  of  Mexico  are  deeply 
religious  and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  guardian  over  their  crops.  This  is  deco- 
rated on  the  day  devoted  to  its  worship  with 
huge  round  flowers  woven  from  the  leaves 
of  the  mountain  maguey,  a  smaller  species, 
whose  white  roots  are  used  for  the  petals. 
Early  in  tne  morning  they  carry  it  to  thfc 
distillery,  bareheaded  and  singing  a  hymn, 
and  set  it  up  on  a  post,  while  boys  set  off 
firecrackers  in  strings,  like  those  employed 
by  the  "heathen  Chinee'  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits.  Toward  night  a  procession  of 
tlachiqueros  arrive,  their  burros  loaded 
with  pigskins  adorned  in  the  national  colors 
red,  white  and  green,  and  further  decorated 
with  papers,  rags  and  streaks  of  paint  of 
gay  hues.  Then  the  agua  miel  is  poured 
from  the  sacks  into  the  vats  and  the  amount 
of  pulque  that  is  to  be  shipped  on  the  mor- 
row is  measured  and  recorded. 

As  darkness   settles  over  the  rank-smell- 


ing room,  the  cross  is  brought  in  and  set  on 
an  altar,  the  workmen  singing  lustily  a 
hymn  in  its  praise.  Here  it  is  supposed 
to  assure  a  good  flavor  to  the  fermenting 
liquor,  and  a  satisfactory  market.  The  sing- 
ers kneel,  pray  and  cross  themselves,  while 
bonfires  blaze  outside,  and  rockets  are  sent 
up  in  the  air.  Besides  this  general  celebra- 
tion, there  are  numerous  family  ones,  for 
which  the  altar  and  cross  are  freshly  dec- 
orated and  special  prayers  are  said. 

A  fiery  alcoholic  liquor  called  tequila, 
used  both  for  medicinal  purposes  and  to 
gratify  the  appetite  of  persons  who  like 
"something  strong,"  is  manufactured  from 
another  variety  of  the  maguey,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  pulque  plant.  Twenty-five 
hundred  of  them  can  be  set  to  the  acre. 
Drouth  makes  no  impression  on  it,  and  it 
can  be  raised  on  land  too  arid  for  any  other 
vegetation. 

The  State  of  Jalisco  is  the  most  extensive 
producer  of  tequila  in  the  Republic,  the 
largest  distilleries  being  forty  miles 
northwest  of  Guadalajara.  Each  one  of 
these  pays  the  Government  a  monthly  tax 
of  $500.  The  process  is  very  different  from 
that  which  results  in  pulque.  First,  the 
blades  of  the  maguey  are  stripped  off  with- 
in two  inches  of  the  corazon,  and  this  is 
sliced  off  just  above  its  roots.  The  bulb  is 
transported  on  the  backs  of  burros  to  the 
tinacal  or  distillery,  and,  as  it  weighs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
it  constitutes  a  heavy  load.  It  is  placed  in 
an  oven  and  thoroughly  roasted,  then  put 
in  a  separating  machine  which  extracts  ail 
the  liquor  contained  in  it  by  pressure.  This 
is  the  perfectly  clear  tequila;  it  improves  in 
strength  and  quality  the  longer  it  is  kept. 

Mescal  is  a  vicious  intoxicant,  produced 
from  the  maguey.  Its  manufacture  is  con- 
fined to  the  highest  inhabited  altitudes  of 
Mexico,  where  a  dwarfed  species  of  the 
plant  grows  and  yields  a  very  strong  sap. 

What  other  country  supports  a  plant  to 
which  can  be  attributed 

"  Comida,  bebida, 
Casa  y  vestido," 
in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  couplet,  meaning 
"Food,  drink,  house,  and  dress."  This  is  not 
an  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  maguey. 
Its  value  is  by  no  means  comprised  in  the 
revenue  that  is  received  by  its  owner  from 
the  sale  of  pulque,  tequila,  or  mescal.     The 
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leaves   of  the   lifeless,   up-rooted   plant   are  uses  long  before  the  Spaniards  came  to  the 

stripped  open,  revealing  a  mass  of  sinewy  country.    Innumerable  huts  are  thatched,  on 

fibres  which  require  but  a  simple  curing  to  sides  and  roofs,  with  the  broad,  thick  leaves; 

form  the  best  of  material  for  cordage,  from  the    dry    blades    serve    as    fuel;    the    sharp 

the  finest  thread  to  a  heavy  cable.     It  is  su-  spikes   in  which   the   leaves   terminate   are 

perior  to  the  Manila  hemp,  being  less  brit-  fashioned   into   needles   and   pins;    and   the 

tie,  and  needing  no  varnish  or  tar  to  pro-  roasted  meat  of  the  central  bulb  is  so  pal- 

tect    it   from    the    corrosive    action    of    salt  atable  that  even  the  better  class  of  Mexi- 

water.     Hammocks,  mattings,  brushes,  bag-  cans  relish  it.     Planted  close  together,  the 

ging,  mattresses,   carpets,  upholstery,   hats,  magueys  form  an  invincible  fence — an  item 

and    many   fancy   articles,   are   made   of   it,  of  value  in  a  country  which,  except  on  the 

and  the  finest,  shortest  fibre  is  an  excellent  low-lands  of  the  coast,  the  malarious  tierra 

paper  stock,  equal  to  the  best  linen  fabric.  caliente,  contains  but  little  timber.     To  rich 

The   refuse '  is   worked    up    into   a    common  and  poor  alike  the   maguey  is   a  Godsend, 

quality  of  paper.  and  is  prized  as  such  in  all  the  length  and 

The    natives    put    the    plant    to    manifold  breadth  of  the  land. 


THE    GHOST-TRYST. 


BY    WALLACE   IRWIN. 

Light  o'  the  moon  on  a  new  mound  falls, 
(Fresh  is  the  green  sod  over  his  head) 

And  one  is  anigh  who  forever  calls 

Ghostly  love  to  the  heedless   dead — 

Poor  little  wraith,  with    your  night-long  weeping, 

Plague  not  his  dreams,  he  is  sleeping,  sleeping. 

Back  to  your  grave  that  is  sunken  and  old  ! 

(Fresh  is  the  green  sod  over  his  head) 
Wraith  with  the  fair  face,  pure  and  cold, 

Wander  not  with  the  sinful   dead 
Wander  not,  like  a  blighted  thing, 

Over  the  new  dead  hovering. 

Wraith-voice  speaks  like  the  plash  of  tears, 

(White  glints  the  moon  on  the  new-made  mound) 

"Ah,  I  have  waited  these  many  years, 

Till  they  should  lay  him  under  the  ground. 

Waited — and  woe  for  the  tryst  I  keep, 

Death  that  is  calling  to  death  in  sleep." 


RLGIERS  to  most  of  us  even  ten  years 
ago  seemed  a  far  away,  almost  un- 
known land;  in  fact,  it  was  seldom 
visited  by  American  travelers,  but  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  English  and  French  inva- 
lids in  search  of  a  mild  climate.  But  now 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies has  made  the  southern  route  so  popu- 
lar, thousands  of  tourists  are  able  to  gather 
some  notion  of  the  beauty  of  the  wonderful 
bay  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  half  Ori- 
ental city  in  the  brief  call  the  steamer  al- 
lows them  to  make.  But  the  person  is  for- 
tunate whose  leisure  permits  a  long  sojourn 
in  this  old  city  on  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

In  one  of  the  white  villas  on  the  hills  be- 
yond the  city,  called  Mustapha,  which  one 
could  never  speak  of  without  recalling  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  the  Tailor,  we  found  a 
delightful  home,  an  old  Moorish  house  with 
a  beautiful  tiled  court  that  was  filled  with 
flowers  and  had  a  fountain  that  tinkled  mu- 
sically all  day  long.  The  rooms  had  been 
made  most  charming  by  our  English  hostess 
with  hangings  of  soft  rich  silks  and  with 
rugs  and  Oriental  bric-a-brac  and  furniture. 
From  the  lovely  terrace  of  the  garden  there 
was  a  view  of  Algiers  lying  white  and  glis- 
tening in  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  stretch- 
ing long  encircling  arms  about  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  bay  that  almost  robs  Naples  of 
its  title  of  "the  most  beautiful  in  the  world." 

The  city  is  exceedingly  picturesque  in 
situation  and  reaches  from  the  water's 
edge  in  a  huge  triangle  to  the  top  of  the 
steep  hill  crowned  by  the  ancient  citadel 
whose  rugged  walls  still  stand  guard.  Look- 
ing closer  upon  the  mass  of  houses,  they 
seem  to  tumble  over  each  other  down  to  the 


very  edge  of  the  sea. 

To  the  south,towards  the  great  Sahara, 
we  could  see  from  our  terrace  the  snowy 
Atlas  mountains  that  seemed  like  a  bank 
of  white  clouds  upon  the  horizon.  The  hill- 
sides near  by  were  covered  with  vineyards 
and  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
gleaming  through  the  green  foliage  were 
white  villas  that  once  belonged  to  rich 
Moors  but  now  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  English  and  French  who  make  Algiers 
their  winter  home. 

Our  garden  was,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
overrun  with  roses  in  bewildering  masses 
and  many  plants  that  with  us  never  attain 
their  full  perfection.  Pomegranates,  ba- 
nanas and  palm  trees  grew  side  by  side 
and  geraniums  with  their  wealth  of  scarlet 
blossoms  formed  the  hedges  along  the  way- 
sides. Every  country  road  has  a  bristling 
array  of  aloes  and  prickly  pear,  mignonette, 
daffodils,  candytuft  and  a  hundred  other 
plants  which  elsewhere  are  carefully  tended, 
but  here  grow  wild  in  the  meadows. 

Algiers  is  not  so  unchanged  as  its  neigh- 
bor ,Tangiers;  nor  has  it  the  history  and 
age  of  Cairo,  nor  yet  the  size  and  oriental 
character  of  Constantinople,  but  in  situation 
it  is  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  the  city,  if 
it  be  the  first  one  visited  on  the  southern 
shore  of  he  Mediterranean,  has  many  at- 
tractions for  a  winter  sojourn.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  Cairo,  and  while 
that  may  simply  be  a  boast  of  the  native,  it 
is  true  that  in  a  morning's  ramble  through 
the  town  representatives  of  every  European 
nation  may  be  seen  jostling  against  Moors, 
Tusinians,  Turks,  Jews,  Kabyles,  Bedouins, 
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Negroes   black   as   night   from   the   Soudan, 
and  tattooed  women  from  the  desert. 

The  streets  and  squares  present  ever- 
changing  scenes  with  their  motley  crowds. 
The  French  Zouaves  in  scarlet  uniforms 
mingle  with  the  white,  yellow,  blue  and 
green  costumes  worn  by  Arab  and  Jew  and 
make  brilliant  pictures  under  the  palms 
of  the  square  or  outlined  against  the  white 
buildings.  Arabs,  Moors,  Jews  and  French 
form  the  principal  population,  and  since  the 
French  occupation  in  1830  the  city  has  di- 


steps  until  a  level  place  is  reached,  then 
more  stairs  on  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean. 

Carriages  are  out  of  the  question  and 
though  donkeys  are  available  they  are  not 
a  very  agreeable  means  of  locomotion  be- 
cause other  donkeys  are  always  passing  up 
and  down,  laden  with  brush,  vegetables, 
merchandise  of  all  sorts,  or  refuse,  and  it  is 
anything  but  pleasant  to  have  them  rub  up 
against    one    at    the    sharp    angles    in    the 


Scene  Near  Algiers. 


vided  itself  into  two  portions,  one  given 
over  to  the  natives,  the  other  to  foreigners. 
Boulevards,  squares,  high  buildings,  hotels, 
cafes  and  large  shops  in  imitation  of  Paris, 
characterize  the  latter  division,  the  former 
is  the  old  and  thoroughly  Oriental  portion 
of  the  city. 

The  visitor's  interest  centers  naturally  in 
the  old  town,  where  the  streets  are  up  and 
down  hill  and  apparently  made  to  accom- 
modate the  houses  that  have  been  set  down 
at  randow  upon  the  hillside.  The  streets  are 
all   narrow    stairways     with    fifty    or   sixty 


streets.  Then  any  one  who  has  tried  com- 
ing down  broken  flights  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy  stairs  upon  a  donkey's  back 
will  afterward  prefer  to  walk,  for  the  sensa- 
tion is  unforgetable. 

The  streets  in  this  native  quarter  are  of- 
ten so  narrow  that  two  cannot  walk  abreast. 
The  sun  never  penetrates  their  shade,  and 
while  this  must  be  a  grateful  feature  in 
the  hot  months  it  is  very  conducive  to  filth 
and  bad  odors.  Fortunately  for  the  climber 
of  these  narrow  streets  the  view  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  fully  repays  the  fatigue  for 
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the  white  city  lies  at  one's  feet,  the  green 
hills  fading  into  the  distant  plains  and  the 
blue  sea  reaching  far  away  until  lost  in  the 
misty  horizon — a  sight  so  beautiful  in  color, 
so  varied  in  aspect,  that  it  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  that  crowns  the 
hilltop  was  for  centuries  the  palace  of  the 


be  huddled  up  in  a  corner,  hideous  in  filthy 
rags,  iron  rings  on  her  ankles  and  arms; 
great  hoops  in  her  ears,  selling  bread  and 
cakes  spread  on  the  ground  before  her.  in 
an  Arab  cafe  scarcely  eight  feet  square  a 
dozen  or  twenty  Arabs,  perched  on  the 
bench  that  surrounds  the  wall,  will  be  sip- 
ping  coffee,   while   another  group   plays  at 


Street  in  Algiers. 


Deys.  It  has  been  ruined  by  the  French, 
who  long  since  converted  it  into  barracks, 
but  the  dark  history  of  evil  deeds  done  in 
the  past  gives  a  sinister  interest  to  the 
grim  walls.  In  the  climb  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  these  narrow  zig-zaging  streets 
every  phase  of  the  curious  life  is  to  be  seen. 
Turning  a  sharp  angle  an  old  negress  may 


quoits.  Water  carriers,  with  pitchers  upon 
their  heads  of  the  same  form  used  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  call  out  as  they  pass  in  a  pe- 
culiar shrill  cry.  Dozens  of  muffled  women 
come  and  go  to  the  Mosque,  or  perhaps  a 
high  class  Moorish  woman  slips  out  of  her 
house  followed  by  her  negro  slave  on  the 
way  to  a  bath. 


Algiers. 
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Everywhere  along  the  streets  are  lazy 
young  Arabs,  clad  with  only  a  piece  of  sack- 
ing through  which  their  heads  and  naked 
arms  and  legs  protrude.  Kabyle  women 
with  their  tatooed  faces,  ugly  crea  aires 
from  the  borders  of  the  desert,  are  some- 
times met,  their  babies,  in  a  shawl  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  bobbing  comically  up 
and  down  as  the  women  march  stolidly 
along. 

The  houses  that  line  the  streets  seem  to 
be  all  alike,  ugly  plain  exteriors  with  no 
ornament  and  only  one  or  two  iron  latticed 
windows.  Occasionally  the  doorways  are 
arched  and  carved  slightly,  sometimes  with 
an  open  hand  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye,  a 
symbol  of  the  same  nature  as  the  jettatura 
so  well  known  in  Naples. 

We  were  anxious  to  visit  a  Moorish  house- 
hold, and  through  a  friend  it  was  made  pos- 
sible for  us  to  penetrate  beyond  the  for- 
bidden walls,  and  call  at  the  house  of  a 
Moor  who  had  four  wivef*.  After  walking 
through  the  labyrinthian  streets  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  vestibule  provided  with 
marble  seats  where  messengers  wait  and 
the   master   of  the   house   sits   and   smokes 


with  his  men  friends  when  the  women  are 
not  in  seclusion.  Beyond  this  vestibule  no 
man  dare  venture  unless  accompanied  by  the 
master;  instant  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  bold  intrusion.  No  Arab  would 
think  of  entering  a  neighbor's  house  unbid- 
den and  a  curtain  across  the  door  is  often 
a  sufficient  protection.  So  carefully  is  the 
privacy  of  women  respected  that  if  a  wife 
wishes  to  be  alone  she  need  only  set  her 
shoes  outside  her  door  and  even  her  hus- 
band will  not  intrude. 

From  the  vestibule  we  entered  the  court, 
the  principal  room  in  an  Oriental  house. 
Everything  is  done  to  make  it  beautiful  with 
fountain  and  flowers,  rugs  and  cushions. 
Surrounding  the  court  is  a  narrow  corri- 
dor more  or  less  decorated  with  marble  col- 
umns which  support  a  balcony,  often  lat- 
ticed so  that  women  of  the  family  may  re- 
main unseen  while  the  master  entertains 
his  guests. 

Opening  from  the  upper  and  lower  corri- 
dors are  several  extremely  small  rooms 
used    as    sleeping    chambers,    dining   rooms 
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and  kitchen,  though  judging  from  the  small 
arrangements  for  both  sleeping  and  eating, 
the  domestic  work  of  an  Arab  family  is 
very  limited.  There  was  one  bed,  but  so 
concealed  by  silken  scarfs  a,nd  embroideries 
that  it  evidently  was  only  intended  as  an  or- 
nament and  symbol  of  wealth,  for  everyone 
sleeps  upon  rugs,  or,  as  among  the  poor, 
one  very  long  blanket  serves  as  a  bed  for  a 
whole  family.  A  divan  may  be  seen  in  the 
court,  but  no  chairs,  as  rugs  and  cushions 
take  their  place.  A  narrow  stairway  leads  to 
the  roof,  where  during  the  daytime  wo- 
men have  undisputed  sway,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  look  over  the  housetops  and 
see  on  each  and  every  one  the  fluttering 
white  garments  of  the  women  as  they  lean 
over  parapets  chattering  with  their  neigh 
bors  as  so  many  birds  might  have  done. 

All  the  houses  are  constructed  after  this 
fashion.  As  some  one  says,  they  make  a 
hole  first  and  build  around  it,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  amount  of  ornament  the 
rich  can  supply. 

Our  Moorish  hostess  was  waiting  to  re- 


ceive us  and  she  smiled  a  pretty  bon  jour 
madame,  for  some  of  the  women  have 
picked  up  a  few  words  of  French.  A  row  of 
slippers  was  outside  the  doorway,  for  an 
Arab  thinks  a  carpet  far  too  sacred  to  be 
desecrated  by  leather.  We  looked  at  our 
buttoned  boots,  but  a  glance  assured  us 
they  would  be  tolerated  and  we  entered 
the  court,  which  was  decorated  half  way  up 
the  walls  with  exquisitely  beautiful  blue 
tiles  and  the  floor  covered  with  inlaid 
marbles. 

The  oldest  wife,  about  thirty,  received  us, 
but  the  other  three  soon  appeared.  All 
were  dressed  in  the  same  fashion;  wide  bro- 
caded silk  trowsers  gathered  full  at  the 
ankle,  allow  cut  sleeveless  jacket  heavily 
embroidered  and  worn  over  a  white  muslin 
or  silk  waist  with  flowing  sleeves  that 
greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  round 
brown  arms  that  were  loaded  with  bracelets 
and  bangles.  About  the  neck  were  chains  of 
coins  and  colored  beads  and  on  the  ankles 
silver  and  gold  rings  that  tinkled  as  they 
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moved.  Their  hands  were  soft  and  plump 
with  their  nails  stained  red.  It  is  only 
while  the  women  are  young  and  middle  aged 
that  they  are  so  gaily  dressed.  As  their 
personal  charms  disappear  they  have  only 
plain  and  even  shabby  clothing  provided. 

The  women  of  this  household  were  es- 
pecially fine  looking  and  were  not  disfigured 
as  many  are  by  the  teeth  grown  black  from 
smoking.  They  showed  us  to  the  divan, 
where  we  sat  surrounded  by  the  four  wives 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Thei-* 
faces  were  bright  and  attractive,  yet  they 
were  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  world 
and  of  life  as  little  children.  They  exam- 
ined our  clothes,  and  our  gloves  were  a  curi- 
osity. They  seemed  to  pity  us  for  our  un- 
jeweled  ringers  and  plain  gowns — "so  long, 
too,  about  the  feet."  They  seemed  happy 
and  laughed  and  chattered  over  our  Eng- 
lish customs,  for  America  was  beyond  their 
poor  little  brains  to  comprehend. 

Coffee  was  served  in  dainty  cups  in  sil- 
ver standards,  and  then  our  glimpse  of  high 


life  in  an  Arab  household  was  over.  We 
could  not  but  wonder  how  the  four  walls 
could  hold  in  peace  the  several  wives  and 
the  various  sets  of  children.  The  eldest 
wife  said  they  were  all  good  friends,  but 
shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  said  it. 

Arab  women  are  not  believed  to  have  a 
soul;  so  no  effort  is  made  to  educate  them. 
They  hardly  know  their  age,  and,  if  poor, 
are  drudges  to  be  beaten  and  abused.  If 
they  are  pretty  and  rich  they  are  simply 
playthings  and  slaves.  They  are  permitted 
to  go  to  the  Mosque  often,  but  the  only  re- 
creation of  a  thoroughly  respectable  woman 
is  to  visit  the  cemeteries.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
sight  to  see  hundreds  of  the  white  muffled 
figures  flitting  through  the  streets  from, 
every  direction  on  Friday  morning.  In  the 
cemeteries  they  remove  their  veils  and  seem 
as  happy  as  children,  eating  nuts,  visiting 
with  friends  and  playing  with  their  babies 
upon  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. A  fierce  looking  Arab  guards  the  ceme- 
tery gate,  but  on  one  occasion  he  quitted  his 


An  Algerian  Jewess  (Dancing  Girl.) 
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post  for  an  instant  and  several  curious  Eng- 
lishmen entered,  creating  the  wildest  ex- 
citement for  a  few  moments.  Some  of  the 
women  were  scandalized,  others  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  being  observed. 
There  never  was  a  more  amusing  sight  than 
the  irate  guardian  of  the  sacred  gate  chas- 
ing the  intruders  about  the  ground  amid  the 
shrill  laughing  and  scolding  of  several  hun- 
dred women. 

Of  the  hundred  Mosques  once  in  Algiers 
but  six  remain,  and  these  are  spoiled  by 
"improvements."  It  is  a  picturesque  sight 
to  see  the  white  robed  figures,  men  and  wo- 
men kneeling  on  the  floor  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  Mosque,  and  one  has  only  to  observe 
the  people  to  be  convinced  that  even  Mo- 
hammedanism is  better  than  no  religion,  for 
without  the  order  to  pray  forty  times  a  day 
the  people  would  die  from  sheer  inaction, 
and  at  least  their  religion  demands  fre- 
quent ablutions. 

The  Algerian  shops  and  bazaars  are  full 
J  of  interest.  Though  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Cairo  and  Con- 
stantinople, they  are  very  attractive  to  the 
traveler  who  first  visits  an  Eastern  city. 


The  Arabs  are  inordinate  liars  and  after 
a  few  days  spent  in  the  shops  one  is  quite 
prepared  to  believe  the  legend  that  when 
Satan  came  to  earth  with  seven  bags  of  lies, 
he  fell  asleep  in  Arabia,  and  a  native  untied 
the  bags  and  all  the  lies  intended  for  the 
universe  escaped,  and  so  the  Arab  cannot 
tell  the  truth  if  he  would. 

The  Moors,  a  European  name  for  Arabs, 
are  often  singularly  handsome  men  whose 
fine  figures  and  faces  are  well  set  off  by  a 
very  picturesque  dress.  Those  in  the  native 
regiments  are  especially  attractive  and  in 
painful  contrast  to  the  poor  class,  who  are 
filthy  and  lazy  and  diseased. 

The  Jews  form  a  not  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Algiers,  and  occa- 
sionally one  sees  a  fine  Semitic  face  that 
would  answer  for  a  patriarch,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  the  same  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  men  usually  wear  the  Moor- 
ish costume;  the  women  have  a  peculiarly 
ugly  one  of  their  own — large  crinoline,  a 
crude  imitation  of  India  shawl  and  the  head 
covered  by  a  black  silk  handkerchief  worn 
as  a  cap  and  apparently  glued  to  the  fore- 
head. 
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Algiers  has  its  theaters  and  military 
bands,  its  jugglers  and  dancing  dervishes, 
and  in  many  quarters  there  are  indications 
of  the  introduction  of  the  glaring  vices  of 
French  cities. 

There  are  many  picturesque  sights,  for 
example  the  long  caravans  of  camels  laden 
with  dates  that  file  into  the  city  from  the 
borders  of  the  desert.  The  harbor  is 
crowded  with  ship  from  all  over  the  world 
and  royal  yachts  often  drop  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  bay. 

There  is  much  social  life  among  the  for- 


eign population  and  the  great  ball  at  the 
Governor's  Palace  when  the  Sheiks  from 
all  over  the  province  come  in  all  their  splen- 
dor to  pay  their  respects  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  Government,  is  a  sight 
and  experience  to  be  long  remembered. 

Many  interesting  excursions  may  be  taken 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Algiers  and  in 
all  directions  there  are  little  tours  of  a  few 
days'  duration  that  add  variety  to  a  winter 


Moor  in   Government  Employ. 

spent  in  a  villa  overlooking  the  beautiful 
bay  and  the  white  city  of  the  dead  and  for- 
gotten days  of  Algiers. 


^~  T  was  the  eve  of  the  great  Trenton 
h  Stake  race  and  everything  on  the  card 
X  looked  to  have  a  show  and  was  being 
played,  except  Mediator,  the  entry  of  the 
Morrigan  Stables. 

Mediator  had  been  in  a  fast  class  in  his 
day,  but  now  the  speculating  public,  taking 
the  tip  from  the  knowing  ones,  shook  their 
heads  wisely  at  the  almost  unheard  of  odds 
which  were  being  offered  against  tne  old 
time  favorite. 

If  anyone  had  been  in  the  Morrigan  pad- 
dock that  afternoon  and  could  have  over- 
heard the  conversation  between  little  black 
Jake,  the  stable  boy,  and  old  Mediator,  who, 
although  unable  to  talk,  was  nevertheless 
comprehensively  responsive  to  the  black 
boy's  interrogatories,  perhaps  he  would 
have  taken  a  flyer  on  the  horse. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  as  the  boy  stroked  the 
shapely  limbs,  for  the  horse  rubbed  his 
nose  against  the  boy's  jacket  and  turned 
his  intelligent  eyes  upon  him  as  if  in  re- 
sponse to  his  queries. 

"Does  yo'  know,  honey,  dat  yo'  is  a  hun- 
derd  to  one  in  de  bettin'?" 

The  horse  uttered  a  low  whinny,  as 
though  he  understood. 

"Ah  kain't  see  why  yo'  should  be  dat 
odds;  am  yo'  gwine  ter  lose  dat  race  aftah 
yo'  promise  me  yo'  win  him?  Doan'  Ah 
show  yo'  fer  de  las'  munf  how  yo'  go  erlong 
easy  an'   hoi'   yo'   bref  till  yo'  need   him  ? 


Ain'  Ah  been  show  yo'  how  yo'  git  outen 
de  bunch  in  de  gitaway?  Ain'  yo'  show  me 
many  time  in  de  early  mornin',  when  no- 
body was  aroun',  dat  yo'  kin  beat  dem  oder 
sellin'  platers  a  block?  Dat  what  yo'  did, 
honey,  an'  Ah's  bin  a  savin'  mah  money, 
an'  Ah's  gwine  ter  bet  dem  ten  dollars  on 
yo',  shore;  an'  if  yo'  win  Ah's  gwine  ter 
make  a  lady  outen  my  old  brack  mammy. 
Ef  Ah  could  on'y  ride  yo'  mahsef  we  shore 
done  Ian'  dat  money." 

The  old  billiard  table  in  the  Loftus  Club 
was  surrounded  two  deep  that  night  with 
a  motley  assemblage  of  both  black  and 
white,  all  intent  on  wooing  the  favor  of 
the  goddess  who  presides  over  the  mystic 
combination  of  seven  and  eleven.  Jake,  the 
stable  boy,  had  been  a  spectator  for  some 
time,  his  eyes  glowing  and  his  hand  con- 
vulsively clutching  the  ten  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  had  patiently  scraped  to- 
gether to  bet  on  Mediator.  He  groaned  in- 
wardly as  each  successful  pass  was  made 
and  the  lucky  thrower  gathered  in  his  sil- 
ver harvest.  The  oft  reiterated  "come 
seven,  eleven";  "baby's  got  to  have  a  new 
shirt";  "mama's  got  to  have  a  new  pair 
shoes";  "dat  rent  got  ter  be  paid  ter-mor- 
rer,"  and  the  like  expressions  with  which 
the  superstitious  crap-player  invariably  ac- 
companies his  throw,  made  irresistible  mu- 
sic in  Jake's  listening  ears.  The  bright 
yellow  eagle  went  on  the  table. 

But  all  Jake's  extraordinary  expressions 
of  endearment  failed  to  coax  the  rebellious 
dice  to  yield  up  the  required  spots.  With 
stoical  infatuation,  he  watched  his  money 
decrease  until  he  had  his  last  fated.  Then 
a  sudden  recollection  of  the  horse  and  the 
promise  he  had  made — to  bet  the  ten  dol- 
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lars  on  him— struck  him  a  swift  blow  of 
denunciation.  It  seemed  to  him  a  case  of 
retributive  justice,  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  keep  the  promise,  and  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
morse x.e  cried,  as  he  twirled  the  dice  for 
his  last  tnrow,  "Mediator  got  ter  win  ter- 
morrer." 

The  players  started  and  laughed  as  this 
unheard  of  plea  rang  out,  but  the  laugh 
was  cut  short  when  the  dice  settled  and 
showed  a  six  and  a  five.  A  look  of  sublime 
confidence  overspread  Jake's  face  as  he  al- 
lowed his  stakes  to  stand  double,  and  he 
threw  the  bones  with  the  nonchalance  of  a 
certainty,  accompanied  by  the  magic  "Me- 
diator got  ter  win  ter-morrer."  Again  the 
dice  turned  up  a  five  and  a.  two — a  winner. 
There  was  some  little  stir  as  Jake  gathered 
in  the  spoils,  but  it  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  panicky  commotion  which  took 
place  when  he  made  his  fifteenth  pass.  He 
already  had  most  of  the  money  on  the  table 
and  those  who  still  had  money  refused  to  go 
up  against  Jake  and  his  seemingly  invincible 
talisman.  There  was  no  doubt  in  Jake's 
mind,  as  he  stuffed  two  hundred  and  sixty 
odd  dollars  into  his  pocket,  that  he  owed 
it  all  to  the  horse,  so  he  went  straightwith 
and  religiously  placed  the  ten  dollars  on 
him  and  carried  the  balance  triumphantly 
home  to  his  "ole  brack  mammy,"  who  re- 
ceived him  with  much  effusion  and  many 
pious  admonitions  aoout  gambling. 

Meanwhile  the  players  who  had  been  left 
behind  marveled  much  among  themselves 
at  Jake's  unprecedented  run  of  luck,  but 
more  at  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  words 
he  had  used,  and  these  gradually  resolved 
themselves  into  a  tip,  which,  together  with 
the  story,  spread  from  place  to  place  until 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  throughout 
the  sporting  district  and  regarded  by  the 
more  superstitious  ones  as  an  augury.  And 
that  is  why  old  Mediator  was  not  disgraced 
the  next  day  by  seeing  himself  posted  by 
the  bookmakers,  and  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  'lobster,"  for  the  bookies  couldn't 
understand,  or  stand,  the  sudden  rush  of 
money  that  went  up  on  the  long  odds,  so 
they  hastened  to  lower  them,  and  were  even 
reluctant  to  take  money  at  the  figure  they 
were  compelled  to  hold  him  at  in  order  to 
sustain  the  favorites. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  race  Mr.  Mor- 
rigan,  in  company  with  a  friend,  was  in  the 


paddock   overlooking   Mediator   and   discus- 
sing his  chances. 

"He  looks  fit  enough  to  go  up  against  any- 
thing," said  the  friend. 

"  That 's  what  he  does,"  said  Morrigan 
"and  if  I  only  had  his  old  jockey,  Riggett, 
to  ride  him,  I'd  lay  odds  on  him  for  a  win- 
ner. Nobody  ever  understood  that  horse 
like  Riggett,  but  since  he  died  the  horse 
don't  seem  to  take  kindly  to  anyone  else, 
kind  of  sulky  like." 

At  this  moment  Jake  appeared,  his  coal 
black  face  beaming.  He  pulled  joff  his  cap 
deferentially  and  said: 

"Mawnin',  Mars  Morrigan." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  horse  craned 
his  head  around  and  gave  a  low  whinny  of 
recognition  and  welcome. 

"What  are  you  grinning  about,  you  young 
rascal?"   asked   Mr.    Morrigan. 

"Has  yo'  been  look  at  de  books  dis  maWn- 
in',    Mars    Morrigan?" 

"No,  what  about  it?" 

"Yestiday  dat  hoss  was  a  hunderd  to  one, 
an'  Ah  dun  put  ten  dollars  on  him.  Ah 
reckon  dat  bet  skeered  de  bookies,  fer  de 
best  yo'  can  git  dis  mawnin'  is  nine  ter  one." 

Morrigan  turned  toward  his  friend  in- 
quiringly. "How  do  you  account  for  that?" 
said  he. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  laughingly  replied 
his  friend  /'unless  the  boy  himself  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Haven't  you  heard  what  he 
did  last  night?  No?  Well,  the  story  is 
going  around  this  morning  that  he  played  a 
crap  game  to  a  standstill  last  night  and  that 
he  made  fifteen  consecutive  passes,  but  the 
funniest  part  of  it  was  that  he  coaxed  the 
dice  with  the  words  'Mediator  got  ter  win 
ter-morrer.'  They  say  that  it  is  being  used 
as  a  tip  and  has  plenty  of  backers.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  any  to  see  the  horse 
even  money  before  the  race." 

Morrigan  turned  suddenly  to  the  boy.  "Is 
that  so?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sah,"  the  boy  replied. 

"What  made  you  say  those  words?" 

"Well,  yo'  see,  Mars,  de  hoss  done  prom- 
ise he  win  dat  race,  an'  Ah  done  promise 
him  dat  I's  gwine  back  him  fer  ten  dollars, 
an'  when  I  los'  in  de  crap  game,  Ah  'member 
Ah  ain't  kep'  mah  promise  to  de  hoss.  Ah 
feel  mighty  mean,  an'  Ah — Ah  doan'  know, 
sah,  dem  words  jess  come  natchul  like,  an* 
Ah  win." 
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"You  say  the  horse  promised  you  that  he 
would  win;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
How  could  he  promise  you?" 

The  boy  knew  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
unwarranted  liberties  with  the  horse  when 
he  had  taken  him  out  for  his  early  morning 
exercise  and  had  in  fancy  run  and  re-run  the 
race,  unobserved,  over  the  course,  coaching 
him  in  what  he  deemed  the  proper  man- 
ner. So  he  now  stood  abashed,  fearing  Mor- 
rigan's  displeasure. 

"Come,  come,  why  don't  you  answer?" 
The  boy  nesitatingly  confessed  how  he 
had  trained  the  horse  to  get  away  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  how  to  creep  out  of 
the  bunch,  and  how  to  run  low  and  easy 
until  he  came  into  the  stretch;  "an'  den" — 
the  boy  became  transfigured,  his  black  eyes 
snapped,  his  even  teeth  clenched,  his  body 
and  arms  became  tense  and  strained  as  he 
leaned  forward,  forgetful  of  his  surround- 
ings, one  foot  keeping  time  on  the  floor — 
"an'  den  Ah  whisper  in  he  ear,  'am  yo' 
gwine  win  dat  race?'  " 

The  boy's  foot-beats  increased  to  a  stam- 
pede. "Glory,  Mars,  see  him  go!  Gor  a 
mighty,  Mars,  he  pass  dem  oder  hoss  like 
dey  wuz  er  post;  he  beat  dat  race  five  lenks, 
shore.    Hooray,  he  win:" 

The  men  uttered  a  shout  as  the  boy 
straightened  up,  trembling  with  excitement. 
"Dat's  how  he  promise  me,  Mars  Morrigan," 
he  said. 

Morrigan  darted  forward  and  impulsively 
seized  the  boy's  hand.  "By  Heaven,  Jake," 
he  cried,  "I  believe  you  could  win  out  on 
him  and  I'll  back  it.    Will  you  ride  him?" 

Jake  danced  about  in  a  frenzy  of  delight. 
"  'Deed  Ah  will,  Mars;  'deed  Ah  will.  Gord 
bress  yo',  sah."  And  he  ran  to  the  horse's 
head,  where,  amid  darky  expressions  of 
rapture,  he  told  the  good  news  to  the  horse, 
who  seemed  to  know  all  about  it. 

There  was  little  else  talked  of  in  the 
grand  stand  and  betting  ring  that  afternoon 
when  it  became  known  that  a  stable  boy 
was  going  to  ride  Mediator,  and  many  as- 
tounding tales  were  afloat  as  to  the  reason. 
Mr.  Morrigan  vouchsafed  no  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  many  inquiries  of  the  curious, 
but  this  only  served  to  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  put  their  own  construc- 
tion on  his  reticence. 

However  that  may  be,  when  the  bell  rang 
for  the  jockeys  to  weigh  in,  there  wasn't  a 


bookmaker  in  tbe  ring  that  would  take  a 
cent  of  Mediator  money.  The  mystery  of 
the  affair  lent  an  additional  interest  to  the 
race,  and  when  the  horses  lined  up  for  a 
start  there  was  not  an  eye  among  that  vast 
concourse  of  people  but  was  centered  on 
Mediator's  movements  and  his  little  black, 
crimson-suited  rider. 

It  was  a  fine  start.  Domingo,  one  of  the 
first  favorites,  went  off  in  the  lead,  with 
Damien  a  near  second.  The  rest  were  close 
in  a  bunch,  with  Mediator  apparently  badly 
pocketed.  But  suddenly,  no  one  saw  ex- 
actly how  it  was  done,  the  big  brown  horse 
shoots  to  the  outside  and  ahead.  His  long 
lithe  limbs  seem  scarcely  to  accelerate 
their  motion  as  he  quickly  closes  the  gap, 
until  he  is  presently  running  easy,  neck 
and  neck  with  the  second  horse.  A  cheer 
from  a  thousand  throats  greeted  this  maneu- 
ver, and  Morrigan  remarked  to  a  friend, 
"That  boy  will  make  the  best  jockey  the 
world  ever  saw." 

There  is  nothing  now  to  the  race  but  the 
three  leading  horses,  which  set  too  hot  a 
pace  for  the  field,  which  straggles  out  hope- 
lessly behind.  The  three  horses  reach  the 
half  in  unchanged  positions,  but  at  the 
mile  there  is  only  a  scant  length  between 
them.  As  they  swing  into  the  stretch,  Do- 
mingo looks  a  sure  winner,  running  free 
and  easy.  It  can  be  seen  that  Damien  is  out 
of  it,  for  he  is  running  heavily,  and  the  boy 
is  laying  on  the  bat  wildly,  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  hold  the  place. 

In  the  meantime  Mediator  has  crept  up, 
until  less  than  half  a  length  separates  him 
from  the  leader.  It  is  then  the  breathless 
spectators  see  the  little  black  boy  throw 
himself  far  out  over  the  withers  of  the 
horse.  There  is  an  almost  instantaneous  re- 
sponse. A  streak  of  brown  and  crimson 
shoots  past  and  under  the  wire,  almost  be- 
fore anyone  has  time  to  realize  it. 

But  the  mighty  roar  of  thunderous  ap- 
plause is  hushed  into  an  ominous  stillness 
a  moment  later,  when  it  is  seen  that  horse 
and  rider  are  both  down.  How  it  has  hap- 
pened no  one  can  say  positively,  but  the 
gallant  brown  horse  lies  perfectly  motion- 
less where  he  has  fallen.  A  huddled  up 
bunch  of  crimson,  further  on,  lies  also 
seemingly  lifeless. 

No!  For  while  they  look  the  little  fig- 
ure rises  weakly  to  its   feet,  takes   a  few 
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stumbling  steps  toward  the  horse,  and  falls  of   command   arrested  the    fleeting    senses 

to  the  ground  again,  but  crawls  feebly  on  for  a  moment;  the  black  eyes  opened,  and 

until  he  sinks,  with  arms  outstretched,  over  Morrigan,  listening  closely,  caught  the  faint 

the  horse's  neck.  est  whisper: 

Mr.  Morrigan  was  among  the  first  to  reach  "Seven,  'leven,  Mediator  got  ter  wm— " 
the  scene.     He  took  the  boy  gently  in  his  And  the  balance  of  the  sentence  was  fin- 
arms,  calling  his  name.    The  familiar  voice  ished  in  eternity. 


THE    VISION    VEILED. 

T.   R.    E.   M'lNNES. 

Sometimes  it  seems 

That  in  a  dim-lit  region  of  my  soul 'a  something  gleams 
A  something  like  a  memory— 
A  lovely  haunting  memory- 
Yet  it  hath  not  any  place 
In  the  past  that  I  can  trace; 

A  vision  't  is  that  ever  veils  the  secret  of  its  face. 

I  seek  in  vain 
The  wan  seraphic  splendor  of  that  vision  to]Vetain: 

For  it  stayeth  but  an  instant— 

Ah  !  that  deep  eternal  instant— 

When  uplifted  to  the  goal 

Of  all  being— perfect— whole-  - 
I     dream  that  God  is  passing  thro'  the  twilight  of  my  soul. 

And  when  'tis  o'er, 

My  hopes  and  fears  and  petty  cares  weigh  lighter  than  before: 

And  in  the  striving  of  the  world— 

The  never-ceasing,  cruel  world- 
One  thing  alone  seems  worth  to  me: 
To  win  and  evermore  to  be 

In  silent  high  communion  with  that  veiled  Deity. 
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\  I  /  HE  oft  reiterated  statement  that  there 
c)=={a  are  no  ruins  in  the  United  States  de- 

1  serving  of  the  serious  attention  of 
archeologists,  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
the  many  interesting  ancient  remains  scat- 
tered over  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and 
particularly  to  the  mysterious  structure 
called  by  the  Spaniards  "La  Casa  Grande ' 
(Great  House),  or,  in  accordance  with  their 
custom  of  attaching  to  all  the  works  of 
civilization  they  discovered  in  the  new 
lands  they  explored  the  name  of  the  Aztec 
Emperor  whose  realm  they  invaded  and  sub- 
dued, el  Palacio  del  Montezuma  (the  Palace 
of  Montezuma).  The  latter  title  has  not 
the   slightest  historical  warrant. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  extraordinary 
building,  which  is  situated  about  six  miles 
from  the  bank  of  the  Gila  river,  cannot  be 
questioned.  When  the  Spanish  first  pene- 
trated to  these  regions,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Pima  In- 
dians, who  then  as  now  occupied  the  sec- 
tion of  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  had 
no  tradition  as  to  its  builders;  nor  did 
neighboring  tribes  have  knowledge  of  any 
people  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  de- 
signed such  an  edifice.  This  leaves  room 
for  the  hypothesis  that  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  members  of  a  great  nation  which 
had  become  extinct  at  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  discovery  of  this  continent 
by  Europeans. 

The  first  white  man  of  note  of  whom  we 
have  any  record  as  visiting  this  and  other 
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prehistoric  ruins  of  Arizona  was  Father 
Niza,  who  in  1539  passed  through  this  sec- 
tion on  his  way  to  the  Zuni  settlement 
(which  the  Spaniards  then  supposed  to  be 
the  seven  Cities  of  Cobola  celebrated  in 
Aztec  legends)  and  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  his  travels. 

In  1540  Castenada,  the  historian  of  the 
Coranado  expedition,  describes  an  extensive 
ruin  near  the  Gila  river,  which  he  calls  in 
the  Aztec  tongue  Chichilticale  (Red-House), 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  Casa  Grande. 
But  the  color  would  seem  to  preclude  such 
a  conclusion,  for  he  states  that  the  struc- 
ture he  inspected  was  buiH  of  red  material, 
whereas  that  now  remaining  is  of  grayish 
concrete. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  the  Casa 
Grande  was  frequently  visited  by  Spanish 
explorers,  usually  missionary  priests,  all  of 
whom  agree  substantially  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  its  characteristics.  One  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  various  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  from  these  sources  is  that  of 
Father  Kino,  one  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries, who  labored  among  the  Indians  of 
this  region.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  an  extract  from  his  manuscript,  which 
has  never  been  printed  entire  but  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Monastery  Dolores,  to 
which  he  belonged  at  Jacatecas,  Mexico: 


"There  was  one  great  edifice,  with  the 
principal  room  in  the  middle  of  four  stories, 
and  the  adjoining  rooms  on  its  four  sides 
of  three  stories,  with  the  walls  ten  yards 
in  thickness,  of  strong  mortar  and  clay,  so 
smooth  and  shining  within  that  they  appear 
like  burnished  tables,  and  so  polished  that 
they  shine  like  the  earthenware  of  Puebla. 
At  the  distance  of  an  arquebus-shot  twelve 
other  houses  are  to  be  s  een,  also  half  fallen, 
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having  thick  walls,  and  all  the  ceilings 
burnt  except  in  the  lower  room  of  one  house 
which  is  of  round  timbers,  smooth  and  not 
thick,  which  appeared  to  be  of  cedar  or 
savin,  and  over  them  sticks  of  very  equal 
size  and  a  cake  of  mortar  and  hard  clay, 
making  a  roof  or  ceiling  of  great  ingenuity. 
In  the  environs  are  to  be  seen  many  other 
ruins  and  heaps  of  broken  earth  which  cir- 
cumscribe it  two  leagues,  with  much  broken 
earthenware,  plates  and  pots  of  fine  clay, 
painted  of  many  colors,  and  which  resem- 
ble the  jars  of  Guadalajara  in  Spain.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  a  city  of  this  body 
politic  was  very  large;  and  that  it  was  of 
one  government  is  shown  by  a  main  canal 
which  comes  from  the  river  from  the  plain, 
running  around  for  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  and  enclosing  the  inhabitants  of  its 
area,  being  in  breadth  ten  varas  (twenty- 
eight  feet),  and  in  depth  about  four  eleven 
feet),  through  which  was  directed  perhaps 
one-half  the  volume  of  the  river,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  serve  as  a  defensive 
moat  as  well  as  to  supply  the  wards  with 
water  and  irrigate  the  plantations  in  the 
adjacencies." 

Later  descriptions  agree  with  this  in  most 
particulars,  except  that  in  the  course  of 
more  than  three  centuries  the  moat  has 
dried  up  and  been  filled  with  debris,  the 
surrounding  buildings  crumbling  into  undis- 
tinguishable  decay,  and  the  main  structure 
becoming  more  and   more  a  ruin. 

The  Pima  Indians  informed  Father  Kino 
that  three  hundred  years  before  his  visit, 
which  seems  to  have  been  as  far  back  as 
their  traditions  extended,  the  ruins  were  m 
substantially  the  same  state  as  he  founJ 
them;    and    the    Navajos    stated    that   their 


ancestors  had  come  here  several  centuries 
previous,  and  described  them  as  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  even  then.  All  the  Indians 
in  this  section  possess  arts  unknown  in 
anything  like  the  same  perfection  among 
other  aboriginal  tribes,  such  as  the  build- 
ing of  adobe  or  concrete  huts,  the  weaving 
of  cloth,  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  fine 
feather  work,  and  picture  writing,  which  it 
seems  probable  were  derived  from  the  race 
who  built  the  Casa  Grande  and  other  similar 
structures. 

The  ruin  as  it  stands  to-day  occupies  a 
position  on  a  slight  elevation  in  a  great 
plain,  extending  for  many  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, surrounded  by  towering  mountains. 
The  soil  in  its  vicinity  differs  from  that  usu- 
ally found  in  that  country,  and  is  evidently 
formed  from  the  detritus  from  the  ruins 
that  formerly  encompassed  it.  The  Walls 
are  about  thirty  feet  in  height  and  five  in 
thickness.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral rooms  and  shows  traces  of  having  had 
at  least  tnree  stories.  The  central  apart 
ment  is  the  best  preserved  and  is  a  quadri- 
lateral, of  about  sixty-one  by  forty  feet  in 
dimensions.  On  the  north  and  south  ap- 
pear apertures  for  the  doorways,  otheropen- 
ings  having  been  evidently  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  time  and  the  elements.  There  still 
remain  patches  of  orange  red  cement,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  exterior  may  have  been 
once  covered  with  similar  preparations, 
justifying  Castenada's  description  of  it  as 
the  Red-House. 


Where  gold  drifts  free  upon  the  strand, 
And  glitters  in  the  noontide  rays. 


The  other  ship  was  laden  deep 
And  sober  hued  and  dull  and  slow 
But  met  the  waves'  exultant  leap 
And  cleft  them  with  a  stui  dy  blow. 
This    ship    sought    climes    where 

awaits — 
Not  gleaming  on  the  sunny  sand. 
But  where  'tis  wrested  from  the  fates 
By  daring  heart  and  toiling  hand. 
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They   sailed.     The  months   moved    slowly 

past, 
Months  given  to  the  stoim  king's  sport; 
The  homing  time  drew  nigh  at  last, 
And  when  the  ships  were  due  in  port 
But  one  came  o'er  the  harbor  bar 
And  anchor  dropped  with  merry  din — 
The  gay  ship's  timbers  diiftafar, 
The  dull  ship  brought  its  cargo  in. 
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Overland  Monthly. 
A    STRING    OF    PEARLS 


GERTRUDE    STANTON. 


ELIEVE   in  ghosts?     Why,   my 
dear    fellow,    what    a    question ! 
Who  believes  in  ghosts  in  these 
prosaic  days  ?  " 

"A  few  credulous  people  still,  I  fancy; 
more  than  you  suspect,  perhaps." 

"Ah !  you  think  so  ?  Well,  strange 
things  do  happen." 

The  speaker,  a  sturdy,  determined-look- 
ing man,  not  to  be  accused  of  believing 
in  anything  out  of  the  common,  one  would 
have  thought,  paused,  and  filled  his  pipe 
soberly. 

Crosby  gazed  curiously  toward  him,  but 
it  had  grown  dusky  while  they  talked 
together,  and  now  little  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished of  anything  in  the  room  except 
where  the  glow  from  the  grate  lighted  up 
objects  near  at  hand. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said.  "  That  hesitation  of 
yours  is  too  marked  not  to  prove  to  me 
that  there  is  something  interesting  be- 
hind. So  fire  away !  I  was  never  in  a 
better  mood  for  hearing  a  tale  of  the  un- 
canny." 

"Very  well,"  responded  the  Colonel, 
puffing  slowly  at  his  pipe.  "  I  have  never 
told  the  story  of  my  adventure.  Why, 
I  do  not  know,  unless  from  an  odd  feeling 
of  horror  which  has  clung  to  the  remem- 
brance ever  since,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
utter  skepticism  on  your  part. 

"  It  happened  years  ago,  when  I  was  up 

m  S investigating  an  old  will  case 

of  Lovejoy's.  The  small  hotel  was  full 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  every  nook  and 
corner  in  the  village,  owing  to  some  local 
affair  which  brought  in  the  inhabitants 
of  surrounding  counties,  and  the  landlord 
asked  if  I  would  object  to  having  a  bed 
made  up  in  an  old  house,  which,  though 
not  far  from  the  inn  itself,  really  stood  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Far  from  ob- 
jecting, I  was  delighted,  for  the  house  was 
a  picturesque  old  structure.  It  was  large 
and  stately,  and  though  deserted  and 
tumble-down,  showed  traces  of  superior 
workmanship.  Before  the  house  was  a 
sweep  of  lawn  and   some  fine  old  trees 


hardly  to  be  matched.  There  were  several 
of  the  out-buildings  usually  found  on 
these  old-fashioned  estates,  and  one  of 
these  seemed  to  have  been  used  formerly 
for  a  summer  kitchen.  The  place  was  still 
owned  by  a  family  named  Durant,  who 
had  been  abroad  for  many  years,  but  who 
preferred  evidently  to  retain  the  place,  as 
there  had  never  been  any  question  of  sell- 
ing it,  and  my  landlord  had  had  the  key 
and  the  nominal  care  of  the  property  for 
years. 

"  It  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that 
I  strolled  over  after  dinner,  or  rather  sup- 
per, and  took  possession  of  my  quarters, 
which  had  been  made  neat  and  comfort- 
able for  my  reception.  I  chuckled  to  my- 
self over  the  delicious  solitude  and  silence 
of  my  surroundings,  after  the  somewhat 
vulgar  noise  of  the  hotel  dining-room, 
and,  after  working  up  some  evidence  in 
my  case  and  smoking  my  pipe,  I  put  out 
the  lights  and  threw  myself  upon  the 
great  four-poster  in  secure  expectation  of 
a  tranquil  night. 

"  My  anticipations  were  not  fulfilled. 
The  moonlight  fell  directty  into  the  room, 
lighting  up  the  white  bed-curtains  and 
giving  them  a  spectral  appearance.  Di- 
rectly opposite  me  was  a  low  chest  of 
drawers,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  long 
mirror  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  and 
so  brilliant  were  the  moonbeams  that 
everything  in  the  room  was  distinguish- 
able in  the  glass,  even  to  the  waving  re- 
flections of  the  curtains. 

"  The  light  made  me  restless,  but,  while 
wishing  that  I  had  asked  for  some  dark 
draperies  to  veil  the  staring  panes,  I  fell 
asleep  at  last. 

"  It  must  have  been  midnight  when  1 
awoke  suddenly,  with  that  keen,  startled 
feeling  that  something  or  some  one  was 
in  the  room, — a  feeling  which  we  have  all 
experienced  at  times, — and  found  myself 
listening  breathlessly  for  something,  I 
knew  not  what.  The  next  moment  I  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  that  a  figure  passed  the 
bed,  and  as  I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow 
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the   sight  that  met  my  eyes  was  unex- 
pected, to  say  the  least. 

"A  young  girl  was  standing  before  the 
glass,  smiling  at  her  reflection  which  I 
could  see  distinctly,  while  she  wound  a 
string  of  pearls  about  her  neck.  A  lovely 
girl  she  was,  and  even  in  the  moonlight 
I  noted  the  short,  reddish-yellow  hair 
curling  on  her  neck,  the  softly  tinted  skin, 
fair  as  a  baby's,  and  the  large  brown  eyes 
which  were  wonderfully  soft  and  clear, 
and  rather  sad  in  expression. 

"  It  was  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  lay  and  watched  her  move- 
ments, as  she  tried  the  effect  of  the  pearls 
against  her  white,  rounded  throat,  or 
looped  them  among  her  thick  curls,  smil- 
ing and  twisting  herself  about  in  the  effort 
to  see  the  better,  with  a  girlish  vanity 
which  was  not  only  very  pretty  and  enter- 
taining, but  perfectly  natural — so  I 
fancied;  and  I  gazed,  fascinated,  at  the 
apparently  living  picture. 

"Finally  she  raised  her  hands  high 
above  her  head,  the  sleeves,  edged  with 
dainty  lace,  falling  back  from  the  white, 
dimpled  arms ;  then,  as  if  wearied,  she  gave 
a  faint  sigh,  and  flitted  from  the  room.  I 
say  flitted,  because  that  was  literally  what 
she  did.  She  did  not  walk  or  run,  but  sim- 
ply seemed  to  be  wafted  along,  as  the  wind 
blows  the  thistle-down  over  the  grass  in 
spring.  The  girl  had  looked  like  a  bright 
living  creature.  There  was  no  pallor; 
there  were  no  ghostly  garments.  But  it 
seemed  strange  to  me,  as  I  reflected  upon 
the  scene,  that  never  for  one  moment  had 
it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  it  could  be 
anything  but  a  hallucination  of  some  kind, 
— what,  even  my  philosophy  could  not  ex- 
plain. It  was  some  hours  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  my  nerves  in  any 
reasonable  degree;  in  fact,  dawn  was 
already  creeping  in  at  the  unshuttered 
windows  before  I  fell  asleep  again. 

"  The  next  day  I  asked  some  cautious 
questions  of  my  landlord,  but  he  had 
moved  here  from  a  distant  county  and 
could  tell  me  nothing  about  the  Durant 
estate  or  its  history,  or,  even  if  he  could, 
declined  to  discuss  the  subject. 

"  I  sat  up  late  that  night,  feeling  a 
curious  disinclination  to  retire,  mingled 
with  a  desire  to  see  my  fair  little  visitor 
again ;   but  at  length,  having  finished  mv 


work  and  finding  myself  at  loss  for  occu- 
pation, I  made  my  preparations  slowly, 
and  reluctantly  went  to  bed.     As  a  result 
of  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night  before, 
followed  by  a  long  day  in  the  open  air,  I 
was    very    tired,    and    in    spite    of    my 
endeavors  to  keep  awake  and  await  her 
arrival,  dropped  immediately  into  a  doze. 
It  did  not  last  long.     As  before,  I  awoke 
with  a  start  and  seemingly  looked  directly 
into  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  reflected  in  the 
mirror.      There    stood    the    same    dainty 
maiden,  clasping  and  unclasping  the  same 
string   of   shimmering  pearls.      She   was 
dressed  in  the  quaint  old  style  of  our  great 
grandmothers,  and  was  altogether  charm- 
ing from  the  crown  of  her  bright  curly 
head  to  her  dainty  pointed  slippers.    Her 
white  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow,  delicate 
lace  edged  the  square-cut  bodice,  and  she 
looked   as    adorable   as    one    of    Greuze's 
fascinating  portraits.      She   seemed  pre- 
pared to  study  herself  and  her  ornaments 
from  all  possible  points  to-night,  for  she 
turned  and  twisted  in  every  direction  and 
exhibited  a  bewildering  variety  of  grace- 
ful  attitudes,    now   and   then   making   d 
delicious    little    moue,    and    dropping    a 
courtesy  to  something  or  some  one  who 
seemed  to  stand  just  beyond  the  range  of 
my  vision,  though  I  eagerly  strained  my 
eyes  to  see. 

"At  length  I  grew  so  intensely  inter- 
ested that  in  order  not  to  lose  the  slightest 
movement  I  raised  myself  in  bed,  but  the 
sound  must  have  startled  her,  for  she  gave 
a  quick  glance  over  her  shoulder  and 
glided  as  before  from  the  room. 

"  '  Fool ! '  I  said  to  myself,  '  why  need 
I  have  frightened  her  away?  To-morrow 
night,  however,  she  shall  not  escape  me.  I 
will  follow  her,  and  learn  whether  she  be 
child  or  fairy,  or  the  maiden  of  a  dream.' 
"All  the  next  day  I  was  restless  and  out 
of  humor,  absent  and  inattentive  to  my 
case,  which  naturally  made  no  advance. 
I  easily  perceived  that  business  was  bound 
to  suffer  if  these  absorbing  nocturnal 
visits  were  to  be  kept  up  during  my  stay, 
and  speedily  resolved  to  solve  the  mystery, 
should  it  take  the  whole  summer  to  accom- 
plish it,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  that  without  delay. 

"About  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  after 
vainly    endeavoring    to    concentrate    my 
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thoughts,  I  pushed  my  papers  aside  in 
despair  and  threw  myself  fully  dressed 
upon  the  bed,  prepared  for  a  night  of 
vigilance,  but  my  eyelids  seemed  weighted 
with  lead,  and  notwithstanding  my  de- 
termination not  to  close  them,  I  did  so 
very  shortly.  The  town  clock  was  striking 
two  when  I  awoke,  and  the  sound  in  the 
still  summer  night  took  on  a  weird,  un- 
usual tone  that  made  me  shiver  and  then 
shake  myself  angrily  at  my  own  unmanly 
cowardice.  As  the  last  slow  stroke  died 
away,  the  girl  came  in  and  went  as  usual 
directly  to  the  glass.  I  dared  not  move 
for  fear  of  startling  her  again,  and  it 
must  have  been  fully  half  an  hour  that  she 
stood  there,  her  delicate,  slender  figure 
swaying  in  the  moonlight,  as  she  postured 
and  smiled  and  played  with  her  pearls. 
Suddenly,  with  a  mocking  little  courtesy, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  to  touch 
some  one,  then  flitted  to  the  door.  I 
sprang  up  noiselessly  and  followed  down 
the  corridor,  where  I  could  see  her  white 
dress  gleaming  through  the  darkness.  She 
stopped  a  moment  before  a  deep  window 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  then  went  on  down 
the  staircase,  through  the  lower  hall  and 
a  long  room  which  seemed  once  to  have 
been  a  library,  and  out — I  cannot  tell  you 
how.  I  only  know  that  I  opened  a  locked 
window  for  myself  and  hastened  after  that 
white  figure  still  floating  before  me  across 
the  lawn,  the  moonlight  bringing  out  the 
golden  tints  of  her  hair  and  making  her 
fair  face  still  more  fair.  By  the  old 
slimmer  kitchen  she  hesitated,  as  if  doubt- 
ful whether  to  enter,  but  finally  glided  in 
softly  and  noiselessly  as  ever. 

"  The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows  I 
could  see  the  whole  interior.  An  old  man 
crouched  on  a  chair  at  one  side  of  the 
huge  brick  fireplace,  which  held  a  few 
smoldering  embers,  his  hands  pressed  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  fast  asleep,  while  a  woman, 
still  older,  sat  opposite  him,  alternately 
knitting  a  few  stitches  on  a  gray  woolen 
stocking  and  wiping  her  eyes  on  a  grimy 
handkerchief.  As  the  young  girl  appeared 
in  the  room,  the  man  started  up  with  a 
frightful  scowl.  He  extended  his  hand 
for  the  pearls  still  about  her  throat,  but 
she  shrank  from  the  fiendish  face  thrust 
so  near  her  own;    and  then  followed  a 


scene,  sickening  in  all  its  details,  at  which 
I  seemed  compelled  to  gaze  like  one  in  a 
dream,  without  power  or  will  to  move, 
although  I  was  shaking  with  horror. 

"As  if  maddened  by  the  girl's  opposi- 
tion, the  man  caught  her  roughly  by  the 
arm,  endeavoring  to  snatch  the  pearls  from 
her  neck,  but  she  was  quick  and  active  and 
eluded  his  grasp.  She  grew  whiter  and 
whiter  as  I  watched  them,  and  was  about 
to  fall,  when  the  brute  seized  a  hatchet 
lying  near  and  brought  it  down  unerring- 
ly upon  the  childish  face  lifjted  towards 
him.  She  fell  forward  at  his  feet,  and  a 
stream  of  red  blood  stole  across  the  white 
sanded  floor  while  he  gazed  unmoved  at 
his  handiwork.  The  old  woman  crept  to 
his  side  and  tremblingly  laid  her  withered 
hand  upon  his  arm,  but  with  a  savage 
gesture  he  raised  his  weapon  once  more, 
and  she  too  lay  stretched  before  him  on 
the  floor. 

"  Stupefied  with  horror  I  saw  the  man 
begin  to  pry  up  some  of  the  hearth  bricks 
with  his  knife;  then,  even  while  I  was 
gazing,  the  whole  scene  faded  out  of  sight. 
The  room  was  dark  and  empty,  the  moon- 
beams glanced  through  the  open  doorway, 
and  I  fled  like  a  terrified  child — fled  from 
that  horrible  place  back  to  my  room, 
where  I  paced  the  floor  until  daylight. 

"  The  next  morning  I  determined  upon 
an  immediate  investigation  of  the  strange 
affair,  and  before  going  to  breakfast  re- 
traced my  steps  through  hall  and  library 
and  long  window  to  the  old  kitchen. 

"  Could  I  have  been  dreaming  the  night 
before  when  I  had  stood  upon  this  very 
spot  and  gazed  helplessly  at  that  fearful 
scene?  JSTot  a  trace  of  any  struggle  re- 
mained now.  There  was  no  blood  upon 
the  floor.  Cobwebs  hung  in  festoons  from 
the  ceiling,  veiled  the  corners,  and  tangled 
themselves  about  the  decrepit  remains  of 
furniture.  The  chimney  was  ruinous,  the 
fireplace  damp  and  moldy  from  recent 
rains.  Ants  were  running  lazily  along  the 
dusty  planks,  and  birds  had  built  nests 
under  the  rafters.  In  short,  it  looked 
exactly  as  any  deserted  and  decaying 
building  might  be  expected  to  look — 
neglected  and  commonplace. 

"  I  went  inside.  The  floor  resounded, 
and  the  rotten  planks  bent  .beneath  my 
weight.      Nothing   suspicious   was   to   be 
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seen;  but  as  I  stooped  over  the  hearth  I 
noticed  that  several  of  the  bricks  were 
loose,  and  taking  out  my  pocket-knife  I 
attempted  to  remove  one  of  them. 

"  But  no,  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will  go 
no  farther  alone.  I  will  send  for  a  work- 
man, on  pretense  of  having  lost  some- 
thing ; '  and,  turning  away  with  a  sense  of 
relief  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn  and  my 
coffee,  of  which  I  felt  greatly  in  need. 

"  '  Certainly,  certainly  ' ;  said  mine 
host,  when  I  tendered  a  request  that  he 
should  find  a  mason  for  me.  '  I  will  take 
Sam,  my  man,  and  we  will  go  together.' 

"  The  bricks  were  easily  removed.  Be- 
neath them  we  found — first,  a  magnificent 
string  of  pearls,  yellow  with  age;  next, 
two  skeletons,  one  evidently  that  of  a  tall 
woman,  the  other  slight  and  frail.  I  had 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  result  myself. 
I  knew  that  ghastly  vision  could  not  have 


been  sent  to  me  for  nothing." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  ejaculated  Crosby 
as  the  Colonel  paused.  "  What  an  ex- 
perience !  Did  you  never  account  for  it 
in  any  way?  Was  there  no  tradition  con- 
nected with  your  vision  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  believe  there  was  some  grew- 
some  legend  in  regard  to  the  apparition, 
but  it  was  rather  incoherent,  and  I  never 
cared  to  acquaint  myself  with  its  details. 
I  have  never  thought  of  the  place  since 
without  a  shudder,  and  you  can  well 
imagine  that  I  did  not  spend  another 
night  in  that  house. 

"  No ;  in  answer  to  your  question,  I 
do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  there  is  my 
story,  '  an  ower  true  tale,'  old  friend. 
Make  of  it  what  you  will." 

And  with  a  shrug  of  his  powerful 
shoulders,  Colonel  Danvers  filled  his  pipe 
.igain  and  changed  the  subject. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


BY    cJULIA     BOYNTON    GREEN. 

Time  slips,  love  stirs,  love  waxes,  love  doth  bloom; 
And  maids  still  wear  thy  blameless  crown,  O  tree 
Of  trees  !  but  for  the  most   unthinkingly. 
Why  not  syringa,  or  the  lilac's   plume, 
Or  white  rose  wreath,  or  jasmine,  in  the  room 
Of  orange  flowers?     The  chooser's  sapiency 
The  tree's  sweet  habitude  shall  prove  to  thee; 
Be  lessoned,  happy  bride  and  tender  groom. 


Moon  after  moon  the  orange  knows  no  rest; 
Love  hath  not  season.     Leafage  of  fond  thought, 
Flowers  of  soft  speech  and  golden  fruit  of  deeds 
Follow  in  tireless  sequence.     Therefore,  lest 
Thy  love  sometime  may  idle  grow,    be  taught 
The  message  which  thy  marriage  posy  pleads. 


FROM     FIELD    TO    GRANARY    IN    ONE    DAY-SAN    JOAQUIN    VALLEY,    CAL. 


URING  three  days  and  three 
nights,"  say  the  Persians,  "the 
soul  of  a  dead  man  hovers  about 
the  lifeless  body,  then  reluctantly  takes  its 
flight."  But  the  spirits  of  the  de.id  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  still  linger  about  that  rocky  fort- 
ress and  whisper  their  tales  of  woe  to  him 
who  will  give  ear.  Even  the  treacherous 
sands  that  make  wide  sweep  around  the 
Mount  utter  warning  voices.  Listen,  as  the 
dense  fog  rolls  in  from  the  sea  ani  envelops 
all  in  gray  mystery! 
Listen,  and  you  shall 
hear  strange  mur- 
murs rising  from  the 
cavenrs  beneath  your 
feet,  where  lie  the 
bones  and  crumbling 
armor  of  the  unshriv- 
en  dead!  Squadrons 
and  battalions  he:e 
met  in  deadly  grap- 
ple, and,  even  as  they 
fought,  the  long 
gaunt  fingers  of  the 
fiends  below  reached 
up  and  dragged  vic- 
tor   and    vanquished 


Arms  of  the  Abbey  of 
Mont  St.  Michel. 


beneath  the  shifting  sands. 

These  legends  and  others  you  can  read  in 
the  pictured  history  woven  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  by  the  lily  fingers  of  Queen  Ma- 
tilda and  her  maidens,  sighing,  as  they 
nimbly  wove,  for  absent  husband  and  lover 
away  in  the  wars. 

Even  to-day,  peasants,  in  low  tones  at 
their  fireside,  tell  of  great  ships  that 
here  found  their  grave;  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions   recall    the    time,    still    more    remote, 


when  a  vast  forest  covered  the  waste,  and 
hoary  Druids,  with  golden  knives,  cut  mis- 
leto  from  the  branches,  and,  upon  rock  al- 
tars, offered  human  victims  to  a  blood- 
thirsty god.  Step  lightly!  speak  softly! 
For  you  move  above  a  city  of  the  dead, 
their  graves  unmarked,  one  lofty  rock,  the 
'"Mount,"  an  imperishable  monument  for 
all. 

Nature  herself  seems  restless  in  her  pos- 
session of  this  strange  relic  of  a  gloomy 
past.  The  turbid  Couesnon  feels  its  evil 
influence  and  seeks  to  avoid  it;  flowed 
formerly  on  its  northern  side,  tnen  vainly 
shifted  its  course  to  the  southern  side.  An 
old  quatrain  of  the  region  commemorates 
the  folly  of  the  attempt. 

"Le  Couesnon, 

Par  sa  folie 

A  mis  le  Mont 

En  Normandie." 
In  vain!  The  Mount  stands  like  a  gi- 
gantic frowning  monarch,  its  tiara  a  sculp- 
tured abbey  indifferent  to  storm  and  flood. 
Stands  it  in  league  with  hell  and  in  bold 
defiant  feud  with  heaven?  Who  shall  say? 
But  dim  records,  on  yellow  pages  of  rusty 
books,  speak  of  five  several  times  when 
heaven  has  aimed  a  thunderbolt  at  this 
scornful  crag  and  sent  down  a  fiery  message 
of  consuming  condemnation. 

However,  St.  Aubert,  old-time  bishop  of 
Avranches,  could  not  have  been  mistaken; 
this  sullen  mount  of  rock  was  St.  Michel's 
own  choice;  did  not  the  warrior-angel  lay 
his  convincing  finger  on  the  prelate's  head, 
as  his  indented  skull,  to-day,  at  Avranches, 
testifies. 

And  when  the  zealous  monks  brought  over 
from  Italy  fragments  of  cloth,  relics  of  the 
archangel's  mantle,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end. 
The  monks  on  their  return  did  not  conceal 
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Mont  St.  Michel. 

their  mission  and  their  treasure,  and  there- 
after pilgrims  flocked  to  the  new  shrine 
and  were  healed,  and  going  away  spread 
widely  the  fame  of  St.  Michael's  Mount; 
thousands  more  came,  and  departing  left 
their  offsprings  and  the  abhey  grew  rich 
and  famous;  so  that  princes  and  potentates 
visited  it,  said  their  prayers,  lavished  gifts 
and  departed,  having  quietly  noted  the 
surprising  excellence  of  the  grim  fortress 
as  a  receptacle  for  their  conquered  foes 
and  their  indiscreet  friends. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant  looked  across  the 
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sand-wastes  from  Avranches  and  casually 
wrote  in  her  note  book  that  the  place  looked 
like  "A  great  pie,  set  on  a  brown,  uncovered 
table."  But  a  closer  approach  corrects  such 
light  comment,  and  reveals  the  sombre 
majesty  of  the  rocky  islet  and  its  frowning 
battlements.  If,  however,  the  essence  of 
the  comic,  as  philosophers  tell  us.  is  "in- 
congruity," the  traveler  may  well  smile  even 
through  nis  indignation  as  he  sees  the 
gaunt  gmy  walls  placarded  with  gigantic 
advertisements  of  the  famous  Madame 
Poulard  and  her  toothsome  omelettes.  Her 
commercial  spirit  is  insistent  and  icono- 
clastic. Some  enthusiastic,  half-famished 
pilgrims  of  to-day  declare  her  a  saint  and 
"list"  her  in  the  calendar;  but  no  saint  she, 
unless  of  the  order  of  St.  Theresa,  who  had 
ecstatic  visions  while  cooking  "but  never 
burned  her  fish."  Alas,  that  the  comely, 
clever  dame  should  so  disfigure  this  ro- 
mantic spot!  "The  nearer  the  church,  the 
farther  from  God,"  say  the  Hindoos.  Sure- 
ly the  same  destructive  law  of  familiarity 
has  operated  in  Madame  Poulard's  heart 
and  the  grand  solitary  mediaeval  Mount  has 
become,  to  her,  only  a  means  of  revenue. 
Pass   now   through   the   low   sullen   gate- 
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ways,  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  huge 
"Michellettes,"  abandoned  on  the  sands  by 
the  frustrated  English  in  1434,  and  look  up- 
ward at  the  tiny  iron  track  leading  to  the 
lofty  battlements!  That  track  was  once 
a  runway  for  a  wooden  car,  drawn  by  a 
rope,  wound  on  the  axle  of  a  huge  wheel, 
turned  by  despairing  captives,  who  trod 
the  endless  inner  rim,  as  captive  squirrels 
tread  their  revolving  wheel.  But  the  Sieur 
de  Montgomery,  in  1591,  sent  up  over  that 
perilous  pathway  eager  soldiers  instead  of 
provisions.  In  the  gray  dawn  they  ascended 
singly  and  were  surprised  and  killed  by  the 
warned  and  watchful  monks.  Seventy-eight 
went  up  into  the  silence  and  no  sign  of 
victory  came  down  to  the  anxious  chieftain 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Another  warrior 
was  sent  up  with  the  command,  "throw 
down  to  us,  as  proof,  one  of  the  tonsured 
devils!"     A  pause,  and  presently — 


"A   human    form, 
In  monkish  gown, 

With  tonsured  head, 

Came  tumbling  down." 
Yet  not  a  monk;  in  reality,  one  of  the 
dead  assailants,  hastily  shaven  and  skill- 
fully arrayed  in  monkish  garb;  then  .de- 
ceived, others  went  up;  ninety-eight  in  all; 
and  all  received  with  mace  and  spear,  and 
piled  dead,  as  woodcutters  pile  logs,  in  the 
dark  passageway.  But  the  Sieur  Montgom- 
ery scented  treason,  gave  over  the  attack 
and  fled  with  his  terrified  remnant. 

rseseiger  and  beseiged  are  gone;  but,  at 
dawn,  or  at  twilight,  or  when  the  gray  mist 
rises  from  the  sea  and  envelops  turret  and 
tower,  you  may  feei  the  presence  of  a  gnost- 
ly  company,  successive  centuries  mingled  in 
this  momentary  present,  still  haunting  the 
old  ivied  walls  and  gliding  along  the  dim 
corridors.  Is  there  not  some  hidden  truth 
in  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  transmigration? 
And  these  white  gulls,  that  swing  in  silent 
circles  about  barbican  and  parapet,  are  they 
not  the  souls  of  the  unhappy  dead,  despair- 
ing captives  once,  now  doomed  to  haunt 
this  rocky  islet,  until  the  last  great  day. 

Yonder  roof  covers  the  dwelling  whither 
the  gallant  constable,  Du  Guesclin,  brought 
his  bride,  the  lovely  Tiphanie.  Here,  on  the 
Mount,  though  it  were  known  as  "St.  Michel- 
en-peril-de-la-mer,"  the  fair  bride  found 
safest  nest;  perils  by  foeman's  hand  are 
often  greater  than  perils  from  angry  sea. 
"Tiphanie  the  Witch,"  the  dull-brained  peo- 
ple called  her  as  soon  as  they  learned  of 
her  nightly  study  of  the  stars  and  her  mys- 
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terious  sayings  about  the  future.  Du  Gues- 
clin  was  far  away  in  Spain  and  the  faithful 
wife   amused   herself,   not  with   lovers   but 


A  Monk's  Lamp. 

with  astrologic  symbols.  Avranches  still 
treasures  her  calendar  on  vellum,  with  its 
characteristic  "lucky'  'and  "unlucky"  days. 
Of  February  she  asserts: 

"Quarta  subit  mortem 

Proternit  tertia  fortem." 
The  first  two  days  of  August  are  thus  de- 
scribed: 

"Prima  necat  fortem 

Prosternit  tertia  fortem." 
The  third  and  tenth  of  September  were 
significant  of  physical  infirmity: 

"Tertia  Septembris 

Et  denus  fert  mala  membris." 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  learned  lady 
gave  to  her  lord  a  complete  list  of  the  un- 
lucky days  of  the  year;  and  the  constable, 
when  already  engaged  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Auray,  September  29th,  1364,  glanced — 
but  too  late — at  this  list,  and  found  the  29th 
upon  it. 

Gone  are  they  both,  lord  and  lady,  but 
they  were  happy  here;  the  mighty  sea-girt 
Mount  was  a  scene  of  joy  to  them.  To  few 
others,  alas!  Hundreds  and  thousands  here 
moaned  away  hope  and  life.  Viollet  le  Due 
says  of  the  great  abbey  crowning  the  top 
of  the  granite  cone,  "It  may  stand  as  the 
most  beautiful  example  we  have  of  the  re- 
ligious and  military  art  of  the  middle-ages.-' 
Architecture  is  "frozen  music,"  said  Mad- 
ame de  Stael.  Then  this  vast  pile  of  hewn 
and  carved  stone  must  be  a  granite  dirge; 


for  sighs  and  groans  have  saturated  it  with 
hate  and  horror  during  ten  long  centuries. 
When  first  the  monks  built  cells  for  them- 
selves, the}7  hewed  out  dungeons  for  cap- 
tives; and,  as  late  as  1836,  Victor  Hugo, 
quick  to  feel  dramatic  contrasts,  visited 
the  castle  and  wrote,  "A  strange  place! 
Boundless  spaces  of  sea  and  air  around  it; 
and  there,  just  above,  at  a  cranny,  the  pale 
face  of  a  prisoner.  Never  have  I  noted,  as 
here,  what  a  cruel  antithesis  man  can  make 
with  nature." 

"La  Mervielle"  was  built  in  the^thirteenth 
century.  Three  vast  halls  it  comprises, 
superimposed.  The  topmost,  with  its  beauti- 
ful cloister,  open  to  the  sky,  and  surrounded 
by  two  hundred  and  twenty  exquisitely  deco- 
rated columns.  Near  at  hand  is  the  court- 
yard, high  in  air,  like  a  lofty  plateau,  known 
as  "Le  Saut  Gaultier."  Over  a  low  parapet 
you  gaze  dizzily  down  through  space,  along 
the  rocky  walls,  and  recall  the  dreadful  tale 
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of  the  crazed  lover  who,  a  prisoner  but  al- 
lowed a  little  liberty,  clutched  at  the  fuller 
liberty  of  death,  leaped  for  it,  fell,  fell  and 
splintered  bones  and  scraps  of  flesh  and 
fragments  of  clothing  were  gathered  a  few 
days  later  from  the  cruel  rocks  hundreds 
of  feet  below. 

Here,  too,  was  enacted  the  closing  scene 
in  the  troubled  life  of  poor  Barbes.  At  first 
he  was  chained  in  one  of  the  dungeons, 
deep  down  in  the  crypt.  "In  Pace"  they 
called  his  cell;  his  predecessor  in  this  dark 
hole,  Steub,  grown  desperate  at  endless 
gloom,  put  razor  to  throat  and  with  one 
quick,  fierce  movement  of  arm  escaped  from 
two  prisons.  But  Barbes's  restless  heart 
fought  against  the  grim  pleasantry  of  the 
name;  his  eager  mind  revolved  plans;  he 
escaped  from  his  dungeon,  fled  upward, 
emerged  upon  this  open  court,  felt  the  fresh 
air  of  God's  world  entering  his  nostrils. 
He  pieced  together  strips  torn  from  sheets, 
and  lowered  himself,  by  this  frail  rope, 
down,  down — but  death  awaited  him  below, 
as  well  as  above;  and  he  dangled  in  mid- 
air at  the  end  of  his  tether,  far  from  the 
rocky  bottom;  and  at  last  his  grasp  relaxed, 
one  shriek,  and  he  lay,  truly,  "In  Pace." 

The  dungeon  of  Barbes  was  not  the  only 
one.      Scores    of   others    lurked,    silent   and 


hungry,  in  the  depths  of  the  huge  grim  pile. 
Far  down  in  the  heart  of  the  rock  they 
were  hewn;  and,  in  them,  hopeless  hearts 
fluttered  feebly  and  then  ceased;  men  died 
as  scores  had  died  before  them,  their  very 
bed  sometimes  a  heap  of  bones,  the  mortal 
remains  of  former  victims.  Little  wonder 
that  these  dungeons  were  called  "Oubli- 
ettes." A  human  being,  buried  here,  wrap- 
ped in  damp  and  darkness,  was  indeed  for- 
gotten by  men,  and  doubtless  fancied  he 
was  forgotten  also  by  God. 

How  many,  in  all,  think  you?  How  many 
human  bodies  have  festered  and  moulderad 
in  thes  hideous  "cachots,"  since  the  earliest 
times?  Who  can  say?  Is  the  record  any- 
where kept?  Not  on  earth.  Is  it  kept  in 
heaven?  Between  the  years  1793  and  1863 — 
yes  ,so  late  as  that — 14,000  prisoners  were 
incarcerated.  Not  all  died,  but  many  did. 
With  the  fall  of  the  first  empire,  "lettres  de 
cachet"  ceased  and  "la  volonte  de  Napoleon" 
succeeded  them.  In  1814  over  two  hundred 
prisoners  were  held.  Such  modern  records 
are  easily  consulted;  but,  far  back  in  the 
misty  past  all  is  illegible,  obscure,  sullen, 
silent.  These  dark  dungeon  maws  may  have 
swallowed  all  that  was  offered.  "Le  Cachot 
du  Diable,"  "La  Trappe,"  "Le  Grand  Exil," 
and  "Le   Petit  Exil"  now  are  only  gloomy 
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names  upon  the  lips  of  guide  and  visitor; 
but  once  they  were  grim  jests  on  the  lips 
of  merciless  jailors,  and  ghostly  realities 
in  the  hearts  of  forsaken  human  victims. 

Yet  Death  was  not  sole  monarch,  with 
Cruelty  his  prime  minister,  throughout  this 
vast  pile.  Groans  and  sighs  echoed  among 
the  dungeons,  but  in  bower  and  hall  there 
was  mirth  and  revelry.  The  visitor  to  the 
"Salle  des  Chevaliers"  fancies  he  hears 
again  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  sees  once 
rrore  the  gorgeous  pageant  as  a  knightly 
train  sweeps  across  the  magnificent  Gothic 
hall  in  damask  and  ermine,  with  gleaming 
spear-point  and  glint  of  firelight  on  golden 
crests.  But,  below,  far  below,  ceaseless 
despair  and  tardy  death. 

Louis  XI.,  cynical,  sinister  monarch,  loved 
to  come  to  St.  Michel.  His  fiendish  soul 
took  keenest  delight,  however,  not  on  con- 
course of  knights  and  ladies,  but  in  secret 
tour  among  the  thick-walled  "cachots"  and 
"oubliettes."  He  was  a  connoisseur  in  such 
matters,  and  at  every  visit  he  left  six  hun- 
dred crowns  in  gold  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  chief  jailor. 

A  fragmentary  record  has  come  down  to 
us   concerning   a   certain   "Vieux   Chevalier 

d'O ."    He  was  suspected  (sic)  of  having 

killed  his  mother  with  a  sword.    When  some 


one  told  the  jailor  that  the  man  was  half 
mad,  that  worthy  replied,  comfortingly, 
"then  we  will  make  the  other  half  mad, 
also." 

Human  ingenuity  was  not  exhausted,  how- 
ever, at  Mont  St.  Michel,  with  the  build- 
ing of  dungeons  as  dens  of  incarceration. 
"The  Cage"  was  also  used  through  many 
years.  Rumor  had  it,  later,  that  the  struc- 
ture was  made  of  iron,  but  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  who  visited  the  prisons  in  1782,  tells 
us  that  she  carefully  questioned  the  keepers 
and  they  assured  her  that  the  .page  was  of 
wood.  Whatever  its  substance,  it  proved  a 
living  death  to  many.  Here  languished 
Chassigne,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet 
against  Letellier,  bishop  of  Reims,  calling 
him  a  "Cochon  mitre;"  then,  fearing  that 
his  vivid  literary  style  might  not  meet  with 
acceptance  in  high  places,  he  fled  straight- 
way to  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  securely 
for  a  time;  but,  by  treachery  he  was  lured 
back  to  French  soil,  was  seized,  and  was 
placed  in  "The  Cage." 

Another  writer,  whose  unruly  pen  brought 
him  to  his  death,  was  Victor  de  la  Castagne 
of  Frankfort,  commonly  called  Dubourg.  He 
poor  scribbler,  wrote  much  that  was  not 
good  family  reading;  Victor  Hugo  ranked 
him  as  "parmi  ces  pauvres  scribes  en  robe 
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de  chambre,  et  sans  bonnet  de  nuit."  In  an 
unlucky  hour  poor  Dubourg  ventured  to 
criticize  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.;  at  once 
the  king  gave  command;  "The  Cage"  opened 
its  door  and  Dubourg  never  went  out  alive. 
Horrible  tales  are  told  of  rats  devouring  his 
still  quivering  flesh.  He  starved  himself 
at  the  last.  Perhaps  the  "ruling  passion*' 
was  strong  in  death,  for  he  scratched,  with 
an  old  nail,  drawings  and  inscriptions  all 
over  the  wooden  bars  that  shut  him  from 
freedom. 

Mont  St.  I.Iichel,  the  most  fascinating 
remnant  of  mediaval  architecture  in  Eu- 
rope! The  curse  of  blood,  the  seal  of  death, 
seems  to  rest  upon  it.  Mysterious  in  its  ori- 
gin, issuing  from  Druidic  rites,  echoing 
monkish  orgies,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
innocence,  it  still  raises  its  granite  head  to 


the  skies,  still  fronts  the  storms,  still 
the  condemnation  of  heaven. 


defies 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Carrier  Pigeon 

Donaldson,  right  guard  of  the  Buckeley 
'varsity,  had  for  two  seasons  been  one  uf 
the  "big"  players  on  the  team.  It  was  dim- 
cult  to  pick  the  "big"  men  of  that  team, 
they  were  all  so  magnificent  in  their  various 
brawny  ways — easily  the  greatest  football 
eleven  that  Buckeley  had  ever  had — but  if 
you  had  asked  the  coach,  before  he  made 
up  the  list  of  players  for  the  final  big  game 
of  the  year,  who  he  was  going  to  choose, 
you  would  have  heard  Donaldson  mentionei 
near  the  beginning — provided  the  coach 
would  have  told  you  anything  about  it, 
which  you  may  very  well  doubt. 

He  was  a  country  lad,  this  Donaldson, 
with  the  strength  of  the  Sierras  in  his  bones 
and  a  rural  good  nature  about  his  big  body 
that  made  rather  a  baby  elephant  of  him. 
I  count  it  a  privilege  to  say  that  he  and  I 
were  chums  ,along  with  another  chap  in  the 
same  class,  Tom  Banning  by  name,  who 
hailed  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Tom 
loved  the  country  and  Donaldson  the  city 
— which  the  way  things  are  always  dis- 
posed on  the  earth,  if  you  would  hear  Tom 
tell  it — and  as  for  me,  who  had  been  raised 
at  sea,  I  liked  both  the  country  and  the  city. 
All  of  us  were  agreed  on  one  point,  and  that 
was  that  football  was  a  very  good  game, 
wherever  it  chanced  to  be  played. 

Tom  and  I  took  great  pride  in  Donaldson. 
We  predicted  that  after  leaving  college  he 
would  become  a  great  man.  He  had  two 
more   years   yet,   and   two   more   games   to 


play  against  Hanford,  the  other  California 
university  which  so  continually  beset  us; 
so  that  there  was  a  chance  he  would  become 
a  great  man  before  he  left  (which  he  veri- 
tably did) ;  but  in  any  event  there  was 
greatness  ahead  for  any  man  who  could  en- 
gineer his  way  through  the  line  as  he 
could,  and  this  we  often  told  him. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  June,  Donaldson 
came  stalking  into  our  study — which  the 
three  of  us  shared  in  common — with  a  gun 
over  his  shoulder. 

"Come  out  into  the  hills  with  me,"  he 
said,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you.  We'll 
pretend  that  we're  going  hunting,  in  case 
anybody  should  see  us  moping  off  together." 

"Do  your  talking  here,"  advised  Tom, 
with  a  yawn;    "I'm  tired." 

I  rose  from  a  task  of  letter-writing  and 
took  a  small  bird  rifle  off  the  wall. 

"Stay  if  you  like,"  said  Donaldson,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel.  He  and  I  went  down  the 
stairs  in  silence  and  struck  across  the 
campus  northward  to  the  range  of  low-lying 
hills  which  divides  the  counties  of  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa.  When  we  had  begun  the 
ascent  of  the  first  of  these,  after  the  walk- 
ing of  a  mile,  Donaldson  turned  to  me  and 
said: 

"Do  you  know  Driscol  of  the  Hanford  var- 
sity?— played  quarter  last  year  and  cap- 
tained the  team." 

"By  reputation  only,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  that's  as  near  as  I  know  him,"  re- 
turned Donaldson,  "except  that  I  have  sev- 
eral times  awakened  from  a  scrimmage 
and  found  his  eyes  glaring  into  mine  not  a 
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foot  away,  and  the  ball  somewhere  on  the 
ground  between  us.  We  were  never  form- 
ally introduced.  I  do  know  a  certain  friend 
of  his,  however,  a  young  lady  who  happens 
to  be  my  cousin.  She  lives  near  Hanford. 
I  can't  imagine  why  Driscol  should  tell  an 
outsider  any  college  secret,  but  he  has  just 
told  her  a  very  important  one,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  concern  me,  her  cousinly  solicitude 
got  the  better  of  her  discretion — " 

"You  mean,"  said  I,  interrupting,  "that, 
as  no  girl  can  keep  a  secret  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, she  couldn't  rest  until  she  had 
told  you  all  about  it." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Don- 
aldson. "She  refused  to  tell  me  any  more 
than  a  very  bare  fact,  the  details  of  which 
I  am  left  to  guess  at.  Nor  would  she  even 
listen  to  me  when  I  begged  her  for  just 
one  litle  clue  to  work  on." 


"Whew!"  I  whistled. 

"Now,  this  is  all  that  Helen,  my  cousin, 
has  told  me:  simply  that  Charlie  Driscol 
has  gone  away  for  two  months,  nobody 
knows  where,  with  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket.  Why  did  she  take  such 
pains  to  write  that  to  me?  The  significance 
is  plain." 

"As  plain  as  freckles,"  I  ^eplied. 

It  was  plain,  also,  why  Driscol,  Senior, 
was  in  a  temper.  Football  down  Hanford 
way  was  an  extremely  important  matter,  and 
lately  it  had  become  a  very  tender  one. 
It  had  enabled  this  young  university,  by 
winning  five  annual  games  in  succession 
from  the  venerable  State  institution  at 
Buckeley,  to  take  a  grip  on  public  attention 
which  all  but  broke  down  the  prestige  that 
Buckeley  had  gained  through  a  quarter-cen- 
tury's  hard    work   in   the   real    business   of 


Donaldson  of  the  city. 


"Humph!"  I  said,  "and  what  is  this  pre- 
cious bare  fact?" 

"Just  this:  Young  Driscol's  father,  who 
seems  to  be  a  person  of  means,  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  last  two  football  games  between 
Buckeley  and  Hanford.  He  saw  Hanford 
wiped  completely  off  the  gridiron  for  the 
first  two  times  in  her  history.  It  made  him 
wild.  He  swore  that  Hanford  should  win 
the  next  year  if  it  reduced  him  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Just  how  money  can  make  any 
difference  in  the  play  I  am  unable  to  im- 
agine, except  it  may  hire  better  coaches 
and  trainers  than  a  moderate  fund  can  af- 
ford. But  the  Driscols,  father  and  son, 
have  some  definite  scheme  in  view,  and 
this  is  the  point  of  the  business:  Last 
week  young  Driscol  disappeared  from  col- 
lege, to  be  gone  all  through  the  summer 
vacation.  He  took  with  him  a  bank-book 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars." 


student-making.  Endowed  at  the  beginning 
of  its  existence  with  a  singularly  strong 
team,  the  younger  college  had  in  these  five 
years  of  victory  advertised  herself  with  it 
to  an  extent  she  could  not  have  reached 
by  any  other  means,  however  excellent,  in 
less  than  twenty  years;  so  that,  even  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  years,  when  victory  was 
changed  to  defeat  and  the  subject  of  foot- 
ball became  so  acutely  tender  down  Hanford 
way,  it  still  held  her  up  to  public  attention, 
and  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  her  fame, 
however  bitter  a  blessing  it  had  suddenly 
become  to  her. 

All  through  the  year  following  Hanford's 
first  defeat  the  rivalry  had  grown  at  a  quick- 
ened pace,  with  the  shoe  of  victory  fitting 
well  to  the  other  foot.  If  Buckeley  had  tried 
hard  to  win  from  the  new  college  in  the 
first  place,  she  was  now  setting  a  consid- 
erably faster  gait  to  keep  ahead  with  what 
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she  had  finally  won;  and  if  Hanford  had 
made  a  brave  start  of  it,  she  was  coming 
upon  the  other's  heels  in  the  day  of  her  re- 
verse with  a  desperate  determination  which 
the  smallest  stumble  on  the  part  of  Buckeley 
would  have  turned  into  a  winning. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  football  teams  in 
the  Thanksgiving  game  of  that  year  is  still 
spoken  of  among  the  great  contests  of  the 
country.  For  the  second  time  the  State  uni- 
versity won,  and  by  a  tremendous  score. 
And  right  here  began  that  extraordinary 
turn  in  this  rivalry  business  which  will  ever 
be  looked  back  upon  with  a  thrill  in  the 
minds  of  both  colleges,  and  with  perhaps 
a  bit  of  thankfulness,  down  in  the  under- 
neath of  it,  that  the  whole  affair  happened 
to  turn  out  altogether  contrary  to  the  way 
it  was  planned. 

Donaldson  and  I  must  have  been  review- 


a  tie  with  the  best  eleven  the  East  could 
send  out  against  us  last  Christmas.  Does 
the  old  gentleman  think  that  money  can 
make  any  eleven  Hanford  men  in  the  whole 
college  play  better  than  that?  They  don't 
want  his  money  anyhow.  If  it  were  me,  I 
should  play  worse  if  I  thought  I  were  be- 
ing hired." 

"So  you  would,"  I  agreed,  slapping  him 
on  the  back;  "but  look  out,  here  comes  a 
wild  pigeon." 

I  unslung  my  rifle  as  I  spoke,  and  its 
report  snapped  into  the  roar  of  Donaldson  s 
shotgun  as  the  bird  swept  over  our  heads. 

"Too  high,"  said  the  owner  of  the  shot- 
gun, seeing  that  the  game  flew  on. 

We  turned  about  and  I  pulled  twice  more, 
to  no  better  purpose.  I  was  in  the  act  of 
lowering  the  rifle  when  a  crack  of  white 
smoke  popped  out  of  the  bushes  before  us, 


Tom  of  the  Country. 

ing  in  our  minds  some  of  these  stirring 
events  of  the  past  two  years — called  up,  as 
they  had  been,  by  the  strange  news  he  had 
just  received  from  Hanford — for  we  walked 
along  for  several  minutes  in  silence.  A 
wooded  scenery  wound  around  us,  and  an 
occasional  rabbit  scampered  through  the 
underbrush,  but  we  had  not  thought  of 
shooting  as  yet.  Donaldson's  problem 
weighed  in  upon  us.  Silence  and  the  woods 
are  good  things  for  problems  to  feed  on, 
and  we  let  ours  have  a  fill  of  it  It  was 
only  after  we  had  emerged  into  a  more  open 
country  near  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  that 
Donaldson  pulled  himself  into  a  lighter 
mood  and  laughed. 

"There's  something  funny  about  old  Dris- 
col's  faith  in  money,"  he  said.  "What  could 
all  the  money  in  the  world  do  against  a  team 
like  ours?  We'll  have  the  same  players 
we  had  last  year,  and  with  them  we  played 


some  fifty  yards,  and  the  pigeon  closed  its 
wings  convulsively  and  swerved  to  the 
ground. 

Donaldson  uttered  an  exclamation.  As 
for  me,  I  could  only  stare  at  the  spot  of 
blue  where  the  bird  had  fallen  out,  as  though 
to  see  some  supernatural  hand  in  the  ex- 
ploit. Nobody  came  to  pick  tne  victim  up. 
Donaldson  looked  from  me  to  the  bushes 
ahead  of  him,  then  at  my  gun,  then  back 
to  the  bushes;  then  a  very  comical  expres- 
sion appeared  on  his  round  countenance. 

"There's  only  one  rifle  in  California  that 
could  have  done  that,"  he  declared,  scratch- 
ing his  head.  "And  that's  Thomas  Ban- 
ning's."  Upon  which,  who  should  walk  out 
of  the  bushes  but  the  very  person  he  had 
named.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  rifle 
a  good  deal  like  my  own.  With  his  right  he 
caught  up  the  pigeon  and  tossed  it  toward 
us,  calling  out: 
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"Take  your  old  pigeon,  since  you  seem  to 
want  it  bad  enough  to  come  way  up  here 
after  it,  and  leave  me  to  dangle  my  heels 
at  home." 

"No  worse  than  you,  at  any  rate,"  retorted 
Donaldson,  "with  your  wild  galloping  in 
our  tracks  before  they  were  cold.  I  thought 
you  were  tired." 

"Brotherly  concern  for  your  welfare,  my 
dear  fellow,"  rejoined  the  other,  as  he  came 
up  and  recovered  the  pigeon  from  where  he 
had  thrown  it.  "These  hills  are  lonely  aad 
I  was  afraid  something  might  happen  to 
you  with  those  guns.  Don't  you  think  you 
had  better  hand  them  over  to  me  for  safety? 
You  may  set  them  off  by  accident  any  time 
and  hit  something." 

"Never  you  mind  about  us,"  I  advised 
him.    Secretly  I  envied  him  his  skill,  which 


read  the  following  extraordinary  message: 

Greeting  from  two  hundred  miles  away, 
dear   old    Hanf ord ! 

The  place  is  secured  and  is  as  safe 
from  the  eyes  of  Buckeley  as  though  it  was 
in  Siberia.  We  shall  have  the  material  all 
right  within  another  week.  Then  hurrah 
for  a  two  months'  job  of  putting  it  together! 

As  we  are  fifty  miles  from  any  railroad 
and  forty  from  postoffice  or  telegraph,  and 
have  only  three  pigeons  left,  you  won't  hear 
from  us  very  often;  but  when  you  receive 
no  message  you  will  know  that  everything 
is  all  right. 

Of  course  you  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  absolute  secrecy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  still — we'll  attend  to  this  end  of  it. 

Yours  for  Buckeley's  downfall, 

0.  D.,  '01. 

"Driscol!" 


We  will  walk  thro'  the  grain  fields. 

was  nothing  short  of  phenomenal;  and  if  I 
could  have  foreseen  how  soon  it  was  going 
to  save  Buckeley  from  a  dreadful  piece  of 
disaster  I  must  have  envied  him  all  the 
more;  but  on  the  top  of  this  taunt  was  the 
very  last  place  I  should  have  admitted  it. 
"Hand  over  the  bird  and  I'll  pluck  it." 

"For  your  dinner,  I  suppose,"  he  replied, 
obeying  my  request. 

I  had  hardly  taken  a  feather  out  of  it 
when  I  made  a  discovery.  There  was  a  tiny 
bit  of  paper  folded  under  its  wing. 

"Look  here,  fellows!"  I  exclaimed — "It's 
a  carrier!" 

The  others  bent  over  me  in  not  a  little 
excitement  while  I  cut  loose  the  paper  and 
spread  it  out  on  my  hand.  It  was  of  very 
fine  tissue  and  contained  some  writing  in 
ink. 

"Read  it — read  it!"  cried  both  my  com- 
panions together.     I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and 


That  was  all  Donaldson  could  say,  but  I 
understood.  Tom  started  to  open  his  mouth, 
but  Donaldson  put  his  hand  over  it,  and  I 
could  see  in  the  staring  eyes  just  peeping 
over  the  great  brown  hand  a  light  of  excite- 
ment which  must  have  reflected  something 
of  my  own.  But  Tom  did  not  know  as  much 
of  what  was  behind  that  message  as  we  did, 
or  could  at  least  make  a  good  guess  at;  aad 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  tell  him, 
before  he  should  waste  any  of  his  good  en- 
ergy in  exclamations.  This  we  immediately 
did. 

"Come  back  to  the  study,"  said  Donald- 
son, glancing  about  us  hurriedly.  "But  sepa- 
rate first.  This  affair  is  bigger  than  any- 
body dreams.  You  can't  tell  what  that  lit- 
tle message  may  mean  to  us.  It  may  be  the 
key  to  the  unlocking  of  no-end  of  a  conspir- 
acy, which  otherwise  would  have  gone 
quietly  ahead  without  our  even  suspecting 
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it,  until  we  were  bowled  completely  over." 

"It  is  no  small  business,  that  is  plain," 
I  said.  "With  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a 
carrier  pigeon  post,  and  a  base  of  opera- 
tions hidden  two  hundred  miles  away,  there's 
certainly  something  doing." 

"The  dead  secrecy  of  it  is  what  crushes 
me,''  said  Tom,  with  such  an  expression 
as  he  might  have  worn  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  "It  gives  a  fellow  a  creepish  sort  of 
feeling,  as  though  he  were  down  under  a 
blanket  and  couldn't  get  out,  or  see  wiio 
the  mischief  was  trying  to  smother  him." 

"But  we  know  who  this  is  that  is  trying 
to  smother  us,"  I  said. 

"Much  good  that  does  us,  since  we  don't 
know  where  he  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"It  will  be  our  business  to  find  out  where 
he  is,"  said  Donaldson;  and  with  this  he 
struck  off  abruptly  through  the  brush  to  de- 


in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  having  solved  a 
great  problem: 

"That  is  the  way  we  shall  go." 

We  stared  at  him. 

"Simply  a  case  of  mathematics  and  a 
Knowledge  of  carrier  pigeons,"  he  explained. 
"When  we  shot  this  pigeon  he  was  heading 
for  Hanford.  Very  well;  Hanford  was  his 
objective  terminal.  We  will  place  our  pen- 
cil so,"  indicating  the  town  of  Hanford  on 
the  map.  "Now  follow  it  to  Buckeley, 
where  the  pigeon  fell  when  he  was  stopped 
on  his  course.  We  will  make  another  dot 
there.  Now  I  draw  a  straight  mark  in  line 
with  these  two  points,  so.  How  far  do  I 
draw  it?  Just  four  inches,  because  the 
scale  of  this  map  is  fifty  miles  to  the  inch, 
and  the  message  says  it  came  from  two 
hundred  miles  away  from  'dear  old  Han- 
ford.' " 


Cousin  Helen. 


scend  the  hill  alone. 

There  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
this  declaration  of  our  duty,  of  course.  Ton 
and  I  merely  nodded  our  heads  in  assent 
as  we  too  started  for  college.  I  saw  th&t 
Tom  had  just  been  struck  by  an  idea,  but 
i  had  no  time  then  to  ask  him  wnat  it  was. 
He  was  veering  off  on  a  course  by  himself, 
as  Donaldson  had  set  the  example  for,  and 
soon  I  was  left  to  pursue  my  way  down  the 
hill  alone,  like  the  rest.  When  I  got  to  the 
study  the  idea  was  impatiently  awaiting 
me,  as  well  as  Donaldson,  who  came  in  a 
moment  later. 

Tom  went  straight  to  the  bookshelves 
and  took  down  an  atlas,  which  he  spread 
open  on  a  table,  while  we  gathered  around 
it  and  sat  down.  A  map  of  California  lay 
before  us.  Tom  laid  a  ruler  across  it  and 
drew  a  simple  black  line  the  up-and-down 
way  of  the  page,  saying  as  he  leant  back 


The  irony  which  Tom  put  into  the  last 
three  words  made  Donaldson  and  me  smile 
even  through  the  admiration  we  must  first 
have  shown  for  his  cleverness  in  settling 
the  knottiest  part  of  the  problem.  We  won- 
dered what  the  writer  of  the  "dear  old  Han- 
ford" note  would  say  if  he  knew  where  that 
precious  document  had  landed. 

"It  left  that  point,"  said  Tom,  putting 
his  pencil  on  the  cross,  "at  about  six  o'clock 
this  morning,  coming  in  a  bee-line  for  the 
Driscol  place,  which  sets  back  of  the  col- 
lege on  the  hill.  I  went  to  a  party  there 
once,  and  a  swell  one  it  was,  too.  As  our 
messenger  flew  over  Buckeley,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  line  between  the  two  points 
of  communication,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to 
be  fired  upon  by  one  tolerably  fair  marks- 
man— and  there  you  are.  Now  this  is  the 
gist  of  it:  in  going  to  hunt  down  Charlie 
Driscol  in  his  myterious  seclusion  we  shall 
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have  to  follow  the  same  course  the  carrier 
took  and  travel  directly  in  a  straight  line." 

"What's  that  for?"  asked  Donaldson. 
"Having  located  the  spot,  approximately, 
it  doesn't  matter  how  we  get  there,  so  long 
as  we  get  here  in  a  hurry." 

"Pigeons,"  said  Tom,  laconically.  "We 
must  meet  some  on  our  way." 

"We  must!"  I  cried,  the  daring  hope  in 
Tom's  mind  breaking  in  upon  me.  "By  keep- 
ing in  their  course  we  may  intercept  yet 
another  messenger." 

"Can  you  do  it,  Tom?"  asked  Donaldson, 
eagerness  and  doubt  in  his  tone.  "Oh-h-h!" 
slapping  his  knee  in  a  sudden  burst  of  mirth 
— that  would  be  too  rich!  Think  of  poor 
Papa  Driscol  waiting  for  those  notes  while 
tnree  Buckeleyites  are  calmly  bagging  them 
as  fast  as  they  come  along !  Let's  see  — 
what  is  it  the  first  message  says:    'When 


"It  doesn't  seem  to  bite  at  my  flights  of 
speculation,  either,"  said  Donaldson.  "We 
need  more  bait,  in  the  shape  of  aerial  mes- 
sages. It's  something  connected  with  foot- 
ball, of  course,  and  it  bears  vitally  on  the 
game  for  next  season.  That's  enough  to 
take  me  up  there,  if  curiosity  would  not — 
and  when  it  comes  to  curiosity  i  am  faiily 
burning  up  with  it." 

"Here,  too,"  said  Tom. 

"And  nere,"  I  added. 

It  was  to  be  a  journey  on  foot  an  the  way, 
if  we  were  to  keep  to  a  straight  course,  since 
there  was  no  conveyance  on  earth  that 
could  surmount  the  obstacles  we  should 
meet  with. 

"We  shall  have  to  walk  right  over  farms, 
grain-fields,  orchards,  pastures,  and  even 
flower  gardens,  if  they  are  very  large,"  said 
Tom.     "Climbing  fences  will  be  a  continu- 


Here  comes  a  wild  pigeon. 


you  receive  no  message  you  will  know  that 
everything  is  all  right!'  Save  us!"  cried 
Donladson,  rolling  on  a  couch  and  kicking 
his  heels  in  the  air — "what  a  beautiful  — 
what  a  glorious — sell!" 

"And  his  twenty  thousand  dollars,"  I 
added,  joining  him,  while  Tom  only  gazed 
at  us  with  a  comical  gravity.  "What  a  pity 
that  he  can't  know  how  it  is  being  spent 
in  the  gay  and  giddy  wilds  of  a  primeval 
forest  in  Trinity  county — though,"  I  con- 
cluded more  soberly,  sitting  up — "what  any- 
Dody  can  be  doing  in  the  wilds  of  Trinity 
county,  where  a  human  being  isn't  seen 
once  a  month,  where  there  are  no  wagon 
roads,  no  habitations,  no  footprints  except 
of  animals — nothing  but  a  tangle  of  dense 
foliage  and  steep  mountains — what  anybody 
can  do  with  money  up  there  is  a  tirfle  too 
deep  for  my  feeble  intellect  to  get  a  line 
on." 


ous  performance  from  six  a.  m  to  six  p.  m. 
daily.  Fording  streams  will  be  a  common 
accompaniment,  and  we  shall  have  one  large 
lake  and  a  piece  of  bay  to  get  over  some- 
how. Mountains  wll  litter  our  pathway; 
canyons  and  gorges  that  will  make  our 
heads  swim  will  yawn  at  our  feet  more  thm 
once;  a  forest  or  two  will  have  to  be  cut 
through,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  to  say  noth- 
ing the  possibilities  of  brush  fires  which 
will  have  to  be  taken  with  our  eyes  shut 
and  wet  blankets  tied  round  our  heads. 
O,  it  will  be  an  interesting  trip !  Don't  worry 
about  that;"  and  Tom  was  so  cheered  by  the 
prospect  that  he  relapsed  into  a  heavy  si- 
lence. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  business  that  I 
hadn't  thought  much  about  until  he  drew 
attention  to  it;  and  I  must  own  that  the  idea 
of  climbing  over  two  hundred  miles  of  tan- 
gled  farms,   forests,   rivers,    gorges,    moun- 
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tains  and  what  not,  struck  me  into  a  silence 
to  match  his.  But  Donaldson  actually  grew 
the  more  bouyant  with  the  bigness  of  the 
undertaking,  and  was  in  the  greater  impa- 
tience to  get  started. 

"We  shall  probably  not  see  a  road  during 
our  entire  journey,"  he  remarked.  "What 
a  lark." 

We  set  out  very  quietly  before  the  break 
of  the  following  morning.  Each  of  us  car- 
ried a  change  of  clothing  of  a  rough  quality, 
a  kit  of  tin  dishes,  a  canteen,  an  emergency 
bag  filled  with  odds  and  ends,  some  provis- 
ions for  immediate  needs,  and  a  gun.  In  our 
pockets  was  money  enough  to  buy  food  and 
other  necessities  at  farm  houses  on  the  way. 
Thus  easily  equipped  we  were  in  fit  form 
to  do  good  walking,  and  Tom  said  if  we  met 
with  any  kind  of  luck  we  should  reach  our 


in  search  of  a  possible  message.  We  had 
hardly  had  time  to  disappoint  ourselves  of 
this  hope  when  a  voice  said,  right  over  my 
shoulder: 

"Waal,  my  young  fellers,  seein'  as  how 
that  bird  belongs  ter  me,  I  reckon  you'd 
better  come  along  and  explain  ter  ther  con- 
stable the  way  you  happened  to  git  aholt 
of  it." 

We  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a  very  se- 
rene old  gentleman,  in  denim  blouse  and 
overalls.  He  had  spoken  with  a  mildness 
of  manner — a  sort  of  deprecatory  defer- 
ence— which  might  well  have  thrown  us  off 
our  guard,  and  small  blame  to  our  bumps  of 
caution  had  it  done  so;  but  the  short,  stout 
stick  he  carried  unobtrusively  in  his  right 
hand  had  an  air  of  business  about  it  which 
resolved  me  on  the  spot  to  go  and  see  what 


The  first  pigeon. 

destination  and  walk  in  on  Charlie  Driscol 
inside  of  a  month. 

CHAPTER  II. 
The  Shooting  Match. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  upon  the  little  village  of  Pinole,  and  it 
was  here  that  our  first  serious  adventure 
befell.  Tom  had  told  us  that  if  a  pigeon 
were  coming  from  the  enemy  that  day  we 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  it  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Sure  enough,  shortly  after  the 
hour  mentioned  I  heard  an  exclamation 
from  Donaldson,  followed  by  the  double  re- 
port of  his  gun  in  rapid  succession,  and  saw 
a  blue  pigeon  cleaving  the  air  far  to  my  left. 
The  next  instant  Tom  had  covered  the  bird 
with  his  unfailing  rifle,  and  down  it  came 
fluttering  at  his  feet. 

The  three  of  us  were  together  in  a  trice, 
eagerly    pulling   the    pigeon's    wings    apart 


the  constable  looked  like,  anyhow.  Tom 
and  Donaldson  looked  at  the  club,  too,  with 
a  rather  thoughtful  expression,  and  Tom 
said,  "Your  pigeon?"  in  a  kind  of  weak 
fashion,  as  if  he  had  known  it  was  the  old 
gentleman's  pigeon  all  along,  and  had  shot 
it  on  purpose. 

"I  seen  yer  down  her,"  replied  our  cap- 
tor— for  so  we  had  begun  to  regard  him — 
"and  I  want  ter  say,  incerdental  like,  that 
it  were  the  best  shot  I  ever  seen  since  I 
were  a  boy  an'  did  a  bit  o'  shootin'  myself. 
Mighty  handy  with  a  rifle,  you  be,  young 
feller.     Where'd  you  come  from?" 

"Alameda,"  said  Tom  promptly,  giving 
the  name  of  the  county  our  college  was  in. 

"Alameda,  eh?  Didn't  lam  ter  shoot  thar 
in  that  leotle  town,  I'll  go  bail,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  referring  to  the  town  by  that 
name. 

"You'll  have  to  go  bail  for  us  if  you  arrest 
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us,"  said  Donaldson.  "Can  we  not  settle  this 
little  mistake  by  paying  you  for  the  pigeon, 
so  that  we  may  continue  on  our  journey?" 

"Yer  mought,"  was  the  reply,  delivered 
very  deliberately,  "and  again  yer  moughtn't. 
I  don't  know  where  you're  headin'  fer — " 

He  paused  interrogatively,  but  we  re- 
mained mute. 

"I  don't  know  whar  you're  headin'  fer," 
lie  repeated,  "but  ef  it's  all  the  same  ter 
you  I  hev  an  idee  ter  keep  this  feller  with 
the  gun  here  a  day  or  two.  I  berlieve,"  he 
added,  looking  at  Tom  very  keenly,  "It  won't 
be  in  jail,  neither." 

"But  it's  not  all  the  same  to  us,"  Tom 
made  haste  to  inform  him. 

"Then,"  said  the  old  gentleman  pleas- 
antly, "I  guess  it'll  have  ter  be  ther  jail 
after  all." 

We  looked  at  one  another  blankly.     We 


wrapped  up  in  it.  It's  a  issue  of  real  down- 
right neighborly  feelin'.  It's  a  rivalry  thet 
takes  in  the  spites  of  the  women-folks,  the 
leetle  quarrels  of  their  kids,  the  poleetical 
disagreements  of  the  men.  Now,  I've  got  a 
boy  thet's  a  tole'ble  fair  shot  hisself,  an' 
ther  ain't  but  one  other  feller  in  the  place 
thet  he's  afeard  of.  The  sup'rintendent  of 
the  powder  works  up  here  has  a  boy  wich 
an  eye  thet  can  sight  a  gun  wuss  'an  one 
o'  them  Boer  sharpshooters,  an'  he  allows 
thet  he'll  show  us  our  places  in  no  time, 
especially  my  boy,  who  fit  him  once  in  a 
quarrel  over  some  family  chickens  an'  licked 
him." 

"And  now,"  said  Tom,  you  are  afraid  he 
will  even  up  the  score  by  beating  your  boy  in 
the  shooting  match." 

"Exactly.  An'  if  he  beats  my  kid  he  beats 
ever'   one   else   in  the   neighborhood.     The 


'We  will  put  our  pencils  so.' 


were  strangers  in  the  place  and  the  old 
gentleman,  evidently  a  man  of  standing, 
might  do  almost  anything  he  pleased  with 
us,  with  this  slight  pretext  of  the  pigeon- 
killing  as  a  foundation.  Visions  of  the  dark 
little  country  prison,  an  avaricious  constable 
with  a  fee  in  sight,  a  slovenly  justice  of  the 
peace,  called  away  from  a  card  game  for 
the  occasion,  and  impatient  to  return  to  it, 
a  heavy  fine  and  the  delay  caused  by  all  this 
wretched  business,  filled  us  with  gloom. 
It  took  about  half  an  eye  to  see  that  we 
were   at  the  old   gentleman's  mercy. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  this  scheme  of 
yours?"   Donaldson  finally  asked. 

"Why,  now  ye're  talkin',"  responded  the 
old  gentleman.  It's  jest  this:  Ther's  goin' 
ter  be  the  all-firedest  shootin'  match  in  this 
here  town  ter-morrer  that  you  ever  heard 
of.  It  ain't  simply  fer  the  fun  o'  shootin", 
but  the  hull     town  has  all  its     grievances 


people  around  here  ud  sooner  lose  their 
jobs  at  the  powder  works  than  have  thet 
happen." 

"The  superintendent  must  be  unpopular," 
said  Donaldson. 

"Unpop'lar,"  echoed  our  strange  acquaint- 
ance, "why,  he's  so  unpop'lar  thet  my  pigs 
won't  go  over  an'  eat  offen  his  land.  Now 
you've  got  ter  help  this  town  ter  show  him 
who  the  people  is,  an'  we'll  teach  a  few 
other  folks  thet  they  can't  have  ever'thiug 
their  own  way,  neither." 

"You  wish  me  to  enter  this  match?"  said 
Tom. 

"As  a  friend  of  mine  what  has  just  arrived 
on  a  visit,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  "I  invite  all  three  of  you 
young  sirs  to  my  house,  where  you're  ter 
make  yerselfs  ter  home  till  you  git  tired. 
The  match  comes  off  termorrer  afternoon. 
Will  yeh  do  it?" 
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There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  assent, 
and  this  we  did  with  the  best  grace  we  couii 
muster. 

"On  two  conditions,"  said  Tom;  "that 
you  do  not  ask  us  for  our  names,  and  that 
we  be  permitted  to  depart  without  hindrance 
to-morrow  evening." 

"Done,"  returned  our  host,  with  satisfac- 
tion. "I'll  give  yeh  names  to  suit  myself. 
Mine's  not  so  secret— Jabez  Myers,  gentle- 
ment,  an'  I'm  very  pleased  to  meet  yeh." 

Whereupon  he  shook  each  of  us  by  the 
hand,  inviting  us  to  follow  him  as  he  set 
out  at  a  shambling  gait  toward  a  little  yel- 
lowish-brown cottage  some  hundied  yards 
ahead  of  us  across  an  unfenced  field;  and 
here  in  the  company  of  the  Myers  family 
we  spent  the  first  night  of  our  journey. 

We  purposely  arrived  late  at  the  range  on 
the  following  afternoon.     Myers  junior  had 


handsome  lad  across  the  range.  "Old 
Griggs's  kid,  you  mean?  O,  he  goes  to  col- 
lege— don't  live  here  much  at  all.  Too  higiJ 
toned." 

"College?"   I  repeated.     "What  college?' 
"Hanford,"  was  the  brief  reply;  then,  see- 
ing me  start,  he  bent  a  curious  look  upon 
me.    "What  ails  yeh?"  he  demanded.  "Did/i  t 
yeh  ever  see  a  collegiate  before?" 

My  reply  was  to  take  leave  of  him  abrupt- 
ly and  start  in  search  of  Tom,  who  had  gone 
off  with  Mr.  Myers  to  find  his  place  in  the 
tournament.  The  promised  meeting  be- 
tween this  Hanford  student  and  Donaldson, 
who  was  known  to  every  Hanford  eye,  was 
to  be  prevented  at  all  costs,  even  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Tom  from  the  match  and 
the  return  of  the  three  of  us  upon  the  mercy 
of  Jabez  Myers.  I  kept  an  eye  out  for  Doi- 
aldson  while  a-search  for  Tom;  but  neither 


A  serene  old  gentleman. 


gone  on  ahead  to  take  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary shoots,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
friends,  had  won  by  a  point  the  only  engage- 
ment he  had  thus  far  had  with  the  son  of 
the  superintendent.  This  was  accounted  tn 
augury  of  the  ultimate  result,  and  was 
cheered  accordingly;  but  when  I  looked 
across  the  range  where  the  neatly-clad 
form  of  the  superintendent  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  friends, 
with  his  son  standing  at  ease  on  his  rifle 
in  the  foreground,  and  observed  the  whole 
company  to  be  laughing  among  themselves 
as  if  at  some  private  amusement,  I  could 
see  nothing  to  cheer  about,  unless  it  was  the 
presence  of  Tom. 

"Who  is  that  chap?  Does  he  live  here 
all  the  time?"  I  asked  of  a  youth  standing 
at  my  elbow. 

"Him?"  was  the  reply,  with  a  somewhat 
contemptuous  jerk  of  the  thumb  toward  the 


of  them   could   I   find   until   I  T" 

into  the  latter  in  the  very  act  ^  -a 

hands  with  the  Hanford  young  gentleman 

himself. 

"Hello,  Mac,"  he  sang  out  cheerfully; 
"come  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Griggs.  Mr.  Griggs,  my  friend  Mr.  McDer — 
er — MacDonald,"  he  finished,  missing  my 
true  name  by  a  hair. 

"Mr.  MacDonald,  I  am  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance,"  was  the  very  courteous  re- 
sponse, to  which  I  murmured  something  as 
civil  as  I  could  think  of  in  my  confusion. 
What  if  Donaldson  should  appear  now? 
The  bare  thought  put  me  on  the  way  to  a 
chill.  I  got  out  a  mumble  of  an  apology  arid 
beat  a  hurried  retreat,  bent  on  finding  my 
other  companion  instantly  and  clearing  the 
town,  leaving  Tom  to  follow  when  he  should 
get  ready. 

After  a  fruitless  search  for  Donaldson,  I 
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returned  to  the  immediate  scene  of  the 
match  to  find  the  main  event  over,  with  hou- 
ors  even  between  Tom  and  Griggs,  and  a 
special  match  in  prospect  to  settle  their 
score.  Young  Myers  had  been  hopelessly 
beaten. 

To  Tom  had  been  left  the  choice  of  de- 
tails for  the  special  contest. 

"Make  it  simple,"  he  was  saying  as  I  came 
up — "the  first  bird  that  flies  over." 

His  hearers,  excepting  Griggs,  started  in- 
credulously.   Griggs  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Bird  is  rather  indefinite,"  he  said.  "There 
are  lots  of  pigeons  about.  Make  it  the  first 
pigeon." 

"Pigeon  let  it  be,"  said  Tom. 

I  demanded  to  know  how  many  shots  they 
were  to  take  at  the  pigeon  when  it  came, 
and  also  who  was  to  take  the  first. 

"As  many  shots  as  we  can  get,  and   he 


was  not  as  bad  as  was  to  come.  I  saw 
Griggs  pick  up  the  pigeon  and  turn  it  ovt 
with  a  start,  while  his  smile  of  triumph 
died  slowly  away;  and  in  the  strange  ?i 
lence  which  followed  I  saw  Tom  turn  pale 
and  put  out  his  hand  impulsively  toward 
the  prize. 

"The   carrier!" 

Tom  smothered  the  exclamation  under  nis 
breath,  but  Griggs  heard  him. 

"What  carrier?"  he  demanded,  wheeling. 
The  two  eyed  each  other  like  mastiffs.  But 
I  interposed. 

"Is  it  a  carrier,  really?"  I  asked,  reach- 
ing out  boldly  and  taking  it  from  Grigg3'a 
hand  as  though  in  the  most  disinterested 
curiosity.  Instantly  I  could  feel  the  piece 
of  paper  under  its  wing.  "Why,  so  it  is!" 
And  I  coolly  pulled  the  paper  loose  and  made 
as  if  to  open  it.     It  was  a  ruse,  born  of  a 


"  I  of  the  sea.' 


shoots  first  who  can,"  said  Tom. 

By  this  time  the  onlookers  hadn't  a  shut 
mouth  among  them,  and  the  way  they  ogled 
Tom  would  have  been  an  object  lesson  for 
owls.  "Cooler'n  rock  salt,"  said  one  near 
me.  "Ef  it's  a  bluff,  it's  a  tarnal  spunky 
one.  Gee!  Look  at  him!  here  comes  a 
bird." 

And  here,  sure  enough,  one  was  coming, 
flying  straight  and  true  in  a  course  that 
would  taKe  him  right  over  our  heads. 

Before  he  got  well  within  range  Ton 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired. 

"Missed!"   yelled  the   crowd. 

Then  Griggs  fired. 

The  crowd  broke  into  a  roar  of  cheer°. 
The  bird,  a  blue  pigeon,  turned  over  bacK- 
wards  and  came  straight  down  at  his  feef. 

If  a  pail  of  water  had  fallen  over  me  I 
couldn't  have  got  a  worse  shock.  Tom  w?.s 
beaten  and  that  was  bad   enough.     But  it 


consuming  fear,  and  it  was  startlingly  suc- 
cessful. Griggs  sprang  forward  and  cried 
to  me  to  stop.  His  face  was  white,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  angrily.  His  interest  in  the 
carrier  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted.  He 
was  in  the  Hanford  secret. 

"What  right  have  you  to  read  that?"  he 
uemanded,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indig- 
nation. 

"What  right  have  you?"  I  asked,  stepping 
back. 

"Did  I  say  I  was  going  to  read  it?"  he  re- 
torted.    '"I  merely  say  that  you  shall  not." 

"On  what  authority?"  I  asked,  defiantly. 
"Can  you  speak  for  the  party  it  is  addressed 
to?     The  pigeon  isn't  yours,  is  it?" 

"It  is  mine — I  killed  it,  he  exclaimed, 
dropping  his  eyes  at  the  lameness  of  the 
plea,  but  speaking  with  dogged  determina- 
tion. "Come,  is  it  worth  quarreling  about? ' 
Again  he  held  out  his  hand. 
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But  by  this  time  I  had  passed  the  note  to 
Donaldson,  who  had  come  up  behmd  me,  and 
was  clearing  the  crowd.  With  a  sadden  back- 
ward movement,  I  joined  him,  leaving  Tom 
to  attend  to  our  enemy.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  crowd  he  was  able  to  screen  us  unul 
we  had  run  to  the  Myers  house,  grabbed 
our  luggage  and  set  off  across  the  fields 
again  at  a  clipping  pace,  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  waving  uncertainly  after  us.  Tom 
soon  gave  up  the  detention  business, 
turned  and  darted  through  the  throng  in  the 
direction  we  had  chosen.  By  desperate  run- 
ning he  was  soon  at  our  heels. 

"We've  done  it  now!'  he  gasped.  "Griggs 
is  on,  and  coming  for  all  he's  worth!  Hurry, 
fellows,  if  you  ever  hurried  in  your  lives." 

He  quickly  fell  into  the  lead  and  ran  as 
though  an  evil  spirit  were  at  his  coat  tails. 
We  put  our  heads  down,  bugged  our  traps 


looks  pretty  smooth.  Think  we  could  do 
anything  with  it?" 

"Let's  see  it,"  said  Tom. 

We  discovered  that  it  was  built  of  cast- 
off  spiles  lashed  together  with  tolerable 
security.  It  had  evidently  been  in  use  ;:i 
a  boat-landing.  Tom  leaped  upon  it  anl 
soused  it  up  and  down,  declaring  it  would 
hold  all  of  us  safely  enough. 

"Get  a  couple  of  boards  for  paddles,"  said 
he,  "and  hop  on.    I'll  take  you  over,  if — " 

"Listen!'  said  Donaldson,  holding  up  his 
hand.  We  paused  on  the  rude  craft  and 
strained  our  ears.  Mingled  with  the  soft 
plash  of  the  water  between  the  logs  came 
the  sound  of  footsteps  falling  heavily  an  I 
rapidly.  They  were  approaching,  and  were 
even  then  almost  upon  us. 

"Push  off!"  ordered  Tom  in  an  excited 
whisper.     "It's  Griggs,  as  sure  as  guns!" 


Raft  on  San  Pablo  Bay. 


to  us,  and  swung  along  after  him  silently. 
CHAPTER  III. 
The  Escape  on  the  Rart. 

Three  hours  of  this  steady  traveliag 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  San  i'ablo  bay, 
where  we  had  to  stop  and  figure  on  the 
chances  of  getting  across.  Evidently  Griggs 
was  our  only  pursuer,  and  we  had  distanced 
him. 

"We've  got  to  do  it,"  said  Tom,  "if  we 
have  to  swim.  Here's  where  we  lose  Griggs, 
by  getting  over  to-night.  Each  of  you  go 
scouting  after  a  boat,  and  I'll  do  the  same." 

We  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  un- 
rewarded by  our  search.  Darkness  had 
fallen;  lights  had  begun  to  twinkle  here 
and  there  on  the  other  side. 

"There's  a  raft  down  there  a  piece,"  an- 
nounced Donaldson,  doubtfully.    "The  water 


"Guns  be  smashed!"  growled  Donaldson. 
"I  wish  we'd  never  seen  one." 

But  he  bent  to  the  task  of  sending  the 
raft  out  from  shore  without  delay;   and  by 
the  time  the  footsteps  had  reached  the  wa.-] 
er's  edge  we  were  well  beyond  reach  and 
paddling  furiously. 

We  had  been  none  too  soon.  The  form  <>f 
Wilfred  Griggs  quivered  in  the  tracks  w«i 
had  just  left,  and  his  voice  fell  upon  our 
ears  with  startling  distinctness. 

"I'll  overhaul  you  yet,"  he  called — there 
was  even  a  note  of  triumph  in  his  tone, 
which  fitted  him  strangely  despite  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  position ;  and  I  didn't  relian 
the  sound  of  it — "and  if  I  don't,  somebody 
else  will.  You  might  just  as  well  come 
back." 

"We  will,  on  one  condition,"  said  Too, 
ceasing  to  paddle. 
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"And  what  is  that?" 

"That  you  explain  fully  why  you  don't 
want  us  to  go  on.  Tell  us  the  secret  of  this 
mysterious  message.  Tell  us  what  trick  yo-i 
fellows  are  up  to.  Tell  us  your  connection 
with  it.     Tell  us—" 

"I  shall  tell  you  nothing." 

"Then  we'll  have  to  deny  you  a  little  in- 
formation, too,"  said  Tom,  sweetly.  "For 
instance,  where  Charlie  Driscol  is.  Aha': 
— that  makes  him  start!  And  now  you  can 
reach  him!  Another  bulls  oye,  eh?  You 
might  search  for  him  a  year  without  findiug 
him.  He's  as  completely  hidden  from  Han- 
ford  now  as  he  meant  to  be  hidden  from 
Buckeley.  The  best  of  it  is  he  doesn't  knov 
this — he'll  keep  right  on  staying  hid  and 
you'll  be  unable  to  call  him  out  of  his  hidini;. 
He  thinks  you  fellqws  are  getting  all  of 
these  cunning  messages — " 


we're  going  for." 

A  little  pause,  and  then:  "Did  you.  say 
anything?''    asked    Tom,    listening   intently. 

There  was  no  response.  The  raft  was 
drifting  away,  and  with  it  the  Hanford  knot 
of  conspiracy  was  slowly  parting.  The 
spirit  among  the  shore  shadows  must  have 
raged  along  the  water's  edge  in  impotent 
conviction  of  this;  but  it  maintained  a  grin* 
silence.  I  expected  to  hear  it  bid  us  re- 
turn, on  Tom's  conditions,  but,  no — it  gave 
back  no  sound. 

Tom  raised  his  voice  as  the  raft  floundered 
out  into  the  dark:  "This  is  your  last  link 
of  communication  with  the  other  end  of 
the  plot,"  he  called,  "and  see — it  is  break 
ing.  Do  you  wish  to  send  them  any  woru? 
No?  Well,  good-bye,  then.  We'll  tell  yju 
all  about  it  next  August." 

Then  we  were  lost  to  the  shore  and  thi 


The  camp  of  young  iehows  up  there  in  the  mountains: 


"  'All'  ?"  echoed  the  lone  figure  on  the 
shore.     "This  was  the  first." 

"The  second,"  corrected  Tom,  gentl/. 
"The  first  arrived  some  days  ago.  That'o 
why  we're  here.  That's  how  we  know  wheie 
to  go.  It  was  to  inform  Hanford,  but  it  fell 
short  ana  informed  Buckeley.  Now  Hanforu 
can  never  learn.  Isn't  that  an  absurd  situ- 
ation? You  can't  warn  your  friends  against 
our  coming,  and  you  can't  come  yourself. 
You'll  have  to  wait  the  whole  two  months — 

A  muttered  exclamation  came  to  us  from 
over  the  water. 

"The  whole  two  months  you'll  have  to 
wait,"  went  on  lorn.  "While  all  the  time 
your  friends  will  think  you  are  posted  and 
will  go  blindly  ahead  to  the  bitter  end — and 
we  shall  be  in  at  the  finish.  Of  course,  we\!l 
change    the    finish    somewhat — that's    whvt 


unk  was   severed. 

"I  thought  you  liked  Griggs,"  said  I,  pres- 
ently. 

"He  knows  I  do,"  Tom  replied,  equably. 
"You  should  have  heard  him  thank  me  for 
shooting  that  bullseye  for  him  and  substi- 
tuting my  rifle  for  his  on  tne  tenth  shot! 
I  had  to  tell  him,  of  course,  when  I  put  him 
on  to  the  trick  his  enemies  were  trying  to 
play  him  with  blank  shells.  He  says  I  am 
one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  I  may 
well  say  the  same  of  him.  But  he's  a  Han- 
ford  enemy,  and  has  to  be  treated  as  such. 

"Especially  since  he's  mixed  up  in  this 
secret  vendetta,"  said  Donaldson.  T 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  one  of  a  party 
that  was  to  reinforce  the  mountain  gang 
later  on." 

"Let  us  hear  the  second  message  on  tae 
subject,"    said   Tom.     "It   may  have   som-.v 
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thing  to  say  about  it." 

By  the  light  of  matches  held  by  my  two 
companions,  I  drew  the  note  from  my  pockot 
and  read: 

Greeting  to  dear  old  Hanford:  — 

The  thing  is  as  good  as  done  now,  and 
we've  been  actually  at  work  only  a  week. 
Everybody  is  falling  into  the  plan  beauti- 
fully. The  way  our  imported  stocu:  is  shoe- 
ing up  would  make  you  hug  yourself  with 
delight.  We  succeeded  in  making  a  par- 
ticularly strong  selection — better  than  i 
had  hoped  for.  And  we  shall  need  the 
strongest  we  could  get,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that,  as  it  will  have  to  withstand  a  pretty 
rough  shock.  I  suppose  I  needn't  remind 
you  again  that  the  whole  thing  depends 
now  upon  your  end  of  the  line.  You  must 
not  let  a  breath  of  suspicion  get  afloat.    Be 


mire  than  we  dreamed  of.    He's  the  entite 
heel  of  the  shoe,  that's  what  Willie  is." 

Instead  of  answering  we  redoubled  our 
efforts  at  the  rude  paddles  and  were  soon 
moving  over  the  placid  bay  at  a  rate  that 
would  land  us  on  the  Solano  shore  before 
morning. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Up  the   Mountain. 

It  was  now  to  be  a  race  for  Redding. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  "bee-line"  travel- 
ing. 

Tom  said  we  should  strike  a"  railroad  at 
Benicia,  if  ever  we  had  the  good  fortune  uo 
get  across  the  bay  with  that  raft;  and  we 
fell  to  with  such  a  will  upon  this  inspira- 
tion that  finally  we  did  make  the  other  side, 
after  a  night  and  a  day  of  most  exasperat- 
ing  adversity.     A  rapid   walk  brought   us 


UBU1ULHM 

"  My  friend,   Mr.   McDer— McDonald." 


sure  of  whom  you  trust,  even  among  your 
own  fellows.  Leave  that  part  of  it  to  W.  G. 
A  letter  will  reach  me  if  adddressed  to  Loc- 
sird  Selrahc,  Redding.  One  of  our  men  goes 
there  once  a  week  for  supplies.  We  think  it 
best  not  to  send  any  letters  from  here.  You 
can't  tell  who  might  see  the  postmark  in 
Hanford,  as  Buckeley  has  spies  out  all  tne 
time  and  they  are  suspicious  to  the  vergs 
of  positive  lunacy.    Yours  ever,  L.  S. 

"Now,"  said  Donaldson,  "who  is  'L.  S.'? 
The  other  note  was  signed  'C.  D.' " 

"  'L.  S.'  is  'Locsird  Selrahc,' "  I  replied, 
"and  Locsird  Selrahc'  is  'Charles  Driscol'  if 
you  turn  it  around.'' 

"Clever  Mack,"  said  Tom.  "Our  wits  are 
getting  wonderfully  keen  in  this  business. 
Now  tell  us  who  'W.  G.'  is." 

"  'Wilfred  Griggs,'  "  I  returned,  promptly. 

"Correct,"  said  Tom.    "He's  deeper  in  the 


to  the  railroad  station,  and  there  we  toos 
the  first  train  that  came  northward. 

The  espionage  we  established  at  Redding 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  weekl/ 
messenger  from  the  Hanford  camp  in  the 
mountains  would  have  done  credit  to  a  pro- 
fessional detective  bureau.  We  fixed  our 
base  of  operations  at  the  postoffice,  and  tor 
a  long  time  every  man  who  came  there  had 
one  of  us  at  his  heels  when  he  went  away. 
Usually  a  ten  minutes'  walk  served  to  clear 
him  of  our  suspicion,  by  reason  of  his  turn- 
ing into  some  nearby  house,  or  jumping  into 
a  wagon  and  driving  off  in  a  free-and-easy 
way  that  bespoke  relationship  to  some  farm 
in  the  neighborhood;  but  on  the  second 
afternoon  of  our  stay  in  the  town  one  oi 
my  pilgrimages  took  a  more  significant  turn. 
The  man  I  was  following  leaped  upon  a 
horse  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  untying  the 
animal  from  a  post  to  which  he  had  evi- 
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deatly  hitched  it  before  entering  the  main 
street,  and  was  off  at  a  gallop  before  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  whether  to  continue  track- 
ing him  or  not. 

It  took  me  about  the  space  of  a  long 
breath  to  decide  the  question  on  top  of  this 
sudden  move.  The  horse's  hoofs  had  scarce- 
ly drummed  into  the  dust  of  the  narrow 
road  leading  out  of  the  paved  street  before 
I  had  buttoned  my  coat  tight  around  me 
and  set  off  after  him  at  a  long  swinging 
stride  that  was  good  for  stiff  miles  ani 
plenty  of  them. 

Soon  the  road  began  to  slant  upward  aad 
to  wind.  Trees  and  bushes  came  down  out 
of  the  dusk  to  brush  me  as  I  passed,  to  greet 
me  around  corners,  and  to  shut  out  the  sky 
that  was  breaking  out  in  stars.  Presently 
I  could  hear  the  horse's  shoes  stumbling 
against  rocks  not  a  great  way  ahead  of  me. 


ploding  would  soon  be  taking  place,  and  i 
should  be  at  the  very  worst  possible  end  of 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  off  on  a 
wild-goose  chase,  there  was  even  less  of  the 
agreeable  in  that,  since  underlying  all  my 
natural  anticipations  of  trouble  in  the  im- 
pending encounter  rested  the  very  object 
of  my  coming  three  hundred  miles  to  be 
there  at  all,  and  in  being  on  the  wrong 
track  I  should  (however  safely)  be  merely 
idling  away  my  time  in  the  hills  to  a  very 
bad  end  while,  perhaps,  our  one  object  were 
going  glimmering  through  my  defection. 

So  I  thought  very  fast  and  very  hard 
while  I  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  growing 
darkness  after  my  unknown  and  unsuspect- 
ing guide;  and  ultimately  I  decided  to  risk 
being  on  the  right  track,  and  to  lay  out  a 
plan  accordingly.  Turning  off  the  road,  af- 
ter we  had  gone  about  six  miles,  I  scaled  a 


Here   comes  a  bird." 


We  had  struck  a  steep  hill  and  the  rider 
had  been  compelled  to  slow  up.  The  hill 
was  very  long  by  the  roadway  and  very 
sinuous,  so  that  I  had  time  to  walk  and  rer.t 
and  speculate  more  deliberatetly  upon  what 
1  was  likely  to  put  my  head  into  if  I  kept 
on.  I  wished  that  Tom  and  Donaldson  were 
with  me,  but  quickly  put  the  thought  aside 
as  a  waste  of  mental  effort,  when  that  com- 
modity was  extremely  needful;  and  so  fell 
to  thinking  instead  upon  some  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  my  lone  guidance  in  the  emergency 
which  seemed  about  to  face  me.  If  I  was  on 
my  way  actually  to  the  scene  of  this  omi- 
nous Hanford  secret,  I  was*  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  a  person  stealing  up  to  a  dyna- 
mite mine  out  of  curiosity  to  see  xl  explod- ; 
and  there  was  excellent  reason  to  suppo.-e 
that  if  I  happened  to  get  myself  recognized, 
as  I  infallibly  should  do  if  awkwardness 
could   accomplish  it,  a  great  plenty  of  ex- 


steeper  part  of  the  hill,  which  nad  now  be- 
come a  chain  of  mountains  apparently  with- 
out end,  and  struck  across  the  country  wich 
the  design  of  passing  the  horseman  and 
going  on  ahead  of  him.  I  walked  rapidly 
for  two  or  three  miles  and  descended  again 
to  the  road — now  a  narrow  trail — well  in 
advance  of  him. 

For  at  least  an  hour  I  followed  the  trail  au 
what  speed  I  could,  for  the  darkness  and 
the  meagerness  of  its  outlines,  which  some- 
times were  lost  altogether — merging  into 
a  mere  open  space  or  glade,  and  then  iden- 
tifying themselves  again  by  some  evidence 
of  man's  handiwork,  such  as  the  cutting 
away  of  a  piece  of  brush  or  the  trampling 
down  of  brake  and  grass.  Then  I  stopped  n 
one  of  the  open  spaces,  arranged  it  to  look 
as  much  like  a  camp  as  I  possibly  could 
with  the  few  articles  at  my  disposal,  lighted 
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a  fire  and  sat  down  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  -orseman. 

He  saw  the  fire  through  tne  trees  before 
he  got  there,  as  I  intended  ne  should;  and 
when  he  rode  up  to  me  at  a  slackened  pace 
he  found  me  with  my  back  to  him  diligently 
poring  over  my  note-book  by  the  flickering 
firelight. 

"Hullo,"  he  said,  cheerily  enough — upon 
which  I  gave  an  unostentatious  start  and 
wheeled  about — "Found  a  lonesome  place  to 
camp  in,  haven't  you?" 

"You're  right  about  that,"  I  replied. 
"Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"O,  up  the  road  about  twenty  miles." 

"Twenty  miles!"  I  cried. 

"About  that,'  'he  returned  equably.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  a  collegian  air  which 
I  could  not  mistake — probably  because  I 
was  looking  for  it — and  quite  evidently  he 


lows  up  there  in  the  mountains?"  I  asked, 
taking  on.  a  drawl  and  jerking  my  thumb 
over  my  shoulder  in  no  particular  direction 
whatever. 

"What  do  you  know  about  any  camp  of 
young  fellows  in  the  mountains?"  he  de- 
manded with  a  quick  suspicion. 

"Nothing,"  I  replied  truthfully.  "They're 
evidently   strangers   in   the   neighborhood." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply,  but  was  appar- 
ently satisfied,  for  I  could  see  he  relaxed  His 
suspicious  alertness  and  fell  .jnto  an  easier 
attitude. 

"You  people  who  live  around  here  are 
quick  to  detect  the  presence  of  strangers, 
aren't  you?"  he  said.  "Same  way  with  all 
rural  communities,  eh?  I  suppose  theie 
isn't  much  else  but  strangers  for  you  to 
find  interest  in." 

"Nothing  that  is  half  so  interesting,  to  me 


I'll  overhaul  you  yet." 


did  not  make  the  same  recognition  of  my 
own  chars  cter  because  he  was  not  looking 
for  it.  A  collegian  outside  of  his  own  com 
pany — much  less  a  collegian  from  Buckeley 
— he  little  imagined  would  be  prowliag 
around  those  mountains  in  that  lonely  and 
unassuming  fashion  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
I  was  certainly  well  disguised  oy  circum- 
stances, while  he  was  on  the  very  contrary 
exposed  by  them;  and  in  a  comforting 
sense  of  security  I  realized  that  i  was  fairly 
on  the  coat  tails  of  the  Hanford  secret  with- 
out this  guileless  young  Hanfordite  before 
me  at  all  suspecting  the  calamity.  I  threw 
all  my  art  into  the  deception — realizing  th3 
magnitude  of  the  cause,  and  what  a  worthy 
hero  I  should  be  for  defeating  single-handed 
the  combined  enemies  of  my  college — and 
prepared  to  get  what  I  could  out  of  him 
before  going  any  further. 

"Do  you  belong  to  the  camp  of  young  fel- 


just  now,'    I  assured  him. 

"Times  dull  at  this  season?"  he  inquire!. 

"Well,  i  don't  know  about  tnat,"  I  re- 
plied. "They  could  be  worse."  I  was  re- 
solved to  keep  one  eye  on  the  truth,  while 
I  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
other.  "You  see,  the  boys  don't  have  much 
to  amuse  them  in  a  country  so  far  aw  „y 
from  any  big  city — nothing  but  hunting  and 
fishing  and — well,  a  ball-game  now  and 
then." 

"  'Ball  game?'  "  he  repeated.  "\Vhat  kind 
of  ball  do  they  play?" 

"Foot-ball,"  I  replied,  leaning  forward 
and  giving  him  both  eyes  squarely — though 
j.  hoped  I  was  not  neglecting  the  truth  when 
I  did  it — and  I  was  well  repaid  for  the) 
glance,  for  he  brought  his  knees  so  sud- 
denly together  against  the  horse's  sid^s, 
that  the  animal  pranced  sidewise  and  al- 
most unseated  him  by  the  movement.    In  le- 
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covering  himself  he  missed  the  little  look 
of  triumph  I  must  have  been  guilty  of.  Whjn 
he  brought  his  horse  back  to  the  fire  I  com- 
mented upon  the  restiveness  of  the  beast 
and  invited  him  to  dismount  and  share  the 
warmth  with  me  more  comfortably. 

"Can't,"  he  said,  "I  must  be  going.  1  i 
like  to  stay  and  hear  more  about  the  coun- 
try, as  I'm  a  stranger  here  myself,  as  you 
have  guessed — and  especially  about  you: 
games.  1  am  something  of  a  sport,  aad 
would  sooner  listen  to  football  talk  th<in 
go  to  bed  when  I'm  sleepy." 

"That  is  the  way  I  feel  just  now,"  was 
my  hearty  rejoinder — and  this  time  I  fixed 
both  eyes  or  the  truth  ana  didn't  look  at 
my  companion  at  all. 

"But  I  can't  to-night,"  he  said,  pulling  up 
his  reins.  "I've  got  a  long  way  to  trav-d 
yet. ' 


on  the  road  than  not.  We  can  keep  ea^-i 
other  company,  and  it'll  be  a  little  adventure 
for  me.  Your  camp  fellows  won't  mob  me, 
will  they?" 

He  replied  that  they  would  not,  and  I 
rather  envied  him  his  confidence  on  this 
point.  rJut  on  some  other  points  I  wis 
easier  than  he,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  though 
he  tried  to  be  hospitable  and  said  that  if 
I  really  thought  I  would  enjoy  the  journey 
and  the  visit  his  friends  would  be  happy  to 
see  me. 

"I  shan't  be  able  to  stay  long,"  I  added, 
"as  I  must  get  back  to  my  work" — upon 
which  he  brightened  up  again  and  evea 
gave  way  very  cordially  for  me  to  take  the 
road  ahead  of  him  as  we  started  off  up  the 
mountain. 

"What  work  are  you  engaged  in,  if  I  may 
ask?"  he  said. 


"  The  whole   two   months   you'll   have  to   wait,'     said   Tom. 


"Twenty  miles — I  should  say  so,"  said  i, 
rising.     "It  will  take  you  all  night." 

"About  six  hours  yet,  he  agreed.  "Bit 
I  prefer  traveling  by  night,  it's  so  muci 
cooler.     I'll  sleep  all  day  to-morrow." 

"Don't  you  want  company?  '  I  asked,  with 
a  boldness  that  took  away  my  breath.  I  saw 
that  it  took  his,  too,  from  the  way  he  he  u- 
tated  over  his  reply — and  it  seemed  fi/e 
minutes  instead  of  five  seconds  before  1  e 
recovered  it. 

"Why,  ye — es,''  he  finally  said,  uncertaia 
ly.  "But  surely  you  don't  want  to  come 
with  me?" 

"I'd  just  as  soon,"  I  assured  him,  making 
a  brisk  show  of  gathering  up  my  belong- 
ings (which  I  had  taken  out  of  my  pocket 
for  display,  but  which  I  now  carried  tied  up 
in  two  handkerchiefs,  with  my  coat  strap- 
ped on  my  back,  it  being  a  warm  night) . 

"I'm  a  good  tramper  and  would  rather  .  e 


"At  present  I'm  abandoning  myself  to 
sport,  but  I  suppose  it's  fair  to  call  it  work," 
was  my  reply.  "I  am  engaged  in  doing  a 
good  turn  for  the  game  we  both  admire  "o 
much — football." 

"Down  in  Redding?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
surprised   interest. 

"That  is  our  headquarters,"  I  replied. 

"And  you — ?" 

"I'm  working  to  get  up  a  football  agita- 
tion." 

"It's  a  great  game.  You  should  have  no 
trouble  in  organizing  two  or  three  teams, 
if  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  are  in  for 
it.  I  suppose  you  are  commencing  early  t>o 
as  to  be  in  shape  for  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son?" 

"Yes,  I  am  bearing  Thanksgiving  in 
mind." 

"It  must  be  fun  to  train  big,  strapping 
mountaineers  to  play,"  he  said,  with  enthu- 
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siasm.  "I  should  enjoy  seeing  one  of  their 
games.  I  suppose  they  are  as  strong  as 
oxen,  and  just  about  as  quick  on  their  feet. 
Pardon  me,  I  mean  no  disparagement" — as 
I  looked  back  at  him — "but  I  can  see  that 
you  are  one  of  the  town  fellows  and  may 
perhaps  appreciate  my  idea  as  much  as  I  do. 
Don't  you  anticipate  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  your  undertaking?" 

"A  good  deal,  yes,"  I  rejoined;  "it  will 
be  the  football  hit  of  the  age.  I  hope  you 
will  see  it." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  said  regretfully.  "I'll 
be  down  in  Han — down  home  then.  If  you 
only  had  them  ready  now — By  George!"  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  more  to  himself  than 
to  me — "What  a  lark  we  might  have ! " 

It  was  my  time  to  be  in  the  dark  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  turned  and  walked  backwards  that 
I  might  look  at  him  through  the  gloom  and 
try  to  see  what  he  was  driving  at.  But  he 
only  shook  the  more  material  reins  that 
were  in  his  right  hand,  and  made  the  horse 
go  so  fast  that  I  had  to  face  about  and 
quicken  my  pace  to  escape  being  run  over. 
"What  were  you  going  to  say?"  I  asked, 
at  length,  since  he  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion. 

"It  was  a  freak  idea  that  came  to  me,"  he 
made  answer,  musingly,  "and  not  as  prac- 
ticable as  it  was  amusing." 

"You  were  saying  that  if  I  had  a  football 
game  all  ready  to  be  played  down  in  Redding 
""ou  might — " 

"I  was  thinking  that  if  you  had  a  team  al- 
ready organized — some  of  your  own  gigantic 
mountaineers,  you  know — we  might  get  up 
a  game  with — but  as  I  said,  the  idea  was  a 
freak  of  my  imagination.     It  would  be  too 


wild  and  impossible,  even  as  a  joke." 

"What  would?" 

"Nothing." 

"But  I  am  interested,"  I  protested.  "You 
couldn't  bring  a  club  up  from  the  city  to 
play  us,  could  you?" 

"Have  you  a  team  ready?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"I  can  get  one  ready,"  I  declared,  as 
quickly. 

"When?" 

"Any  time." 

When  I  had  time  to  pause  and  _t.hink  of  it 
in  the  next  breath,  the  enormity  of  the  diffi- 
culty I  might  get  myself  into  by  such  reck- 
less promises  struck  me  rather  hard.  But 
there  was  a  bare  chance  that  I  could  rake 
together  a  football  eleven  in  Redding,  and 
I  was  willing  to  risk  it  for  the  sake  of  lead- 
ing my  companion  into  the  disclosures  I  now 
felt  sure  were  coming.  This  much  was  abso- 
lutely certain:  there  was  a  crowd  of  foot- 
ball collegians  hidden  in  these  mountains, 
possibly  an  entire  football  team,  and  it  be- 
longed to  Hanford.  I  was  fastening  upon 
the  mystery  which  had  brought  it  heie 
— and  it  was  some  elaborate  scheme  that 
was  designed  to  render  the  Hanford  team 
invincible  in  the  next  inter-collegiate  match. 
Trickery  was  the  backbone  of  it,  I  was  sure, 
since  the  Hanford  team  itself,  composed  of 
comparatively  new  men  at  college,  could 
not  hope  to  win  on  its  merits  from  the  vet- 
eran eleven  which  had  played  three  years 
together  for  Buckeley.  What  this  ulterior 
business  was  to  be,  it  was  clearly  my  duty, 
if  it  should  be  my  fortune,  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


By    MARY    T.    VAN    DENBURGH. 


Gysbert  Hylton  accomplished  a  vast 
amount  of  work  in  such  a  quiet  way  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  one  new  book  suc- 
ceeded another  seemed  astonishing.  The^ 
were  learned,  well  written,  and  showed  deep 
research;  he  made  himself  master  of  any 
subject  on  which  he  chose  to  write.  In 
fact,  he  possessed  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  which  is  said  to  amount,  to 
genius. 

His  "History  of  the  Prehistoric  Tribes 
of  the  Plains,"  alone  would  have  boen  an 
achievement  for  a  man  of  his  age  to  be 
proud  of.  And  that  was  quickly  followed 
by  "The  Character  of  the  People  of  the 
Level  Lands  of  Our  Country,"  a  work  which 
aroused  profound  admiration  in  literary 
and  scientific  circles,  and  yet  was  written  in 
a  style  that  made  it  extremely  popular  with 
the  reading  public.  No  sooner  were  the 
proof  sheets  off  his  hands  than  he  began 
on  a  third  undertaking,  "Industries  of  Each 
State  of  the  Union  (with  the  Exception  of 
the   Mountainous   Districts)." 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  titles  of  his 
works,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  wheelman. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  "The  more  i  ride,  the 
more  I  write;  and  the  more  I  write,  the 
more  I  ride.  If  he  bicycle  had  been  invented 
sooner,  we  should  have  had  many  more  valu- 
able works  from  the  great  authors  of  the 
past." 

He  regretted  that  he  was  ever  obliged 
to  travel  in  any  other  way,  but,  to  save 
time,  he  made  the  longer  journeys  by  train, 
and,  having  reached  his  destination,  ex- 
plored the  country  most  thoroughly  on  his 


wheel.  He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
look  well  on  a  bicycle.  Perfectly  propor- 
tioned, strong  and  graceful,  his  exquisite 
taste  showing  itself  in  his  wheel  and  his 
attire,  and  he  presented  an  appearance 
which  an  ordinary  cycler  would  have  given 
half  the  record  on  his  cyclometer  to  attain. 

So  much  for  the  man,  now  for  an  account 
of  one  of  his  working  days — both  because 
it  shows  his  method  and  gives  the  story  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  his 
latest  book,  "The  Industries  of  Each  State 
of  the  Union." 

Having  decided  to  take  the  States  in  al- 
phabetical order,  he  kept  faithfully  to  this 
plan.  A  less  painstaking  man  would  have 
been  tempted  to  pass  from  one  State  to 
that  adjoining,  but  a  Gysbert  Hylton  was 
too  conscientious  a  worker  for  that.  Hav- 
ing finished  Alabama,  Arizona  and  Arkan- 
sas, he  went  thence  to  California.  He  had 
been  there  before  (to  make  inquiries  about 
the  Calaveras  skull  when  he  was  busy  with 
"The  Prehistoric  Tribes"  (  but  this  was  to 
be  a  longer  stay.  He  planned  to  devote  a 
whole  month  to  California  and,  leaving  out 
the  mountains,  he  expected  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  it  in  that  time.  He  did 
nothing  by  halves,  and  whatever  information 
he  obtained  he  knew  he  should  use  some 
time,  even  thouh  it  did  not  come  under 
the  head  of  Industries. 

He  began  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and  in  the  week  he  spent  there  filled 
several  note-books  with  most  interesting 
material.  Then  he  went  to  central  Cali- 
fornia and  commenced  on  prune  drying  in 
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the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

He  left  the  hotel  in  a  little  country  town 
early  one  morning  and  rode  among  the 
farms,  stopping  at  the  great  driers  and 
questioning  the  men.  He  saw  the  largest 
prune  orchard  in  the  world,  learned  the 
process  of  drying  and  obtained  innumerable 
statistics.  The  day  passed  rapidly  and  he 
was  thinking  of  returning  to  the  hotel  when 
it  occurred  to  him  that  most  of  the  farms 
he  had  visited  were  large  ones,  and  that  he 
ought  to  procure  some  informaton  in  regard 
to  smaller  places.  So,  as  he  rode  toward  the 
village  he  stopped  wherever  he  saw  a  few 
acres  of  prune  trees.  The  stories  he  heard 
were  all  similar;  good  crops,  hard  work  and 
fair  profits. 

He  was  spinning  along  a  rolling  road, 
when,  on  the  hill  which  rose  suddenly  Dy 
the  side  of  it,  he  noticed  such  a  flourishing 
orchard  that  he  resolved  to  make  one  more 
stop  and  interview  the  owner.  Leaving  his 
wheel  by  the  fence,  he  started  up  the  hill. 
The  ground  was  beautifully  cultivated, 
smooth  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  The 
trees  were  loaded  wth  purple-red  prunes, 
covered  with  a  gray  bloom  that  made  them 
look  blue  as  they  nestled  among  the  leaves. 
A  few  lay  on  the  ground,  and  occasionally 
one  fell  from  the  tree  with  a  rattle  and 
thump.  "Truly,"  exclaimed  Hylton,  "as 
Shakespeare  has  it,  'The  ripest  fruit  first 
falls.'  Was  anything  hidden  from  the  Im- 
mortal Bard?" 

"How's  that?"  said  a  voice,  and  an  old 
man  walked  slowly  toward  Hylton. 

"Ah,  good  afternoon,"  said  the  latter,  "I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  intrusion,  but  I  am 
seeking  information  in  regard  to  the  in- 
dustries of  California,  and  among  them  that 
of  prune  drying.  Observing  this  magnificent 
orchard,  I  ventured  to  enter,  thinking  that 
the  owner  may  be  able  to  impart  much 
that  will  be  of  value  for  my  work  on  the 
subject." 

"Orchard's  mine,"  said  the  old  man.  Then, 
as  Hylton  prepared  to  take  notes,  he  added, 
"Writing  a  book?" 

"Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  of  your  ex- 
perience." 

"My  name's  Figgins — 'old  man  Figgins,' 
they  call  me  'round  here — and  the  history 
of  this  orchard  is  remarkable,  re-markable 
is  the  word  for  it." 

Hylton  was  writing  the  name,  so  he  did 
not  notice  the  twinkle  in  the  old  man's  eyes 


as  he  made  this  statement,  and  when  he 
looked  up  again  the  speaker's  face  was 
perfectly  grave. 

"This  is  the  best  orchard  for  its  size  that 
I  know  of,  and  I've  taken  the  best  of  care 
of  it,  and  had  the  best  of  crops.  But  I've 
never  made  a  nickel  off  it;  no,  sir,  not  one 
red  cent.  I  suppose  it's  because  I  began 
to  plant  it  on  a  Friday — don't  know  what 
else  it  can  be. 

"I  cleared  the  land,  and  I  plowed  it,  and 
I  dug  the  holes  good  and  deep,  and  the  trees 
grew  like  they  were  racing  te  see  which 
could  grow  the  fastest.  You  see  what  a 
pretty  slope  it's  got,  how  it  follows  the  hill 
around  and  faces  the  sun,  yet  it's  not  too 
steep  to  plow.  Well,  sir,  I  cultivated  that 
land  season  after  season,  gave  it  just  as 
good  cultivation  as  any  land  ever  had,  and 
when  the  trees  began  to  bear  I  thought  1 
was  fixed,  for  I  calculated  the  crop  would 
give  me  enough  to  live  on.  Of  course  I 
didn't  expect  much  the  first  few  years,  just 
enough  for  the  old  woman  to  stew,  and 
maybe  put  up  a  few  for  winter. 

"But  it  didn't  seem  long  before  a  big 
crop  set,  a  good  big  crop  for  young  trees. 
I  didn't  know  much  about  drying  prunes, 
so  I  sold  them  to  a  man  who  ran  a  big  drier. 
Well,  sir,  that  man  failed ;  just  bust  up  and 
went  to  smash,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it, 
for  nobody  got  any  money  for  prunes  they'd 
sold  to  him  that  year. 

"The  next  season  there  was  a  fine  crop 
again,  and,  thinks  I,  'I'll  be  nobody's  fool 
this  time,  I'll  dry  them  myself.'  So  I  bought 
trays,  and  I  learned  the  business,  or  thought 
I  did.  But  every  one  of  those  blamed  prunes 
spoiled,  every  solitary  one  of  them.  That 
was  the   second  year. 

"The  third  season  was  an  off  year,  there 
was  not  enough  fruit  on  the  trees  to  count. 
I  declare,  I  was  almost  glad  of  it,  after  the 
time  I'd  had  with  the  things. 

"The  season  after  that,  to  make  up  for  it, 
there  was  a  tremendous  crop;  the  trees 
were  loaded  so  I  had  to  prop  up  the 
branches.  I  harrowed  and  scraped,  and 
rolled  and  pounded,  so  there  wasn't  a  lump 
on  the  ground  to  bruise  the  prunes.  You 
know  we  don't  pick  them  off  the  trees,  ,ve 
wait  until  they  are  so  ripe  they  drop  off, 
and  then  we  gather  them  from  the  ground. 
There's  lots  of  backache  in  it,  too.  Well, 
you  never  saw  a  prettier  sight  than  that 
orchard;   the  prunes  just  ready  to  fall  and 
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the  ground  ready  to  catch  them.  The  pe- 
culiar thing  about  it  was  that  they  all  rip- 
ened at  once,  just  as  even — never  saw  any- 
thing like  it  before. 

"I  used  to  go  out  and  walk  around  and 
admire  that  fruit,  and  I  was  taking  a  look 
at  it  one  afternoon,  feeling  quite  hopeful 
that  I  should  make  something  out  of  it  at 
last,  when  I  heard  a  rumbling  noise,  like 
a  big  wagon  coming  along  the  road.  Then 
the  ground  began  to  shake,  gently  at  first, 
then  harder  and  harder,  until  I  thought  it 
never  would  stop  shaking.  I  stood  there 
and  saw  my  prunes  shaken  off  the  trees 
and  go  rattling  and  jumping  down  the  hill, 
every  individual  prune!  Down  they  rolled, 
and  in  spite  of  my  fright  I  thought  I  was 
lucky,  for  I  could  go  right  to  work  and  pick 
tnem  all  up  where  they  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
a  great  crack  opened  along  the  fence  there, 
and  they  rolled  into  it,  and  then,  when  they 
were  all  inside,  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  that 
crack  close  up  and  swallow  every  blessed 
prune !  That  earthquake  came  just  in  time 
to  get  them  all. 

"You  see,  I've  been  unlucky.  Take  my 
advice,  young  man,  and  never  plant  a  tree 
on  Friday." 

"Certainly  yours  has  been  a  strange  ex- 
perience. Will  you  allow  me  to  publish  it? 
Ah,  thank  you;  I  am  deeply  indebted.  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  the  book  is 
printed.  Let  me  wish  you  better  luck  for 
this  year.  You  surely  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  fine  crop  now  on  your  trees." 

"No,    sir,    something   will    go   wrong,   it's 


sure  to.  If  it  isn't  one  thing  it's  another, 
though  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  most  every- 
thing." 

After  further  condolence  and  cheering 
words  to  the  old  man,  GysDert  Hylton 
mounted  his  wheel  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 
He  spent  the  evening  writing  out  his  notes. 
Before  leaving  the  next  morning  he  sought 
the  landlord  and  inquired  of  him  concern- 
ing the  account  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Figgins. 

"H'm!"  said  the  landlord,  "you  mean  old 
man  Figgins,  up  the  gulch?"  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "Are  you  coming  back  this  way 
again?" 

"No,"  said  Hylton,  "that  is  why  I  wish  to 
verify  the  story  before  I  leave." 

"I  have  known  old  man  Figgins  since  he 
first  came  here,"  said  the  landlord,  "and 
what  he  says  goes.  Only  there's  more  to 
that  story  that  you  haven't  got  yet.  He 
won't  make  much  off  them  prunes  this 
year,  either." 

"Why  not?  What  has  happened  now?" 
asked  Hylton,  taking  note-book  and  pencil 
from  his  pocket. 

"He  died  last  night,"  said  the  landlord,  sol- 
emnly. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  the  landlord  made  an 
observaton  to  the  porter  which  certainly 
was  quite  irrelevant  to  any  subject  they 
had  been  discussing.  "Them  dood  Eastern 
toorists  is  green,"  he  said. 

"Sure,"  assented  the  porter  cheerfully, 
thinking  of  the  dollar  tip  he  had  received 
that  morning. 


TAXING   CHURCHES    IN    CALIFORNIA. -A  Symposium. 

THE  ARGUMENT    FOR   EXEMPTION. 


BY    F.     D. 

r^4  Historical  Statement. 

(Qj  ALIFORNIA  alone  of  all  the  States  in 
I  A  the  Union  taxes  the  bouse  of  worship. 
VJ/  This  remarkable  fact  came  about  m 
the  following  way.  The  original  Constitu- 
tion of  California  was  adopted  in  1850,  and 
provided  m  plain  language  that  '  Taxation 
shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  this 
State.  All  property  in  this  State  shall  be 
taxed  according  to  its  value."  The  early 
Legislatures  construed  "all  property"  to 
mean  what  was  generally  accepte-l  as  tax- 
able property,  and  proceeded  to  exempt 
many  kinds  of  property.  Accordingly  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1853  provided  that 
"Churches,  chapels  and  other  public  build- 
ings used  for  religious  worship,  and  lots  of 
ground  appurtenant  thereto  and  used  there- 
with, shall  be  exempt  from  taxation."  (Cal. 
Stats.  1853.) 

This  Revenue  Act  came  under  the  reviev 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1854,  when  Justice 
Murray  observes:  "The  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  exempt  the  property  of  religious 
and  eleemosynarv  corporations  has  not 
been  doubted."  (4  Cal.  446,  page  55."> 
Chief  Justice  Norton,  1864,  quotes  the  argd- 
ments  of  Murray  and  says:  "We  think  they 
are  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution." (22  Cal.  363,  page  269.)  In  1868 
Chief  Justice  Rhodes  put  a  different  con- 
struction on  the  language  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  holding  that  all  property,  except  State 
and  Federal,  was  subject  to  taxation.  (Peo- 
ple vs.  MsCreery,  34  Cal.  432.) 

From  1868  to  1879  church  property  was 
taxed  but  little  and  in  many  instances  alto- 
gether overlooked,  the  assessor  recognizing 
that  the  churches  were  victims  of  an  unia- 
tentional  injustice.  In  1879  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  On  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  taxes  collected  from  the 
churches  no  great  outcry  had  been  made. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  number  of 
memorials  presented  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  these  petitions  were  in 
general  terms,  asking  for  the  exemption 
from    taxation    of    all    church,    educational 
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and  benevolent  property.  The  church  peo- 
ple made  no  organized  effort,  being  confi- 
dent that  the  convention  would  place  the 
church  property,  at  least,  on  the  same  basis 
held  prior  to  the  decision  of  Judge  Rhodes 
in  1868.  But  these  were  the  days  of  the 
sand-lot  Kearnyism,  when  a  wild  and  un- 
tamable spirit  of  discontent  and  demagogy 
prevailed  over  the  whole  State.  After  a 
considerable  discussion,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion the  convention  adopted  substantially 
the  language  of  the  old  Constitution  and 
placed  everything  except  "growing  crops" 
under  taxation.  This  continued  until  1894, 
when  an  amendment  was  carried  exempting 
from  taxation  free  libraries  and  free  mu- 
seums. Several  attempts  have  been  made, 
but  for  lack  of  organization  they  have 
failed,  to  get  the  Legislature  to  send  down 
an  amendment  releasing  the  churches  from 
taxation. 

In  the  fail  of  1898  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  California  took  the  initiative  and  raised 
a  committee  with  power  to  co-operate  with 
like  committees  from  other  denominations. 
Through  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  de- 
nominations the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  cf  the  Legislature  in  1899.  More 
than  a  thousand  of  the  leading  taxpayers 
in  the  State  joined  in  the  petition  to  the 
Legislature  That  body  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  sent  down  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  whicn  is  to  be 
voted  upon  in  November: 

All  buildings  and  so  much  of  the  real 
property  oa  which  they  are  situated  as  may 
be  required  for  the  convenient  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  said  buildings,  when  the  same 
are  used  solely  and  exclusively  for  religious 
worship,  shall  be  free  from  taxation;  pr> 
vided,  that  no  building  so  used  which  may 
be  rented  for  religious  purposes,  and  rent 
received  by  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  does  not  propose  to  ex- 
empt all  the  holdings  of  church  corpora- 
tions. The  parsonages  are  not  included; 
in  fact  no  property,  except  the  house  of  wor- 
ship and  the  real  property  on  which  it  is 
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situated,    is    exempt    from    taxation    under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendmen-. 

Reasons  for  Not  Tax'ng  Churches. 
Houses  of  religious  worship  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation  because  they  are  da- 
voted  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public.  They  cannot  be  re- 
garded, nor  dealt  with,  as  private  propertv 
Capital  invested  in  a  house  of  worship  id 
not  only  absolutely  non-productive,  but 
placed  irrevocably  beyond  the  personal  con- 
trol of  the  donor.  It  is  as  completely  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  public  as  is  a 
sidewalk,  a  public  highway,  public  park, 
or  public  fountain. 

The  State  sacrifices  but  little  in  exempt- 
ing her  churches.  It  does  not  sacrifice  the 
ground  upon  which  the  church  is  built,  that 
being  paid  for  as  is  any  other  piece  of 
land.  The  house  of  worship  is  also  built 
and  paid  for  as  is  any  similar  building. 
The  State  simply  sacrifices  the  opportunity 
to  tax  a  property  given  by  public-spirited 
citizens  for  the  good  of  the  State.  The 
public  fountain,  the  public  highway,  free 
libraries  and  free  museums  are  not  taxed 
because  their  indirect  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic is  greater  than  the  direct  tax.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  values  produced  by  the 
church  add  not  only  a  value  to  every  tem- 
poral achievement,  and  arouse,  stimulate 
and  sustain  every  intellectual  effort,  but 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  free  State.  If  money  is  worth 
more  -to  the  community  than  it  is  worth  in 
taxes,  economic  sense  dictates  that  it 
should  go  to  the  highest  purposes  There 
is  absolutely  no  economic  reason  why  one 
class  of  citizens  rather  than  anoher  should 
build  and  maintain  churches.  Those  who 
build  churches  do  so  under  the  conviction 
that  religious  instruction  is  necessary  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  commercial  motive  in  the 
construction  or  maintenance  of  a  church. 
There  is  no  motive  of  private  or  personal 
gain.  The  business  of  inculcating  the 
higher  lessons  of  life  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  self-supporting.  The  Sta*e  recog- 
nizes such  a  disability  in  its  social  stru  .- 
ture,  and  provides  free  schools,  normal 
and  high  schools,  and  State  universities,  in 
order  to  bring  these  opportunities  within 
the  reach  of  as  large  a  number  of  her  citi- 
zens as  possible.  If  higher  education  's 
not  self-supporting,  but  must   oe  supported 


by  the  State,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  imparting  of  the  higher  principles 
insisted  on  by  the  church  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There 
are  two  ways  only  for  the  State  to  secure 
churches.  The  original  way  was  by  public 
taxation.  The  second  and  better  way — 
the  American  way — is  to  encourage  the 
public-spirited  citizens  to  give  them.  Ex- 
empting the  church  is  a  pledge  to  the  be- 
nevolent citizens  of  the  State  that  the  en- 
dowments, voluntarily  given  to  found  and 
maintain  the  churches,  shall  rente  ?n  intact 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  all  prop- 
erty protected  by  the  State  should  contrib- 
ute its  share  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  Such  is  not  the  recognized  princi- 
ple of  taxation.  Public  property,  growing 
crops,  free  libraries  and  free  museums  are 
not  taxed  even  in  California.  The  essen- 
tials of  life  are  not  taxed  as  high  as  the 
luxuries.  The  principle  governing  taxation 
is  not  one  of  protection  alone;  it  aims  also 
to  secure  the  equal  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den of  civil  society.  Houses  of  worship  are 
non-productive  and  are  essentially  public 
property.  School-houses  and  court-houses 
are  protected  but  not  taxed.  The  churches 
render  an  incalculable  service  to  civil  so- 
ciety as  a  police  power.  — 

Does  not  exemption  of  churches  from  tax- 
ation shift  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  <-f 
the  non-church  population?  Allowing  that 
the  entire  annual  civic  expenses  of  Cali- 
fornia, State,  county,  municipal,  including 
the  churches,  the  highways,  the  public 
schools,  to  be  represented  by  ?28,000,000, 
which  is  approximatetly  correct,  the 
church  population,  23  per  cent,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions toward  this  annual  budget  .;f 
expense,  gives  to  support  the  churches,  in 
cash,  $3,000,000,  thus  reducing  the  expense 
of  the  State  from  $28,000,000  to  $25,000,000, 
relieving  the  other  taxpayers  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000.  Of  the  remaining  $25,000,000 
the  churcn  population  pay  one  fifth,  or 
$5,000,000,  making  a  total  paid  by  the 
church  population  of  $8,000,000,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  State  of  California,  leaving  only  $20,- 
000,000  to  be  paid  by  the  four-fifths  non- 
church  population.  Under  what  code  of 
fairness  can  the  four-fifths  non-church 
population  demand  of  the  one-fKth   church 
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population  a  quarter  of  a  million  more,  in. 
order  to  reduce  the  $20,000,000? 

This    argument   is    adduced    to    illustrate 
the    financial    side    of    the    ques  ion.      The 
church  people  are  not  asking  to  give  less. 
They    are  not  asking    the  four-fifths    non- 
church  population  to  give  any  part  of  the 
$3,000,000    given    annually    to    s import    the 
church.    They  are  not  asking  that  any  part 
of  the  $5,000,000  regular  taxes  be  remitted. 
They    are    simply    asking   that   the   money 
given  for  the  higher,   more  difficult,   more 
delicate,   supreme  lessons  of  lif.?,  the   sus- 
taining of  those  great  corrective  principles 
of    virtue    and     righteousness     which    con- 
serve the  moral  and  spiritual   'uterests  <^f 
the    State,    endowing   her    citizenship   with 
conscience  and  character,  shall  remain  in- 
tact  for  those   superior   objects   ior   which 
it  was  intended. 
/    Is  not  the   exemption  of  hou^tr.   of  wor- 
ship from  taxation  State  aid?     if  any  per- 
son should  give  $500,000  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  free  library  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
California,   paying   full   value   fo"   the   site, 
paying  the  workmen  full  wages  for  building 
the   structure,   and   thereby   advancing  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  that  city,  the  State 
would  certainly  aid  the  library  by  refrain- 
ing from  taxing  it.     The  money  given  un- 
der tax  exemption  would  remain  intact  for 
library   purposes    and    bring   the    State    in- 
directly   many    times    the    amount    of    the 
taxes     remitted,     besides     deepening     and 
widening   the    current    of    intellectual    life. 
The  State  gives  the  library  free  quarters, 
but  nothing  from  its  public  treasury.     The 
library  aoes  not  increase  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation; it  increases  the  income  of  the  State 
by  an  increase  of  values  and  by  improving 
the  economic  conditions  under  which  labor 
is   perfomed. 

Suppose  that  the  State  should  tax  the 
library  at  a  rate  of  two  per  cent,  the  esti- 
mated average  per  cent  in  California,  it 
would  mean  that  $10,000  of  the  'ncome,  in- 
stead of  being  spent,  as  intended,  for  books, 
would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  tax  collector. 
If  an  endowment  after  building  fnd  equip- 
ping such  an  institution  were  $250,000 
bringing  four  per  cent  net,  there  would 
be  only  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  not  a 
cent  over.  If  the  whole  $500,000  were  spent 
in  the  building  and  equipments,  very  few 
cities  in  the  State  could  afford  to  receive 
such  a  noble  gift,  and  pay  the  taxes.     In 


»an  Diego  a  wealthy  gentleman  from  the 
East  proposed  to  build  a  beaut'ful  me- 
morial stone  church  at  the  co?t  of  over 
$200,000.  The  membership  of  the  church 
was  comparatively  few  m  numbers.  The 
rector  was  compelled  to  decline  this  mag- 
nificent gift,  which  would  have  been  far 
and  away  the  most  magnificent  church 
edifice  in  the  State,  informing  the  million- 
aire that  the  congregation  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  taxes,  which  would  amount  to 
more  than  $300  per  montn.  Would  San 
Diego  have  been  donating  $4,000^.  a  year  to 
the  Episcopal  church  if  such  a  magnificent 
temple  had  been  erected  free  from  taxation? 
On  the  contrary,  would  not  the  whole  city, 
temporally,  morally  and  spiritually,  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  such  a  gift?  As 
it  is,  the  congregation  continues  in  its  old 
church,  the  city  is  deprived  of  trie  benefits 
of  such  a  temple,  the  State  ha&  no  more, 
if  as  much,  taxes. 

California  has  few  good  churcr  es.  The 
people  worship  for  the  most  part  in  mere 
wooden  sheds.  The  taxes  are  prohibitive. 
One  Protectant  church  last  year  paid  over 
$2,500  taxes.  The  building  cost  less  than 
$75,000.  The  present  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia provides  that  all  property  similarly 
situated  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same 
value.  The  church  and  bank  and  hotel  are 
assessed  exactly  alike. 

Exempting  houses  of  worship  is  said  to 
be  a  "vicious  bond"  of  union  of  Church  and 
State.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  an 
implication.  Taxing  churches  certainly 
goes  as  far  toward  organic  union  of  church 
and  state  as  exempting  them.  Exempting 
churches  from  taxation  makes  them  the 
guests  of  the  State,  whereas  taxing  then 
carries  with  it  the  right  of  representation 
in  all  the  departments  of  government,  if 
a  corporation  is  taxed  and  treated  upon  m. 
taxable  basis,  the  right  to  influence  and 
shape  the  policies  of  the  civil  government 
cannot  well  be  denied  it.  If  everj  State  in 
the  Union  taxed  the  churches  it  would 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  them  into 
politics.  Exemption  from  taxatf  m  is  the 
barrier  that  keeps  them  out  of  politics  and 
gives  the  State  the  moral  rig^t  to  insist 
on  neutrality. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  relation  of  the 
Church  and  State?  The  State  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  morality.  Morality  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  religion.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
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people  is  not  independent  of  The  sover- 
eignty of  God.  The  civil  code  >-ests  upo.i 
the  moral  code.  No  State  has  cr  can  se- 
cure the  right  to  make  a  law,  great  or 
small,  that  contravenes  the  moral  law. 
Absolute  religious  freedom  does  not  mean 
the  abolition  of  religion.  There  is  a  moral 
nexus  between  Church  and  State,  inorganic 
though  real. 

There  can  be  but  two  reasons  for  taxing 
the  houses  of  worship:  for  revenue,  or  to 
restrain  their  growth  and  progress.  The 
■entire  property  of  the  250  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  1,750  Protestant  churches,  includ- 
ing Jewish  synagogues,  in  1890  did  not 
reach  $12,000,000;  but  allowing  that  the 
increase  in  nine  years  has  broaght  their 
assessable  value  up  to  that  amount,  which 
we  seriously  doubt,  then  at  a  rate  of  two 
per  cent  the  revenue  derived  by  taxing 
houses  of  worship  would  amount  to  $240,- 
000,  a  mere  trifle  to  the  whole  State;  less 
than  an  ad  valorem  tax  levied  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  California  State  Uni- 
versity; less  than  twenty  cents  on  a  thoj- 
sand  dollars  of  assessable  property.  Sure- 
ly nothing  but  a  misappehension  of  the 
whole  situation  would  induce  California, 
the  most  favored  State  in  natural  resources 
in  the  whole  world,  a  synonym  for  wealtn 
and  prosperity,  to  oppress  her  impover- 
ished and  debt-ridden  churcnes  for  such  a 
pittance. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the 
church  corporations  are  growing  indefi- 
nitely rich.  Many  a  man  without  a  dollar 
to  start  with  has  accumulated  five  times 
the  entire  property  of  all  the  churches  ,n 
the  State  and  spent  annually  almost  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  supporting  all  the 
churches  upon  himself.  It  is  «jt>e  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  to  secure  property  for 
church  purposes.  The  church,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  antagonizes  much  in  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  only  after  long  and  sus- 
tained effort  that  the  people  are  led  to 
give  to  these  higher  forms  and  methods  of 
education.  Temporary  ana  quasi-religious 
systems  do  not  acquire  much  property. 

A  score  of  church  enterprises  perish 
every  year.  Two  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  were  sold  for  taxes  last  year.  The 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Calif orria  drew 
from  their  Home  Missionary  Hoard  last 
year  $26,500  to  maintain  the  missionary 
pastors  of  that  denomnation  in  California, 
but  paid  to  the  State  over  $25,000  in  taxes 


for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  \heir  work 
within  the  bounds  of  this  commonwealth. 
What  is  true  of  that  denomination  is  true 
of  all  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  that  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  liberality  prevails  in  all 
the  churches  of  this  State,  were  it  not  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  sent  from 
the  missionary  societies  of  the  East,  .from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  ine  poorer 
churches  would  perish  in  a  single  year. 
California  churches  ought  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  would  be  almost  at  once  if 
they  were  not  compelled  to  pay  such  a 
heavy  fine  to  the  State,  amounting  to 
about  one  dollar  a  year  for  eve  i  y  name 
upon  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  church 
rolls,  or  five  dollars  for  every  adul*  churc'i 
member. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  releasing 
$240,000  annually  collected  in  taxes  by  the 
State  from  its  debt-ridden  chu.ches,  160 
additional  pastors,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  each, 
might  be  employed;  or  twenty-four  church 
buildings  might  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000  each. 

The  result  of  California's  experience  !n 
taxing  churches  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
way:  Every  detrimental  effect  predicted 
by  the  friends  of  the  church  has  come  to 
pass;  not  one  benefit  predicted  by  the  tax- 
ation advocates  can  be  found  Many 
churches  have  been  driven  from  their  loca- 
tions, a  considerable  numner  have  been 
compelled  to  build  business  attachments: 
others  have  been  sold  for  taxes;  the 
churches  are  burdened  to  desperation  with 
debt;  whole  counties  can  be  found  with  but 
one  or  two  churches;  nundred^  of  the 
population  grow  to  manhood  cr  woman- 
hood without  hearing  a  sermon  or  seeing 
a  minister.  California  morals  h^.ve  too  of- 
ten been  a  hiss  and  byword. 

There  are  doubtless  many  abuses  in  va- 
rious States.  We  are  distinctly  not  in  fa- 
vor of  exempting  all  the  miscellaneous 
holdings  of  church  corporations,  but  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  ex- 
emption of  the  church  edifice  and  so  much 
of  the  real  property  only  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  its  convenient  use.  Tnis  is  all 
that  California  churches  are  asking.  Every 
Synod,  Presbytery,  Conference,  Conven- 
tion, Association  of  every  denomination  in 
California,  the  State  where  taxing  churches 
is  not  a  theory  but  an  awful  oppression, 
unite  without  a  dissenting  voice  to  carry 
this   amendment. 
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BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
rTIHE  churches  in  California  enjoy  ex- 
«)=Rs  ceptional  advantages,  if  they  did  but 
^L.  recognize  the  fact.  They  have  the 
inestimable  boon  of  independence,  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  along  their  own  cho- 
sen way  without  let  or  hindrance.  No 
more  favorable  chance  can  be  given  a  man 
or  an  institution  than  this.  Th<r  are  ua- 
trammeled  in  their  actions,  if  none  of 
them  enjoys  any  particular  raver  from 
those  in  authority,  none  of  them  suffers 
any  diminution  of  dignity.  From  the  old- 
est and  most  rigid  form  of  faith  to  the 
newest  and  most  liberal  school,  they  each 
have  the  same  opportunity  t">  forward 
their  principles,  to  practice  virtue  and  to 
rebuke  vice.  They  can  start  on  a  moral 
campaign  with  all  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  such  a  campaign — morality.  They 
can  institute  rich  and  elaborate  ceremonies 
and  spend  unlimited  wealth  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  their  temples;  they  can  indulge  in 
"corybantic"  rites  and  as  long  as  they  do 
not  offend  decency  and  good  order  they  will 
not  be  molested.  In  fact  they  have  all  the 
advantages  of  independence  and  the  result- 
ing satisfaction  that  their  congregations 
are  voluntary  in  their  attendance  and  are 
in  conscious  need  of  their  ministration0). 
Such  would  at  all  events  appear  to  be  a  fair 
deduction  in  a  society  where  church  at- 
tendance is  not  regarded  as  an  essential 
prerequisite  to   social  recognition 

Under  this  system  the  churches  have 
prospered.  It  is  obvious  that  they  have  at 
least  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
coast.  They  have  grown  as  all  ether  insti- 
tutions have  grown.  From  missionary  ven- 
tures they  have  developed  into  strong  and 
well  established,  permanent  societies,  giv- 
ing at  least  as  fair  an  impression  of  stabil- 
ity as  the  like  institutions  anywhere  else. 
They  have  increased  their  riches  and  ex- 
tended their  influence  until,  if  they  are  not 
an  actual  power,  they  at  all  events  pre- 
sent a  very  imposing  appearance.  Their 
buildings  have  increased  in  number  and  in 
seating  capacity.  In  the  materials  of 
structure,     stone     is     gradually     replacing 
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wood,  and  stained  glass  and  elaborate 
furniture  become  more  and  more  the  rule 
even  in  the  edifices  of  those  sects  which 
lay  but  little  stress  on  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  these  circumstances  it  might  be  im- 
agined tnat  the  "spiritual  pastors-  and  mas- 
ters" would  be  very  content  to  proceed 
along  the  path  which  has  led  them  through 
such  pleasant  places.  Their  independence 
of  political  favors  renders  them  free  to 
criticise  what  they  will,  and  to  be  unspar- 
ing in  their  denunciations  if  the/  find  ds- 
nunciation  necessary.  They  nave  every- 
thing which  the  most  exacting  crusader 
could  desire. 

But  these  churches,  or  at  all  events  some 
of  them,  are  not  as  content  as  cne  would 
expect  to  find  them.  Enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  they  de- 
sire in  addition  privileges  which  are  not 
extended  to  the  mass  of  citizens.  They  are 
asking  for  exemption  from  taxatirn,  which 
is  general  in  its  character  except  with  re- 
gard to  certain  institutions  of  admitted 
and  universal  utility  and  benefit,  and  whicn 
cannot  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  particular  species  of  doc- 
trine. 

The  Constitution  of  California  exempts 
from  taxation  property  used  for  free  public 
libraries,  free  museums,  growing  crops, 
and  property  used  exclusively  for  public 
schools.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  objection  to  this  exemption.  It  rests 
upon  a  general  principle.  Obviously,  free 
public  libraries  and  museums  are  part  of 
the  public  wealth,  and  as  such  are  in  their 
very  nature  proper  subjects  of  exemption. 

There  is  a  desire  in  some  quarters,  how- 
ever, to  extend  the  scope,  of  this  exemption 
and  to  include  within  it  propei  which 
is  not  public  either  in  its  uses  or  in  its 
ownership.  This  tendency  declares  itself 
in  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  alf  buildings  and  such 
real  property  as  is  required  for  their  con- 
venient use,  when  these  bi^"r  ings  are  used 
solely  and  exclusively  fcti  ^religious  wor- 
ship,  shall   be   free   from   taxation.     There 
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is  also  an  addendum  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  where  a  building  is 
rented  for  religious  purposes,  and  the 
owner  receives  a  rent  therefor,  it  shall  not 
be  exempt. 

There  is  no  reason  apparent  why  this 
amendment  should  become  law  :f  regard  is 
had  to  the  principle  underlying  the  consti- 
tutional enactment  respecting  exemption 
of  property  from  taxation.  Church  prop- 
erty cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  public 
property;  it  is  not  owned  by  the  public, 
neither  is  it  employed  for  public  purposes. 
It  belongs  to  the  church  and  is  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church  and  tc  the  fur- 
therance of  its  interests,  precisely  as  is  the 
property  of  any  private  individual.  A  re- 
ligious institution  is  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promulgating  certain  doctrines 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  persons  com- 
prising the  particular  organization  and 
which  they  desire  to  render  popular.  If  we 
compare  such  an  institution  w^'h  a  free 
library  or  museum  the  distinction  is  obvi- 
ous. There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
use  made  of  ecclesiastical  property,  he  does 
not  even  challenge  the  practical  value  of 
such  use  to  the  community.  The  sole  con- 
tention is  that  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
called  public.  The  doctrine  taught,  the  lite- 
rature distributed,  the  liturgy  re^d,  or  the 
extempore  prayers  delivered  have  all  a  cer- 
tain defined  purpose,  and  that  the  one  ap- 
proved by  jhe  membership  of  the  body,  the 
particular  tenets  of  which  differentiate  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  i  particular 
organization  belongs.  Funds  are  collected 
and  money  distributed  by  the  church  itse.f, 
which  is  trie  sole  judge  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  shall  be  put.  Successful  investment 
of  these  funds  is  a  subject  of  serious  de- 
liberation in  the  councils  of  the  body  and 
requires  the  mundane  talents  of  commer- 
cial foresight  and  acumen. 

If  it  be  said  that  churches  are  public  in- 
stitutions because  they  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic this  is  only  true  to  a  limited  degree,  for 
the  rentinr  of  sittings  and  other  means  of 
raising  funds  commonly  employed  are  more 
or  less  exclusive.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
wicked  report  that  some  of  the  luxurious 
religious  clubs  are  mjre  or  less  particular 
as  to  the  status  of  their  visitors. 

But  if  the  chu^  s  are  not  puoiic  institu- 
tion? '  y  perhaps  be  said,  pub- 


lic benefactors.  No  one  will  ncsitate  to 
agree  that  much  charitable  work  is  per- 
formed and  much  labor  expended  in  the  al- 
leviation of  human  suffering  by  members 
of  these  institutions.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  entitle  them  to  a  peculiar  position 
as  regards  taxation.  And  it  must  also  be 
said  that  the  churches  have  no  rigbt  to  cite 
their  good  deeds  as  reason  for  discrimina- 
tion in  their  own  favor.  The  burden  of 
good  deeds  is  self-imposed;  their  religion 
places  it  upon  their  shoulders;  the  sana- 
tion by  virtue  of  which  they  penorm  char- 
itable deeds  is  a  religious  sanction;  the  per- 
formance is  an  essential  part  of  their  sys- 
tem. Whether  the  indiscriminate  and  un- 
organized charity  which  is  bestowed  througn 
these  various  channels  is  the  widest  way  of 
treating  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress continually  arising  is  a  question  whica 
is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  debase. 

But  this  does  not,  at  any  rate,  i  ffect  par- 
ticularly the  matter  under  discsu  vuon.  No 
tax  is  imposed  upon  anything  wbich  the 
church  gives  away.  The  tax  is  placed  upon 
what  the  church  retains  and  accumulate?. 
It  is  probable  that  the  tax  migbt  operafe 
as  a  discouragement  of  such  accumulation 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  are 
very  slight,  if  any,  evidences  of  this  being 
the  case.  But  were  it  so  the  tax  should 
then  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ally 
by  those  who  have  the  true  interest  of  re- 
ligion at  heart,  for,  if  history  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  religious  organizations  is  by  no 
means  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
such  organizations  in  the  long  run  Great 
wealth,  a  highly  paid  clergy,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  extravagant  devotion  are, 
it  is  contended  by  many  church  people,  ia- 
imical  to  spiritual  progress  and  the  proper 
carrying  out  by  the  church  of  the  work 
which  its  adherents  claim  is  its  peculiar 
mission.  There  is  always  the  danger  that 
ecclesiastical  bodies  will  devote  their  ener- 
gies rather  to  their  self-aggrandizement 
than  to  the  performance  of  practical  wor'7. 
In  support  of  this  statement  the  e pinion  or. 
the  Reverend  Frank  J.  Wheat,  pastor  of 
Park  Congregational  Church,  as  reported  m 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  October  7, 
1900,  is  quoted.    Mr.  Wheat  said: 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
church  organization  as  we  know  it  to-day 
is  not  productive  of  good  in  proportion  -.o 
the   money    and    energy   it    calls    for.      The 
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churches  devote  time  and  energy  to  main- 
taining churches.  All  the  nobler  purposes 
of  the  church,  such  as  humanitarian  worK, 
are  often  lost  sight  of  in  unseemly  rivalry 
of  outward  show.  I  have  urged  a  reduction 
in  the  outlay  for  church  buildings  and  in- 
terior decorations,  and  that  the  money  migct 
be  used  in  work  among  the  needy,  sick  and 
afflicted.  This  idea  seemed  revolutionary 
to  conventional  church  workers,  and  was 
not  received,  with  enthusiasm. 

The  main  reason  for  such  an  expenditure 
of  energy  in  church  organization  is  a  sordid 
one.  The  churches  are  in  dread  of  not  be- 
ing supported.  In  this  selfish  arid  wholly 
un-Christian  alarm  they  hrow  all  their  ea- 
ergy  into  a  frantic  effort  to  make  their  'sup- 
port' absolutely  certain.  Everything  else  is 
forgotten.  In  this  way  the  churches  become 
the  organs  of  social  parasites,  who  forget  the 
true  purposes  of  churches  in  their  eager- 
ness for  material  welfare. 

Such  conditions  do  not  justify  the  de- 
mand for  the  proposed  amendment.  Tne 
State  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exempt 
from  taxation  associations  whose  aims  are 
such  as  the  reverend  gentleman  declares 
them  to  be. 

An  economic  argument  is  sometimes 
brought  forward  that  church  property  is 
non-productive — that  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce profits — and  therefore  should  not  be 
taxed.  It  is  true  that  a  church  is  not  a 
business  institution.  If  it  were  admittedly 
that,  there  would  be  nothing  to  discuss  and 
not  a  vestige  of  reason  for  asking  for  ex- 
emption. But  tne  statement  that  church 
property  is  unproductive  is  not  entirely 
true.  Such  property  may  increase  in  value 
and  will  do  so  under  the  same  conditions 
that  will  raise  the  value  of  residence  proo- 
erty  in  the  same  neighbornood.  The  "un- 
earned increment'  is  not  stayed  in  the  case 
of  a  church;  on  the  other  hand  the  develou- 
ment  of  real  estate  speculation  has  in  manv 
instances  led  to  the  sale  of  a  particular 
church  building,  and  the  erectioD  of  an- 
other in  a  fresh  situation,  which,  if  carefully 
chosen,  may  easily  be  productive  of  still 
further  economic  benefits.  One  cf  the  fea- 
tures of  church  movement  to-dav  is  the 
movement  up  town — away  from  the  haunts 
of  misery  and  the  sordid  bustle  of  the  street, 
to  the  eiegant  and  retired  repose  of  more 
fashionable  neighborhoods.  There  is  not 
perhaps  buying  and  selling  in  the  temple, 
but  there  is  a  frequent  buying  and  selling  of 
the  temple  itself,  with  financial  results 
which  are  not  the  product  solely  of  zeal  for 
the  public  service.     The  non-productiveness 


of  church  property  is  not  a  very  foicible  ar- 
gument for  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is 
true  that  many  small  churches  in  country 
places  have  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  prop- 
erty tax,  but  such  is  not  infrequently  the 
case  with  other  small  property  nolders,  and 
this  fact  does  not  offer  any  very  forcible 
reason  for  the  exemption. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground, 
either  of  principle  or  of  expediency,  upon 
which  the  position  taken  in  tne  proposed 
amendment  can  be  maintained.  The  text  of 
the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

All  buildings  and  so  much  of  the  reiJ 
property  on  which  they  are  situated  as  may 
be  required  for  the  convenient  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  said  buildings,  when  the  same 
are  used  solely  and  exclusively  for  religious 
worship,  shall  be  free  from  taxation;  pro- 
vided, that  no  building  so  used  which  may 
be  rented  for  religious  purposes,  and  rent 
received  by  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  different 
forms  of  expression  are  used  for  property 
occupied  by  a  religious  organization;  that 
which  it  is  desired  to  exempt  is  to  be  used 
"solely  and  exclusively  for  religious  wor- 
ship"; that  which  is  to  be  taxed  is  such  as 
is  rented  for  "religious  purposes."  It  is  prob- 
able that  what  is  intended  oy  tne  term  "re- 
ligious worship"  in  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  is  the  "religious  purposes"  jf 
the  second  part,  for  few  if  any  ececlesiasti- 
cal  structures  are  devoted  solely  and  ex- 
clusively to  religious  worship.  But  passing 
that  for  the  present,  the  use  of  the  term 
"religious"  opens  up  an  unlimited  field  for 
speculation.  There  is  a  Buddhis  missio  1 
in  San  Francisco,  organized  by  the  believ- 
ers in  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  officered 
by  well  educated  Buddhist  priests.  Suppose 
this  institution  gains  ground,  as  it  easily 
may,  among  the  numerous  Japanese  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  and  acquires  property  for 
use  in  the  ministrations  of  its  religion;  sha.l 
it  therefore  be  exempt  from  taxation  and 
the  State  deprived  of  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing revenue  from  such  property  so  used? 

The  whole  idea  of  the  amendment  is  en- 
tirely discriminatory  and  raises  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  such  questions.  Is  an  "Ethi- 
cal Society"  a  "religious"  institution,  and  s 
property  acquired  by  such  a  society  to  oe 
exempt  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  used  for 
religious  worship?  The  burden  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  State  of  determining  whit 
is  '"religious  worship,"  and  this  cannot  be 
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contemplated  with  satisfaction.  Intermin- 
able disputes  must  of  necessity  arise.  Sub- 
jects which,  are  a  matter  of  private  interpre- 
tation, or  at  all  events  of  interpretation  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  would  oecome  mat- 
ters, of  public  importance,  in  which  all  the 
ardor  of  religious  conviction,  not  to  say  in- 
tolerance, and  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
partisanship,  would  be  displayed,  not  by 
any  means  to  edification.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  between  such  a  state  of  things 
and  the  present  arrangement  Dy  which  the 
religious  organization,  and  the  organization 
which  merely  considers  itself  religious, 
work  each  in  its  own  way  and  on  its  own 
plan,  without  interference  and  w'thout  re- 
straint, rendering  honestly  "to  Catsar  that 
which  is  Caesar's"  in  the  form  of  a  tax  upon 
their  actuai  wealth. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  few  if  any 
church  buildings  are  used  exclusively  for 
"religious  worship."  A  church  is  a  compli- 
cated machine  and  public  worship  is  only 
one  of  its  forms  of  action.  Th^re  are  nu- 
merous church  agencies  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other and  these  have  at  least  their  head- 
quarters in  the  building.  Here  they  carrv 
on  business  which  cannot  be  described  as 
public  worship,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  institution  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes.  Such  a  building  is  not 
exclusively  used  for  religious  worship — 
should  it  therefore  not  be  taxed? 

Can  the  church  parlor  be  said  to  be  solely 
and  exclusively  used  for  religious  worship? 
Does  religious  worship  take  the  'lorm  of  the 
ice  cream  supper  and  the  numerous  small 
and  harmless  festivities  which  mark  tha 
occasional  gatherings  of  the  members?  Is 
the  Sunday  school  "religious  worship"?  It 
may  be  argued  that  a  Sunday  school  may  b3 
reasonably  termed  a  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship, because  its  main  object  is  to  teach  re- 
ligion; then  why  not  a  day  school  in  which 
the   teacning   of  religion   according   to   the 


ideas  of  the  church  owning  the  tuilding  is 
the  main  purpose  of  education?  It  would 
probably  open  the  door  for  the  establish- 
ment of  day  schools  on  premises  free  frou. 
taxation.  All  that  a  church  need  do  would 
be  to  have  suitable  rooms  in  the  same  build- 
ing and  proceed  to  organize  a  parochiil 
school,  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
palian, or  Baptist  school,  any  school  at  all, 
with  a  religious  name,  teaching  .  religions 
dogma,  ana  insisting  upon  tne  supreme  im- 
portance of  religious  instruction,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  the  particular  church. 

The  effect  of  such  action  upon  the  publ'c 
school  system  is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. The  entire  community  is  taxed  o 
support  tne  public  schools.  One  and  per- 
haps the  particular  advantage  o.  the  puo- 
lic  school  system  is  the  elimination  of  re- 
ligious and  sectarian  differences  among  tlu 
youth,  so  that  our  citizens  grow  up  with  a 
feeling  of  common  citizenship  which  tran- 
scends all  private  distinctions  of  creed.  It 
would  be  not  less  than  calamitous  to  threat- 
en in  any  degree  the  work  of  the  public 
school.  The  segregation  of  a  large  number 
of  children  into  small  groups,  presided  ovej 
by  devoted  and  zealous  ecclesiastics,  would 
not  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  public 
spirit  and  the  development  of  a  tolerant 
attitude  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  constitutional  provision  not  express- 
ly exempting  ecclesiastical  property  was  a 
distinct  step  forward.  The  constitution  of 
1879  has  placed  the  churches  in  a  self-re- 
specting position,  so  that  the  finger  of  scorn 
cannot  be  pointed  at  them.  Though  this  in- 
dependence may  bring  with  it  some  un- 
avoidable minor  difficulties,  the  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  churches  show  th  it 
it  is  not  fatal  to  them.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune, no  less  for  the  churches  than  for 
the  State,  were  a  retrogressive  policy  en- 
tered upon.  The  constitutional  enactment 
is  based  upon  sound  principles  Let  ^t 
stand. 


ALTHOUGH  there  are  but  two  more 
weeks  until  election  day,  the  campaign  still 
drags  along  in  a 
lifeless  way,  with- 
Why  the  Election  is  out  much  apparent 
Slow  and  Easy.  interest  to  any- 
body. The  oratory 
seems  to  be  left  to 
William  Jennings 
Bryan  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Roosevelt  and 
Hanna  on  the  other.  Illinois  and  Indiana 
are  being  stirred  up  considerably,  because 
it  is  conceded  that  anything  is  possible  in 
those  two  States.  McKinley  carried  Illinois 
by  148,000  majority  over  Bryan  last  time, 
but  then  the  Gold  Democrats  were  out  for 
blood  and  got  it.  Illinois  was  Palmer's  own 
State  and  his  candidature  played  havoc  with 
Bryan's  chances.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Cleveland's  majority  in  the  State  in 
1S92  was  over  SO, 000.  It  is  in  order  for  the 
pendulum  to  swing  back  this  year.  The 
conditions  are  all  favorable  for  the  change. 
The  labor  conditions  are  bitter  in  Chicago, 
and  will  be  heard  from  on  election  day. 
Indiana  went  for  McKinley  by  18,000  major- 
ity, for  Cleveland  by  nearly  double  that 
number.  The  Bryanites  expect  to  carry  it 
this  year.  Imperialism  is  most  unpopular 
in  Indiana.  But  conceding  the  two  States 
in  question  to  Bryan,  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  slim. 
McKinley  is  believed,  by  the  closest  :ig- 
urers  in  national  politics,  to  be  absolutely 
sure  of  258  electoral  votes,  which  of  course 
gives  him  the  election.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  the  South  both  races  are  for  Bryan. 
The  erstwhile  slave  owners  and  slaves  alike 
see  in  him  the  coming  redeemer.  If  our 
"subjects"  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  had  votes  they  would  also  cast 
them  for  Nebraska's  favorite  son.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  on  the  stump  for  the  past 
four  years  and  his  sayings  are  widely 
known.  Mr.  McKinley's  doings  during  all 
that  time  have  been  known  to  the  people. 
We  think  that  the  bulk  of  American  citi- 
zens long  ago  decided  for  one  or  the  other, 


and  that  probably  is  the  chief  reason  why 
the  campaign  is  so  tame.  In  England  the 
men  who  conducted  a  successful  war  are 
carrying  everything  before  them.  The 
same  thing  would  have  happened  to  Mr. 
McKinley  had  he  but  cleared  out  of  the 
Philippines.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  will 
be  re-elected,  but  his  backbone.,  will  not 
receive  the  stiffening  it  badly  needs,  by  the 
proportions   of  his   popular  majority. 

THE  fact  brought  out  by  the  recent  cen- 
sus,  that   San   Francisco,    during   the   past 
decade,  has  not  in- 
creased  in  popuJa- 
Another  Side  of         tion         proportion- 
the  Population  ately     with     other 

Question.  large  cities  of  the 

Union,  need  cause 
no  anxiety  to  those 
anxious  for  California's  welfare.  In- 
deed, when  looked  at  from  a  rational 
point  of  view,  the  decrease  of  urban 
population  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired, 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  means  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  country  population. 
What  we  want  is  people  who  will  settle 
on  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  State,  not 
city  residents  who  will  dwell  amidst  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  levy  a  more  or  less  serious 
toll  on  the  earnings  of  the  farmer.  Already 
the  population  of  San  Francisco  amounts 
to  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  whole  State, 
a  proportion  quite  large  enough  for  all 
economic  necessities.  One-fourth  of  the 
people  can  easily  do  all  of  the  importing, 
exporting  and  distributing  business  required 
by  the  other  three-fourths;  to  concentrate 
more  in  the  metropolis  is  sheer  waste  of 
production.  And  it  is  noticeable  that,  all 
over  the  Union,  a  reaction  against  the  fur- 
ther increase  of  large  cities  seems  to  be 
setting  in.  The  census  returns  for  the  past 
decade  just  indicate  the  dawn  of  the  move- 
ment; how  far  it  may  spread  during  the 
next  ten  years  no  man  can  cell.  Taking 
155  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States    the    figures    show    that    they    have 
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numerically  increased  in  population  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  to  almost  exactly  the 
same  extent  as  between  1880  and  1890.  Dar- 
ing the  first  mentioned  period  the  increase 
was  4,706,107,  whilst  during  the  latter  it 
was  only  4,627,953,  or  78,154  less.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  during  the 
decade  the  total  population  of  the  Union 
has  enormously  increased,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  day  of  the  large  city  is  pass- 
ing and  that  the  people  are  gradually  but 
surely  going  back  on  the  land.  California, 
with  her  infinite  variety  of  agricultural 
resources,  will  benefit  more  than  any  other. 
State  by  this  reactionary  movement,  for  we 
have  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land  yet 
untouched,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  population  which  this  most  fertile 
of  all  countries  may  support. 

ALL  citizens  of  California,  even  those  who 
harbor    an    ineradicable    prejudice    against 
the    Southern    Pa- 
cific,    should     not 
California  fail     to     recognize 

and  the  that     corporation's 

Exposition.  service  to  the  State 

in  exhibiting  at  the 
Paris  Exposition 
its  splendid  panorama  of  the  Marpisoa 
grove  of  big  trees.  This  has  gone  far  to 
make  the  preservation  of  the  sequoia  for- 
ests of  California  a  world  question,  enlist- 
ing the  active  sympathy  of  people  all  over 
the  globe  in  the  movement  to  hold  them 
intact  as  one  of  the  chiefest  wonders  of 
all  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Southern  Pacific's  exhibit  in  Paris,  reports 
some  remarkable  results  wrought  by  the 
panorama.  It  appears  that  the  French  have 
regarded  various  literary  references  to  the 
prodigious  vegetable  growths  of  California 
— such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Victor 
Hugo — as  fanciful  exaggerations.  But  the 
panorama,  founded  on  exact  photographic 
representations,  had  the  force  of  unques- 
tionable truth,  and  produced  an  effect  upon 
foreign  spectators  which  broadened  and 
dignified  and  ennobled  California.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  conferred  probability  and  confir- 
mation upon  the  entire  exhibit,  so  that  the 
productive  power  of  California  was  put 
beyond    question    or    challenge.      This    was 


especially  marked  in  connection  with  the 
visit  to  the  office  of  a  large  delegation  from 
the  foremost  fruit  growing  association  of 
France.  In  their  country  the  outdoor  culti- 
vation of  fruit  is  attended  by  so  many 
hazards  that  it  is  fast  giving  way  to  arti- 
ficial methods  such  as  wall-culture  and  culti- 
vation under  glass.  Pictures  and  illustra- 
tions were  displayed  before  the  visitors 
showing  the  superior  facilities  of  California, 
due  to  her  exceptional  clvmatic  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  so  that  she  is  not  only 
prolific  in  her  returns  for  labor,  but  even 
gives  us  double  crops,  and  threatens  us  with 
over-bearing.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
this  State  were  themselves  exhibited,  and 
the  impression  began  to  prevail  that  all 
this  was  no  mere  fairy  tale  or  exaggeration 
of  the  story  teller,  but  that  California  is 
destined  to  be  hence  forth  the  "orchard  of 
the  world."  Then  the  panorama  of  the 
giant  trees  was  unrolled — a  splendid  picture 
of  the  most  beautiful  forests  on  earth — and 
this  was  taken  (how  could  it  be  otherwise?) 
as  demonstration,  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  far  State  by 
the  Pacific  sea. 

WITH  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  restless,  the 
Philippines  upon  our  hands,  China  eager  for 
war,   and   the   rest 
of  the  world  in  a 
The  Generals  bellicose  condition, 

That  Are  it  is  a  matter  for 

Left.  regret  that  so  many 

of  our  old  and  tried 
Generals  have  pass- 
ed away.  Still  we  have  a  few  left.  Of  those 
still  remaining,  Major-General  Schofield  had 
the  largest  command  and  did  the  most  signal 
fighting.  He  has  to  his  credit  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  where  he  turned  in  his  flight  and 
crippled  the  vastly  larger  army  of  Hood, 
perhaps  the  hardest-fought  engagement  of 
the  war.  Schofield  is  still  hale  and  hearty, 
and  could  stand  active  serivce  in  an  emer- 
gency. He  is  several  years  younger  than 
little  "Bobs."  General  Howard,  too,  still 
lives,  with  much  experience  of  fighting,  and 
then  come  General  Sickles,  who  led  the 
Third  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  General  Wilson, 
who  led  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  General 
Seigel,  who  led  the  First  Corps  under  Pope. 
All  these  commanders  reached  the  rank  of 
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Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  Schofield 
afterwards  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General in  the  regular  army,  and 
ended  his  period  of  active  serivce  as  the 
head  of  the  army.    . 


GERMANY  is  the  only  power  that  has  an 
open  and  well  defined  policy  in  regard  to 
China.       She     has 
avowed    what    her 
Germany  to  the         course  is   going  to 
Front  for  be,  and  is  willing, 

Vengeance.  if  need  be,  to  go  it 

alone  on  that  line, 
even  if  it  take  all 
winter  and  summer.  She  does  not  believe 
in  marching  into  Pekin  only  to  march  out 
again.  The  Kaiser  thinks  that  the  attack 
on  the  legations,  during  which  his  own 
minister  was  killed,  is  not  to  be  avenged 
in  that  way.  He  holds  that  such  pusilanim- 
ous  conduct  is  not  the  way  to  prevent  semi- 
barbarians  transgressing  again  at  the  first 
opportunity.  He  insists  that  the  leaders 
who  encouraged  the  Boxers  must  be  pun- 
ished, and  they  have  proven  to  be  Prince 
Tuan  and  the  Dowager  Empress.  He  be- 
lieves that  for  so  grave  an  outrage  an 
adequate  penalty  should  be  exacted,  and 
that  Peking  is  the  proper  place  in  which 
to  collect  it.  He  intends  that  the  collection 
shall  be  an  object  lesson,  and  he  believes 
that  the  proper  place  in  which  to  admin- 
ister it  is  in  the  Imperial  City,  where  the 
wrong  was  done.  That  is,  at  least,  an 
intelligible  policy  wlhich  all  can  understand. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  all 
the  powers  shall  withdraw  from  Pekin  with- 
out settling  anything.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  the  other  powers  are  distrustful  of 
the  Russian  bear?  They  know  that  here- 
tofore Li  Hung  Chang  has  been  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Czar's  ministers.  Now 
a  course  is  proposed  by  which  they  both 
may  gain  immensely,  but  by  which  the  pow- 
ers stand  to  lose  everything.  How  does 
our  government  propose  to  meet  this  square 
issue?  That  it  has  promised  to  act  with 
the  Czar  is  without  doubt,  because,  by  rea- 
son of  its  delay,  Russia  nas  asked  if  it 
intends  to  stand  by  its  promise.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly 
in  a  very  equovical  posiion.  Secretary  Hay 
is  Jknown  not  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
President  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  been 


absent  from  his  office  when  his  presence 
was  most  required.  Then  Minister  Conger 
has  telegraphed  very  urgent  reasons  why 
our  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  from 
Pekin,  and  the  White  House  gives  out  that 
he  is  unduly  scared  by  the  ordeal  through 
which  he  has  passed.  It  is  a  cruel  and 
brutal  fling  at  a  brave  and  able  officer  of 
the  government.  If  Minister  Conger  were 
scared  he  would  desire  to  fly  from  Pekin, 
rather  than  to  insist  upon  remaining  in  it 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests. 
It  looks  as  if  Mr.  McKinley  had  -got  beyond 
his  depth. 

IN  discussing  our  present  peace — officially 
so-called — at  the  Philippines  little  is  said  by 
either  orator  or  the 
press  as  to  the  con- 
The  Price  tinuing   cost   of  it. 

of  War  The     expenditures 

and  Peace.  of  the  Government 

on  account  of  the 
army  and  navy  are 
now  at  tho  rate  of  $288,000,000  a  year,  nit 
including  pensions.  Prior  to  the  Spanish 
war  these  expenditures  were  at  the  rate  of 
$132,000,000  a  year.  The  difference,  or 
$156,000,000  a  year,  is  the  price  the  country 
is  now  paying  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
military  costs  of  the  government  in  this 
time  of  "profound  peace"  are  double  what 
they  were  in  the  peace  of  three  years  ago, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  augmentation 
of  pensions  and  of  civil  expenditures  that 
must  needs  follow.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  holding  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  now  less  than  $150,000,000  a 
year,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will 
hardly  be  less  during  the  life-time  of  any 
man  now  living.  One  annual  payment  of 
this  amount  would  suffice  to  irrigate  all  our 
great  arid  plains,  on  which  many  millions 
of  our  own  people  could  locate,  and  establish 
American  homes  and  schoolhouses  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  gen- 
erally. In  very  truth,  are  we  not  paying 
too  dear  for  our  whistle?  The  taxes  which 
go  to  meet  our  killing  account  in  the  Phil- 
ippines are  collected  from  our  people  in 
direct  and  unobservable  ways.  But  they 
are  taken,  nevertheless,  from  the  people,  and 
not  according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  Change 
this  to  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  and  we 
should  drop  the  Philippines  as  we  would  a 
hot  stove. 


MR.  ROUNSEVELLE    WILDMAN'S    vol- 
ume opens   China's   door  and   gives  us  en- 
trance among  the  re- 
alities   of    that    mar- 
velous    national     ca- 
China's  Open  Door.       reer  which  the  Occi- 
dental  world     has 
been    so    slow     to 
comprehend. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  people,  their 
habitual  point  of  view,  their  settled  customs 
and  their  daily  deeds  furnish  the  unerring 
key  which  unlocks  their  history  to  the  re- 
flecting inquirer,  exposing  its  meaning  and 
rationale.     This   it   is    that    warrants    the 
statement  that  "Chinese  history  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations."    Her 
story  is  sui  generis  in  a  capital  sense,  with 
a   continuous   national   life   extending   over 
several   thousands    of  years,    matched    no- 
where  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
explicable   only   m   view   of   the   strikingly 
specialized  character  of  the  Chinese  mind. 
The  Englishman,  the  German,  the  French- 
man, and    the    American    may  know    each 
other  by  finding  revealing    similarities    of 
trait  and  manner  of  life  and  deed;  but  the 
Chinaman  is  as  different  from  us  all  as  is, 
haply,   the   inhabitants   of   Mars.     And   his 
peculiarities    are   of   the    permanent   order. 
The  Chinaman  of  to-day  might  be  set  back 
three  thousand  years,  or  an  ancient  might 
arise  from  his  grave,  and  either  one  would 
find  himself  at  home  and  at  ease.     Herein 
is  rooted  the  conservatism  of  China — the  im- 
mobility,  the   stoical   steadfastness   of  this 
marvelous  yellow  race  that  may  yet  be  "the 
coming  man"  by  the  strange  paradox  of  an 
unmatched  ability  to  stand  still  while  the 
world   makes  round   a   cycle   of  developing 
time. 

Among  the  peculiar  traits  and  racial  ten- 
dencies which  Mr.  Wildman  finds  determin- 
ative of  Chinese  history  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  ancestral  worship,  which  may  be 
either  a  cause  or  a  result  of  the  conserv- 
atism above  mentioned;  also  that  strange 
something,  past  the  comprehension  of  Occi- 


dental thought  called  "Saving  Face"  (pres- 
tige— as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it) ;  the  lack 
of  patriotism  or  any  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  society  and  public  interests;  and  finally, 
what  the  author  regards  as  a  fatal  defect  of 
the  Chinaman's  character — his  fixed  deter- 
mination to  "mind  only  his  own  business." 
To  Americans,  whose  social  assertiveness, 
or  inordinate  conceit,  makes  them  instant 
and  persistent  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
everybody  else  and  of  the  public  fully  as 
much  as  their  own,  there  will  be  something 
anomalous  and  unaccountable  in  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "The  history  of  China  is 
filled  with  examples  of  disasters  brought 
on  by  this  unsympathetic  system  of  minding 
one's  own  business.  It  has  made  every  re- 
bellion possible  and  been  a  great  factor  in 
the  overthrow  of  dynasties.  It  encourages 
piracy  and  protects  dishonest  officers.  What 
is  somebody's  business  is  nobody's.  A  gen- 
eral raises  the  standard  of  revolt  and  cap- 
tures a  city.  A  city  ten  miles  removed  looks 
on  with  absolute  indifference  tc  the  horrors 
of  the  occupation,  knowing  full  well  that  its 
turn  will  come  next,  and  also  that  if  the 
two  cities  had  united  their  forces,  they  could 
have  put  down  the  rebels."  Thus,  through 
a  lack  of  cohesion  and  general  social  sym- 
pathy, China  is  but  a  heap  of  irregular  frag- 
ments. All  this  is  due  to  the  intense  strug- 
gle for  existence  which  is  too  real  and  too 
pressing  to  allow  any  man  to  "devote  time 
or  sympathy  to  the  business  or  sorrows  of 
another."  Fate  has  made  that  imperious 
principle  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  a 
prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  life  through- 
out the  vast  extent  of  China. 

Setting  out  with  his  prime  proposition 
that  the  peculiar  phases  of  Chinese  history 
arise  out  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
Chinese  nature,  Mr.  Wildman  gives  a  pana- 
ramic  view  of  almost  5000  years  of  Asiatic 
history,  including  much  incidental  informa- 
tion about  Burmah,  Korea,  Siam,  Tonquin, 
Thibet,  Japan,  and  indeed  the  entire  com- 
pass of  the  continent.  This  volume  of  our 
Consul    General    in    Hongkong    may    effect 
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much  for  human  good  or  ill,  in  the  yet  un- 
certain destiny  of  that  most  incomprehen- 
sible people  who,  like  the  Hebrews,  have 
lived  in  the  world  and  yet  separate  from  it. 
Who  touches  this  problem  to-day  touches 
the  whole  future  of  mankind  and  may  avail 
to  shape  in  part  the  general  course  of  all 
empires  and  the  career  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Wild- 
man  has  done  his  work  in  a  way  that  is 
adequate  to  the  possibilities  of  its  influence 
on  the  course  of  hurrying  events,  time  alone 
will  reveal.  That  he  has  put  forth  a  volume 
of  rare  interest,  characterized  by  literary 
grace,  the  nerve  that  quickens  thought  and 
the  suggestiveness  that  challenges  intelli- 
gent attention  is  without  a  doubt.  Lothrop 
Publishing  Co.,   $1.50. 


THE  story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  and 
with  such  minute  details  and  graphic  de- 
scriptions that  it  im- 
presses one  rather 
as  the  real  record  of 
In  Circling  Camps.  an  active  participant 
in  its  stirring  events 
than  as  evolved  from 
the  imagination  of  an 
evidently  very  close  student  of  the  military 
history  of  the  times  depicts.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  wonderfully  vivid  por- 
trayals of  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Gettys- 
burg and  the  Wilderness.  Nothing  finer  of 
its  kind  has  ever  been  written  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  defense  of  a  gully  by  twenty 
Kentuckians,  who  with  true  military  spirit 
made  the  most  of  their  position,  and  fought 
until  the  last  man  fell  to  the  ground  unable 
to  reload  his  rifle  and  then — "fresh  volleys 
swept  the  field,  and  the  next  moment  no 
voice  was  heard  in  the  gully  save  that  of  the 
whistling  bullets."  Of  the  little  church  at 
Shiloh,  of  the  surprise  in  the  great  woods, 
of  the  apparition  of  the  Southern  army 
springing  from  the  thickets,  of  the  long  fight 
of  the  first  day,  when  the  Northern  men 
were  pushed  steadily  back,  of  the  passage 
of  the  second  army,  over  the  river  at  night, 
of  the  battle  renc  ved  on  the  morrow  and 
lost  to  the  South  after  it  had  been  once  won, 
the  writer  tells  with  a  vigor  and  dash  that 
holds  the  readers  attention  from  first  to 
last. 

By  birth  Mr.  Altscheler  is  a  Kentuckian. 
He  has  made  his  hero   a  Kentuckian  and 


has  some  interesting  things  to  say  of  the 
history  of  the  State  of  whose  fighting  abil- 
ity he  is  justly  proud.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York.    Price  $1.50. 


LORD    CHERWELL,     an    erratic     noble- 
man, full  of  one  idea,  that  or  preventing  the 
succession  of  James  Stewart 
to  the  throne  of  his  brother 
and  bent  on  helping  William 
The  Rebel.       of  Orange  or  any  Royal  Prot- 
estant to   oust   the   Catholic, 
overcomes  one    difficulty    af- 
ter another,  fights  duel  after 
duel,  is  an  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis  rolled 
into  one,  escapes  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, swims,  weighed  down  with  heavy  gar- 
ments, for  over  an  hour  in  the  tide-swept 
Thames,  marries  a  girl  he  does  not  love,  to 
save  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  •  and  has  no  end  of  wonderful  esca- 
pades.   Mr.  Watson  has  followed  very  close- 
ly and  carefully  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the    time.     The    novel    throughout,    al- 
though the  illustrations  are   somewhat  ex- 
aggerated and  improbable,  makes  good  read- 
ing, but  it  does  not  end  well — as  someone 
says  all  novels  should  do.     The  King's  fa- 
vorite   having    laughed    at    his    sovereign, 
jeered  at  James  and  fought  his  way  at  last 
to  wife  and  love  and  happiness,  falls  by  the 
knife  of  an  assassin  of  whose  shining  blade 
he    had    long    lived    in    terror.     Harper    & 
Brothers,    Publishers,    New    York.      Price, 
$1.50. 


THIS  volume  endeavors  to  point  out  that 
modern  mechanical  massage    is    a    positive 
remedy  for  all    defects    of 
vision.     This   sweeping  as- 
sertion is  open  to  criticism 
Perfect  Eyes,      for  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  eye,  as  in  gaucoma,  for 
instance,    it    is    absolutely 
dangerous.    The  book  is  full  of  illustrations 
copied  from  standard  works  on  opthamology, 
as  is  the  greater  part  of  the  text.     It  con- 
tains some  good  advice  as  to  the  care  of  the 
eye,  some    poetical    quotations    concerning 
the  language  and  beauty  of  the  eye  and  is 
copyrighted    by    "The    Ideal    Company"    of 
New    York.     Benjamin    F.    Stephens,    Pub- 
lisher, New  York. 
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THE     AWAKENING     0/    15he     COMSTOCK. 

By  John  Finlay. 


'ATURDAY,  October  20,  1900,  will  be  a 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
KJj  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada,  a  history 
which  in  the  past  is  replete  with  events 
soul-stirring  and  marvelous  to  a  degree 
which  at  times  exceed  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man imagination.  Romance  and  pathos  are 
blended  in  the  history  of  this  vast  deposit 
of  mineral  wealth,  from  the  date  of  its  dis- 
covery down  to  the  present  epoch.  For  aught 
man  can  say  to  the  contrary,  the  riches  al- 
ready distributed  so  lavishly  from  this 
source  during  an  interval  of  forty  years 
may  seem  small  in  comparison  with  that 
which  fortune  still  holds  in  store  for  a  com- 
ing generation,  sustained  and  animated  in 
the  work  of  mining  development  by  the  bril- 
liant success  achieved  in  the  past. 

Statistics  are  available  to  substantiate  the 
assertion  that  the  Comstock  lode  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  mineral  de- 
posit which  has  ever  yet  been  uncovered 
in  modern  times,  and  taking  tnis  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  surprising  how  interest  in  it 
has  waned,  and  how  very  little  has  really 
been  published  of  its  immense  outpour  of 
wealth  except  in  a  general  way.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  bonanza  discoveries  in  the 
70's  it  compelled  the  attention  of  the  world 
by  the  sheer  force  of  existing  conditions, 
but  even  then,  foreign  capital,  outside  of  a 
moderate  interest  in  the  speculative  features 
of  the  occasion,  never  exerted  the  influence 
in  this  field  which  it  has  done  in  the  case 
of  South  African  and  Australian  discov- 
eries. 

And  yet  the  record  of  the  mines  clustered 
on  the  rugged  slopes  of  Mt.  Davidson  does 
not  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  Ballarat,  Coolgardie,  or  the  Rand.  Four 


hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  round  numbers 
are  credited  to  the  Comstock,  and  that,  with 
only  the  higher  grade  of  ore  having  so  far 
been  handled  by  the  companies  in  operation 
along  the  lode.  The  quality  of  rock  which 
elsewhere,  under  modern  methods  of  manip- 
ulation, has  swelled  the  bullion  output  of  the 
Australian  and  South  African  districts  has 
heretofore  been  practically  ignored  in  the 
Nevada  properties,  but  the  immense  quantity 
held  there  in  reserve,  in  some  cases  already 
opened  up  and  ready  for  extraction,  will 
from  now  on  add  materially  to  the  annual 
output  of  gold  and  silver  on  this  continent. 

The  Comstock  has  certainly  helped  large- 
ly to  its  own  undoing  in  the  past.  Its  wealth 
has  acted  in  a  measure  like  a  boomerang. 
In  swamping  the  world  with  silver  at  an 
awkward  period  for  the  stability  of  its  value, 
a  depreciation  in  price  took  place,  which 
has  ever  militated  seriously  against  the 
Western  producers  of  the  white  metal.  For- 
tunately for  the  future  of  the  Comstock,  its 
ores  can  as  a  rule  be  depended  upon  to  av- 
erage from  42  to  47  per  cent  in  gold,  so 
that  with  this,  and  the  cheaper  methods  of 
mining  and  milling  now  available,  it  will  be 
possible  to  offset  any  ordinary  depreciation 
in  the  market  for  silver  bullion. 

The  water  problem  has  in  the  past  been 
another  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  de- 
velopment in  the  mines,  and  in  face  of  the 
expenditure  of  millions  in  the  execution  of 
plans  devised  for  its  solution  by  engineers 
of  recognized  ability,  nothing  but  failure 
resulted,  until  finally  in  1886  the  lower  levels 
had  to  be  abandoned.  At  this  time  the 
situation  was  regarded  as  more  hopeful 
thaii  ever  for  the  discovery  of  ore  in  the 
deep  workings,  and  at  several  points  the 
indications   were   actually  such  as   to  war- 
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rant  the  belief  that  developments  would 
assume  the  proportions  of  another  bonanza. 

The  water  then  speedily  rose  in  the  mines 
until  it  attained  the  1750-foot  level,  where 
the  Sutro  tunnel  traverses  the  main  ledge, 
and  there  it  has  remained  until  a  year  ago, 
when  another  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
drainage  system  by  the  different  companies 
organized  under  the  title  of  the  Comstock 
Pumping  Association. 

A  system  of  hydraulic  elevators  was 
adopted  and  installed  at  the  C.  &  C.  shaft, 


with  tremendous  force  through  the  small 
orifice  of  the  submerged  nozzle,  sends  the 
mine  water  up  through  a  discharge  pipe  to 
drain  boxes  in  the  Sutro  tunnel,  through 
which  it  is  carried  off.  Some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  effective  work  performed  by 
this  system  of  hydraulic  elevator  from  the 
volume  of  water  now  being  lifted  from  be- 
low the  2,150  level  to  the  discharge  boxes 
in  the  tunnel  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
1,750  level,  a  distance  of  415  feet,  the  out- 
flow  being   estimated   at   4,500   gallons   per 


It  tells  the  tale  of  mighty  force  at  work. 


which  has  succeeded  in  lowering  the  water 
at  this  point  to  the  2,150  level,  where  it  is 
now  held,  enabling  work  to  be  once  more 
carried  on  at  this  depth  in  the  Con.  Cal.  Vir- 
ginia mine. 

This  system  includes  a  double  line  of  pip- 
ing extending  from  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  beneath  the  water  level,  the 
pipes,  which  are  twelve  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter,  ending  in  three  and  three-eighth 
inch  nozzles.  One  of  these  pipes  is  con- 
stantly at  work  supplying  a  column  of  water 
under  a  head  pressure  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred   feet,   which,   ejected    into    a   receiver 


minute,  or  6,480,000  gallons  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  two  pipe  columns  are  in- 
stalled to  insure  safety,  working  alternately, 
the  one  relieving  the  other,  and  each  of 
them  being  being  fully  equal  to  the  task  of 
holding  the  water  below  a  certain  level  in 
case  of  emergency  through  accident  to  one 
or  the  other. 

Since  these  elevators  were  installed  at 
the  C.  &  C.  shaft,  in  the  early  part  of  1899, 
the  work  of  drainage  has  been  carried  on 
steadily  and  without  any  serious  interrup- 
tion, the  water  now  standing,  according  to 
the  latest  report  of  Joseph  R.  Ryan,  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  Con.  Cal.  Virginia  mine  and 
general  manager  of  the  Comstock  Pumping 
Association,  at  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet  six  inches  below  the  1950  station, 
the  general  fall  in  the  water  along  the  lode 
measured  at  the  Combination  shaft  amount- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  nine  inches  below  the  orig- 
inal measuring  point.  The  fall  of  the  water 
in  tbis  shaft,  distant  fully  half  a  mile  from 
the  C.  &  C.  works,  shows  the  ability  of  these 
elevators,  with  sufficient  pressure,  to  nan- 


occasion  above  the  1,750  level  in  the  U.  &  C. 
shaft,  and  then  the  gain  was  only  one  foot 
above  the  sill  floor,  the  water  subsiding 
again  to  its  customary  level  within  a  few 
hours.  A  curious  feature  in  connection 
with  this  flood  was  an  occasional  rise  and 
fall  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  below  the  mean 
level  at  the  1,750  station,  at  intervals  as 
regular  as  the  flow  and  ebb  of  an  ocean 
tide.  This  is  another  phenomenon  of  the 
watery  depths  of  the  Comstock  which  has 
yet  to  be  explained,  the  only  pfausible  the- 
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die  and  control  the  immense  flood  which 
has  for  years  drowned  out  the  lower  levels 
of  the   mines. 

The  source  of  this  mighty  flood  of  waters 
which  has  invaded  the  drifts,  crosscuts  and 
winding  galleries  in  the  underground  work- 
ings of  the  Comstock,  is  still  only  a  matter 
of  surmise  and  although  one  theory  or  an- 
other has  been  advanced  in  explanation, 
none  of  them  have  so  far  been  substantiated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
during  all  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  original  submersion  took  place, 
that   the   water   has    only   risen   upon   one 


ory  for  the  occurrence  so  far  offered,  being 
based  upon  a  settling  of  portions  of  the  un- 
derground workings  and  the  opening  of 
others,  through  the  action  of  the  water 
dammed  up  there. 

Following  the  success  attained  in  handling 
the  inflow  of  the  water,  came  a  proposition 
.  to  revolutionize  the  entire  system  of  operat- 
ing the  mines  and  mills  along  the  lode  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  modern  machin- 
ery operated  by  electric  power. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  put  the  new  plan 
in  operation.  A  committee  appointed  by 
the     companies     interested,     consisting     of 
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Where  the  water  enters  the  flume. 

presidents  and  members  of  the  several 
boards  of  directors,  met  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, and  after  considering  the  plans  of  a 
number  of  prominent  electrical  construction 
works,  they  finally  decided  to  accept  the 
proposition   made     by  the   Truckee     River 


General  Electrical  Power  Company,  which 
agreed  to  furnish  up  to  5,000  horse  power 
for  the  use  of  the  mines  along  the  lode  at 
the  nominal  cost  of  from  $5  to  $7  per  H.  P. 
Like  many  another  enterprise  of  moment 
the   original   suggestion   to   furnish   electric 


Some  of  the  visitors  were  photographed  at  tlie  dam. 
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power  was  the  result  of  a  chance  conversa- 
tion between  business  men.  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker  of  the  firm  of  Fleishhacker 
Brothers  of  San  Francisco,  the  promoters 
of  the  wealthy  company  now  manufactur- 
ing paper  from  wood  pulp  at  Floriston,  on 
the  Truckee,  happened  to  meet  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, President  of  the  Union  Ice  Company, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Iceland,  a  little 
settlement  further  up  the  river,  during  a 
trip  up  the  mountains.  The  subject  was  then 
broached  by  Mr.  Martin,  who,  as  owner  of 
the  site  afterwards  selected  for  the  power 
house,  called  attention  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages it  afforded  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  to  furnish  an  electric  system  for 
Virginia  City  and  the  Comstock  mines, 
some  action  in  the  matter  having  in  the 
first  place  been  urged  upon  him  ,by  Herman 
Zadig,  President  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  Com- 
pany. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Comstock  Pumping 
Association,  nothing  might  have  come  of 
this  informal  conversation,  as  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  the  dif- 
ferent mining  companies  to  act  in  harmony 
on  the  proposition. 
The  Association  from  the  first  took  an  ac- 


Pressure  Pipes  to  Electric  Generators. 

tive  interest  in  bringing  matters  to  a  focus 
when  its  attention  was  directed  to  the  bene- 
fits  which   would   accrue   to   the   Comstock 
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through  the  introduction  of  cheap  power, 
and  to  further  the  establishment  of  the 
plant,  it  subscribed  $100,000  of  the  capital 
required  for  construction  purposes  with  the 
understanding  that  the  companys  subscrib- 
ing this  money  should  be  reimbursed  in  the 
hereafter  by  a  rebate  in  the  charges  made 
for  power  supplied. 

The  balance  of  the  capital  was  promptly 
subscribed  by  the  Fleishhackers  and  their 
friends,  who  subsequently  incorporated  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric   Company. 


which  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  two  water 
wheels  under  a  head  of  84  feet.  Each  of 
these  wheels  delivers  1500  horse  power  to 
electric  generators,  running  at  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  In  these  a  current  is  gen- 
erated at  low  pressure,  which  is  subse- 
quently transformed  to  a  pressure  of  22,000 
volts,  at  which  pressure  it  is  delivered  to 
the  transmission  lines. 

The  transmission  line  is  32  7-10  miles 
long,  carrying  two  circuits  capable  of  deliv- 
ering 1500  horse-power  at  Virginia  City. 
These    wires,    each    less    than    one-quarter 


The   Sub-station   on   the   Comstock   Receiving   and   Distributing^  ower. 


The  Martin  tract  and  water  right  on  the 
Truckee  below  Floriston  was  purchased  and 
immediately  thereafter  the  work  of  install- 
ing an  electric  plant  began,  upon  plans  fur- 
nished by  Hunt  &  Meredith,  the  well-known 
firm  of  electrical  engineers,  who  personally 
directed  its  construction. 

To  furnish  the  necessary  power  for  the 
plant,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  Truckee 
river  just  below  the  Floriston  paper  mills, 
the  water  from  which  is  diverted  into  a 
flume  8560  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  8  inches  deep,  carrying  300  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second. 

This   is   fed  through  two   pipes,   each   of 


inch  diameter,  carry  this  amount  of  power, 
with  insulators  all  guaranteed  to  carry 
double  the  working  pressure,  every  pre- 
caution having  b?en  taken  at  the  time  to 
prevent  interruption   of   service. 

At  Virginia  City  the  current  is  received 
at  a  sub-station,  and  the  pressure  is  reduced 
to  2000  volts,  at  which  pressure  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  mines  by  the  dif- 
ferent motors.  In  this  way  the  energy  in 
the  falling  water  of  the  Truckee  River, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  electricity 
and  sent  over  the  small  copper  wires  of  the 
transmission  line,  reappears  as  mechanical 
energy. 
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Everything  in  and  around  the  establish- 
ment on  the  Truckee  is  indicative  of  power, 
from  the  heavy  brick  building,  with  its  con- 
crete foundation  to  the  machinery  installed 
:herein;  in  the  background,  the  mighty  rush 
of  water  through  flume  and  pipes,  the 
overflow  at  one  point  dashing  in  heavy  vol- 
ume down  the  rugged  mountain  side,  over 
granite  crag  and  boulder,  with  the  roar  of  a 
young  Niagara.  The  extreme  solidity  of  the 
structure  itself  in  all  its  details  bespeaks 
conditions  calculated  to  withstand  the  rav- 


quirements   involving   strength,   safety,   and 
lasting  ability. 

The  Westinghouse  machinery,  smooth 
and  quiet  in  operation,  is  up-to-date  in  every 
particular,  with  a  multiplicity  of  devices 
for  handling  a  current  which  at  high  vol- 
tage is  as  deadly  in  effect  as  lightning.  No 
failure  of  water-power  is  anticipated  even 
in  years  of  drought  and  a  light  snow-fall. 
The  Truckee,  forming  as  it  does  the  natural 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  is  fed  above  the  power 
house  by  tributaries.     The  more  important 


One  of  Westinghouse  Dynamos  and  Lurline  TV 
ages  of  time,  in  full  keeping  with  the  mas- 
sive grandeur  of  its  site.  Located  in  the 
center  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  the  lofty 
Sierras,  pine-clad  from  their  base  to  summit, 
towering  in  magnificent  height,  encircle  the 
rocky  gorge  below  where  the  ancient  Truc- 
kee under  the  control  of  Man,  sends  forth 
broadcast  to  the  outside  world  the  light- 
ning's flash,  vivid  and  powerful  for  good  or 
ill,  as  that  whch  for  aeons  gone  by,  has  cast 
a  sickly  glare  upon  adjacent  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks  in  winter  storms.  That  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  construction 
is  apparent  in  the  building,  while  the  inter- 
ior   shows    the    same    careful    study    of    re- 


heel  in  Place, 
of  these  feeders  are  Donner  River,  rising  in 
Donner  Lake,  Prosser  Creek  and  Little 
Truckee  River.  The  flow  of  water  in  these 
streams  is  quite  heavy  the  year  round,  and 
enough  to  insure  a  continuance  of  suffi- 
cient power  for  the  electrical  plant,  avoid- 
ing thereby  any  interruption  of  work  at  the 
mines  of  Virginia,  which  in  regard  to  the 
pumps  might  prova  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  first  company  to  adopt  the  new  sys- 
tem of  cheap  power  was  the  Gould  &  Curry, 
which,  upon  the  completion  of  a  contract 
witn  the  owners  of  the  electric  plant,  began 
the  erection  of  a  mill  on  the  latest  improved 
pattern.     The   machinery   selected   for   this 
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mill  had  already  been  tested  with,  satisfac- 
tory results  on  low  grade  ere  from  the 
mine,  reserves  of  which  amounting  to  over 
200,000  tons  had  already  been  opened  out 
in  the  upper  levels.  As  it  now  stands,  com- 
pleted, the  Gould  &  Curry  mill  has  a  con- 
centrating plant  capable  of  handling  a  hun- 
dred tons  of  ore  per  day.  An  electric  motor 
hauls  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  mill 
bins,  from  which,  after  passing  through  a 
rock  breaker,  it  is  crushed  in  five  heavy 
Kinkead  mills,  mortars    and  pestles    on   a 


ceremony  of  the  introduction  of  electrical 
power  on  the  Comstock,  an  innovation 
which  it  is  very  generally  believed  will  lead 
to  the  speedy  revival  of  mining  along  the 
lode  and  restore  the  faded  glory  of  Virginia, 
the  Queen  city  of  Nevada,  to  something  of 
its  old  time  grandeur. 

Realizing  that  their  day  of  salvation  was 
at  hand,  the  citizens  determined  to  mark  the 
event  by  appropriate  festivities,  and  a  cele- 
bration was  arranged  and  carried  out  upon  a 
scale    of   magnificence    exceeding   anything 


The  Pioneer  Electric  Concentrating  Plant. 

large  scale,  with  a  sharp  scillatory  movement. 
It  is  then  carried  to  a  set  of  vanners  on  the 
ground  floor,  passing  in  turn  to  another  set 
of  Kinkead  mills  on  the  floor  below,  where  it 
is  giound  to  still  finer  proportions.  A  sec- 
ond set  of  vanners  then  receives  the  pulver- 
ized material,  after  which  the  slimes  are 
separated  and  transferred  to  a  settling  tank 
arranged  so  as  to  feed  a  third  set  of  van- 
ners on  the  fifth  floor  below.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  this  system  of  continuous  operation 
very  little  of  the  metal  escapes  and  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  ore  values  can  be 
saved. 

The  starting  of  this  mill  was  the  initial 


of  the  kind  that  ever  took  place  on  the 
Comstock.  Invitations  were  issued  for  the 
date  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  when  the  auspicious  moment  ar- 
rived the  town  was  dressed  in  gala  attire,, 
work  being  generallv  suspended  along  the 
lode. 

The  day  was  perfect,  and  Nevada  looked 
at  its  best,  as  a  special  carrying  a  large 
party  of  guests  from  California  left  Reno 
for  Virginia  City.  A  few  passing  showers 
the  night  before,  had  freshened  up  the  land- 
scape along  the  route  through  the  prosperous. 
Washoe  valley,  bringing  out  some  striking 
tints  of  color  in  meadow  and  in  upland. 
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Great  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  fat 
and  sleek-coated,  waded  knee  deep  through 
dark  green  patches  of  alfalfa;  high-grade 
Merinos  browsed  quietly  alongside  enclosed 
paddocks,  where  bands  of  blooded  horses 
fed  at  will  from  stacks  of  the  choicest  hay 
piled  up  for  their  use  with  no  niggard  hand, 
offering  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
peace,  wealth  and  prosperity  among  the 
dwellers  in  this  favored  locality. 

The  bright  golden  foliage  of  a  scattering 
growth  of  ccttonwood  in  autumn  garb,  added 
a  richness  to  the  coloring,  in  vivid  contrast 
with  the  ever-varying  shades  of  green, 
flashing  kaliedoscopically  across  the  prai- 
rie scenery,  flanked  in  the  far  distance  by 


mineral  lode  which  made  this  region  famous. 

A  horse-shoe  bend;  a  cutting  or  two  in 
which  the  road  almost  completes  a  circle;  a 
series  of  corkscrew  effects  in  railroad  engin- 
eering; a  dash  past  a  scarf  in  the  face  of  a 
pinnacle  of  rock  rising  hundreds  of  feet 
above  and  falling  as  many  thousand  below, 
a  sharp  turn  around  a  corner  and  the  mines 
of  the  Comstock  are  in  sight. 

Silver  city  appears  in  the  distance,  rep- 
resented by  a  few  houses  scattered  over  a 
small  plateau  at  the  end  of  a  broken 
hummocky  ravine.  It  has  seen  better  days; 
but  it  still  has  prospects,  and  recent  devel- 
opments in  some  of  the  properties  located 
there,  augur  well  for  a  return  of  the  good 


Ready  to  descend  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Con.-Cal. 


snow  sprinkled  mountain  heights,  glistening 
in  the  sunlight.  From  Carson,  the  capital 
of  the  Silver  State,  the  track  of  the  Virginia 
and  Truckee  Railroad,  crossing  Eagle  val- 
ley, follows  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
Carson  river  for  some  distance,  creeping  up 
a  grade  which  grows  gradually  steeper  with 
every  mile  traversed  until  it  reaches  a 
higher  elevation  where  barren,  forbidding- 
looking  craggy  peaks,  mark  the  approaches 
through  rocky  defiles,  which  lead  to  the 
mountain  city. 

At  times  the  roadway  skirts  precipitous 
heights  from  which  can  be  seen  scattered 
about  in  the  valleys  below,  small  mining 
settlements,  located  on  spurs  of  the  great 


old  times  when  the  little  burg  held  its  head 
on  a  higher  level  than  it  does  just  now. 

Gold  Canyon  winds  upward  from  the  plain 
below,  and  on  the  heights  beyond  stands  out 
in  relief  the  Foreman  shaft,  a  monument  to 
the  enterprising  genius  of  managers  of  the 
southend  mines,  many  of  whom  have  long 
since  passed  over  the  Great  Divide  to  join 
the   silent  majority. 

Lofty  trestles  carry  the  road  over  streets 
of  precipitous  grades  which  have  followed 
the  trend  of  human  fancy  in  coming  and  go- 
ing since  history  began  to  run  in  this  ~art 
of  the  world;  into  Golden  Hill;  pasts  hoists 
and  over  dumps,  the  latter  telling  their  own 
story    of    arduous    labor    well    performed; 
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along  the  sloping  sides  of  Mount  Davidson, 
gophered  and  burrowed  by  a  generation  of 
human  moles  up  to  its  lofty  peak,  and  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  Virginia  City,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  whose  hospitality  is  pro- 
verbial. 

Virginia  City  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  when  the  train-load  of  guests  from 
near  and  afar  pulled  up  at  the  depot.  It 
was  a  red-letter  day  with  its  citizens,  and  old 
and  young  turned  out  to  make  it  so  in  the 
calendar,  aroused  from  all  apathetic  con- 
ditions by  new  hope  for  the  future.  The  in- 
troduction of  cheap  power  at  the  mines  had 
for  them  a  promise  of  wider  opportunities 
for  employment  and  a  return  of  the  pros- 
perous conditions  which  prevailed  when  the 
companies  were  running  full  blast  along 
the  lode  from  Utah  at  the  north  to  the 
southend  properties  at  Gold  Hill.  Bands 
played,  whistles  blew  with  all  the  steam 
power  available  to  swell  their  brazen 
throats,  and  bunting  streamed  in  gay  profu- 
sion. 

But  the  center  of  attraction  was  the 
Gould  &  Curry  mill,  where  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  moment  when  the  press- 
ure on  a  button  would  signal  the  arrival  of 
the  silent  power,  which,  quick  as  thought 
and  fraught  with  a  force  only  safe  from 
deadly  activity  when  under  full  and 
constant  control,  would  start  the  massive 
machinery  lying  dumb  and  inert  before  the 
eyes  of  an  expectant  throng  or  spectators. 

The  lofty  building  rising  floor  above 
floor  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  was  packed 
with  people  watching  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion for  the  first  sign  of  awakening  in  the 
sleeping  giant.  It  came  at  last.  The  decis- 
ive moment  had  arrived.  A  lady's  finger 
pressed  gently  on  the  key-board;  a  bottle 
of  champagne  dropped  on  the  upper  tier  of 
mills;  a  pulley  creaked  with  the  tightening 
strain  on  the  belt,  revolved  a  little,  and 
then  with  a  roar  of  thunder  the  new  life 
coursed  through  the  entire  mechanism,  and 
the  building  re-echoed  to  the  din  of  whirling 
pulleys,  the  stamp  and  scour  of  grinders, 
the  rattle  of  ore  leaving  the  bins  to  work 
its  way  to  the  lower  floor,  where  it  re-ap- 
peared powdered  to  a  slime,  freed  from 
every  particle  of  value  it  contained. 

The  din  drowned  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tion, but  what  did  it  matter.  The  giant 
had   awakened,   and     was     doing  his  work 


faithfully  and  well.     The  people  were  satis- 
fied.    They   were    happy. 
*  *  * 

After  seed  time  comes  the  harvest.  Ci^ap 
power  will  henceiorth  be  the  prime  factor 
in  the  operation  of  mines  along  the  Corn- 
stock;  the  results  the  future  must  determine. 
They  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  present 
supply  and  new  discoveries  of  low-grade  ore. 

As  an  aid  to  the  economical  utility  of 
mechanical  appliances,  electricity  off*.  ^  an 
immense  reduction  in  the  operating  exper.se 
of  the  mines,  the  cost  being  estimated  at 
$7  per  horsepower  against  from  $25  to 
$30,  the  average  charge  when  steam 
is  employed.  This  is  one  advantage  which 
can  be  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  the  saving  to  the  companies  in  this 
respect  alone  will  guarantee  for  the  share- 
holders a  much  lighter  run  of  assessments, 
provided  of  course,  that  the  work  is  limited 
to  prospecting  or  development  work  in  the 
mine. 

An  assurance  of  this  would  warrant  the 
assertion  that  who  i  the  leading  mines  are 
equipped  with  the  new  machinery  adapted 
for  cleetri?  power,  they  will  be  not  only 
self-sustaining,  but  in  a  position  to  disburse 
money  atsiong  their  stockholders,  without 
calculating  the  ever  present  chance  of  find- 
ing high-grade  ore  in  the  lower  levels  when 
the/  are  again  freed  from  water. 

It  will  take  time  to  get  all  the  leading 
mines  fully  equipped  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  over-run  with  work,  and  new 
orders  are  only  filled  in  turn. 

Leon  A.  Hall,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  installation  of  the  new  plants  on  the 
Comstock  as  representative  of  the  Pumping 
Association,  has  announced  that  the  machin- 
ery for  the  Con.-Cal.-Virginla  mine  is  now 
on  the  way,  which  means  that  this  will  be 
the  first  property  to  work  under  the  electric 
system.  Yellow  Jacket  and  Belcher  will  be 
next  in  order,  and  the  middle  mines  will  fol- 
low. 

A  few  short  months  will  likely  see  the 
whole  lode  fully  equipped,  for  lighting, 
drainage  and  general  underground  work. 
With  the  addition  of  more  mills  of  the 
Gould  &  Curry  type,  in  successful  operation 
on  low  grade  ores,  a  restoration  of  the  in- 
dustry on  a  modern  basis  will  be  completed, 
and  Virginia  City  will  thrive  and  prospe; 
jnder  more  permanent  conditions  of  busi- 
ness than  it  ever  has  before. 


The    Blood     of    tKe    Lion. 

By  S.  A.  WARDLOW. 


S  MILLION  sounds,  every  discord 
known  to  noise,  yelled  in  battle.  Bel- 
low, howl,  shriek,  tom-tom,  horn, 
voice,  shook  the  tropical  forest.  Par- 
rots nought  tree  tops.  Monkeys  fled  panic- 
stricken.  The  sea  of  natives  on  either  side 
the  sunken  road  took  up  the  din  as  a  glare 
of  color  came  into  view — Urgoo-landi,  Chief 
of  the  Hoola-booris,  in  state  procession  pass- 
ing to  the  temple. 

The  retinue,  great  black  fellows  bedecked 
with  as  much  vivid  color  as  could  find  space 
on  their  huge  bodies,  marched  first.  Be- 
hind them,  his  litter  supported  upon  the 
heads  of  six  gigantic  natives,  came  the 
King,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
brilliance.  In  spotless  white,  his  litter 
massed  with  immense,  snowy  ostrich  plumes 
and  garlands  of  the  waxen  lotus,  above  him 
a  canopy  of  the  graceful  tree-fern,  he  sat 
amid  pun^y  and  beauty  befitting  a  bride, 
as  hideous  a  black  as  the  world  could  pro- 
duce. Before  the  temple  the  procession 
paused.  The  din  ceased.  L'tter  silence 
reigned.  Suddenly  out  of  the  hush  came  a 
noise  entirely  strange  to  the  clamor  that 
had  past.  It  was  .mmistakable — a  European 
laugh. 

The  King  started,  a  ferocious  look  crossed 
his  hideous  face.  There  was  a  momentary 
tumult  of  rage  among  the  natives,  but  the 
King  instantly  rocovered  his  composure  and 
waved  his  hand  for  quiet. 

From  near  the  door  of  the  temple  two 
white  men  slipped  through  the  menacing 
crowd  and  hurried  back  toward  the  village. 
The  elder  slim,  alert,  the  embodiment  of 
force  and  energy,  was  evidently  more  angry 
than  frightened.  The  other,  an  athletic 
young  fellow,  slow  of  motion,  large  of 
muscle,    appeared    stupefied    and    trembling. 

"What  the  devil  got  into  you?"  said  the 
angry  man. 

"Oh  hang  it,  I  couldn't  help  it,"  replied 
his  tall  companion.  "That  big  nigger  in  all 
that  bridal  finery!  I'd  have  laughed  if  I  had 
died  for  it." 

"You  probably  will." 

"Confound  it,  we  must  get  out  of  here." 

"Out  of  here!      Man,  we  have  been  here 


now  three  months,  and  every  minute  we've 
been  racking  our  brains  over  getting  out. 
How  do  you  suppose  we  can  do  it  now  in 
three  minutes?" 

"Oh  for  a  gun!"  whispered  the  other, 
nervously  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"Better  wish  for  a  gag,  and  have  done 
your  wishing  earlier,"  replied  the  older 
and  soberer  man. 

The  two  white  men  entered  the  hut 
which  had  been  their  home  since  adverse 
fortune  had  interfered  with  their  plans  and 
set  them  helpless  among  the  Hoola-boorris. 
Schraeder,  the  elder,  a  surgeon  possess- 
ing a  fancy  for  ethnological  research,  had 
sought  these  regions  for  scientific  reasons. 
Fessenden,  an  author  with  an  author's  in- 
satiable appetite  for  something  new,  had 
accompanied  him.  Several  months  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  had  resulted,  followed  by 
disaster.  While  cruising  in  a  native  boat 
an  unexpected  tempest  had  buffeted  them 
out  of  their  course  and  into  the  hands  of 
the   barbarians   of     this   uncharted     island. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
neighboring  tribes  among  which  their 
travels  had  extended,  proved  useful  and  by 
the  cool  shrewdness  of  tne  elder  man  they 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  the  friendship  of 
the  natives.  Had  Fessenden  been  alone  he 
would  have  been  in  trouble  long  before.  In 
fact  the  two  were  as  opposite  as  the  anti- 
podes. Fessenden  was  one  of  those  weak 
characters  whose  utter  lack  of  force  makes 
them  playthings  of  fortune.  Possessed  of 
many  of  the  requisites  of  a  leader  of  men, 
morally  and  mentally  almost  perfect,  his 
weakness  ruined  him,  a  superb  mind 
wrecked  by  a  feeble  will,  a  mental  coward. 

Schraeder,  with  will  of  iron  and  tempera- 
ment of  an  ice-berg  .naturally  attracted  the 
weaker  willed  man,  and  they  were  friends 
— that  is  Fessenden  was  a  machine  at 
Schraeder's  command  with  a  deep  admira- 
tion for  him  as  a  ruler.  With  the  surgeon 
science  first,  friendship  afterward.  Though 
owning  a  conscience  he  could  twist  it  into 
justification  of  any  act  that  tended  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  The  days  that  fol- 
lowed Fessenden's   unfortunate  mirth  were 
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days  of  anxiety  to  both.  However,  quiet 
seemed  to  reign  and  one  less  canny  than 
the  surgeon  might  have  thought  the  inci- 
dent forgotten,  especially  as  public  interest 
appeared  concentrated  upon  preparation  for 
hunting  a  lion  that  had  been  terrorizing 
the  village  .The  hunt  over,  the  lion  cap- 
tured, Orgoo-landi  turned  his  attention  to 
vengeance.  In  the  early  morning  a  mes- 
senger came  for  the  white  men. 

The  audience  was  brief  but  plain.  The 
surgeon,  having  used  his  skill  often  among 
the  people  and  not  being  the  offender,  was 
to  be  dismissed,  but  Fessenden,  who  had 
dared  insult  the  sacred  dignity  of  Urgoo- 
landi,  must  die,  nor  was  death  sufficient; 
his  death  must  furnish  enjoyment  to  the 
tribesmen.  He  must  die  in  combat  with  a 
lion.  On  the  next  high  feast  day  the  combat 
should  take  place — a  combat  to  the  death, 
with  one  chance  in  a  million  for  the  man. 

Horrified,  the  two  friends  returned  to  their 
hut.  Fessenden  was  utterly  stupefied, 
thoroughly  frightened.  He  had  never 
fought  in  his  life.  He  was  too  good-natured, 
too  slow,  too  weak — not  in  muscles,  those 
were  powerful  and  rendered  more  so  by 
athletics — but  what  athlete,  however  rapid, 
could  fight  a  lion? 

"I  never  can  fight  him,"  moaned  the  poor 
fellow. 

"Fight!"  returned  the  surgeon  grimly. 
"You  fight!  Oh,  confound  it,  you  couldn't 
fight  a  mouse.  You'd  go  to  dreaming  out 
some  outlandish  yarn  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Hang  it,  what  a  devil's  mess  this  is!" 

With  the  extreme  of  cruelty  Urgoo-landi 
had  the  lion's  den  erected  immediately  fac- 
ing the  white  men's  hut,  that  they  might 
constantly  have  before  them  a  reminder  of 
the  contest,  now  but  six  weeks  distant. 

A  week  of  consternation  passed.  At  its 
end  had  Fessenden  been  observant  he  would 
have  noticed  a  change  in  his  friend,  would 
have  realized  that  Schraeder  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  struggles  to  reconcile 
science  and  conscience.  His  preoccupation 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  he  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  lion's  quarters.  The 
last  night  of  the  second  week,  returning 
from  a  walk  in  the  forest,  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly before  the  wild  beast's  cage.  The 
determination  in  his  cold  eyes  told  that 
the  struggle  was  ended,  science  had  won. 
As  he  stood  watching  the  fierce  animal  he 
muttered:    "What    earthly    chance   will    he 


stand  with  you,  you  devil,  without  it.  It  is 
his  only  hope.  I've  wanted  to  try  it  for 
years.  Here  is  my  opportunity.  I  may  fail, 
very  probably  will,  but  he  is  a  dead  man 
anyway;  and  if  I  should  succeed  what  a  tri- 
umph! It  is  one  chance  in  a  million  for 
success,  and  I  must  take  it!" 

*  ****** 

The  village  slept.  From  the  white  men's 
hut  the  slight  form  of  the  surgeon  emerged 
and  made  its  way  to  the  lion's  quarters. 
His  frequent  visits  hither  had  not  been  pur- 
poseless. It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  get 
the  native  keeper  under  control.  To  hyp- 
notize the  lion  was  more  difficult.  That  ac- 
complished, surgeon,  keeper  and  the  now 
tractable  animal  crossed  to  the  white  men's 
hut,  where  the  same  magic  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unconscious  Fes- 
senden. Then  Schraeder,  all  the  surgeon  in 
him  alert,  grasped  his  instruments.  A  long 
night  of  anxiety  resulted.  The  operator 
was  highly  skilled,  the  hypnotized  native 
a  perfect  assistant.  All  went  well.  Morn- 
ing found  lion  and  keeper  in  their  proper 
places  and  none  the  wiser  for  the  night's 
incident. 

The  feast  day  dawned.  From  all  parts 
of  the  island  the  Hoola-borris  gathered  for 
their  annual  festival,  during  which  combats 
between  lions  and  captives  were  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  previous  night  the 
two  white  men  had  been  removed  to  separ- 
ate quarters.  By  none  of  the  inexplicable 
sorcery  of  the  surgeon  did  Urgoo-landi  in- 
tend to  be  outwitted.  If  Schraeder  under- 
stood Urgoo-landi,  Urgoo-landi  also  under- 
stood Schraeder.  Had  not  the  doctor  used 
his  skill  to  the  advantage  of  the  tribe,  and 
thus  proved  himself  a  valuable  person  the 
lion  would  have  had  a  second  victim.  As  it 
was  Schraeder  was  to  remain  in  confinement 
until  all  possibility  of  interference  was 
over. 

The  conflict  was  to  take  place  in  a  level 
space,  apparently  once  the  bed  of  a  small 
lake.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stock- 
ade. On  three  sides  the  bank  rose  in  steep 
slopes  and  upon  these  the  natives  arranged 
themselves,  blackening  the  entire  hillsides. 

A  prolonged  crash  of  discordant  noise  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Urgoo-landi,  who  was 
received  with  an  uproar  evidencing  the 
popularity  of  the  sport  he  had  provided. 
He  took  his  place  under  a  huge  palm  situ- 
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ated  well  up  the  bank  and  at  a  safe  distance 
from  possible  danger. 

Fessenden  had  entered  the  arena.  With 
arms  folded,  his  powerful  muscles  tense, 
his  head  erect,  fearless  and  defiant  he  stood, 
like  a  statue  of  Mars.  The  blaze  of  passion 
in  his  eyes  as  they  swept  the  crowd  of  na- 
tives startled  them  to  silence.  Human  eyes 
like  those  they  had  never  seen.  They  felt 
their  terrible  power;   it  stilled  them. 

The  roar  of  the  lion  shook  the  air  but  it 
moved  not  a  muscle  of  the  intended  victim. 
The  horror  that  thrilled  the  crowd  did  not 
seem  to  touch  him. 

The  astounded  blacks  stared.  Was  he  god 
or  devil? 

The  King  gave  the  sign.  The  bars  were 
lowered.  The  guards  struck  their  spear 
points  into  the  lion,  who  with  a  roar  bounded 
into  the  arena. 

One  moment  he  stood  glaring  on  the 
again  uproarous  crowd,  then  his  terrible 
ejes  met  two  as  terrible  and  again  he  hesi- 
tated. Astonishment  choked  the  people  to 
silence.  Was  the  lion  afraid?  No.  He 
crouched  with  lashing  tail.  He  sprang. 
The  white  man  had  leaped  aside.  Whirling, 
the  beast  crouched  again,  rage  flamed  in 
his  eyes,  but  his  muscles  trembled.  Three 
times  the  brute  sprang,  but  not  as  the  mad- 
dened lion  springs.  The  diabolical  desire, 
the  agile  body  were  there,  but  something 
lacked. 

The  muscles  of  the  man  were  tense,  his 
motions  swifter  than  the  lion's.  His  eyes 
blazed  with  a  fire  terrible  in  its  intensity 
as  he  faced  his  antagonist.  There  was  a 
pause.  Then  both  sprang  forward.  Fes- 
senden, eluding  the  formidable  claws, 
brought  the  full  force  of  his  powerful  fist 
against  the  huge  head,  but  with  a  terrific 
roar  the  lion  was  upon  him.  A  mad  whirl 
of  yellow  and  white  spun  around  the  en- 
closure. 

A  few  seconds  more  and  the  man  stood 
with  blazing  eyes  before  the  King,  the  lion 
at  his  feet. 

When  Urgoo-landi  heard  that  shout  from 
his  subjects  he  felt  his  defeat  near.  The 
man  who  had,  unarmed,  vanquished  the  ter- 
ror of  the  forest  aroused  awe  in  the  barbaric 
minds  of  the  Hoola-borris.  With  them  awe 
preceded  worship.  If  Urgoo-landi  did  not 
wish  to  view  in  the  white  man  his  succes- 
sor, he  must  indeed  use  diplomacy,  so  he 


swallowed  his  chagrin  and  at  once  joined 
the  demonstration  in  the  victor's  favor. 

******* 

That  night  the  surgeon  had  a  royal  vis- 
itor. He  came  alone  and  secretly.  His  mis- 
sion was  soon  made  known.  A  boat  with 
supplies  lay  hidden  at  a  certain  point.  The 
white  men  were  to  take  it  and  following 
directions,  find  the  islands  from  which  they 
had  come.  Urgoo-landi  made  it  a  mark 
of  royal  favor,  assuring  Schraeder  that  his 
great  esteem  for  them  caused  him  to  grant 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  desire  of  their 
hearts,  but  their  departure  must  be  secret 
or  the  people  would  object. 

The  last  Schraeder  well  knew  to  be  true, 
also  that  Urgoo-landi's  kindness  was  but  a 
diplomatic  move  to  rid  himself  of  a  formid- 
able rival,  for  Fessenden  had  become  noth- 
ing less  than  a  popular  idol.  However,  the 
white  men  were  exceedingly  willing  to  be 
gotten  rid  of,  and  far  out  at  sea  as  the 
morning  sun  flushed  the  fast  vanishing  is- 
land of  the  Hoola-boorris,  Fessenden 
turned  to  his  comrade.  "By  Jove,  old  boy, 
I  felt  like  a  devil.  How  do  you  suppose  I 
ever  did  it?" 

"Stared  him  out  of  countenance  and 
knocked  him  in  the  head,"  was  the  laconic 
reply. 

Then,  as  to  their  happy  eyes  the  island 
dipped  below  the  horizon  there  was  triumph 
in  the  victor's  tones. 

"All  from  a  laugh!"  he  said,  'otherwise 
we  might  have  been  Hoola-boorris  forever. 
All  from  a  laugh!" 

Schraeder  lifted  his  eyebrows  but  did  not 

reply.      His    knowledge    was    his    own.      He 

kept  it. 

******* 

In  his  study  a  month  later  Schraeder, 
looking  over  notes  collected  during  his 
journey,  laughed  softly. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  transfusion  business 
turned  out  fairly.  The  man's  blood  in  the 
lion  rendered  him  a  coward,  a  weakling, 
as  the  man  had  been.  The  lion's — ah  well, 
I'll  keep  my  eye  on  that." 

As  year  by  year  Fessenden,  weak  willed 
no  longer,  rose  to  eminence,  possessing  a 
power  that  made  men  fear  and  obey,  a  mind 
and  heart  that  controlled  that  power.  A 
quiet  surgeon  smiled  wisely  and  muttered 
often : 

"It  is  the  lion's  blood  in  his  heart." 


CATS 

•/ 
LEISURE 

and 

LINEAGE 


Beauty  has  ever  been  a  rich  setting  for 
the  jewels  of  woman,  and  beautiful  pets 
have  been  cherished  possessions  in  all  ages. 
My  lady  of  antiquity  had  her  tiger  cub  re- 
posing indolently  at  her  feet  as  she  sailed 
across  the  smiling  waters  in  her  barge. 
Customs  have  changeu  with  years,  the  barge 
has  been  replaced  by  a  more  commonplace 
equipage  and  the  half-tamed  tiger  cub  by 
a  beautiful  Angora  cat,  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  home  in  full  enjoyment  of  its  com- 
fort. My  lady  of  modern  times  is  true  to 
the  tradition  of  her  sex.  Her  innate  love  of 
the  beautiful  is  fully  as  acute,  though  her 
surroundings    have    been   toned    to    a    color 


By  Harrie  t  tfirrt/hg. 

corresponding  with  our  present  work-a-day 
world. 

Interest  in  the  highly  bred  species  cf  do- 
mesticated cats  has  increased  in  marked 
degree  during  the  past  few  years,  through 
the  efforts  of  intelligent  and  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  these  animals,  until  prominent 
fanciers  are  to  be  found  in  many  cities 
the  world  over  and  Cat  Clubs,  though  at  first 
ridiculed,  reveal  upon  the  rolls  of  member- 
ship many  of  the  best  names.  The  import- 
ance of  the  work  of  these  clubs  in  elevat- 
ing the  standing  of  the  cat  to  the  plain  of 
first-class  petdom,  and  particularly  its  influ- 
ence in  securing  more  humane  treatment  for 


"Omar,"    "Sandy,"   and   "Quaker"— Owned  by   Mrs.   Harriett  J.  Worthing,    S.    F. 
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"Royal" 

Owned  by   Mrs.   Leland   Norton,    Chicago. 

the   neglected   outcasts   of  the   streets   and 
alleys,  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  the  latest 
addition  to  cities  in  which  Cat  Clubs  have 
been  organized.  On  the  17th  of  July  the 
Pacific  Cat  Club  was  organized  with  the  fol- 


lowing officers:  President,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mart- 
ling;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Allen  Abbott; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  Hildebrand;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Brod;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  n.  Hoag. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Pacific  Cat  Club  to 
found  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  hospital 
and  refuge  for  sick  and  homeless  cats, 
chiefly  the  common  cat  of  the  streets  and 
alleys.  Such  an  institution  does  not  at  pres- 
ent exist  and  the  pity  felt  by  all  right- 
minded  people  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  when  in  distress,  dictates 
such  to  be  fully  as  great  a  need  as  any 
charitable  institution  answering  to  animal 
necessities. 

When  one  considers  the  vast  number  of 


"Smoke" 

Owned  by  Mrs.   Van  Fresse,   S.   P. 


"Chom" 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Freeman,  S.     F. 

homeless  cats  now  wandering  about  our 
streets,  many  of  them  seriously  diseased, 
and  all  in  a  more  than  half-starved  condi- 
tion, a  prey  for  the  vicious  and  thoughtless 
by  whom  they  are  abused  and  oftimes  put  to 
death  by  hideous  tortures — when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  animals  must  in  natural 
consequence  of  their  condition  convey  and 
spread  about  the  city  the  germs  of  disease, 
it  must  be  patent  that  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  institution  of  this  character 
is  called  for. 

It  is  designed  that  the  refuge  be  but  a 
temporary  home.     Such  cats  as  come  under 
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"Judy"— Owned  by  Mrs.   Eugene  Van  Court,   Oakland. 


its  care,  when  found  to  be  diseased  or  dis- 
abled, will  be  painlessly  released  from  their 
misery,  and  as  for  the  others,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  secure  homes  where  they  will 
be  kindly  treated,  in  warehouses,  factories, 
stores,  ranches,  private  families  and  nu- 
merous places  of  like  nature  in  this  and 
foreign  countries.  It  is  the  intention  to 
give  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that  such 
cats  may  be  had  on  application  by  people 
who  will  provide  them  with  good  homes,  and 
the  club  has  no  doubt  that  it  can  suitably 
place  a  large  number  of  its  proteges. 

A  hospital  and  refuge  was  founded  by  the 
Chicago  Cat  Club  in  1899,  in  connection  with 


which  a  juvenile  club  was  established  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  adjunct  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  the  children  in  this  humane  work 


"Fluff" 

Owned  by  Mrs.   A.   H.  Abbott,   S.   F. 


"Doc" 
Owned  by  Mrs.   Alexander  McCabe,   S.  F. 

of  protecting  the  much-abused  cat.  By  the 
funds  raised  in  membership  fees  in  this  ju- 
venile club  it  was  designed  to  support  the 
refuge.  Recently  Mrs.  Leland  Norton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  club,  has  decided 
to  personally  take  up  this  work  in  her  city 
and  will  conduct  the  cat  refuge,  which  will 
be  under  the  inspection  of  the  city.  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  have  similar  in- 
stitutions. 

The  London  institution  for  lost  and  starv- 
ing cats  has  received  28,982  cats  in  the  four 
years  of  its  existence.  It  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions  and  num- 
bers among  its  patrons  twenty-five  of  the 
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Group  owned  by  Mrs.   Harriett  J.   Martling,   S.   F. 

leading  titled  families  of  England.  There 
are  a  number  of  similar  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Pacific  Cat  Club  has  enjoyed  phe- 
nomenal growth  since  its  organization,  July 
97,  1900,  now  having  seventy-five  members 
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'•Middy" 

Owned  by  Mrs.   A.  H.   Brod,   S.   F. 


on  the  roll.  With  the  long  list  posted  the 
membership  will  soon  reach  the  hundred 
mark.  A  stud  book  has  been  opened,  in 
which  cats  are  registered,  thus  keeping  a 
record  of  pedigrees.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  club  to  promote  a  series  of  exhibitions 
of  stock  throughout  the  coming  winter,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulaing  an  interest  in 
the  club  and  its  work.  The  first  of  these 
exhibitions  took  place  on  August  30th,  at 
the  home  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Brod. 
It  was  very  large±7  attended  by  admirers 
of  blue-blooded  felines.  Cats  of  all  kinds 
and  colors  participated,  the  oeautiful  fluffy 
Persians  and  Angoras  predominating.  Each 
secured  a  full  measure  of  honeyed  words 
and  caresses,  and  the  exhibition  was  a  grati- 
fying success  to  all  concerned.  It  was  the 
first  exhibition  of  cats  ever  given  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

For  some  years  past,  those  privately  in- 
terested in  the  cat,  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  pet,  have  im- 
ported many  fine  specimens  direct  from 
Asia.  Trips  abroad  have  resulted  in  returns 
with  strains  from  famous  kennels,  and  lately, 
some    notable    purchases    have    been    made 
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from    the    kennels    of    prominent      Eastern 
fanciers. 

Among  the  aristocratic  felines  owned  in 
the  Pacific  Cat  oJub  is  Pretzel,  German  by 
name  but  a  good  Native  Son  of  the  Golden 
West,  whose  ancestors  fought  many  battles 
under  the  tri-color  of  the  French  Republic; 
for  Pretzel  is  an  Angora  of  the  stock  of 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Paxton,  directly  imported  from 
France,  and  is  of  that  very  rare  color,  a 
genuine  French  red.  He  is  an  unusually 
large  cat  for  his  age,  and  is  of  singularly 
striking  appearance  and  great  value.  In 
spite  of  his  name,  rretzel  has  never  been 
known,  even  in  moments  of  greatest  exhila- 
ration, to  sing  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine," 
hence  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  is  true  to  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestry.  He  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  Gwynn. 

It  is  not  a  long  jump  from  Eastern  Asia, 
the  original  home  of  the  Aristocratic  Angora, 
to  Siam,  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  whose  rulers 
have  for  ages  unknown  fostered  a  breed  of 

cats  within  their  Royal  palaces,  distinctive    "White  Mug-gins" 

,  ,      ,  ,      .        Owned  by  Mrs.  A.  H    Hoag,  S.  F. 

and  curious  m  appearance  and  characteris- 


tics as  the  nation  under  whose  protection 
they  have  flourished.  These  cats  are  known 
colloquially  as  the  "Palace  breed  of  the  Roy- 
al Cats  of  Siam,"  and  such  specimens  as  have 


from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Occidental  World  have  usually  been 
stolen  by  adventurers  from  the  Palace  at 
Bankok.     There  arc  but  few  Siamese  Cats 


'Jester"— Owned  by  Mrs.   A.   H.   Hoag,   S.   F. 
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"Friskerina" 

Owned  by  Mrs.  A.   H.  Hoag,   S.   F. 

now  owned  in  the  United  States  who  first 
saw  light  in  the  Imperial  courts  of  the  fam- 
ous Palaces  of  these  Eastern  Potentates. 

Direct  descendent  of  imported  Siamese 
stock  is  "Shulla,"  owned  by  Miss  Derrick, 
said  to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  rare 
and  highly  prized  species.  She  is  pure 
chocolate  in  color,  smooth  and  glossy  of  coat, 
with  blue  eyes.  The  "Arms"  of  this  emin- 
ently aristocratic  puss  are  two  kinks  cou- 
chant  in  a  tail  rampant,  which  in  the  Siam- 
ese Cats  College  of  Heraldry  is  taken  to  de- 
note that  Simla  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  this  famous  family  tree, 
founded  by  an  ancestor  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  or  about  the  year  1895. 

Cousin,   slightly   removed,    to    Shulla,    is 


Chom,  owned  by  Miss  Freeman.  Chom  is 
also  a  superior  animal,  a  trifle  lighter  in 
color  perhaps,  but  posessing  the  eyes  of  blue. 
His  "crest"  too  is  quite  proper,  his  ancestry 
sans  reproche.  It  is  interesting  to  note  thai 
all  the  Siamese  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
owned  by  members  of  the  Pacific  Cat  Club. 

The  largest  Queen  Angora  on  the  Coast  is 
Judy,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Voji  Court. 
Coiled  and  in  repose  she  suggests  the  thought 
of  a  giant  snow-ball  somehow  gone  astray 
and  lodged  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  In 
soft  arid  fluffy  whiteness,  Judy's  furry  coat 
rivals  in  purity  the  newly  fallen  flakes  of 
virgin    snow. 

Fluff,  owned  by  Mrs.  Allen  Abbott,  is  a 
large  white  Angora  weighing  twenly-flve 
rounds,  with  eyes  of  deepest  blue.  Fluff  is 
not  deaf — a  rarity  in  blue-eyo>!  cats— and 
is  the  finest  specimen  of    his  class     in    the 


"Omar" 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Harriett  J.  Martlins 


S.  F. 


"Posey" 

Owned  by  Mrs.   Harriett  J.   Martling,   S.  F. 

West.  He  is  an  expert  hunter  and  in  spite  of 
the  sure  punishment  which  awaits  his  re- 
turn, will  strut  away  whenever  opportunity 
affords  in  pursuit  of  birds  and  mice.  He 
knows  his  transgression  and  his  cat  honor 
must  be  appeased  by  acknowledgment  of 
his  fault,  which  he  does  invariably  by 
bringing  his  captures  and  depositing  them 
entire  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress. 

Mrs.  McCabe's  Doc  is  equally  beautiful  in 
a  different  style.  Doc  is  a  tiger  Angora. 
His  magnificent  coat  shades  from  tones  of 
softest  grey  to  a  coal  black.  He  has  perfect 
tiger  markings  about  the  head.  Although 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  Doc  is  rather 
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Group  from  Beach  Hill  Kennels,  S.  P. 
plebian  in  the  choice  of  a  chum,  having 
shown  a  decided  preference  for  a  little  com- 
mon stray  cat.  During  the  morning  hours 
they  may  be  seen  tumbling  about  on  the  cool 
greer.  lawn  until  Doc  is  called  in  for  his 
daily  "siesta." 

Another  white  Angora  of  special  note  is 
Middy,  property  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Brod. 
Middy's  eyes  are  a  rare  shade  of  deepest  am- 
ber and  his  coat  is  long  and  silky.  He  is  a 
very  fastidious  puss.  His  daily  menu  begins 
with  cream,  and  he  absolutely  refuses  to 
proceed  with  his  dinner  until  he  has  been 
served  with  a  raw  oyster  as  an  appetizer. 
Middy  is  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Haw- 
thorne. 

The  mascot  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoag's  cattery 
is  Nilo,  for  there  is  luck  in  black  cats,  and 
Nilo  is  black  as  a  country  lane  on  a  stormy 
winter's  night,  with  eyes  bright,  round  and 
large  as  a  newly  coined  half-eagle  just  from 
Uncle  Sam's  mint.  The  cattery  is  noted  for 
good  strains  of  tigers,  of  which  Jester  and 
Olive  are  excellent  examples.  Worthy  of 
mention,  also,  is  Buster,  an  imported  white 
Persian  owned  by  Mrs.  Hoag. 

Of  the  writer's  pets,  the  most  valued  is 
Omar,  a  pure  white  Persian,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Royal,  king  of  the  kennels  of  Mrs.  Le- 


land  Norton.  Omar  resents  the  presence  of 
cats  of  lesser  birth,  and  is  ready  to  wage 
war  upon  them.  Like  the  great  Caliph  of 
Bagdad,  from  whom  he  is  named,  he  strives 
to  be  ruler,  and  constant  warfare  has  thus 
far  marked  his  reign.  Among  the  others  is 
Pansy,  Persian  Tortoise,  daughter  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Nunna,  noted  prize-winners,  and 
Posey,  Spanish  Tortoise,  daughter  of  Yarrow 
and  Dorothy,  while  last  but  not  least,  is 
Quaker,  the  dean  of  the  kennels,  blue-gray 


"Psyche" 

Owned  by  Mrs    Louise  Payne,   Los  Angeles. 
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"Quaker,"    Chinchilla    Angora, 
Owned  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Martling. 

quaint,  whose  kindly  disposition  has  en- 
deared him  to  all. 

Among  the  flowers  and  palms  of  the  sunny 
South  the  Maizie  Kennels  are  found,  fitted 
with  every  luxury  conducive  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  happy  cat  family  under 
its  roof.  There  are  sixteen  in  all,  pure  aris- 
tocrats, descendents  from  prize-winning 
stock,  and  brought  from  famous  eastern  ken- 
nels. Major,  the  king  of  the  kennel,  is  a 
son  of  the  blue-eyed  white  prize-winner 
King  Sutro.  Maizie,  a  tortoise  shell,  is  the 
proud  mother  of  five  excellent  kittens. 
Then  there  are  four  beauties  sired  by  Royal 
Norton,  and  Black  Dinah,  a  solid  black  Per- 
sian. Queen  Bess  is  a  magnificent  white, 
with  emerald  eyes — directly  imported  from 
the  land  of  the  Shah.  The  Maizie  Ken- 
nels are  owned  by  Mrs.  Payne  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Paxton  of  Healdsburg  has  for 
several  years  owned  fine  specimens  of  high- 


bred cats — nearly  ail  imported  during  visits 
abroad.  At  present  she  has  among  her  col- 
lection one  that  is  very  rare  in  color,  a  sort 
of  fawn  tinged  with  pink,  and  having  eyes  of 
deep  crange.     Her  name  is  Formosa. 

We  are  told  that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king, 
but  in  these  days  of  democratic  manners, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  of  many  kings  to  look 
at  cats,  and  monarchs  as  well  as  sublets 
number  specimens  of  the  aristocratic  felines 
among  their  most  prized  pets.  The  cat  has 
made  its  way.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no 
distant  day  will  mark  its  position  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  best  classes  of  pet 


stock,  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  all 
countries. 


@FF  with  you!  May  God  have  mercy 
on  your  soul!" 
The  speaker  pushed  the  skiff  out 
into  the  current.  The  tightening  of  the 
hands  that  clutched  the  gunwales  betrayed 
the  agony  which  the  impassive  features  of 
the  occupant  of  the  boat  strove  to  hide. 
There  were  no  oars,  and  the  man's  face  was 
very  white;  yet  among  the  crowds  of  men 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  not 
one  offered  assistance. 

It  was  the  Klondike's  way  of  dealing  with 
a  murderer.  If  he  managed  to  survive  the 
perils  of  the  Yukon  in  an  open  boat  without 
oars,  his  life  was  his  own — provided  he  did 
not  show  his  face  again  in  the  vicinity.  But 
the  river  was  merciless.  It  was  seldom  that 
a  wretch  lived  to  recall  the  injunction. 

"There  he  goes!  See,  the  boat's  caught 
in  that  eddy  and  is  filling!  He's  baling  with 
his  hands.  Child's  play!  How  a  man  will 
fight  for  his  life!  It's  settling  now — you 
can  hardly  see  it.  There — it's  gone!  He's 
in  the  water  trying  to  swim!  Swedes  all 
swim,  but  he  can't  in  that  water.  Look! 
He's  thrown  up  his  hands!  He's  gone! 
*  *  *  *  # 

"How  long  have  I  been  asleep?  Looks 
like  noon  in  the  sky.  Tent  must  have 
blown  down — I  can't  remember.  How  the 
wind  rocks  the  bed!  Why,  it  isn't  a  bed 
at  all,  it's  a  boat." 

He  sat  up  suddenly. 

"It's  caught  by  this  snag  m  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Where  are  the  oars?  Great 
God!      They're    gone!      Then — " 


The  man  sank  back  in  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
call the  events  of  the  night  before. 

"It  must  have  been  something  I  did — but 
what?  I  was  drinking  with  the  boys  in 
Pete's  saloon,  after  we'd  set  that  Swede 
adrift.  What  were  we  talking  about?  Oh, 
I  remember  now.  Yes,  yes,  Archie  was  teas- 
ing Pete  about  that  advertisement  of  his 
place  in  the  'Nugget.'  He  had  the  paper  in 
his  hand  and  he  read  out  the  ad,  'The  only 
second  class  saloon  in  White  Horse.'  Then 
Pete  got  wild — couldn't  see  the  joke  at  all. 
He  was  mad  because  Tom  had  put  it  in  his 
paper  without  telling  him.  That's  as  clear 
as  a  bell,  but  afterwards — what  happened 
afterwards?  Did  I  quarrel  with  any  one? 
Did  I  shoot?" 

He  felt  for  his  revolver. 

"It's  gone!  God  in  heaven,  what  did  I 
do?  Did  I  kill  Pete  or  Archie  that  the  boys 
set  me  adrift  in  an  open  boat  as  they  did 
the  man  who  killed  his  pardner?  How  e 
struggled  in  the  rapids  after  the  boat  up- 
set!    And  I — I  must  have  shot  the  rapids!" 

He  grasped  a  branch  of  the  partly  sub- 
merged tree  against  which  the  boat  rested 
and  tied  the  painter  to  it. 

"If  I  could  remember!"  He  held  his  head 
in  his  hands. 

"Archie  had  the  paper  and  he  read  out, 
'Go  to  Pete  Smith's,  the  only  second  class 
saloon  in  White  Horse.'  Then  Pete  swore 
he'd  fix  Tom  for  printing  it  and  I  said — I 
said  Tom  was  a  friend  of  mine.  Yes — yes, 
and  then  I  said  something  about  an  attack. 
Oh,  what  did  I  say?     Attack?     Oh,  I  said 
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'who  attacks  my  friend  attacks  me.'  That 
was  it.  I  said  that  to  Pete.  And  then — I 
can't  remember*." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  up  the 
river.  An  object  on  the  current  attracted 
his  attention  and  he  watched  it  as  it  grew 
larger.  An  eddy  brought  the  plank  within 
his  reach.  He  seized  it  and  prepared  to 
skull  ashore.  A  sudden  thought  stopped 
him. 

"Where  can  I  go?  I  can't  go  back  to 
White  Horse.    I  don't  know  what  1  ve  done." 

He  sank  back  helpless. 

"I  may  have  killed  Pete  or  Archie  or  both. 
Maybe  I  fired  the  town.  Maybe  I  ran  amuck 
on  the  streets  and  shot  men  right  and  left. 
I  was  crazy  with  drink,  and  what  man  can 
tell  what  he'll  do  when  he's  crazy?  They 
must  be  hunting  me  now.  When  they  saw 
the  boat  didn't  upset  and  I  wasn't  drowned, 
of  course  they'd  go  down  the  river  to  head 
me  off  if  I  should  try  to  land.  I  might  lie 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  drift  to  St. 
Michaels  and  get  on  board  some  ship.  But 
the  chances  are  I'd  be  drowned  before  I  got 
half  way  there." 

He  lowered  his  head.  "If  I  could  remem- 
ber! Archie  had  the  paper  reading  about 
tnat  advertisement.  Then  Pete  abused 
Tom  for  printing  it.  Tom  wasn't  there  and 
I  defended  him.  How  did  I  defend  him? 
How?     Oh!" 

He  glanced  up  the  river. 

"Why,  there's  another  plank  and  another 
and  there  comes  another!  Planks  are  gold, 
too.  Must  be  some  one's  sent  them  down 
stream  after  me.  That's  certain.  Some  one 
who  saw  I  didn't  upset  has  set  them  adrift, 
thinking  I  might  get  one.  He  tried  to  reach 
the  plank,  but  his  attention  was  caught  by 
something  on  the  river  bank. 

"What's  that  moving  over  there  among 
the  trees?  It's  a  man!"  He  dropped  flat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  lay  staring  at 
the  sky,  afraid  to  move  lest  his  presence 
snould  be  discovered. 

"He'll  see  the  Doat  and  he'll  go  to  Fakaluk 
Camp   and   get  a   dugout  to   come   after  it. 


That'll  take  him  at  least  three  hours.  It 
will  be  dark  before  then  and  I'll  slide  down 
the  river  and  try  to  get  past  Dawson  with- 
out being  seen.  No — that's  too  dangerous. 
1  ne  boat's  been  seen  and  I'd  better  make  for 
the  shore  as  soon  as  it  gets  dusk  and  strike 
out  across  country.  That's  my  best  chance 
now.'  He  groaned  and  struck  his  head  a 
biow. 

"What  was  it  I  did?  Good  Lord!  What 
wouldn't  I  give  for  an  answer  to  that!  Must 
nave  been  murder.  They  wouldn't  have  set 
me  adrift  for  nothing  short  of  that.  I've 
got  to  get  out  of  this  or  I'll  go  mad!  The 
man's  gone  or  else  he's  hiding.  I'll  land 
on  the  other  shore  and  see  if  I  can  make 
Ookaluk  Camp  by  to-morrow."  He  cast  off 
the  painter  and  using  the  plank  as  an  oar 
sculled  the  boat  toward  the  shore.  The 
man  on  the  opposite  bank  shoutetd,  but  the 
boatman  only  redoubled  his  efforts. 

"You're  there,  are  you?"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "I  thought  you  were  hiding.  Now, 
I've  got  to  run  for  my  life!" 

He  sprang  ashore  as  the  skiff  touched  the 
bank  and  gave  a  swift  glance  across  the 
river. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  him  what  it  is  I've  done — 
first." 

As  he  turned  two  men  ran  toward  him. 
The  nearer  one  held  a  gun  and  the  fugitive 
rapidly  calculated  the  chances  of  seizing 
the  weapon  and  making  a  dash  for  the  hills. 

"Why,  it's  Tom  and  Archie!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Then  I  didn't  kill  them,  thank 
Cod'" 

"Wait!"  he  commanded.  "I'm  not  going 
to  be  taken  alive,  boys.  You're  hunting  me 
tor  a  crime.  We're  enemies  now.  But  in 
God's  name,  first  tell  me  what  it  is  I've 
done?  What's  that  you  say — nothing?  I've 
done  nothing?  I  haven't  killed  any  one? 
You  put  me  in — you  put  me  in  the  boat  to 
frighten  me?  As  a  joke,  you  say,  and  it 
got  adrift!"  He  broke  into  wild  laughter, 
"it's  a  joke — a  joKe — a  joke!"  He  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.    "God!  What  a  joke!" 


&^S 
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How  I  Reached  the  Hanford  Camp 

My  companion's  voice  roused  me  from 
these    hurried    reflections. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  he  said,  "that 
some  of  our  boys  at  the  camp  play  foot-ball. 
I  was  thinking  we  might  arrange  a  match 
with  you.  You  would  have  to  come  up  to 
the  camp  and  play,  of  course,  as  the  boys 
would  not  care  to  play  in  public,  but  we 
might  possibly  bring  it  about.  They  would 
do  it  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

"To  be  sure — and  the  practice,"  I  added. 

I  imagined  he  pulled  the  bridle  again 
rather  suddenly  at  this,  as  the  horse's  hoofs 
clattered  sharply  behind  me  for  a  few  sec- 
onds; but  I  hastened  to  add  carelessly  that 
the  proposed  game  would  be  good  fun  for 
both  sides,  and  that  I  was  in  for  it  if  he  was. 

"Can  we  play  where  you  suggest?"  I  fin- 
ished. "I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
place  suitable  near  your  camp." 

"I  shall  have  to  explain  something  to  you 
before  we  get  there,"  was  his  response,  less 
cheerfully  given.  "Otherwise  you  would  be 
surprised  at  what  you  will  see — which  is  no- 
thing less  than  a  football  'gridiron'  carefully 
cleared  and  leveled  off,  and  completely 
equipped  for  playing  on." 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes — you  see,  to  be  perfectly  candid  with 
you"  (which  he  was  not  altogether,  although 
he  was  doing  nobly  with  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation), "my  friends  are  football  players  in 
season,  when  they  are  in  the  city,  and  they 
come  up  here  to  indulge  in  quiet  practice, 
away  from  the  crowds,  and  in  the  bracing, 
healthful  atmosphere  of  a  new  climate  and 


new  surroundings.  That  is  why  you  will 
see  a  first-class  foot-ball  field  adjoining  our 
camp;  and  there  we  may  possibly  arrange 
to  have  a  little  game  some  time  later  in  the 
month,  providing  my  friends  are  willing,  and 
that  you  and  your  friends  will  respect  our 
desire  for  seclusion  and  will  keep  quiet 
about  it  while  in  town." 

I  answered  him  with  a  monosyllable  which 
he  took  for  assent;  and  thereupon  both  of  us 
fell  into  silence,  he  as  though  he  had  talked 
too  much  already,  and  I  for  the  reason  that 
I  had  a  lot  of  thinking  to  do  in  private. 

So  we  plodded  through  the  dark  of  the 
night  mountains  in  silence  for  the  next  three 
or  four  hours,  when  we  stopped  to  light  a 
fire,  to  rest,  and  to  eat  a  bite  from  a  lunch 
which  my  companion  had  brought  with  him. 

Another  very  long  and  very  wearisome 
travel  brought  us  into  daylight,  and  almost 
with  the  coming  of  the  dawn  a  circle  of 
white  tents  broke  upon  my  vision  through 
the  trees,  and  I  knew  we  were  at  the  end  of 
our  journey. 

My  companion  seemed  half  dead  for  sleep, 
which  was  the  way  I  felt,  and  he  beckoned 
me  to  follow  him  in  silence,  while  he,  after 
dismounting  and  turning  the  horse  loose, 
made  his  way  around  the  tented  circle  to  an 
open  door,  and  invited  me  to  enter. 

"My  quarters,"  he  mumbled  sleepily. 
"Happen  to  be  empty,  by  good  luck.  Pile  in; 
we  shan't  be  disturbed  until  we've  rested 
awhile.  There's  room  for  two  in  these  blan- 
kets. Good-night" — and  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

I  crept  in  by  his  side  and  lay  down,  but 
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though  I  was  painfully  tired  and  had  been 
sleepy  hut  a  moment  ago,  I  now  found  my- 
self seized  with  that  brilliant  wakefulness 
which  must  follow  a  nervous  fatigue,  and 
which  was  to  precede  an  inevitable  period  of 
drowsy  exhaustion  later  on.  In  this  ac- 
cented alertness  I  could  hear  the  slightest 
sound  that  fell  upon  the  early  morning  air, 
even  to  the  dropping  of  pine  needles  in  the 
woods,  the  hopping  of  birds  from  limb  to 
limb,  the  fluttering  of  wings  and  the  swaying 
of  the  trees  in  a  very  light  breeze.  Soon  I 
began  to  hear  footsteps  in  various  directions, 
and  they  moved  as  though  the  persons  mak- 
ing them  were  still  rubbing  their  eyes  and 
yawning. 

In  the  tent  next  to  the  one  I  occupied  I 
presently  heard  voices  in  the  half-articulate 
and  rather  stupid  speech  of  men  just  waking 
from  sleep,  and  heard  them  stretching  their 
arms  above  their  heads  and  kicking  out 
lazily  with  their  feet. 

"Time  to  get  up,"  said  one,  with  his  hand 
on  his  mouth.  "Glory!  but  these  mornings 
in  California  are  fine." 

"They're  just  as  fine  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,"  said  another  voice.  "I'll  be 
be  glad  to  get  back  there  and  try  them." 

"It  will  be  winter  before  you  can  do  that," 
was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  stay  the  term 
out  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  gag.  Do 
you  know  how  long  they're  going  to  hold  us 
up  here  practicing?" 

"Until  their  college  opens.  Then  we're 
to  become  full-fledged  Hanford  freshmen; 
that's  the  blooming  part  of  it  that  amuses 
me.  To  think  of  my  coming  to  be  a  fresh- 
man here  after  being  a  senior  at  Cornell  and 
a  third-year  foot-ball  man!" 

"You're  well-paid  for  it,  my  boy;  and  it's 
a  jolly  lark.  I  was  a  soph  at  Pennsylvania, 
and  played  my  second  year  on  the  'varsity; 
but  you  don't  hear  me  kicking." 

"You're  the  best  kicker  in  the  country," 
was  the  retort.  "That's  why  you're  en- 
gaged to  leave  your  happy  Pennsylvania 
home  and  come  out  here  to  help  a  young 
California  university  lick  its  overgrown  rival 
on  the  gridiron.  What  do  you  suppose  the 
overgrown  rival  would  say  if  it  knew  that 
Baxter,  the  famous  Pennsylvania  drop- 
kicker— the  greatest  kicker,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  country,— were  up  here  on  the  moun- 
tain-top making  ready  to  go  down  next 
Thanksgiving  and  kick  its  foot-ball  hopes  in- 


to the  middle  of  next  term?  Come  on,  get 
up." 

I  could  not  imagine  what  the  "overgrown 
rival"  would  say,  for  there  I  lay  unable  to 
say  anything,  although  I  was  a  part  of  the 
overgrown  rival  myself,  and  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  astonishing  truth! 

Hanford  had  imported  from  the  big  col- 
leges of  the  East  enough  first-class  foot-ball 
players  to  make  a  team,  and  these  were  to 
be  entered  at  that  university  as  freshmen 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  term!  They 
were  then  to  be  "discovered,"  one  by  one, 
as  likely  candidates  for  the  university 
eleven;  were  to  be  "tried,"  put  through  a 
pretense  of  training  and  finally  entered 
against  the  Buckeley  team  on  Thanksgiving 
day! 

Our  college  rules  were  that  a  'varsity 
player  must  be  a  student  at  the  university 
in  good  standing,  a  non-professional,  and  a 
man  who  had  played  less  than  four  years 
on  a  regular  'varsity  eleven.  Technically, 
if  all  these  Easterners  could  be  enrolled  as 
Hanford  students  and  had  not  played  the 
limit  of  four  years  on  any  'varsity  team,  or 
teams,  they  were  eligible  to  play  against 
us,  whether  we  found  them  out  and  exposed 
them  or  not. 

"I  wonder  if  Dalton's  got  back  yet,"  said 
one  of  the  voices  in  the  next  tent.  "Poke 
your  hand  in  and  see." 

A  hand  came  under  the  canvas  and  tapped 
me  in  the  ribs. 

"Yes,  he's  there,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
hand;  and  then  he  shook  me  violently,  call- 
ing on  me  to  wake  up  and  tell  him  the  news. 

"Yes,  you  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  said  the 
other.     "Open  up.     Got  any  letters  for  us?" 

"He's  dead,"  was  the  first  one's  comment. 
"Let  him  alone." 

But  here  was  an  opportunity  that  was  not 
to  be  lost,  so  I  assumed  as  sleepy  a  tone  as 
I  could,  by  talking  into  the  blankets,  and 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

"Matter?"  echoed  one  of  the  voices  next 
door — "plenty  of  matter.  Here  we've  been 
buried  alive  for  a  week  without  a  news- 
paper or  a  word  of  writing,  and  you  come 
serenely  home  with  your  pockets  full  of  stuff 
and  fall  calmly  to  sleep  without  giving  us  a 
scrap.    Come,  hand  'em  out." 

"There  are  no  letters  for  you,"  I  said. 

"No  letters!"  cried  the  invisible  voices, 
indignantly;   "didn't  vou  go  to  Redding?" 

"I  have  arrived  from  there  just  now,"  I  re- 
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plied. 

A  deal  of  grumbling  from  both  parties  in 
the  next  tent  followed,  in  which  various  re- 
lations and  friends  were  mentioned  in  a  way 
I'm  glad  they  never  knew  of;  then  one  of  the 
voices  asked  me  if  there  were  any  lettrs  for 
Driscol. 

"What  was  that  absurd  name  he  gave 
them  to  address  him  by?"  continued  the 
voice,  at  a  pause. 

"Locsird  Selrahc,"  I  replied  promptly. 

"That  was  it,"  said  the  other.  "Did  you 
get  any  letter  addressed  to  that  name?" 

"None,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  in  that  case,  Driscol  told  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  were  to  turn  loose  this  last  car- 
rier"— here  the  tent  wall  was  lifted  high 
enough  to  admit  a  small  wooden  box,  which 
I  took.     "Turn  the  bird  loose,  old  Somnus, 


posure  meant  ruin  to  them — ruin  in  many 
directions.  It  was  a  disaster  they  would 
prevent  with  the  extremest  measures,  if 
There  were  big  things  to  be  sorted  out  of 
the  confusion,  and  not  the  least  was  the 
fact  that  here  was  a  lone  Buckeley  student 
all  but  lost  in  a  mountain  wilderness  forty 
miles  from  friends,  a  camp  of  enemies  at  his 
back  whom  he  had  invaded  and  despoiled, 
and  the  chances  of  their  capturing  him 
about  as  thick  as  the  leaves  in  the  forest. 
In  the  possession  of  this  dangerous  intruder 
was  complete  knowledge  of  all  their  most 
vital  plans  for  which  they  had  made  sacri- 
fices of  money,  pleasure,  comfort.and  some 
little  honor,  if  the  point  were  squeezed; 
and  to  which  they  had  proposed  giving  up 
an  entire  vacation.  This  was  something 
more    than    a    little    afternoon    frolic.      Ex- 


"So  we  plodded  through  the  dark  of  the  night  mountains." 


and  then  go  back  to  your  dreams." 

"I'm  going,"  I  replied. 

Taking  the  pigeon  from  the  box  and 
thrusting  it  into  my  coat,  I  crawled  out  of 
the  tent  and  went. 

CHAPTER     V. 
Donaldson  Goes  to  the  City. 

With  my  hat  fairly  lifting  with  the  brist- 
ling secrets  which  were  now  crowded  under 
it,  so  that  it  felt  ready  to  pop  off  like  a  hot 
skittle-lid,  I  took  to  the  woods  on  my  tip-toes 
and  started  down  the  mountain  side.  I  had 
a  kind  of  feeling  that  I  was  passing  through 
nature's  bedroom  before  she  was  quite 
awake,  and  should  have  to  be  very  silent 
about  it  till  I  was  out — for  that  is  how  the 
woods  will  awe  an  early-morning  adventur- 
er; but  in  the  lightness  of  my  tread  just 
now  there  was  caution  of  another  kind,  too, 
and  I  wanted  to  find  a  sheltered  place 
where  I  might  rest  and  untangle  my  sensa- 
tions. 


necessary.  And  the  more  I  thought  of  this 
the  more  lonely  the  dawn-washed  woods 
felt  to  me,  and  the  farther  I  seemed  from 
Tom   and   Donaldson. 

I  soon  found  a  hiding  place  in  which  to 
sleep,  in  a  huge  pile  of  rocks — being  too 
sleepy  to  reflect  that  a  pursuer  would  ran- 
sack that  place  first  of  all  if  he  should  strike 
the  neighborhood — and  had  scarcely  crawled 
into  it  before  I  was  down  on  my  back 
asleep. 

Imagine  my  relief  when  I  awoke  to  find 
myself  still  undiscovered  and  apparently 
unsought.  I  arose  and  made  a  hurried  in- 
spection of  the  neighborhood  for  half  a 
mile  around  and  saw  no  sign  that  any  other 
human  being  than  I  had  ever  snapped  a  twig 
in  that  tremendous  solitude.  It  seemed 
that  I  had  not  been  followed,  whether  I 
was  suspected  or  not. 

Hungry  as  I  was,  I  felt  strangely  rested, 
and  looked  to  see  where  the  sun  was  that 
I  might  be  guided  by  it  on  my  way  toward 
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Redding.  It  hung  low  over  the  mountains, 
as  though  it  might  be  setting;  but  somehow 
it  had  the  smell  of  being  on  the  rise,  and  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  sniffed  the  air  to  see 
if  I  had  not  slept  twenty-four  hours  instead 
of  twelve.  I  speedily  found  that  such  was 
the  case.  Small  wonder  then  that  I  felt 
rested  ! 

Suddenly  I  put  my  hand  into  the  breast  of 
my  coat  and  pulled  out  the  pigeon,  almost, 
fearing  to  look  at  it.  But  it  was  undeni- 
aoly  alive.  I  had  not  rolled  on  it,  nor  had 
it  been  able  to  get  out.  That  it  still  breathed 
was  even  a  greater  wonder,  but  breathe 
it  did,  although  somewhat  wheezily.  I  held 
it  in  my  hand  while  I  walked  the  first  ten 
miles  after  that,  then  I  sat  down  and  gazed 
at  it  with  a  hungry  eye.  Clearly  Provi- 
dence nad  spared  it  for  my  breakfast.  Yet 
when  it  looked  up  at  me  it  seemed  to  say 
that  just  we  two  were  all  alone  up  there  in 
the  wilds,  and  that  we  were  bound  together 
by  a  sympathy  of  interest.  Doubtless  the 
bird  felt  as  far  away  from  anywhere  as  I 
did,  despite  the  inexplicable  instinct  which 
would  steer  him  straight  home  if  I  were  to 
let  him  go. 

I  took  the  message  off  of  him  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket.  T^en  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
neck — very  gently,  for  fear  of  hurting  him! 
— and,  unclasping  my  fingers,  smoothed 
down  his  ruffled  plumage  with  friendly  cour- 
tesy and  restored  him  to  the  inside  of  my 
coat.  The  message  I  unpocketed  and  read — 
and  it  was  indicative  of  how  excited  I  must 
have  been,  up  to  now,  that  I  had  not  done 
this  before.    It  ran  as  follows: 

To  W.  G. — Why  do  I  not  hear  from  any  of 
yon?  Write  me  immediately  whether  you 
have  received  my  messages.  Perhaps  you  are 
wondering  why  I  haven't  written  to  you,  but 
when  I  explain  that  Dalton  contrived  to  let 
loose  a  pigeon  without  any  message  on  it 
last  Wednesday  you  will  understand  why 
you  failed  to  receive  the  communication  I 
promised  to  send  you.  However,  of  course, 
my  father  has  passed  over  to  you  my  mes- 
sages to  him,  as  he  regards  you  as  next  to 
myself  in  this  enterprise.  Of  course  you  are 
practically  in  charge  of  that  end  of  it,  and  I 
have  no  fear  that  anything  will  go  wrong 
there  under  your  direction.  This  message 
— which  goes  by  the  very  last  pigeon  we 
have — is  to  say  that  we  are  ready  for  the 
other  boys  to  join  us  now.  I  don't  think  we 
can  use  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  old 
team,  as  I  have  men  here  that  are  much  bet- 
ter.   I  do  not  intend  to  play  myself.    Even  if 


we  use  any  of  our  last  year's  players  it  will 
be  only  as  a  blind,  since  we  really  don't  need 
one  of  them.  These  Easterners  are  wonders. 
I  have  twenty-two  of  them  here,  and  will 
select  the  best.  I  want  you  to  see  them  play 
and  help  me  with  your  advice,  but  perhaps 
you  would  better  stay  there  long  enough  to 
keep  things  quiet  while  school  is  breaking 
up  and  the  boys  are  starting  away  on  their 
vacations.  The  enemy  is  always  more 
watchful  then  than  at  other  times. 

And  now  I'll  tell  vou  how  the  boys  are  to 
find  us,  and  how  you  are  to  come.  Take  the 
train  to  Redding  one  at  a  time.  Every  Sat- 
urday Dalton  goes  to  Redding  far  supplies, 
and  he  will  "do  the  rest"  when  he  sees  any 
of  our  boys  there.  Don't  make  any  sign  of 
recognition,  but  just  let  him  do  the  acting. 
He'll  get  you  here  safe  enough.  None  of  the 
rest  of  us  go  to  town,  as  it  would  attract 
attention  to  see  many  strangers  of  our  class 
loafing  around.  Somebody  might  follow  us 
and  ask  too  many  questions. 

Let  one  of  the  boys — (you  had  best  send 
Slade  and  Halbeck) — bring  another  lot  of 
pigeons  with  him. 

There's  nothing  else  of  importance  to  tell 
you.  Send  as  many  boxes  of  good  things  to 
eat  as  you  please,  and  address  them  all  to 
Locsird  Selrahc.  Dalton  has  a  room  in  town 
where  he  stores  our  supplies,  and  he  will 
bring  us  what  he  can  carry  on  a  couple  of 
horses  twice  a  month. 

The  only  thing  that  we  have  to  x'ear  is  that 
he  will  get  careless  some  day  and  let  some- 
oody  follow  him  up  here.  Still  these  coun- 
try chaps  are  easily  satisfied,  and  I  can  con- 
coct a  yarn  that  will  send  any  inquisitive 
fellow  about  his  business  if  one  should  hap- 
pen to  come  in  spite  of  Dalton's  precaution. 
Yours  as  ever, 

L.  S. 

I  smiled  and  put  the  note  back  in  my 
pocket.  Then  I  sheltered  the  pigeon  under 
my  blouse  and  resumed  my  long  tramp  on  an 
empty  stomach  down  the  hills  to  Redding. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  tired  and 
half-starved,  at  our  rooms — where  I  caused 
no  end  of"  a  sensation,  you  may  be  sure — 
Donaldson  got  on  the  train  and  went  to  San 
Francisco.  Tom  and  I  stayed  in  our  rooms- 
to  the  point,  as  the  big  toe  said  when  it 
entered  the  stocking." 

"You'll  get  to  the  point  next  Monday  all 
right,"  I  said.  'I  shall  strike  for  the  moun- 
tains to-night.  This  is  Friday.  Dalton,  the 
Hanford  factotum,  will  come  to  town  to- 
morrow. I'll  miss  him  on  the  way  up  and 
have  a  clear  field  to  work  in  while  he's  away. 
Now,  don't  fail  to  do  your  part,  mind  you, 
not  later  than  Monday." 

"Monday    it    will    be,"    said    Donaldson. 
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and  rested.  We  had  a  big  job  ahead  of  us, 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  I  had  formed.  Both 
Tom  and  Donaldson  had  fallen  in  with  this 
scheme  immediately,  and  had  even  clapped 
me  on  the  back  in  enthusiastic  approval  of 
it. 

I  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  three  days 
that  Donaldson  was  away,  so  that  I  was  feel- 
ing in  first-class  fettle  when  he  quietly  step- 
ped into  my  room  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

"Everything  is  all  ready,"  he  announced. 
"The  game  is  up  to  you." 

I  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it  joyously. 

"Good  for  you,"  I  cried.  "I  was  afraid 
they  wouldn't  come.  Now  we  are  safe  to  go 
ahead." 

"As   soon  as  you  will,"   was  the  Don's 
reply,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  "And 


was  Tom's  cheerful  response.    "How's  this?" 
And  he  read  the  note  he  had  written. 

My  Dear  Griggs — I  invite  you  to  be  my 
guest  at  the  finish — you  alone.  Meet  me  at 
Redding  Sunday  evening.  The  jig  is  all  up 
with  you,  so  come  and  be  sociable,  like  a 
good  fellow. 

We'll  make  it  as  easy  on  your  account  as 
we  can. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Thomas  Banning,  Buckeley.'Ol. 

Instantly  we  were  loudly  entering  our 
protests  against  such  rashness,  but  Tom 
scoffed  at  all  our  reasons,  and  said  that 
Griggs  was  a  fellow  to  be  trusted  when 
placed  on  his  honor.  We  finally  compro- 
mised by  agreeing  that  the  carrier  pigeon 
should  not  be  freed  until  Saturday  morning. 
Then  I  shook  hands  with  my  two  companions 


'Well,  in  that  case  Driscol  told  me  to  tell  you  to  turn  loose  this  last  carrier.' 


the  sooner  the  better.  I  am  anxious  to  come 
"You  should  have  heard  them  when  I  told 
them.  They  were  for  coming  right  up  in  a 
body  and  mixing  things,  until  I  had  to  assert 
my  authority  and  tell  them  how  to  come — 
two  and  three  at  a  time  and  incog.  Oh, 
they're  on — and  Monday  you'll  see  them — 
if  you're  still  alive." 

Just   then   Tom    came   in. 

"Monday,"  he  repeated.  "Is  it  all  fixed? 
Hooray!  Well,  when  are  you  going  to  get 
away,  Mack?" 

"Within  an  hour,"  I  replied. 

"Good!  Now,  I'll  send  my  little  message, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

He  sat  down  and  scribbled  off  a  few  lines 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  then  went  to  a  shelf  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  and  took  down  a 
wooden  box  from  which  he  extracted  the  car- 
rier pigeon  I  had  been  presented  with. 

"What  are  you  up  to  now?"  demanded 
Donaldson. 


amid  many  expressions  of  hope  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  undertaking,  and  manifold  cau- 
tions concerning  the  particular  duties  which 
each  of  us  was  bound  to  execute  by  Monday, 
and  then  quietly  left  the  room  and  the  house. 
My  long  plodding  up  the  mountain  was  un- 
eventful,, except  when  I  passed  Dalton 
which  I  did  early  Saturday  foreoon.  I  had 
been  taking  a  nap,  after  tramping  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  by  night;  and  the  sun  was 
well  risen  when  I  struck  the  trail  again. 
Ten  miles  from  the  camp  I  was  arrested  by 
the  hoof-beats  of  galloping  horses,  and  bare- 
ly had  time  to  dodge  behind  a  tree  when 
Dalton  came  into  view.  He  was  riding  one 
horse  and  leading  another — which  set  me  to 
thinking  for  a  moment — and  the  near  look 
I  got  of  his  face  pretty  well  assured  me  that 
he  was  easy  in  mind,  and  that  all  was  going 
well  at  the  camp,  so  far  as  he  knew.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  left  to 
pursue  my  journey  to  its  end  without  hin- 
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The  tents  were  all  deserted  when  I  reached 
them,  save  for  a  couple  of  Chinese,  whom  I 
could  see  were  servants;  so  I  pushed  on 
through  the  camp  to  the  farther  side,  where 
a  curious  sight  met  my  eyes. 

It  would  not  have  been  curious  on  a 
Buckeley  or  a  Hanford  campus,  being  noth- 
ing more  than  a  football  game  under  full 
steam;  but  it  struck  me  with  a  queer  kind 
of  feeling  to  see  those  uniformed  collegians 
scrimmaging  in  dirty  red  and  white  heaps 
out  there  on  a  level  field  in  these  remote 
mountains,  especially  when  I  reflected  about 
the  forty  miles  which  stretched  and  rolled 
and  glimmered  between  here  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Suddenly  the  game  stopped  with  a  jerk. 
I  had  been  seen!  A  chorus  of  exclamations, 
dwindling  into  murmurs  and  hushed  whis- 
pers, followed.  Then  some  of  the  pla*  ers 
and  two  or  three  fellows  without  uniforms 
left  the  bunch  and  came  toward  me. 

Ahead  of  all  the  rest  was  a  short,  stumpy 
sort  of  chap  in  ordinary  clothes — quite  sum- 
mery, however,  for  the  weather  was  warm — 
whom  I  instantly  picked  out  for  Driscol, 
owing  to  an  air  of  authority  he  wore. 

"Hello,  you!"  he  said  in  a  tone  mixed 
equally  of  alarm  and  hostility.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"Who? — me?"  I  asked  with  a  drawl. 

"Yes,  you." 

"Me?     I  dough  want  nothin'." 

Driscol's  expression  relaxed,  and  I  could 
see  it  was  as  much  on  account  of  my  tone  as 
my  words.  I  was  easily  accepted  for  the 
ignoramus  I  wished  them  to  think  me.  Many 
of  the  fellows  behind  Driscol  began  to  smile 
and  some  to  make  joking  remarks  to  one  an- 
other which  I  could  not  hear,  but  which 
seemed  to  give  them  some  amusement.  They 
looked  at  Driscol's  back,  then  at  one  another 
again,  and  assumed  mock  expressions  of  fear 
that  were  intended  to  depict  Driscol's  condi- 
tion of  mind  at  my  appearance — from  which 
I  inferred  they  were  not  half  so  concerned 
as  he  was,  and  would  rather  enjoy  his  dis- 
comfiture if  it  did  not  wholly  interfere  with 
their  own  ultimate  part  in  the  game. 

They  reminded  me  of  certain  employees  I 
had  seen  who  worked  for  their  employer  sim- 
ply for  the  money  they  got  from  him,  but 
who  otherwise  would  have  relished  seeing 
him  fail  or  meet  with  misfortune  of  any 
kind. 

"How'd  you  get  up  here?"  was  the  next 


question  to  snap  out  at  me. 

"Me?     Oh,  I  walked." 

"I  don't  mean  that — what  caused  you  to 
come,  and  who  showed  you  the  way?" 

"Who?  Oh,  I  came  by  myself.  But  the 
other  day  I  was  up  here  with  another  feller, 
an'  we  thought  maybe,  so  long  as  you  fel- 
lers was  up  here  to  practice  foot-ball,  as  we 
judged  by  the  looks  o'  things,  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  have  another  club  come  up  an'  play 
agin  yer.  So  me  an'  some  other  fellers  in 
Redding,  being  interested  in  football  our- 
selves, thought  we'd  fetch  a  club  of  our'n  up 
to-morrer  an'  go  yer  a  rattle  just  fer  the  fua 
of  it.    That's  what  I  come  ter  tell  yer." 

There  was  another  hum  of  murmurs,  and 
from  being  amused  the  players  behind  Dris- 
col became  distinctly  surprised,  and  showed 
it  in  their  faces.  Driscol  himself  stared  at 
me  speechless  for  a  space  long  enough  for 
me  to  count  the  men  in  uniform — twenty- 
two  exactly.  All  the  Easterners  were  there, 
sure  enough,  and  a  redoubtable  lot  of  players 
they  looked. 

Driscol  finally  cleared  his  throat. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  idiot.that  you're 
going  to  bring  a  foot-ball  team  up  here  to- 
morrow?" he  demanded,  indignantly. 

"To-morrer,"  I  repeated  affably.  "Yep. 
Couldn't  get  'em  here  any  sooner.  Anyhow 
we  couldn't  play  on  Sunday,  and  1  didn't  get 
a  chanst  to  tell  the  boys  about  you  folks  be- 
in'  up  here  practicin'  unti\  only  a  couple  o' 
days  or  so  ago.  But  they'll  get  here  to- 
morrer  all  right,  O.  K.,  without  fail,  sure 
pop.     Don't  you  worry." 

"Worry!"  echoed  Driscol,  in  a  tone  of  des- 
pair. "I  should  think  I  would.  What  in  the 
nation  do  you  mean  by  poking  your  nose  up 
here  without  an  invitation?  We  don't  want 
to  play  ball  with  you  or  your  gang.  We  have 
not  the  time  to  waste  on  you.  Just  take 
yourself  off  now  and  don't  let  those  other 
chumps  come  up  here  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  yourself  or  for  them." 

"Them?  Oh,  they're  comin'.  I  couldn't 
stop  'em  now.  They're  crazy  ter  come;  they 
haven't  had  a  real  lively  game  fer  a  long 
spell,  an'  this  is  a  chanst  they  couldn't  miss 
fer  a  farm.  Still,  I'll  tell  'em  what  you  say 
when  they" — 

I  stopped  for  the  other  boys  were  crowding 
round  Driscol  and  talking  to  him  in  low, 
earnest  voices,  every  now  and  again  glancing 
at  me  and  then  emphasizing  their  words 
with  gestures.     Finally  their  counsel,  if  it 
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was  such,  must  have  prevailed,  for  Driscol's 
brow  cleared  a  little  and  he  came  toward 
me  in  a  more  friendly  spirit.  They  evidently 
had  impressed  him  with  the  folly  of  exciting 
my  suspicions  and  convinced  him  that  the 
best  way  out  of  the  situation  was  to  let  the 
game  take  place  as  I  proposed,  and  rely  upon 
my  honor  to  keep  their  hiding  place  a  secret 
ii  they  should  choose  to  make  that  a  condi- 
tion of  the  contest. 

This,  it  soon  turned  out,  was  exactly  what 
they  had  advised.  Driscol  came  up  to  me 
and  held  out  his  hand,  saying:  "Perhaps  I 
was  too  hasty.  We  did  not  wish  to  be 
bothered — that  was  all.  Of  course  if  your 
fellows  want  to  play  us  a  little  friendly 
game  we  shall  do  them  the  common  courtesy 
of  meeting  them  half  way.  The  only  thing 
we  shall  require  of  them  will  be  that  they 
pay  a  certain  penalty  if  we  defeat  them." 


"It  is  agreed,  just  as  you  have  proposed. 
If  you  beat  us  we'll  all  go  home — and  we 
jolly  ought  to!" 

So  the  match  was  arranged.  I  could  see 
they  were  coming  more  and  more  to  regard 
it  as  a  huge  lark  for  them,  and  this  just 
suited  me.  I  heard  some  of  them  remarking 
derisively  how  they  would  "make  monkeys" 
out  of  the  "clod-hoppers,"  and  slapping  their 
knees  and  shaking  their  heads  over  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  contest  as  they  walked  off  in 
little  bunches  together. 

I  borrowed  a  dozen  nose-masks  and  sets 
of  ear-guards  and  took  my  departure,  slip- 
ping off  down  the  mountain  for  ten  miles  or 
so  to  await  the  coming  of  my  country  ball- 
kickers.  I  made  my  camp  for  the  night  and 
went  to  sleep  eagerly  thirsting  for  the  mor- 
row. 

Along  about  noon  the  next  day  I  sauntered 


"Then  resumed  my  long  tramp  on  an  empty  stomach." 


"Penalty?  O,  I  reckon  that'll  be  agree- 
able.    What'll  the  penalty  be?" 

"An  easy  one — simply  that  no  one  in  the 
crowd  shall  say  a  word  to  anybody  about  the 
game  or  about  us  after  it  is  over." 

"A  word?  O,  they  won't — not  a  word — 
if  you  beat  'em.  But  how  aoout  the  penalty 
if  they  beat  youze  fellers?" 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  from  the  whole 
crowd. 

"O,  you  can  name  it  yourself,"  cried  one  of 
them — "anything  from  being  stewed  in  oil 
to  kicking  the  sun  off  yonder  mountain-top. 
Sail  in,  old  Overalls,  and  think  up  a  good 
one." 

"Well,"  I  drawled,  deliberately,  "I'll  tell 
you  one,  an'  it's  this: — Ef  we  beats  you, 
every  one  of  you  is  to  go  home  next  day!" 

An  exchange  of  glances  shot  back  and 
forth  among  them.  Driscol  frowned  again, 
but  recovered  himself,  for  almost  instantly 
he  smiled,  as  did  the  others,  and  said: 


into  the  football  camp.  The  collegians  were 
lined  up  waiting  for  the  rustic  eleven  to  ap- 
pear. They  wore  expectant  grins,  which  they 
tried  to  smooth  into  polite  smiles  of  wel- 
come, as  I  came  in  sight. 

"Hain't  my  fellers  come  yet?"  I  asked. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Driscol  good-naturedly. 
"Are  you  sure  they  will  not  disappoint  you?" 

"Them?  O,  they  won't  disappoint  me; 
narry  one  of  'em.  Ah!  There's  a  couple  o' 
the  boys  now." 

Two  big  fellows  in  soiled  overalls  and 
denim  blouses  came  faltering  awkwardly  out 
of  the  woods,  and  paused,  hesitating.  They 
wore  nose-masks  and  ear-guards,  which  with 
their  costumes  and  big  slouch  hats  gave 
them  a  most  grotesque  and  clownish  appear- 
ance. 

I  introduced  them  to  Driscol,  and  they 
mumbled  something  confusedly  and  hast- 
ened to  draw  away  into  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  again.     Presently  they  were  joined  by 
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a  third,  then  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  bye  and 
bye  two  more.  They  kept  stealing  up  si- 
lently like  shadows  until  they  were  all  there. 
Evidently  they  could  overhear  the  snigger- 
ing which  some  of  the  collegians  out  on  the 
gridiron  could  ont  restrain,  for  they  kept 
huddled  together,  like  embarrassed  stran- 
gers at  a  party,  until  I  walked  over  and 
called  to  them  to  come  and  practice  for  the 
game. 

Then  they  ambled  out  upon  the  gridiron 
and  one  of  them  threw  a  big  round  rubber 
ball  on  the  ground.  Instantly  a  shout  went 
up  from  the  collegiaus. 

"What's  that?"  cried  a  dozen  jeering 
voices. 

"That?  O,  that's  a  foot-ball,5 '  I  replied 
sharply.  "What  did  you  think  it  was — a 
train  of  cars?" 

"Foot-ball?"  they  answered  with  anothei 
shout.     "O,  come  off!" 

"Where'd  you  get  it?" 

"Somebody's  grandfather  left  it  to  them!" 

"It's  one  Noah  used  to  play  with!" 

"See  the  whiskers  on  it!" 

"Do  you  give  it  a  cane  to  walk  with?" 

"O,  give  'em  a  real  foot-ball." 

One  of  them  threw  a  modern  pig-skin  oval 
on  the  gridiron  and  it  rolled  crookedly  out 
among  my  awkward  squad.  The  latter 
picked  it  up  and  they  all  crowded  round  it 
looked  at  it  wonderingly,  then  one  of  them 
picked  it  u  and  they  all  crowded  round  it 
drawlingly  and  stretching  their  thick  necks 
with  curiosity. 

"Do  we  have  to  play  with  that  thing?" 
the  nearest  one  to  me  demanded,  in  a  kind 
of  growl,  as  if  they  would  refuse  to  do  so  if 
I  but  said  the  word,  and  as  though  he  ex- 
pected me  to  say  it.  But  I  nodded  my  head 
to  conciliate  them  and  told  him  they  might 
as  well  do  it  to  keep  the  peace. 

"That's  one  of  the  new-fangled  kind  which 
they  play  with  in  the  colleges,"  I  explained. 
"Go  ahead  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it." 

They  could  not  do  much.  They  rolled 
around  on  it,  kicked  at  it  and  missed,  tried 
to  throw  it,  but  invariably  it  slipped  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  tried  to  catch  it,  but 
never  by  any  chance  managed  to  cling  onto 
the  illusive  thing  if  ever  they  succeeded  in 
correctly  judging  its  flight,  which  was  sel- 
dom. A  sorrier  attempt  to  play  real  foot-ball 
I  could  not  have  thought  possible.  I  must 
have  indicated  something  of  this  in  my  coun- 
tenance, for  presently  I  became  aware  that 


Driscol  was  at  my  elbow  with  offers  of  com- 
miseration. 

"Perhaps  they  haven't  played  for  a  good 
while,"  he  was  saying.  "Are  you  sure  they 
know  the  rules? — the  late  ones,  I  mean." 

"Rules?"  I  replied.  "O,  yes,  they  know 
'em  well  enough.  It's  the  ball  that  bothers 
'em.     But  theyll  soon  ketch  onto  it." 

"They  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  place  it — 
i  haven't  seen  one  of  them  catch  it  or  kick 
it  yet." 

"Wait  till  yeh  do!"  was  my  rejoinder; 
and  even  as  I  spoke,  by  some  chance  one  of 
the  big  feet  did  meet  the  oval  fair  on  the 
point,  and  the  way  it  shot  like  a  meteor 
across  the  gridiron  was  a  spectacle  to  see. 
Full  sixty  yards  it  went,  low  and  straight 
and  swift,  almost  hugging  the  ground,  yet 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  intervening  hands, 
until  it  landed  squarely  under  the  arm  of  the 
furthermost  giant. 

Well,  such  a  rumble  of  astonishment  as 
shook  the  throats  of  these  collegians!  Their 
mouths  stayed  wide  open  after  tha  exclama- 
tions had  burst  from  them,  and  their  eyes 
stuck  out  almost  like  knobs. 

"That  was  better,"  muttered  Driscol  at 
my  side.  "If  they  could  only  do  that  once 
in  a  while  in  the  game  it  would  be  less  of  a 
farce  than  it's  going  to  be.  But  when  even 
you  are  surprised  at  it,  as  any  one  can  see 
by  your  face,  there's  no  use  hoping  it  was 
anything  more  than  an  accident.  But  come 
on,"  he  finished  resignedly,  "it's  time  they 
were  getting  through  with  it." 
CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Game  in  the  Mountains. 

The  collegians  had  already  done  their 
practicing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  now 
but  call  game.  At  that  moment  the  bark  of 
a  spuirrel  sounded  in  the  trees  behind  me 
and  while  the  captains  of  the  teams  were 
tossing  for  position  I  sauntered  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  Standing  in  the  shade,  not 
ten  feet  away,  were  Tom  and — Wilfred 
Griggs ! 

"Don't  you  want  an  umpire?"  said  Tom, 
in   a  low  voice. 

"Who?"  I  demanded  somewhat  icily.  I 
shuddered  at  his  rashness. 

"Griggs,"  he  replied,  coolly.  "O,  don't  be 
a  tragedian,  Mack.  Griggs  is  tied  hand  and 
foot.  Of  course  he'd  like  nothing  better  than 
to  rush  out  there  and  queer  the  whole  works 
— he's  fairly  burning  up  to  do  it — and  to 
knock  me   down  into  the  t»argaip — but  he 
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won't.     Not  he.    Will  you,  old  man  ?" 

Griggs  gazed  at  him  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  admiration  tor  his  nerve  and  despair 
for  his  own  helplessness  in  his  honest  coun- 
tenance;   and  I  really  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  but  give  my 
promise,  of  course,"  he  said.  "I  suppose 
your  friend  MacDermot  knows  that  that  was 
a  condition  of  my  coming.  And  I  wanted  to 
come    even — even — to    see    the    thing    fail." 

His  voice  faltered  a  little  and  he  turned 
his  head  to  look  at  a  bird  that  sang  in  a 
near-by  tree;  and  I  felt  sorrier  for  him  than 
ever. 

He  was  a  splendid  chap  all  around. 

"And  so  he's  come,"  said  Tom  cheerily, 
laying  his  hand  on  Grigg's  shoulder  in  a 
most  friendly  way,  "at  my  invitation.  We're 
going  to  see  the  game — and  the  afterward. 
It'll  soon  be  over,  old  chap" to  Griggs, 


But  come,  here's  for  my  idea  as  to  umpiring 
the  game.  What  do  you  say.Mack,  to  let- 
ting Griggs  go  into  the  camp  alone,  as 
though  he'd  just  arrived  by  himself  in  re- 
sponse to  that  last  message?  Then  they  can 
choose  him  for  umpire.  I'd  rather  trust  him 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  them." 

I  frowned  at  the  sugestion,  but  Griggs  was 
watching  me  with  a  smile  of  cold  irony,  as 
if  to  say  of  course  I  would  object,  despite 
my  profession  of  faith  in  him  awhile  ago; 
so  immediately  I  answered  the  smile  with 
one  of  my  own  to  signify  indifference. 

"Why,  certainly,"  I  said,  turning  to  leave 
them.     "If  you  are  satisfied  I  am." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Griggs,  simply.  He 
turned  and  shook  Tom's  hand,  then  walked 
quickly  out  from  under  the  trees,  bowing  to 
me  as  he  passed.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  ten  minutes  later,  when  ha  marched 


'There  being  nothing  more  than  a  foot-ball  game  under  full  steam." 


who  managed  to  smile  back  at  him — "and 
then  you  and  I  will  be  chums  and  go  off 
shooting  together  for  the  rest  of  our  vaca- 
tion. By  hooky!  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will 
do:  the  four  of  us  will  go  up  to  Don's  ranch 
and  have  the  biggest  time  on  record.  Foot- 
ball is  everything." 

"It  is  just  now,"  said  Griggs.  "But  you  are 
good  fellows,  and  have  treated  me  better 
than  I  could  have  expected,  and  are  treating 
all  of  us  better  than  we  deserve." 

"It  was  a  shabby  trick,  wasn't  it,  now?" 
said   Tom. 

"It  was,"  confessed  Griggs. 

"But  not  of  your  inventng,  I'll  be  bound," 
Tom  continued. 

"I  was  deeper  in  it  than  most,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"Well,"  said  Tom  thoughtfully,  "that 
shows  what  this  college  rivalry  business 
will  do  if  you  give  it  room.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  it  wouldn't  spoil  me  if  it  got  a  chance. 


upon  the  field  between  the  two  teams  and 
blew  a  whistle  for  the  game  to  begin. 

It  began  in  the  only  way  possible  for  so 
unequal  a  contest:  the  trim-limbed  colle- 
gians got  the  ball  on  the  first  tackle,  throw- 
ing one  of  my  clumsy  giants  in  overalls  so 
hard  that  the  pigskin  bounced  ten  yards  out 
of  his  hands.  It  was  seized  by  an  opponent 
in  full  flight  and  whisked  down  the  field  in 
a  sinuous  flash,  weaving  in  and  out  among 
my  mountaineers  like  a  tape  flying  alter- 
nately through  a  row  of  needles.  Four  or 
five  of  my  team  rolled  on  their  backs  in  the 
wake  of  the  runner;  the  rest  made  lumber- 
ing grabs  at  him  as  he  shot  by  them  and  fell 
forward  on  their  hands  and  knees  as  they 
missed  him.  That  is,  all  but  one  of  them 
did.  By  some  lucky  stroke  our  right-guard 
had  anticipated  such  a  disaster  and  was  now 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  runner,  where  he 
had  no  business  to  be  at  all  if  he  had  played 
his  position  properly.     The  full-back  should 
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have  been  where  he  was,  yet  the  full-back 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  leave  his  post 
and  get  mixed  up  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  smiled  as  I  saw  where  the  umpire  was. 
He  seemed  to  have  divined  the  outcome  of 
the  present  play,  for,  instead  of  remaining 
close  to  the  main  body  of  the  players,  as  the 
Dall  was  carried  through  them,  he  had 
started  on  the  run  for  the  goal  as  soon  as 
he  saw  one  of  our  men  drop  the  ball  so 
clumsily,  and  was  now  standing  near  our 
right-guard  waiting  eagerly  for  some  ex- 
pected coup. 

The  coup  came.  It  fell  upon  the  collegi- 
ans like  a  fall  of  mid-day  frost.,  and  froze 
them  to  the  gridiron.  It  seemed  the  sheerest 
kind  of  an  accident,  but  it  happened  never- 
theless; and  when  they  got  through  rubbing 
tne  mist  out  of  their  eyes  the  collegians  be- 
held a  strange  transformation:  their  own 
runner  had  gone  down;  he  had  lost  the  ball 
by  some  extraordinary  mischance;  and  now 
it  was  a  man  in  overalls  that  had  it,  and  this 
man  in  overalls  was  pounding  down  the  field 
toward  the  college  goal  like  a  boulder  de- 
scending a  hillside. 

"That's  Donaldson,"  whispered  an  excited 
voice  in  my  ear — Tom's  voice — "If  they 
don't  recognize  him  by  that  play,  it's  be- 
cause they've  never  seen  him  do  it  before. 
Lucky  they're  strangers.  It's  a  new  one  on 
them.     Christopher!     What  a  sensation!" 

"Go  back — you'll  be  recognized,"  I  said. 
He  ran  back  to  his  trees,  whence  I  could  see 
his  head  popping  out  shortly  after.  His  agi- 
tation might  well  be  excused.  The  game 
was  becoming  strangely  interesting. 

Now  they  were  yelling  "foul,"  and  protest- 
ing the  play.  Our  right-guard  had  actually 
taken  the  ball  through  the  enemy's  lines 
for  all  the  ground  we  had  at  first  lost,  and 
was  stopped  only  when  six  of  the  collegians 
had  literally  hurled  themselves  in  a  panic 
before  him  and  he  had  tripped  over  them 
to  the  ground,  where  all  the  others  had  piled 
on  top  of  him.  A  look  of  consternation  was 
in  Driscol's  face,  and  I  heard  him  cry  to 
himself: 

"Thunder  and  lightning!  What  kind  of  an 
animal  is  it,  anyhow?" 

"Foul!  Foul!  Foul!"  they  were  shout- 
ing. 

"You'd  better  stay  here,"  I  called  to  Dris- 
col,  as  he  made  a  move  toward  the  dispu- 
tants;   "leave  it  to  the  umpire." 

He  paused,  though  he  was  greatly  excited. 


Grigg's  hand  was  rising  to  enjoin  silence. 
In  a  moment  his  voice  came  to  us  across  the 
field,  sharp  and  clear. 

"I  saw  it  all,"  he  said  calmly.  "'I  watched 
closely  for  a  foul,  but  there  was  none.  It 
was  a  fair  tackle,  and  your  man  lost  the  ball 
because  he  went  up  against  a  play  that 
he  was  not  expecting.  The  game  will  pro- 
ceed, if  you  please." 

I  stole  a  look  in  Tom's  direction.  He  was 
dancing  among  the  trees.  I  looked  at  Dris- 
col,  but  could  not  read  his  face. 

"That  was  a  good  play,"  I  said  to  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "such  things  hap- 
pen. I've  seen  worse  players  than  >  ours 
stumble  into  a  good  tackle  or  a  good  kick 
or  a  good  run  sometimes." 

"No  doubt  you  have,"  I  rejoined.  "I  hope 
mine'll  take  another  stumble  or  two  just  to 
keep   things   interesting." 

"Not  likely,"  said  Driscol.  "Accidents 
don't  run  in  bunches.  Wait  till  we  get  the 
ball,  and  you'll  see  a  pretty  rapid  touch- 
down." 

"All  right,  I'll  wait,"  was  my  reply. 

We  both  waited,  until  Driscol  got  out  of 
patience.  Somehow  those  big  clumsy  boys 
managed  to  keep  their  "butter  lingers"  on 
scratch.  A  stupider  system  of  play  I  had 
never  seen.  They  wobbled  about,  stepping 
over  each  other,  falling  over  their  own  feet, 
tangling  their  legs  up,  and  falling  on  their 
faces,  yet  they  seemed  to  get  in  their  oppo- 
nent's way  more  than  they  did  their  own. 
and  I  noticed  that  the  man  with  the  ball  was 
never  among  those  who  took  unnecessary 
falls  or  got  needlessly  tangled  up.  In  the 
matter  of  "downs,"  too,  they  played  in  sin- 
gular luck.  Instead  of  forfeiting  the  ball  for 
failure  to  gain  five  yards  in  three  consecu- 
tive attempts,  they  were  actually  making  the 
gains,  although  sometimes  failing  until  tb» 
very  last  of  the  three  attempts,  when 
through  the  line  the  ball  would  go  for  the 
requisite  five  yards  or  more. 

"Humph!"  cried  Driscol,  losing  control  of 
himself.  "That'3  the  fifth  time  I  could  have 
sworn  they  would  lose  the  ball  on  downs, 
yet  they  blunder  thruogh  on  the  third  down, 
if  not  the  second  or  first.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  those  East — those  fellows  of  mine? 
They  must  be  sun-struck." 
'  'Maybe  they're  just  foolin'  with  the  coun- 
try boys,"  I  suggested. 

He  looked  at  me  smiling.  "You're  a  gen- 
erous opponent,  at  any  rate,"  he  said.    "And 
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perhaps  you  are  right  about  their  fooling. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  would  allow  your 
boys  to  win  the  first  touch-down  out  of 
sport.  By  the  jumping  pigskin!"  he  ex- 
claimed suddenly.  "That's  what  they've 
done!" 

Sure  enough,  the  mountaineers  had  worked 
the  ball  over  the  college  goal  line,  and  a 
heavy  silence  was  hanging  in  the  air  as  my 
eleven  gawks  came  walking  down  to  the 
twenty-five-yard  line  for  the  goal  kick. 

"Now  we'll  see  fun,"  said  Driscol,  bright- 
ening up.     "Can  any  of  them  kick  a  goal?" 

"Them?"  I  replied.     "O,  well,  they  might." 

"Let's  give  them  a  cheer  to  jolly  them 
along,"  was  his  next  thought,  secure  in  the 
conviction  that  his  men  had  made  the  rus- 
tics a  present  of  the  goal  to  encourage  them. 
"Why  is  everybody  so  silent  over  there? 
Even  your  fellows   don't  cheer.     Come   on, 


it?"  I  said,  sympathetically  to  Driscol,  but 
he  did  not  reply. 

The  ball  was  carried  back  to  the  center 
and  play  was  resumed,  with  the  ball  in  the 
possession  of  the  collegians.  I  could  not 
help  admiring  their  play.  They  were  indi- 
vidually as  brilliant  in  running  and  punting 
as  any  men  I  had  ever  seen.  In  team  work 
was  where  they  showed  to  the  least  advan- 
tage, and  their  lack  of  practice  together  told 
on  them  at  critical  moments.  Yet  by  their 
individual  playing — the  cleverness  of  separ- 
ate stars — they  were  now  flashing  the  ball 
over  the  field  with  a  quickness  and  ingenuity 
which  made  my  eyes  jump  to  follow  it.  I 
could  see  that  my  men  were  gradually  set- 
tling down  to  a  machine-like  play  that 
worked  as  the  movement  of  one  man — a 
great  big  human  machine  with  every  part  in 
its     place,    and     all   working     exactly     in 


'It  is  agreed  if  you  beat  us  we  will  go  home,  and  we  jolly  well  ought  to." 


now,  give  'em  a  good  one.  Hip,  hip,  hooray!" 
And  Driscol  waved  his  hat  above  his  head. 

"What's  the  idiot  hooraying  about?"  I 
heard  one  of  the  college  players  ask,  in  a 
tone  of  disgust.  Driscol  heard  it,  too,  and 
it  sobered  him.  It  also  angered  him  a  lit- 
tle. He  relapsed  into  sombre  silence,  and 
said  not  a  word  when  one  of  the  country 
boys  hobbled  up  to  the  ball,  where  it  lay 
poised  in  position  for  the  kick  for  goal,  and, 
without  measuring  the  distance  at  all,  lifted 
it  with  his  foot,  and  turned  his  back  without 
waiting  to  see  where  it  fell.  There  was 
something  of  a  wind  blowing,  and  it  caught 
the  ball  just  right  to  carry  it  between  the 
goal  posts.  Not  allowing  for  the  wind,  I 
should  have  declared  a  sure  miss  when  it 
started;  but  that  only  showed  how  things 
were  going  against  the  collegians — unless 
it  were  possible  that  my  man  had  made  al- 
lowances for  the  wind  itself. 

"Luck  against  science  can't  be  beat,  can 


time  and  perfectly  in  co-operation  with  one 
another.  This  meant  real  football  if  they 
kept  it  up — the  real,  invincible,  stone-wall 
kind  of  football  aginst  which  it  is  vain  to 
try  all  the  fancy  individual  playing  in  the 
business.  Time  and  gain  now  I  saw  a  thin 
streak  of  uniform  ehoot  into  the  mass  of  blue 
denim  and  bounce  back  like  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber, losing  ground  instea  d  of  gaining  it. 
And  each  time  I  saw  the  uniformed  squad 
pause  and  hesitate  and  look  hard  at  their 
burly  opponents  in  a  way  that  said  as  plain- 
ly as  speech  could  have  done:  "Well,  what 
in  the  world  is  this  freak  of  a  mcuntainer 
team  that  we  are  up  against,  anyhow?"  And 
I  saw  Driscol  breathing  hard  a  little  way  off 
and  ejaculating  now  and  again:  "Are  they 
going  to  let  a  lot  of  backwoodsmen  like  this 
make  monkeys  of  them?  Why  don't  they 
break  through  that  line?  Are  they  para- 
lyzed? Are  they  hypnotized?  Are  they 
mad?"     and  occasionally,   between  his  tan- 
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•Weaving  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  like  a  tape.' 


trums,  he  would  steal  a  glance  at  me,  full 
of  indignant  mystification;  but  he  only  found 
me  staring  stolidly  at  the  game  as  though 
I  were  used  to  seeing  that  kind  of  football 
games  played  out  here  in  a  wilderness  of 
mountains,  forty  miles  from  the  homes  of 
men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  have  been  the 
strangest  football  game  ever  played.  My 
heart  semed  to  be  beating  a  hole  through 
my  side,  so  intense  was  my  interest  in  it. 
Only  the  knowledge  that  Driscol  was  watch- 
ing me  kept  me  from  leaping  up  and  down 
like  a  crazy  man,  as  I  knew  Tom  was  doing 
over  there  among  the  tres.  My  scheme  was 
working — it  was  now  almost  an  assured  suc- 
cess. The  climax  was  already  hanging  over 
our  heads,  likely  to  fall  at  any  moment.  The 
air  felt  elecric  with  it,  and  full  of  premoni- 
tory thrills.  I  think  Driscol  felt  it  in  a  vague 
way,  for  he  shifted  his  feet  constantly  and 
his  look  of  angry  impatience  was  giving  way 
to  one  of  uneasiness.  He  even  looked  at  me 
once  or  twice  toward  the  last  as  though  he 
expected  something  terrible  to  happen; 
though  I  don't  think  he  for  a  moment  even 
guessed  what  a  wildly  improbable  thing  that 
something  was  to  be. 

Both  Driscol  and  I  moved  nearer  to  the 


field  now,  and  stood  close  up  to  the  sidelines. 
The  ball  was  still  in  the  collegians'  posses- 
sion, and  it  was  being  zigzagged  across  the 
gridiron  diagonally  from  our  twenty-yard 
tine  to  an  outer  position  at  the  center,  near 
where  we  stood.  By  brilliant  runs  around 
our  right  end  the  enemy  had  reached  within 
five  yards  of  the  center  and  within  ten  yards 
of  the  side-line  near  us,  bringing  the  players 
so  close  that  I  began  to  fear  Driscol  would 
make  a  discovery  before  it  was  time.  We 
could  hear  the  players  panting  now,  could 
see  the  incessant  meetings  of  shoulders, 
thighs  and  elbows,  giving  forth  that  rat-tat- 
tat  of  thumps  which  so  constantly  accom- 
panies this  wriggling,  straining,  heaving 
mass  of  body-locking  giants.  On  either  side 
of  their  nose-masks  shone  snapping  eyes 
with  the  wild  blaze  of  now-or-never  in  them. 
Their  lips  were  drawn  flat  over  their  teeth, 
jets  of  perspiration  were  springing  through 
the  tan  of  their  faces  and  necks  at  every 
surge,  and  twisting,  quivering  muscles  were 
bulging  out  in  ridges  wherever  backs  and 
limbs  were  for  a  second  bent  to  our  view. 

This  was  football  in  the  dealiest  earnest, 
with  never  an  inch  to  spare  to  anybody. 
The  stitches  in  the  leather  must  have  started 
under  the  desperate  pressure  that  crushed 


"Hip,  hip,  hooray  !  " 
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it  between  those  two  tons  of  humanity  and 
held  it  almost  bursting,  as  stationary  as  if  it 
were  in  a  vise,  xet  it  was  all  of  four 
feet  off  the  ground,  hugged  madly  to  a  uni- 
formed breast,  with  a  denim-covered  breast 
opposing  it  and  all  the  respective  adher- 
ents of  either  pushing  them  together,  striv- 
ing to  sway  the  ball  an  inch  this  way  or  that 
before  the  holder  should  be  forced  to  touch 
it  to  the  ground. 

Griggs,  in  his  capacity  of  umpire,  stood 
over  the  writhing  mass,  rigid  with  sup- 
pressed excitement.  Driscol  crouched  far 
over  the  line,  in  the  position  of  cne  being 
charmed  to  his  death  by  some  magnetic 
monster.  Tom  was  now  boldly  come  out 
from  the  trees  and  standing  beside  me,  lost 
to  everything  but  the  game.  As  for  me,  I 
only  recall  that  I  was  gripping  and  ungrip- 
ping  my  hands  and  declaring  to  myself  that 


heads  of  his  upset  supporters  and  fastened 
to  the  ground  as  he  fell  by  the  foremost  of 
his   asailants. 

The  collegians  had  lost  five  yards  in  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  plays  known — by  clear 
defeat  in  a  test  of  team  strength.  The  im- 
mediate significance  of  this  meant  the  sur- 
render of  the  ball  to  the  other  side  on  the 
next  play  unless  the  lost  five  yards  should 
be  recovered  and  five  more  added,  since  the 
next  "down"  would  be  a  third  of  the  present 
series;  but  the  ultimate  significance  had  a 
vastly  graver  look  to  it,  from  Driscol's  point 
of  view.    His  face  was  unreadable. 

Signals  were  passed  down  the  college  line 
for  a  forced  punt.  Doubtful  of  their  ability 
to  break  through  the  big  blue  machine, 
which  moved  resistlessly  as  one  body,  even 
when  it  stumbled,  fell  down,  or  ran  lumber- 
ingly  into  them,  the  collegians  fell  back  up- 


"That!    Oh,  that's  a  football." 

1  must  keep  cool  and  remember  it  was  only 
a  football  game  after  all.  Yet  1  did  not 
seem  to  do  much  remembering  at  the  mo- 
ment, although  every  play  of  that  battle  is 
still,  to  this  day,  rushing  and  tumbling  be- 
fore me  in  a  mental  field  whenever  eye  or 
ear  brings  up  a  suggestion. 

The  penalty  of  strangership  in  a  football 
line  is  mutual  lack  of  confidence  in  a  crisis, 
and  that,  naturally,  must  sometime  prove 
fatal.  The  newness  of  the  college  line  told 
in  one  shuddering  collapse  at  the  very 
height  of  their  resistance.  Seizing  an  in- 
stant when  they  were  felt  to  be  stuck  at  a 
dead  stand  of  uncertainty,  though  it  was 
but  a  faint  quiver,  their  opponents  suddenly 
threw  into  the  balance  the  reserve  strength 
which  a  united  line  can  always  muster;  and 
the  big  wriggling  pile  doubled  up  in  the  mid- 
dle like  the  bulging  of  a  telescoped  train. 
The  man  with  the  ball  surged  out  of  the 
heap,  was  lifted  and   swept  back  over  the 


on  the  safer  play  of  kicking  the  ball  as  far 
as  they  could  into  the  enemy's  territory  and 
there  holding  it  if  they  could  until  the  enemy 
should  make  a  mis-play  and  lose  the  ball 
back  to  them. 

The  full-back  received  the  signal,  ran  rear- 
ward to  catch  the  ball  as  it  flew  down  to  him 
on  a  beautiful  pass,  poised  it  for  a  moment 
for  the  punt  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
it  with  the  fiercest  kind  of  a  kick  when  the 
line  guarding  him  broke  before  the  rush  of 
the  opposing  wedge  of  blue,  and  a  tall  form 
leapt  into  the  air  almost  upon  him  and  bat- 
ted the  ball  back  into  his  face.  It  had  barely 
touched  the  ground  when  two  hands  in  blue 
caught  it  and  passed  it  clear  of  the  heap  to 
a  man  who  came  tearing  by  along  the  out- 
skirts on  a  dead  run.  Under  his  ready  arm 
it  lodged  as  he  sped  by,  and  on  it  flew  with 
him  down  the  open  field,  with  not  a  man  be- 
tween  it  and   the   college  goal! 

With  a  roar  of  astonishment  the  whole  col- 
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lege  eleven  started  in  pursuit,  but  ten  of 
them  immediately  ran  into  ten  men  in  denim 
and  were  blocked,  leaving  only  one  to  con- 
tinue a  race  that  was  already  hopeless. 
There  was  another  touch-down  for  the 
mountaineers. 

Driscol  walked  on  the  field  in  a  passion. 

"All  you  fellows  get  off  that  field!"  he 
shouted  to  his  me-.  "Send  out  the  others, 
and  we'll  see  if  they  can  play  ball!  Talk 
about  beating  Buckeley!  Why,  you  false 
alarms  couldn't  beat  an  egg!  Come  on,  you 
boys" — to  the  other  imported  stock,  who 
had  been  enthralled  spectators  of  the  game 
— "  come  and  help  me  beat  those  pudding- 
heads,  or  I  am  hanged  if  I  don't  break  camp 
to-morrow  morning  and  go  home." 

"Are  you  going  to  play  yourself?"  I  asked, 
following  him  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Do  you  object?"  he  demanded,  as  though 
my  stupidity  might  cause  me  to  do  so,  and 
in  that  case  he  would  feel  obliged  to  stay 
out,  absurd  as  it  would  be.  But  I  reassured 
him. 

"Me?"  I  replied.  "O,  no — I  don't  object. 
I  can  stand  'er  if  you  can."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  suited  me  exactly.  The  climax 
was  very  near  new. 

This  was  he  beginning  of  the  second  half. 
The  collegians  kicked  off  to  their  opponents' 
fifteen  yard  line — a  masterly  drive —  and  the 
ball  was  taken  on  the  fly  by  Donaldson  while 
in  full  flight  u  pthe  fields.  He  made  as  if  to 
circle  the  college  crowd  which  came  down 
to  close  him  in,  then  shot  between  two  as 
they  turned  to  head  him  off  and  left  half  of 
them  behind  him  His  interference  was 
perfect.  A  line  of  blue  giants  had  now 
formed  on  the  run  between  him  and  the 
enemy,  and  were  sweeping  along  at  his  side 
as  he  tore  over  the  center  and  struck 
straight  for  the  college  goal,  sixty  yards 
away.  The  whole  team  was  running  with 
him.  The  collegians  were  thundering  at 
their  heels.  Three  were  well  up  along  the 
side  of  the  line,  striving  desperately  to 
break  through. 

Tom  and  I  ran  along  the  side  lines  as  fast 
as  we  could  and  reached  a  position  opposite 
the  college  fullback.  He  was  crouched  on  his 
toes,  twenty  yards  in  front  of  his  goal,  and 
was  prepared  to  leap  upon  Donaldson  like 
a  panther  when  he  should  attempt,  to  pass. 
Donaldson,  trusting  now  to  his  guard  of  in- 
terference, was  running  with  his  head  down 


and  all  his  faculties  absorbed  in  the  purpose 
of  speed.  He  was  heading  straight  for  the 
man  who  crouched,  and  somehow  I  knew 
that  the  man  who  crouched  was  sure  to 
stop  him.  How  an  onlooker  divines  such 
things  I  could  not  then  pause  to  reflect  on; 
but  it  is  a  fact  none  the  less  that  the  mere 
attitude  of  a  player  in  a  game,  or  some  sud- 
den move  he  will  make,  or  a  change  of  his 
expression,  or  the  quick  shifting *bf  a  situa- 
tion he  is  in,  will  sometimes  flash  a  premoni- 
tion to  the  spectators  that  he  is  going  to  do 
something,  and  this  is  the  convkition  that 
seized  me  when  I  saw  the  crouching  full- 
back blocking  Donaldson's  path — I  knew  he 
would  break  through  the  interfering  line 
and  pull  man  and  ball  to  the  ground  in  spite 
of  all  Don's  speed  and  tricks  of  evasion. 

In  the  next  glance  I  recognized  who  the 
fullback  was.     It  was  Charlie  Driscol! 

Tom  and  I  ran  close  in,  to  be  at  hand 
for  the  climax  that  was  now  inevitable. 
Griggs  was  running  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bunch  of  players,  so  that  we  could  hardly 
see  him.  But  we  knew  he  was  as  expectant 
of  the  end  now  as  we  were.  I  think  the 
three  of  us  held  our  breaths  till  the  crash 
came.  And  it  came  in  a  way  tbat  nearly 
took  our  breaths  for  good  and  all. 

When  Donaldson  was  within  ten  yards  of 
Driscol,  he  looked  up.  Probably  it  was  to  see 
how  near  he  was  to  goal,  but  whatever  it 
may  have  been  for,  he  saw  Driscol.  I  never 
saw  a  man  stop  so  suddenly. 

"Line  up  for  a  drop-kick!" 

He  panted  the  words  out  with  a  jerk,  drop- 
ped the  ball  from  under  his  arm  into  his 
hands,  weighed  it  for  a  second,  let  it  fall 
to  the  ground  and  caught  it  with  his  right 
foot  as  it  struck. 

The  next  moment  Driscol  was  upon  him, 
scattering  the  line  of  interference  like  a 
nine-pin  ball.  But  Donaldson  only  stood  still 
and  pulled  off  his  nose-mask  as  Driscol's 
face  leapt  close  to  his  own.  And  every  one 
of  his  players  lined  up  before  Driscol  and  did 
likewise. 

Unmasked  and  at  close  range,  grins  on 
their  faces,  overalls  on  their  athletic  limbs, 
denim  blouses  hanging  like  bags  around 
their  brawny  backs  and  chests,  brogans  on 
their  feet — there  they  stood,  face  to  face 
with  Charlie  Driscol,  the  entire  football  ele- 
ven of  Buckeley  University. 

The  imported  collegians  were  roaring 
around  us  in  a  circle.    The  play  that  Donald- 
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"Under  his  ready  arm  it  lodged  as  he  sped  by." 

son  had  just  made  was  the  thing  that  held 
their  attention.  They  knew  nothing  of  any 
inner  tragedy. 

"A  goal  from  field ! "  they  were  shouting  in 
admiring  wonder. 

"A  drop-kick  for  goal ! " 

"Kicked  a  field  goal  square  in  the  eye!" 

"What  a  play!" 

"Let  us  shake  Lis  hand,  whoever  he  is!" 

"He  is  Bob  Donaldson  of  the  Buckeley 
'varsity,  and  those  are  his  men,"  was  the  re- 
tort of  a  tall  slim  young  fellow  who  pushed 
them  aside  and  strolled  up  to  where  Driscol 
stood  as  if  in  u  trance.  This  was  Wilfred 
Griggs.  "And  let  me  tell  you  imported 
bloods  something,"  he  continued.  "The  next 
time  anybody  around  Hanford  University  has 
a  yearning  to  see  better  football  played  than 
they  play  down  in  that  neighborhood,  he 
won't  have  to  go  East  after  it.  He  can  watch 
Bob  Donaldson  and  those  ten  trick  ponies  of 
his  in  blue  denim;  and  if  they  don't  give  him 
more  ideas  rn  ;.  minute  about  football  than 
he  could  learn  in  a  month  of  gilt  edged  im- 
porting, I'll  eat  this  whole  grid-iron  and 
everything  on  it!" 

He  nodded  to  Donaldson  as  he  spoke,  then 
to  Tom  and  to  me;  then  he  took  the  stupi- 
fied  Driscol  by  the  hand. 


"Don't  try  o  understand  it,  old  man,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "You  can't  do  it  inside  of  a 
we.ek.  If  we  can't  cheer  for  Hanford  we  can 
at  least  cheer  for  California.  Here's  to  the 
jolly  old  boys  that  showed  our  visitors  from 
abroad  how  to  r^ay  football,  as  she  is  played 
in  the  Golden  State!  And  may  Hanford 
play  as  well  with  her  own  sons  next  Thanks- 
giving!    Here's  to — " 

But  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  shout  from  the 
Buckeleys. 

"We  hope  she  will!     We  hope  she  will!" 
they   cried.     "Hurrah   for   Griggs!' 
"Hurrah  for  Driscol!" 
"Hurrah  for  Donaldson!" 

"Hurrah    for "    but    modesty    forbids 

stating  whom  el?e  they  hurrahed  for.  The 
last  I  can  recall  of  the  shouting  was  a  sonor- 
ous rendering  of  the  Buckeley  jell  by  the 
good-natured  lads  from  the  East,  as  we  ad- 
journed to  the  tents  for  an  impromptu  feast 
at  Driscol's  invitation: 

"Osky — wow — wow ! 
Whuskey — wee — wee ! 
Holy — muck — i  ! 
Holy  Buckel — ey  ! 
California  ! 
Wow! 

(The  End.) 


But  Donaldson  only  stood  still  and  pulled  off  his  nose-mask  as  Driscol's  face  leapt  close  to  his  own- 


The  world  may  claim  far  loftier  heights  than  thine; 
May  justly  boast  a  longer  mountain-chain, 
But  monarch  of  all  mountains  thou  dost  reign, 
Thy  crown  the  planet's  dial-plate  of  time  : 
A  pedestal  thou  art  of  heavenly  fame. 
Science,  rare  bird,  in  soaring  near  thy  crest, 
Came  fluttering  down  and  on  thee  built  her  nest, 
And  won  for  thee  a  high  and  glorious  name  : 
From  out  this  nest  her  fledglings  heavenward  soar, 
Nor  cease  their  flight  till  on  some  new-born  star 
Their  wings  find  rest,  then,  pluming  them  once  more, 
The  very  gates  of  heaven  they  push  ajar  ; 
There  boundless  realms  of  vastness  they  explore,  . 
The  secrets  of  a  universe  unbar. 
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We  come   not  to   slay   but  to   save. 

MA.N  is  distinctly  a  belligerent  animal 
and  delights  in  measuring  strength, 
-»-  _^_  even  with  his  kind.  Proud  of  his 
prowess,  real  or  fancied,  he  loves  to  parade 
as  a  conqueror.  He  is  fond  of  blood  and 
his  pleasure  is  in  spilling  it,  whether  of 
bird  or  beast  or  of  his  fellow  creature.  All 
this  he  is,  and  in  no  less  degree  to-day 
than  when  his  skin-clad  ancestors  brained 
their  brethren  with  bludgeons. 

Nations  are  but  individuals  in  the  ag- 
gregate, with  identical  characteristics,  pas- 
sions and  propensities;  so  while  they  prate 
of  peace  they  still  prepare  for  war.  To  point 
a  homely  simile,  it  may  be  related  that  in 
the  Southern  States  a  standing  menace  to 
the  price  of  cotton  is  the  fear  of  over-produc- 
tion. In  order  to  avert  this  the  planters 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  about  once  a 
year  to  tell  each  other  what  a  good  thing 
it  would  be  for  each  to  reduce  his  individual 
acreage.  They  all  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  argument  and  readily  promise  each 
other  to  act  upon  it;  then  each  hastens  to 
his  home  and  throws  in  a  larger  crop  than 
usual,  on  the  assumption  that  his  good 
neighbors  will  keep  their  neighborly  prom- 
ise and  he  will  be  the  lucky  beneficiary  of 
higher  prices  resulting  from  the  short 
crop.  Since  all  act  upon  a  similar  im- 
pulse the  result  is  obvious.  In  this  respect 
the  powers  are  much  like  the  planters. 
They  also  have  conventions,  as  it  were,  at 
which  their  representatives  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  rhetoric  in  eloquent  appeals 
for  disarmament.  In  "florid  prose  and 
honeyed  lines  of  rhyme"  they  embellish  the 
beauties  and  benefits  of  peace,  and  each 
good  nation,  having  put  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  immediate  and  total  disarmament, 
hastens  to  increase  its  ironclads  and  ord- 
nance; for  planters  and  powers  alike  know 
that  their  dream  is  a  dream. 

As    the    drunkard,    after   a   period    of   so- 
briety,  deems  himself  entitled  to   a  bigger 


drunk  than  ever,  in  like  manner  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  peace  causes  men  to 
yearn  for  war.  As  the  mouth  waters  when 
a  specially  palatable  dish  is  under  discus- 
sion, so  the  subject  of  peace,  talked  to  ex- 
haustion at  the  Czar's  late  Conference, 
seems  to  have  whetted  the  international 
appetite  for  blood.  The  records  of  that 
event  were  scarcely  in  print  ere  the  very 
memory  of  it  was  wiped  out  on  the  ensan- 
guined fields  of  Santiago,  Tugela,  and  Pe- 
uni  Li. 

Those  who  have  not  already  forgotten 
that  a  Peace  Conference  was  held  are  now 
inclined  to  view  the  affair  in  the  light  of 
a  huge  diplomatic  joke;  for  it  is  true  that, 
all  and  singular,  the  leadrng  nations  of  the 
world,  signatory  each  to  the  Peace  Ar- 
ticles of  that  Conference,  have,  in  the  brief 
period  that  has  since  elapsed,  been  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  blood-letting.  Thus 
noes  counterfeit  virtue,  forgetting  its  role, 
o'erleap  itself  and  stand  revealed  a  hideous, 
naked   skeleton  of  hypocrisy. 

As  these  lines  are  written  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  world  is  on  the  verge 
of  such  a  struggle  as  time  has  not  wit- 
nessed since  the  Crusades.  And  when  it 
comes,  if  come  it  shall,  not  for  the  cross 
of  Christ  will  uie  sword  be  drawn,  but  for 
the  lust  and  greed  of  gold.     So  it  :?.r- 

ent  that  the  time  is  yet  far  remote  (=*<_  the 
poet's  vision  be   realized — 
"When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer  and 

the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 
Granting,  then,  that  in  spite  of  church, 
of  craft,  of  creed,  men  will  continue  to 
wage  war  upon  each  other,  practical  and 
philanthropic  minds  have  turned  their  tal- 
ents toward  the  problem  of  alleviating  hu- 
man suffering  during  its  progress.  While 
the  resources  of  science  are  taxed  to  their 
limit  in  devising  new  engines  of  destruction, 
other  intellects,  moved  by  worthier  motives, 
keep   pace   in   measures   that   are   designed 
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to  minimize  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiery, 
multiplied  by  the  advanced  methods  of 
butchery. 

It  is  the  evolution  and  development  of 
this  grand  impulse  that  has  resulted  in  the 
magnificent  hospital  system  of  the  United 
States  Army.  If  the  merit  of  the  methods 
now  practiced  had  only  been  recognized 
earlier,  thousands  of  lives  might  have 
been  preserved  and  untold  misery  averted 
during  the  great  war  between  the  States. 
Up  to  that  time  the  need  of  such  a  system 


plied  their  talents  and  energies  to  perfect- 
ing the  army  hospital  service,  and,  scru- 
tinize it  however  closely,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  practiced  expert  to 
point  a  possible  improvement,  since  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  field  of  human 
knowledge  have  been  drawn  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  result. 

As  an  example  of  what  these  institutions 
are,  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital  located  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.     This  is  perhaps 


Mam  Entrance  General  Hospital,  Presidio. 

had  not  been  felt,  for  the  reason  that  our 
wars  previous  to  that  time  had  been  com- 
paratively but  trivial  affairs;  and  so  fast 
and  furious  did  events  tread  upon  the  heels 
of  each  other  in  that  stupendous  struggle 
that  time  was  not  afforded  during  the  war 
to  perfect  any  organization  of  the  kind;  and 
while  at  its  close  the  hospital  service  was 
far  in  advance  of  anything  the  country  had 
previously  enjoyed,  it  was  equally  inferior 
to  the  finished  and  admirable  establishment 
of  to-day. 

The  master  minds  of  the  nation  have  ap- 


the  largest  hospital  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  erected  in  1899  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000,  including  furnishings.  It  is  built 
on  the  pavilion  Ian  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle and  covers  six  acres  of  ground.  Its 
equipment  includes  an  electric  light  plant, 
water  works  and  filters,  steam  heat,  ice  fac- 
tory, bakery,  laundry,  repair  shops,  print- 
ing office,  postoffice,  dispensary,  pathologi- 
cal laboratory,  surgical  operating  ward, 
skiagraphic  apparatus,  disinfecting  depart- 
ment, library,  concert  hall — everything  in- 
deed that  may  be   serviceable  in  a  model 
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modern  hospital;  everything  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  its 
inmates,  the  sick  and  wounded   soldiers. 

There  are  ten  wards,  containing  forty 
beds  each,  so  that  four  hundred  patients 
may  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  The 
wards  are  constructed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  most  approved  hygiene  and  in  this 
respect  are  faultless.  Each  stands  by  itself 
and  gets  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  sun  and 
air   to   which    so    much    space    is    entitled. 


other  departments  the  government  may 
practice  a  judicious  economy,  but  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  disabled  soldiers 
it  spends  money  with  a  generous  and  lav- 
ish hand.  Each  ward  has  a  recreation  room, 
kitchen,  lavatory,  bath  and  toilet  rooms. 
Its  beds  are  of  the  best  quality,  its  linen 
spotless.  Wheel  and  rocker  chairs  are  fur- 
nished the  convalescents  and  every  want 
of  the  patient  is  supplied  even  before  it  is 
felt. 


A  Corner  of  Court,  General  Hospital. 


None  is  shut  off  bv  the  proximity  of  other 
buildings. 

Each  ward  is  in  charge  of  a  medical  offi- 
cer and  is  supplied  with  the  services  of  a 
wardmaster  and  as  many  trained  nurses 
and  corpsmen  as  may  be  required  to  give 
close  attention  to  all  the  patients  all  the 
time.  Special  dietists  prepare  the  nourish- 
ment for  patients  under  the  direction  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  quality  and  variety  of  the 
food  is  limited  only  by  the  world's  supply. 
Whatever  is  good  for  a  patient  to  have  is 
provided,  even  though  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth  be  ransacked  to  obtain  it.     In 


The  interior  court,  walks  and  drives  of  the 
hospital  are  planted  with  flowers,  grass 
and  shrubbery,  which  in  a  little  while  will 
make  the  place  doubly  attractive.  All  the 
buildings  are  connected  by,  and  abut  upon, 
a  broad,  airy  veranda  which  extends  around 
the  entire  interior.  Here  a  breeze  or  a 
sun  bath  may  be  enjoyed  as  the  patient 
shall  elect.  In  the  main  front  building — 
the  administration  building — are  located 
the  offices  and  officers'  quarters,  while  on 
each  side  are  the  quarters  of  the  trained 
nurses,  the  squadrooms  and  the  detention 
ward.     Opposite   are   the   mess-halls,   kitch- 
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ens,  laundry,  store  rooms,  etc.,  while  the 
wards  occupy  the  space  between,  on  either 
hand. 

The  surgical  department  of  this  hospital 
enjoys  unique  distinction,  not  alone  for  its 
perfect  equipment  in  the  latest  surgical 
appliances,  but  because  at  its  head  is  one 
of  the  most  scientific  and  successful  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States,  Col.  A.  C.  Girard, 
Deputy  Surgeon  Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding 


thing  affecting  the  hospital  and  the  pa- 
tients. It  is  his  close  personal  attention  to 
the  details  that  has  made  this  the  model 
institution  it  is.  His  splendid  executive 
ability,  his  alertness  in  grasping  situations, 
nis  wide  knowledge  and  keen  insight  into 
human  affairs,  enable  him  to  select  me  best 
assistants  and  to  so  concentrate  the  forces 
of  the  immense  establishment  over  which 
he   presides   that,    every   integral    part   per- 


the  hospital.     The  success  which  has  atten-forming    its    required    function,    the    whole 


One  of  the  Wards. 

ded  his  operations  has  given  him  a  national 
reputation.  Nor  is  the  fame  of  his  achieve- 
ments confined  to  these  shores;  and  special 
cases  are  brought  many  miles  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  skill.  His  record  for  suc- 
cessful operations  during  his  connection 
witn  this  hospital  is  almost  without  a  paral- 
lel. During  the  year  ending  July,  1900,  he 
performed  178  operations,  only  three  of 
which  were  followed  by  fatal  results;  and 
in  these  cases  death  did  not  result  from  the 
operation. 

Colonel    Girard    is    an    ideal    commander 
and    takes    the    liveliest   interest    in    every- 


operates  with  the  smoothness  and  regular- 
ity of  a  fine  mechanism.  In  these  duties 
and  responsibilities  he  is  ably  seconded 
and  assisted  by  the  Executive  Officer,  First 
Lieutenant  C.  C.  Collins,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, U.  S.  A.,  an  accomplished  and  sol- 
dierly officer.  He  is  also  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  his  non-commissioned  staff, 
which  comprises  an  unusually  capable  body 
of  men;  indeed  no  others  could  have  a 
place  in  such  an  institution. 

There  are  two  other  general  hospitals  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  at  Hot 
Springs,   Ark.,    and   Washington,    D.    C,   re- 
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spectively;  and  a  sanitarium  for  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  affections  at  Fort 
Bayard,  N.  M.  In  and  around  Manila  there 
are  three  reserve  hospitals  and  one  base 
and  one  convalescent  hospital.  One  of  these 
— the  First  Reserve — has  a  capacity  of  twelve 
hundred.  In  the  field,  of  course,  are  as 
many  hospitals  as  the  service  requires. 
There  is  also  a  post  hospital  at  every  per- 
manent post  in  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies;    these    remain     in    operation     so 


which  the  hospitals  are  operated  provide  for 
a  Hospital  Corps  to  consist  of  200  hospital 
stewards,  375  acting  stewards  and  2,600  pri- 
vates. In  addition  to  these,  provision  is 
made  for  480  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons, 
who  serve  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieuten- 
ants. While  not  regular  army  surgeons, 
these  officers  are  entitled  to  all  the  cour- 
tesies of  such.  There  is  also  a  nurse  corps 
consisting  of  trained  female  nurses,  serving 
under   contract,   whose   numbers     vary   ac- 


West  Veranda. 


long  as  the  post  is  occupied.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  hospital  facilities  of  the 
army  are  more  than  adequate  for  its  pres- 
ent needs. 

Every  hospital,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  is  under  the  command  of  a  sur- 
geon of  the  regular  army,  in  each  are  one 
or  more  stewards  and  as  many  acting 
stewards,  privates,  nurses  and  medical  of- 
ficers as  the  proper  administration  of  its 
affairs  require.  All  are  attached  to  tne 
medical  department  and  under  the  supreme 
command   of  the   Surgeon-General. 

The     Congressional     enactments     under 


cording  to  the  needs  of  the  service.  These 
ladies  must  all  be  graduates  of  a  nurses' 
training  school  before  being  employed. 
These  constitute  the  forces  which  operate 
the  army  hospitals. 

The  exact  status  of  the  hospital  corps- 
man  is  something  of  a  mystery  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  red  cross  on  his  brassard 
leads  many  to  suppose  that  he  is  a  member 
of  a  Red  Cross  society  and  that  these  and 
the  hospital  corps  are  practically  one  or- 
ganization. They  are,  however,  quite  dis- 
tinct, though  possessing  the  same  insignia, 
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the   reason   for   which     will   be     explained 
presently. 

In  a  spirit  of  jest  the  question  has  been 
asked  in  the  form  of  a  conundrum:  "When 
is  a  soldier  not  a  soldier?"  and  the  answer 
given:  "When  he  belongs  to  the  hospital 
corps."  This  is  true  and  not  true,  for  tne 
corpsman  is  less  and  more  than  a  soldier. 
He  is  less  and  more  than  a  soldier  in  that 
he  seeks  "not  to  slay  but  to  save."  His 
mission  is  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the 
soldier  of  the  line  inflicts  and  to  battle 
with    disease    more    dreaded   than    paynim 


chief  promoters  was  Colonel  Charles  R. 
Greenleaf,  at  present  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Division  of  the  Philippines.  He  has  always 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  any  rational 
measure  for  bettering  the  service  and  the 
development  of  the  corps  was  one  of  his 
pet  projects.  Nor  has  the  work  lacked  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  various 
chiefs  of  the  department  at  Washington, 
and  the  present  distinguisned  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, George  M.  Sternberg,  has  been  es- 
pecially active  in  perfecting  the  corps  and 
increasing  its  usefulness. 


Dispensary,   General   Hospital,    Presidio 

bullet  or  bolo.  He  attends  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  nurses  them  back  to  life  and 
strength.  Though  in  an  humbler  capacity, 
his  calling  is  not  less  noble  or  sacred  than 
that  of  the  man  of  medicine  himself;  and 
he  is  fortunate  who  realizes  the  full  im- 
port of  his  calling  and  appreciates  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  posibilities  for  good 
which   his   position   involves. 

The  hospital  corps  was  organized  in 
1887,  during  the  incumbency  of  Surgeon- 
General  Sutherland.  It  was  the  result  of 
much  discussion  and  a  determination  to  im- 
prove the  army  hospital  service.    One  of  its 


The  corps  is  organized  with  a  view  to 
sudden  expansion  in  time  of  war.  Its  ef- 
ficiency was  tested  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Spain  and  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly satisfactory.  The  training  of  the 
men  is  such  that  in  an  emergency  acting 
stewards  are  expected  to  be  qualified  to 
assume  the  duties  of  stewards,  and  privates 
those  of  acting  stewards;  so  by  recruiting 
fo  the  lowest  grade  only  the  expansion  of 
the  corps  is  accomplished  without  impair- 
ment of  the  service. 

The  principles  of  evolution  as  applied  to 
the   transformation   of   a   raw   recruit   into 
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a  trained  and  useful  nospital  nurse  is  wor- 
thy of  attention.  The  candidate  for  enlist- 
ment must  present  a  testimonial  as  to  char- 
acter and  habits  from  a  reliable  citizen  and 
be  pronounced  physically  sound  by  an  ex- 
amining surgeon  before  he  is  accepted  as 
a  recruit.  His  name  is  not  then  enrolled 
until  permission  from  the  Surgeon-General 
has  been  obtained.  Once  duly  accepted  he 
is   forwarded   to     one   of  the     government 


school  of  instruction  is  Captain  W.  H.  Wil- 
son, Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  The 
character  and  abilities  alike  of  this  gen- 
tlemen combine  to  render  his  assignment 
to  this  post  one  of  peculiar  fitness. 

The  daily  routine  at  the  school  is  inter- 
esting. Reveille  sounds  at  sunrise,  when 
all  assemble  for  roll  call.  Breakfast  is 
served  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  after 
wnich  the  men  police  up  the  quarters,  when 


Surgical  Ward. 


schools  of  instruction,  of  which  there  are 
two— at  Washington,  D.  u.,  and  at  Fort 
McDowell,  Cal.  The  last  named  is  on  Angel 
Island  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Golden  Gate.  Here 
the  recruit  receives  the  instruction  which 
is  to  fit  him  for  the  service  he  has  under- 
taken. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  these 
schools,  the  course  of  training  which  the 
men  are  given  and  the  methods  employed  to 
educate  them  in  hospital  work,  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  at  Fort  McDowell  will  be  not 
inappropriate.     The     commander     of     tne 


everything  is  made  neat  and  tidy.  After 
surgeon's  or  sick  call  an  hour  is  given  to 
setting  up  exercises,  which  include  calis- 
thenics and  foot  movements  of  the  military 
drill.  They  then  attend  the  first  morning 
lecture,  which  is  given  by  a  competent 
army  surgeon,  and  this  is  followed  in  turn 
by  litter  drill  and  a  second  lecture  with  prac- 
tice in  bandaging,  which  completes  the 
morning  exercises.  Two  hours  are  allowed 
for  dinner  and  rest,  followed  by  two  hours 
of  study  and  recitation.  The  balance  of  the 
afternoon  is  allowed  the  men  for  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  They  assemble    for  roll 
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Brigadier. General   Geo.    M.    Sterberg, 
Surgeon    General,    U.    S.    A. 

call  again  at  "  retreat,"  which  is  a  very 
solemn  and  impressive  ceremony.  Officers 
and  men  stand  at  "parade  rest"  until  the 
boom  of  the  sunset  gun  is  heard,  when  they 


spring  to  attention  at  the  command,  while 
the  flag  floats  gracefully  down.  If  a  band 
be  present  the  inspiring  notes  of  the  "Star 
bpangled  Banner"  complete  the  programme. 
One  cannot  participate  in  or  witness  these 
exercises  without  a  quickening  of  his  patri- 
otic pulse  and  an  increased  reverence  for 
the  flag. 

"Tattoo"  sounds  at  9  o'clock,  when  all 
lights  are  extinguisheu  and  the  men  usually 
retire  for  the  night.  They  are  not  required 
to  retire,  however,  until  "taps"  at  11  o'clock, 
but  perfect  silence  is  enjoined  after  9. 
The  daily  exercises  are  varied  to  accom- 
modate the  classes  in  cooking  and  phar- 
macy and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they 
are  discontinued  altogether.  The  only 
duty  performed     on  these  days     is  attend- 


Col.  A.  C.  Girard. 


First  Lieut.  C    C.  Collins. 

ance  upon  the  regular  Saturday  inspection, 
wnen  everyone  makes  his  neatest  appear- 
ance equipped  with  corps  pouch,  belt  and 
litter  sling.  At  least  once  a  week  the  en- 
tire detachment  turns  out  for  fatigue  duty, 
at  which  time  the  quarters  and  grounds  are 
thoroughly  policed  and  so  kept  clean  and 
healthy. 

The  duties  and  training  at  the  school  of 
instruction  are  designed  to  inculcate  habits 
of  industry,  order  and  cleanliness.  The 
men  are  necessarily  governed  bxr  the  most 
rigid  discipline  and  their  experience  here 
will  be  useful  to  tnem  throughout  their 
lives.  The  instruction  includes  lectures 
and  lessons  in  anatomy,  physiology,  minor 
surgery,  care  of  the  sick  and  ward  man- 
agement,   first    aid   to   the    wounded,    litter 
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drill  and  field  work  generally,  cooking  and 
pnarmacy.  Army  regulations  are  taught 
and  the  value  of  discipline  impressed  upon 
them.  The  industrious  recruit  will  gain 
much  to  his  advantage  here  if  he  be  awake 
to  his  opportunity. 

When  his  education  is  considered  com- 
plete the  recruit  is  assigned  to  duty  at  some 
Post  or  General  Hospital,  where  his  services 
are  utilized  as  clerk,  nurse,  cook  or  attend- 
ant according  to  his  special  qualifications. 
Or  if  hostilities  are  in  progress  he  is  hurried 
to  the  front  with  his  detachment  and  enters 
upon  active  service  with  the  army  in  the 
field.  Here  his  training  comes  into  practical 
use,  for  if  he  has  grasped  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  his  instruction  he  is  prepared  to  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  field  surgeon 

with  whom  he  is  serving.  He  is  prepared  Capt_  William  H.  WilS0n 
to  arrest  hemorrhage,  relieve  shock,  reduce 
fractures  and  dislocations,  dress  wounds, 
apply  bandages  and  perform  all  those  minor 
details  which  constitute  first  aid;  details 
seemingly  insignificant  in  themselves  but 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  wounded 
man.  They  may  tnus  save  many  lives  by  a 
timely  attention  that  preserves  vitality  till 
the  arrival  of  the  surgeon. 

As  the  line  of  battle  shifts,  the  corpsmen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon,  through 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  follow  to 
gather  up  the  wounded.  After  giving  first 
aid  to  such  as  require  it,  they  bear  the 
wounded  in  litters  to  the  first  dressing  sta- 
tions, which  are  always  near,  and  sometimes 
on,  the  line  of  battle.  After  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  here  they  are 
carried  to  the  ambulances  and  conveyed  to 
the  field  hospital,  which  is  generally  about 
two  miles  in  the  rear. 

The  corpsmen  carry  no  arms  when  op- 
posed by  the  armies  of  civilized  nations, 
except  on  occasions  when  they  are  likely  to 
be  attacked  by  irregulars  or  marauding 
bands.  At  such  times  revolvers  may  be  is- 
sued to  them  for  their  protection.  Other- 
wise they  are  strictly  non-combatant. 

Privates  who  have  served  the  required 
length  of  time  (three  months  at  present) 
and  who  pass  the  required  examination 
may  be  recommended  for  detail  as  acting 
hospital  stewards.  After  serving  for  one 
year  in  this  capacity  and  passing  another 
and  more  advanced  examination,  they 
may  be  appointed  stewards,  which  is  the 
highest  rank  obtainable  in  the  Corps.  En- 
listed men,  however,  may  be  promoted  from  Hospital  Steward,  H.  s.  Leopold 


the  ranks  of  the  Corps  as  from  other  arms 
of  the  service  by  meeting  the  required  con- 
ditions. But  a  greater  number  study  to  be- 
come Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  than  offi- 
cers of  the  line — a  more  logical  result  of 
their  training  and  experience. 

The  approved  hospital  steward  is  a  man 
of  many  accomplishments.  He  is  not  only 
required  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
habits   and   physically   sound,   but  he   must 
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right  sort  of  steward  is  an  energetic,  pains- 
taking man  of  affairs,  with  plenty  of  hard 
business  sense  and  resourceful  expedients 
which  enables  him  to  turn  out  results  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  accuracy.  He  has  himself 
well  in  hand  at  all  times,  under  all  condi- 
tions, and,  like  the  proverbial  cat,  is  very 
apt  to  land  on  his  feet  no  matter  where  he 
may  be  placed. 

The  duties  of  stewards  and  acting  stew- 
ards are,  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon, 
to  "look  after  and  distribute  hospital  stores 
and  supplies;  to  care  for  hospital  property; 
to  compound  and  administer  medicines;  u> 
supervise  the  serving  of  food;  to  maintain 
discipline  in  the  hospital  and  watch  over 
its  general  police;  to  prepare  the  hospital 
reports  and  returns;  to  supervise  the  duties 
of  the  hospital  corps  in  hospital  and  in  the 
field" — and  various  other  things  beside. 

In  a  general  hospital  a  steward  or  act- 
ing steward  has  charge  respectively  of  the 
hospital  corps,  the  record  office,  the  mess, 
the  dispensary,  tne  property,  the  baggage 
and  effects  of  patients,  the  patients'  mess, 
etc.  Each  has  his  peculiar  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities   and    is    held    for   the    proper 


also  be  "an  efficient  disciplinarian,  an  expert 
clerk,  an  accurate  arithmetician  and  a  trust- 
worthy pharmacist,  with  as  much  knowledge 
of  Materia  Medica,  therapeutics  and  minor 
surgery  as  will  enable  him  to  give  sound  ad- 
vice and  suitable  treatment  in  the  minor  ail- 
ments and  accidents  which  in  civil  life  rely 
on  the  resources  of  domestic  medicine  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  pharmacist. 
In  addition  he  must  have  that  higner  knowl- 
edge for  use  in  the  wards  which  enables 
the  experienced  nurse  to  appreciate  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  seriously  ill,  that 
their  improvement  may  be  fostered  and  all 
harmful  influences  removed." 

Such  is  the  standard  fixed  by  the  depart- 
ment, but  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  while 
some  of  them  may  fall  short  of  it,  a  much 
larger  number  of  stewards  go  beyond  the 
requirements.  There  are  stewards  in  the 
army  whose  abilities  would  enable  them  to 
excel  in  a  variety  of  fields  in  civil  life.  The 
knowledge,  experience  and  executive  ability 
required  to  successfully  conduct  the  record 
office,  for  instance,  of  a  big  general  hospital 
would  enable  the  same  man  to  operate  a 
large  business  concern  in  civil  life.  It  may 
be  asked  why  they  do  not  do  it.  But  that 
is  another  question.     Some  of  them  do.  The 
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conduct  of  his  department.  They  are  as- 
sisted by  as  many  corpsmen  as  they  need 
to  perform  their  allotted  labors. 

Members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  are  paid 
as  follows:  Stewards  $45.00,  acting  stew- 
ards $25.00,  privates  $18.00  per  month.  For- 
eign service  entitles  them  to  an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent.  They  also  receive  rations 
and  quarters  and  a  clothing  allowance  av- 
eraging about  $44.00  per  year.  Privates  of 
the  corps  receive  $5.00  per  month  more  than 
the  same  rank  in  the  line,  as  their  duties 
are  supposed  to  require  a  somewhat  higher 
order  of  intelligence. 

Into  the  ranks  of  the  Hospital  Corps  come 
men  from  professional  and  business  circles 
whose  talents  and  training  would  seem  to  fit 
them  for  creditable  careers  in  civil  life. 
Medical  students  especially  find  the  experi- 
ence congenial  and  of  value  to  them;  and 
medical  schools  have  recognized  its  advant- 
ages by  accepting  a  term  in  the  corps  as 
equivalent  to  one  year  toward  graduation 
from  the  college.  Some  enlist  from  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  some  from  a  serious  desire  to 
see  and  learn  of  places,  peoples  and  things 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  an  op- 
portunity to   study.     In   the   ranks   will   be 


found  representatives  of  some  of  America's 
oldest  and  most  honored  families,  and  they 
are  not  always  there  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  failures  elsewhere.  There  are 
men  of  education  and  refinement,  accus- 
tomed to  polite  usages,  gentlemen  by  birth, 
training  and  practice,  who,  while  they  may 
fall  upon  duties  more  or  less  repugnant  to 
the  finer  sensibilities,  are  yet  the  best  of 
soldiers,  performing  their  duty  like  men  no 
matter  how  disagreeaule.  It  is  such  tests 
that  make  stronger  the  manhood  that  is  in- 
herent within  them. 

The  insignia  of  the  Hospital  Corps — a, 
red  cross  in  a  white  field — had  its  origin 
in  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  famous  con- 
vention which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  good 
to  the  world,  was  held  in  response  to  a  uni~ 
versal  demand  on  the  part  of  civilization 
for  an  organized  effort  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  warfare.  Our  own  great  civil  war, 
which  was  then  raging,  pointed  a  sufficient 
object  lesson  and  nttle  urging  was  required 
to  induce  the  powers  to  ratify  the  articles 
adopted  there.  The  signatory  parties  to  the 
treaty  now  include  all  nations  having  claim 
to  be  classified  as  civilized. 

The  articles  adoptea  provide:  1st.  For  the 
neutrality  of  ambulances  on  the  battlefield, 
and  military  hospitals  so  long  as  they  con- 
tain any  sick.  2nd.  For  the  neutrality  of 
the  staff,  medical  and  administrative  offi- 
cers, attendants  and  litter  bearers.  3rd. 
That  the  neutrality  of  these  persons  shall 
continue  after  occupation  of  their  hospitals 
by  the  enemy,  so  tnat  they  may  stay  or  de- 
part as  they  choose.     4th.  That  if  they  de«. 
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part  they  take  only  their  private  property 
with  them,  except  in  the  case  of  ambulances, 
which  they  make  take  entire.  5th.  That  a 
sick  soldier  in  a  house  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  protection  to  it,  entitling  the  occupant 
to  exemption  from  quartering  of  troops  and 
from  part  of  the  war  requisitions.  6th. 
That  wounded  men  will,  when  cured,  be  sent 
back  to  their  own  country  on  condition  of 
not  bearing  arms  during  the  war.  7th.  That 
hospitals  and  ambulances  shall  carry,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  flag  of  their  nation,  a  distinct- 
ive and  uniform  flag  having  a  red  cross  on 
a  white  ground,  and  that  their  staff  shall 
wear  an  arm  badge  of  the  same  colors,  the 
delivery  of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  These  are  the  principal 
articles.  Others  have  since  been  adopted 
but  not  ratified,  though  in  recent  wars  they 
were  tacitly  accepted. 

Officially,  then,  there  is  but  one  Red 
Cross,  that  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  All 
the  powers  that  were  parties  to  that  con- 
vention are  entitled  to  its  use  and  among 
the  international  forces  in  China  the  same 
distinguishing  mark  is  worn  by  the  hospital 
attaches  of  all  the  nations  represented. 

There  are  Red  Cross  Societies  in  many 
countries,  including  our  own,  charitable 
and  benevolent  associations  that  have 
adopted  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva  as  their 
insignia,  and  they  have  wrought  great  and 
lasting  good  both  in  peace  and  war.  They 
have  no  legal  or  official  status  with  the 
army  and  are  entitled  only  to  such  privileges 


as  the  commanders  see  fit  to  extend  to  them. 
Their  services  are  warmly  welcomed  on  the 
battlefield,  however,  in  the  interest  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  These  good  people  are  al- 
ways quick  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, from  whatever  quarter,  as  witness 
their  recent  deeds  in  stricken  Galveston. 
We  must  give  all  credit,  therefore,  to  niss 
Clara  Barton  and  her  noble  associates. 

The  Geneva  Convention  was  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  has  accomplished 
untold  good  in  its  influence  on  humanity  in 
war  and  peace  alike.  Its  articles*  have  all 
the  force  of  international  law.  Respect  for 
the  Red  Cross  is  a  part  of  the  comity  of 
nations.  It  is  the  single  tie  that  unites 
them  after  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
severed.  It  is  a  chord  of  human  sympathy 
extending  through  the  crimson  ranks  of  the 
battling  hosts  to  remind  them  that  they 
are  brothers  still;  the  thread  of  amity  that 
may  not  be  broken;  the  promise  of  peace 
to  come  when  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
has  made  its  award  and  men  tire  of  blood. 
In  the  heat  and  frenzy  and  carnage  of  bat- 
tle it  stands  out  as  a  symbol  of  mercy  on  the 
field  of  slaughter.  While  red-handed  death 
stalks  about  in  battalions  this  emblem  of 
sweet  ministration  follows  to  warm  back  to 
life  those  who  did  but  touch  his  robe,  and 
they  breathe  again.  Where  the  Red  Cross 
flames  on  its  chaste  white  robe  no  hostile 
bullet  approaches.  It  is  the  single  sign  of 
hope  and  help  on  the  ensanguined  brow  of 
War. 


T"  r  gave  me  genuine  pleasure  to  receive  at 

\  last  a  long  letter  from  dear  old  Robert, 
_L  imploring  me  to  make  him  a  visit. 
Since  he  had  gone  on  his  mad  gold-hunting 
career  years  ago  he  had  passed  from  view. 
True,  he  had  written  glowing  letters  at  first, 
never  failing  in  efforts  to  infuse  into  my 
blood  the  heat  and  eagerness  with  which  his 
continually  boiled,  and  forever  seeking  to 
sting  m  with  veiled  sneers  for  the  quieter 
and  more  peaceful  life  that  I  had  chosen  to 
lead;  but  his  letters  had  ceased  long  ago, 
no  doubt  from  disgust  for  my  lack  of 
spirit  and  enterprise.  Therefore  his  cor- 
dial letter  came  as  a  welcome  surprise. 

He  must  have  been  keenly  anxious  for  me 
to  come,  for  his  letter  was  exceedingly 
nervous  and  impressive.  He  painted  the 
glowing  marvels  of  the  desert  with  his  old- 
time  fervid  skill,  and  told  of  the  exhilarat- 
ing earthquakes  that  lent  a  zest  to  his 
desolate  environment.  It  happened  that  I 
had  long  desired  to  visit  that  strange  wild 
corner   in   the   southern   end   of   California. 

It  was  a  brilliant  July  morning  when  I 
left  San  Diego  and  headed  across  the  mesa 
for  the  Volcan  Mountains,  northeastwardly 
about  eighty  miles  away.  There,  on  the 
summit,  in  a  gray  mining  town  set  like  a 
pearl  in  the  midst  of  an  emerald  forest, 
dear  old  Robert  met  me.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him,  and  his  manifestly  uncontrollable  de- 
light upon  seeing  me  was  infinitely  touch- 
ing. He  embraced  me  again  and  again;  he 
shed  tears;  he  danced  about  in  childish  de- 
light; he  called  me  all  manner  of  ridicu- 
lous names. 

We   started   early  the  next   morning,   for 


he  was  "working,"  he  said,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  Colorado  Desert,  fifty  miles  further 
away.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  under  a 
heavy  tension  which  he  tried  hard  to  con- 
ceal, and  that  he  had  something  in  store 
for  me  which  he  was  not  ready  to  divulge. 
He  had  already  told  me  that  he  had  sent  for 
me  to  make  me  rich;  but  I  had  paid  little  at- 
tention to  that,  knowing  too  well  the  vis- 
ionary ways  and  dazzling  hopes  that  forever 
keep  the  blood  of  the  gold-hunter  aboil. 
No  doubt  he  was  sincere,  but  I  surmised 
that  the  gold  had  not  yet  been  found.  He 
talked  of  everything  but  his  "work."  He 
dwelt  fondly  upon  the  happy  college  days, 
only  ten  years  past.  He  listened  eagerly  to 
my  account  of  my  struggles  and  small  tri- 
umphs. Indeed,  but  for  the  shadowy  weight 
that  hung  about  him,  the  moments  of  pro- 
found abstraction  that  came  over  him,  he 
seemed  the  dear  old  Robert  of  old — buoyant, 
elastic,  full  of  jest  and  quip,  but  in  some 
ways  sadly  deteriorated.  Not  much  past 
thirty,  he  seemed  past  forty.  His  face  was 
deeply  wrinkled,  his  shoulders  had  a  per- 
ceptible stoop. 

Down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  wooded 
Volcan  range  we  plunged  by  an  intricate 
winding  road  into  the  shining  San  Felipe 
valley,  whose  eastern  boundary  was  the 
dreariest  of  naked  rocky  mountains,  fore- 
cast and  guardian  of  the  drearier  desert 
that  stretched  away  from  their  eastern  base. 
Down  the  San  Felipe  valley  we  drove  to  its 
debouchure  upon  the  vast  desert,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  forbidding  billowy  ocean  of 
burning  sand.  But  we  did  not  strike  bold- 
ly out  into  the  wilderness.    Instead,  we  hug- 
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ged  the  Cuyamaca  Mountains  to  the  south- 
ward. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant 
starry  night  when  we  reached  what  he 
called  his  "place."  It  was  the  oddest  lit- 
tle house  of  adobes,  with  massive  walls. 
"We  need  shelter  only  from  the  sun,"  he  ex- 
plained; "it  rarely  rains  here."  He  at- 
tended deftly  to  his  domestic  work,  includ- 
ing the  care  of  his  horses  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  supper;  ana  all  the  while  an  uncom- 
mon silence  sat  upon  him.  I  wondered 
whether  the  great  dumb  spirit  of  the  desert 
had  settled  down  irremediably  upon  him, 
or  whether  something  heavier  crowded 
against  his  soul. 

After  supper  we  went  out  and  sat  under 
the  stars.  I  observed  that  the  house  was 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  remarkable  sym- 
metrical mountain  of  a  parabolic  contour 
that  rose  black  and  bold  against  the  sky. 
I  had  noticed  it  as  we  approached,  but  a 
whirling  dust  had  obscured  it  and  with- 
drawn my  attention.  Now,  the  wind  hav- 
ing fallen,  a  perfect  stillness  filled  the  air 
— a  palpitating,  ponderable  stillness — and 
with  it  a  vast  and  inconceivable  silence. 
No  chirp  of  a  cricket  Was  to  be  heard,  no 
cry  of  a  night-bird.  Impenetrable  solitude, 
immeasurable  desolation  invested  this 
bleached  skeleton  of  the  world;  and  in  the 
deepest  soul  of  me  I  wondered  how  a  human 
being  reared  as  dear  old  Robert  had  been 
could  spend  more  than  a  few  curious  days 
in  this  dead  and  silent  loneliness.  Here 
must  the  soul  shrink  under  the  tremendous 
and  implacable  pressure  of  emptiness,  this 
huge,  overwhelming  vacuum  of  terrors.  In 
my  heart  I  pitied  the  fine,  strong  man  who 
was  giving  his  life  for  whatever  of  treas- 
ure this  desolation  might  yield. 

I  called  his  attention  to  the  singular 
mountain  upreared  beside  us.  Instantly  he 
was  transfigured.  He  sat  bareheaded  in  the 
warm,  wine-laden  air,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  stars  I  could  see  the  perpetual  tension 
of  his  body  drawn  tighter  and  his  eyes  kin- 
dle with  the  familiar  madness  of  the  gold- 
hunter. 

"That,"  he  cried,  rising  and  extending 
his  arms  as  though  to  embrace  the  giant 
black  dome,  "that  is  my  treasure,  that  is 
my  mountain  of  gold."  Then,  his  excitment 
increasing,  he  turned  upon  me,  and  with  the 
fierceness  that  I  had  already  seen,  con- 
tinued: "My  mountain  of  gold!     Do  you  un- 


derstand?    It  is  part  yours  and  part  mine; 

but "     He  looked  suspiciously  about,  as 

though  there  were  the  remotest  possibility 
of  his  secret's  being  learned  from  his  in- 
dicretion,  and  then,  drawing  closer  to  me, 
he  half  whispered:  "Did  you  see  those 
poor  fools  working  at  the  mines  that  we 
passed  on  our  way  from  the  summit?  What 
are  they  doing?  Moling  in  slates  and 
schists;  moiling  and  sweating  to  drag  out 
gross  earth  and  rock  that  is  stitched  here 
and  there  with  a  tiny  shining  thread,  of  gold ; 
crushing  and  grinding  and  amalgamating 
this  stupendous  mass  for  the  trifling  treas- 
ure that  steam  and  mercury  drag  from  its 
unwilling  bowels — bah!  Here,  in  my  splen- 
did mountain  is  a  mass  of  solid  virgin  gold, 
held  fast  in  its  sheath  of  honest  stone, 
awaiting  brains  and  hands  to  lay  its  glories 
open  to  the  sun!" 

Thus,  in  breathless  eloquence,  he  con- 
tinued, giving  me  a  wonderful  account  of 
the  obscure  natural  agencies  that  had  been 
storing  this  mineral  in  the  heart  of  his 
mountain  for  uncountable  aeons.  Swing- 
ing into  another  tack,  he  went  on: 

"And  the  earthquakes!  You  have  never 
felt  one.  In  your  snug  cramped  rookery 
which  you  call  a  city,  your  pusillanimous 
blood-sucking  San  Francisco,  you  have  had 
what  you  call  earthquakes,  puny  quiverings 
lasting  a  few  seconds  and  sending  your  wo- 
men night-gowned  into  hotel  corridors."  He 
interrupted  himself  to  laugh  with  mocking 
glee.  "And  you  call  those  earthquakes — 
little  shiverings  that  do  not  loosen  a  brick! 
You  shall  see  what  an  earthquake  is — right 
here,  where  you  sit.  For  you  are  in  the 
heart  of  giant  forces  whose  splendor  you 
cannot  comprehend.  And  what  are  they 
doing?  They  are  making  gold! — gold  by 
the  ton,  not  by  the  thread!  Where  the 
earthquake  is,  there  also  is  gold;  it  is  the 
throb  of  the  mighty  loom  that  weaves  this 
glorious  fabric.  Here  are  the  most  violent, 
the  most  splendid  earthquakes  in  North 
America.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  that 
you  find  yourself  swaying  and  tripped  on 
the  desert,  and  sprawling  in  foolish  help- 
lessness. That  is  the  earthquake,  and  it  is 
here  that  you  learn  to  grasp  its  majesty. 
Observe  the  walls  of  this  house — low,  a 
yard  thick,  and  half  straw,  to  secure  light- 
ness and  elasticity.  And  observe  that,  safe 
as  the  walls  are,  I  deem  it  wiser  always  to 
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sleep  outdoors.  Ah,  that  is  the  glory  of 
an   earthquake!" 

a  had  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  my  old  friend,  so  swept  along 
by  his  impetuosity,  that  I  had  forgotten 
the  earthquakes  until  he  mentioned  them 
how;  and  since  silence  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  him,  as  though  he  were  exhausted,  I 
presently  asked  him  how  he  knew  that  the 
mountain  contained  a  mass  of  gold — if  he 
had  seen  indications  of  it. 

"Indications!"  he  cried.  "By  indications 
you  mean  the  paltry  shallow  devices  of 
the  mining  prospector,  who  digs  for  gold 
only  when  he  sees  it  on  the  surface.  Bah! 
Indications!  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  God  not  to  limit  my  sense  to  my 
eyes!" 

That  was  the  last  flurry.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  quite  worn  himself  out;  for 
presently  he  wearily  observed  that  I  must 
be  tired  and  that  I  had  better  go  to  sleep. 
He  fetched  cots  from  the  house  and  set  them 
on  the  sand,  and  there  we  composed  our- 
selves for  the  night.  It  was  all  strange, 
weird,  unwholesome.  As  I  lay  looking  up 
at  the  stars  and  enjoying  their  friendly, 
Knowing  twinkle,  uie  events  of  the  day  and 
evening  swept  before  me  as  a  curiously  dis- 
torted phantasmagoria.  Dear  old  Robert's 
secret  had  come  out  at  last — his  poor 
strained  wits  pictured  a  mass  of  gold  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain!  But  why  had  he 
sent  for  me?  Of  what  use  could  I  be? 
What  plans  had  he,  if  any,  for  disembowel- 
ing the  earth-giant?  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
wanted  me  merely  because  his  sense  of 
desolation  had  become  insupportable. 

The  hut  was  close  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  As  I  lay  looking  at  the  stars 
in  the  barren  desolation  that  lay  upon  the 
place  like  a  pall  I  could  hear  the  water  of 
Robert's  spring  trickling  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  He  had  already  told  me  some- 
thing about  it,  and  hinted  mysteriously  at 
things  associated  with  it.  I  knew  that  the 
water  was  boiling  hot  and  that  he  had 
ollas  for   cooling  it. 

An  unaccountable  sense  of  danger  be- 
gan to  oppress  me.  A  distant  rumbling, 
not  greatly  unlike  the  approach  of  a  hurri- 
cane, stole  gradually  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  The  gurgling  of  the  spring 
changed  in  character,  slowly  becoming 
more  vociferous.     Although  I  could  not  see 


it  in  the  darkness,  I  turned  my  face  in  its 
direction,  for  it  was  not  more  than  forty 
yards  away.  In  a  few  minutes  I  beheld  a 
curious  spectacle.  Simultaneously  with  a 
slight  jolt  that  barely  shook  my  cot  came 
an  explosive  puff  of  steam  from  the  spring, 
shooting  straight  into  the  air.  Then  all 
was  silence  and  stillness  again.  Assuming 
tnat  this  was  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and 
that  the  spring  had  an  occasional  geyser-like 
character,  I  felt  no  increased  uneasiness. 

Then  came  another  and  severer  jolt  oi 
my  couch,  and  with  it  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion from  the  spring,  sending  up  a  high  col- 
umn of  steam,  water  and  mud,  some  of 
which,  in  falling,  fell  upon  us.  Robert  waked 
with  a  start  and  bounded  from  his  cot.  He 
stood  perfectly  still  for  a  moment.  Surely 
something  extraordinary  must  have  hap- 
pened, for,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
earthquakes  of  the  region,  and  there  hav- 
ing been  as  yet  but  two  slight  shocks,  here 
he  was  standing  as  a  petrifaction  of  awe, 
his  unwilling  gaze  fixed  immovable  upon 
the  mountain. 

I  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  edge 
of  my  cot;  that  drew  his  notice.  He  sprang 
at  me,  gripped  my  shoulder,  and  wildly  said, 
with  loud  exultation: 

"It  has  come  at  last,  sooner  than  I  had 
thought.  Warnings  of  it  have  been  com- 
ing. Thank  God  that  you  are  here  in  time 
to  behold  it,  to  enjoy  it  with  me!  Come 
back  out  of  danger!" 

He  jerked  me  to  my  feet  and  dragged  me 
away  toward  the  open  desert.  I  disengaged 
his  clutch,  passed  my  arm  about  him  and 
said   calmly: 

"Robert,  I  am  surprised  that  you  have 
so  little  self-control — that  you  are  so  easily 
alarmed." 

"Bah!  man,  don't  be  a  fool!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Do  you  understand  what  is  go- 
ing on?  Does  the  transformation  of  the 
spring  into  a  geyser  carry  no  hint  to  your 
dull  mind?  Why,  man,  we  are  in  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  those  mighty  convulsions  that 
rend  worlds.  This  is  more  than  an  earth- 
quake— it  is  a  cataclysm.  Can't  you  picture 
those  splendid  imprisoned  Titans  in  their 
subterranean  dungeons  massing  their 
strength  to  rend  the  roof  that  holds  them 
down  ?" 

"Be  rational,  Robert,"  I  interrupted,  as 
we  still  hurried  on  into  the  desert.     "Tell 
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me  what  you  mean — a  volcanic  eruption?" 

"No,  no! — an  upheaval,  a  giant  uplifting, 
the  crashing  and  splitting  open  of  great 
mountains  of  solid  stone.  And — mark  me — 
my  mountain  will  be  rended  and  its  dazzling 
treasures  of  gold  laid  open  to  our  hands!" 

What  more  he  might  have  said  was  cut 
short  by  a  tremendous  earth-surge  that 
sent  us  to  the  ground  as  ninepins.  We 
scrambled  for  a  footing,  digging  our  hands 
into  Uie  yielding  sand,  and  were  thrown 
again.  There  we  lay  helpless,  while  the 
mighty  forces  of  the  temblor  were  abroad 
hi  the  depths.  Deep  hoarse  rumblings 
started  heavy  palpitations  in  the  air,  and 
vast  heaving  billows  of  sand  swept  over 
the  desert. 

Following  Robert's  example,  I  had  turned 
to  face  the  mountain;  thus  we  lay  rocking, 
our  chins  propped  in  our  hands,  while 
every  moment  brought  augmented  fury  to 
the  tumult.  The  stars  danced  wildly  to  and 
fro;  the  whole  brilliant  firmament  swung, 
swayed  and  quivered.  From  the  spring 
came  loud  roars,  accompanied  with  out- 
bursts of  steam  and  boiling  mud.  A  wall 
of  the  hut  came  down  with  a  crash,  sending 
up  a  cloud  of  dust;  the  horses,  tethered  in 
the  open,  plunged,  reared,  fell  and 
screamed. 

"It  is  glorious!"  cried  Robert. 

A  series  of  noises  unlike  the  others  now 
began  to  pack  the  air.  Seemingly  moun- 
tains of  stone  were  being  ground  to  powder 
in  the  hands  of  the  subterranean  gods. 
Momentarily  the  deafening  crunching  in- 
creased. Then  came  the  awful  end — a  stu- 
pendous, inconceivable  crash,  as  though 
the  world  were  split  in  twain,  and 

I  was  the  first  to  regain  consciousness. 
A  frightful  pain  racked  my  head;  my  face 
was  covered  with  coagulated  blood  mixed 
with  sand;  my  mouth  and  nostrils  were 
filled  with  sand;  harsh  pains  darted  through 
my  frame  when  I  moved.  I  crawled  to 
Robert  as  he  lay  motionless,  and  found 
him   insensible   and   breathing  heavily. 

The  desert  had  resumed  its  awful  silence 
and  stillness,  for  the  covulsion  was  wholly 
spent.  I  staggered  to  the  ruined  hut,  not 
a  wall  of  which  was  left  standing,  found 
water,  carried  it  to  Robert,  bathed  his  face, 
chafed  his  wrists,  and  presently  was  grati- 
i*ed  to  see  his  eyes  open  wide,  stare  at  the 
quiet   stars   for   a   moment,   and   then   turn 


their  gaze  upon  me. 

"Robert,"    I   said   softly. 

He  sighed,  clasped  his  bursting  head  in 
his  hands,  and  with  my  aid  sat  up,  and  let 
his  face  sink  between  his  upraised  knees. 
I  gave  him  water  to  drinK,  and  this  re- 
freshed him  wonderfully;  the  old  fire  re- 
turned to  his  eyes,  the  old  eager  virility  to 
his  muscles.  Clinging  to  me,  he  staggered 
to  his  feet,  and  then  slowly  and  fearfully 
turned  to  face  the  mountain.  Instantly  a 
wild  exulation  filled  him.  He  threw  his 
arms  aloft  and  shouted: 

"The  Titans  have  opened  the  door  of  the 
treasure-house — see!  the  mountain  is  split 
from  dome  to  base!" 

Sure  enough,  a  wide  crevice,  through 
which  some  western  stars  shone  at  the 
mountain's  crest,  and  whi-di  looked  a  black 
streak  below  the  sky-line,  widened  from 
the  base  to  the  summit;  it  was  the  open- 
ing of  this  that  had  crushed  us  with  its 
din. 

"The  egg-shell  is  cracked!"  Robert  almost 
screamed;  "we  will  now  dig  out  the  beau- 
tiful rich  yolk!" 

Day  was  dawning.  I  insisted  that  we 
have  breakfast  before  making  an  explora- 
tion, and  it  was  hard  to  hold  the  dear  mad- 
man down  to  it.     At  sunrise  we  started. 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  clearly  the  sin- 
gular mountain.  It  was  a  vast  dome  of 
solid  rock,  polished  by  ages  of  exposure 
to  the  wind-driven  sand.  Only  in  a  very  few 
places  had  irregularities  been  left  sufficient 
to  afford  a  footing.  From  the  ruins  of  the 
hut  Robert  dug  a  small  hatchet  and  a  leather 
hunting-bag,  the  strap  of  which  he  slung 
over  his  shoulder. 

"You  may  go  with  me  and  see  the  gold  if 
you  like,"  said  he;  "and  you  might  be  of 
help  to  me;  but  it  will  be  too  dangerous 
for  your  inexperienced  legs  and  feet  to  en- 
ter the  chasm.  I  alone  will  do  that  for  the 
present."  A  wonderful — I  feared  an  omi- 
nous— calm  had  fallen  upon  him.  He 
seemed  too  cool,  confident,  deliberate,  pre- 
occupied. A  momentary  burst  of  fire  welled 
up  when  he  added,  as  he  clutched  my  arm: 
"Old  man,  we  are  going  to  quarry  the  gold 
— not  mine  it."  Instantly  he  was  quiet 
again — evidence  of  his  knowledge  that  su- 
preme self-command  was  required. 

I  felt  apprehensive.  "Robert,"  I  sug- 
gested,   "would    it   not   be    best   to   wait   a 
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few  days — at  least  a  day — to  be  sure  that 
the    earthquake   has    entirely    passed?" 

He  looked  at  me  calmly  and  pityingly, 
and  replied:  "The  earthquake  never  passes 
here;"  and  then  we  assaned  the  moun- 
tain. 

Up  we  clambered,  breasting  the  clean, 
steep,  slippery  slope.  Robert  was  very  pa- 
tient with  my  slower  progress,  and  gave  me 
a  hand  in  difficult  places.  Hours  of  labori- 
ous and  exhausting  work  were  consumed  in 
bringing  us  to  the  summit.  "The  crust  above 
i-ie  gold  is  very  thin  there,"  explained  Rob- 
ert calmly,  as  though  every  secret  of  he 
dome  were  revealed  to  him. 

At  last  we  stood  upor  the  summit,  and 
Robert  ran  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm 
anead  of  me  and  peered  aown;  then  he 
dropped  to  his  stomach  and  gazed  so  long 
that  I  wondered.  Soon  I  was  beside  him, 
following  his  example.  And  there,  not 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a  glittering 
yellow  mass,  polished  to  a  glowing  burn- 
isn  by  the  attrition  of  the  wans,  and  light- 
ed up  into  a  glorious  mellow  blaze  by  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  So  intently  was 
1  feasting  my  eyes  on  this  marvelous  spec- 
tacle that  for  a  moment  my  attention 
strayed  from  Robert.  A  gurgling  laugh 
from  him  startled  me. 

"Robert!"  I  called. 

He  turned  upon  me  the  strangest  face 
that  I  have  ever  seen  lighting  up  the  soul 
of  a  mortal.  It  seemed  of  an  incredible 
age.  His  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in  their 
sockets,  and  volcanic  fires  burned  in  their 
depths;  his  cheeks  snowed  extreme  emaci- 
ation; his  whole  face  was  marbled  with  the 
ultimate  hardness  and  coldness  of  greed. 

"At  last!"  he  gasped,  a  tremor  of  fire  and 
ice   racking  his   every   member. 

At  this  point  the  rent  was  about  three 
feet  wide — a  comfortable  width  in  which  to 
quarry  the  metal.  The  opposing  faces  of 
the  walls  carried  numerous  jagged  projec- 
tions, which  afforded  reasonably  safe  foot- 
ing to  a  nimble  climber. 

Robert  was  sating  his  senses  as  he  lay 
gazing  down  upon  his  treasure.  "We  are 
rich,  old  man,"  he  said,  again  turning  his 
face  toward  me — that  terrible,  hideous 
face.  "Rich!"  he  went  on.  "This  is  not  a 
poor  man's  world.  In  comparison  with  us, 
Monte  Cristo  was  a  beggar.  Ah,  rich — rich!" 

A  little  longer  he  lay  thus,  and  then  cau- 


tiously swung  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
planted  his  feet  wisely,  worked  slowly  and 
cautiously  down,  and  stood  abreast  of  the 
treasure.  He  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
over  its  burnished  surface;  he  kissed  it — 
he  would  have  hugged  the  mountain.  Then, 
chopping,  prying,  digging  with  his  hatchet, 
he  worked  slowly,  quarrying  ouc  the  gold. 
Thick  jagged  lumps  came  away  in  his  hand, 
and  each  one  he  would  hold  exultingly  up 
for  me  to  see. 

A  strange  sickness  assailed  me.  Some- 
thing within  me  revolted. 

"Robert,"  I  said,  "it  makes  me  sick  to 
look  into  the  chasm.  I  will  go  a  little  dis- 
tance away  and  wait  for  you." 

"That  is  well,  old  man,"  he  replied,  be- 
stowing another  nugget  in  his  leather  bag. 

I  withdrew  and  lay  down  a  few  yards 
away,  where  I  found  a  level  spot.  A  chok- 
ing dizziness  came  upon  me.  I  fought 
8-gainst  it,  but  could  not  conquer  it.  A  bril- 
liant mirage  painted  on  the  face  of  the 
desert  seemed  so  vivid  that  I  accepted  it  as 
a  reality,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  a  beautiful  island  covered 
with  rich  verdure  and  towered  castles,  and 
encompassed  by  a  shoreless  green  sea, 
where  before  the  blazing  dead  desert  had 
stretched  in  forbidding  majesty  to  the 
horizon.  An  oppressive,  stifling  numbness 
crept  over  me.  Other  visions  appeared.  A 
battle  of  the  gods  was  being  fought  in  the 
sky;  I  could  dimly  see  the  charging  hosts, 
and  faintly  hear  the  sounds  of  the  on- 
slaught. Nearer  they  came  and  louder 
grew  the  tumult.  The  earth  shook  with 
the  trampling   of  the   hosts. 

Above  the  din  rose  a  fearful  cry,  as 
though  there  were  concentrated  in  it  all  the 
agonies  of  the  dying  and  frenzied  hosts 
in  battle.  It  was  so  terrible,  so  penetrating 
that  it  sent  a  shock  through  every  fiber  of 
my  body.  I  leaped  to  ray  feet,  and  in- 
stantly fell.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that 
dizziness  accounted  for  my  helplessness, 
uut  when  my  senses  had  more  fully  re- 
turned I  realized  that  an  earthquake  was 
tossing  the  mountain.  In  that  horrible  re- 
alization I  had  forgotten  the  cry  that  had 
roused  me.  I  thought  of  dear  old  Robert. 
On  my  hands  and  knees  I  crept  to  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  and  there  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  happenings  of  that  wild  time 
unfolded  its  tragedy  before  me. 
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In  the  trembling  of  the  earth  Robert  was 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  his 
place.  A  foot  would  be  shaken  off;  he 
would  cling  to  the  opposing  walls  with  his 
hands.  Once  or  twice  he  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  ascend,  but  he  needed  all  his 
strength  and  wits  to  guard  his  safety  where 
ne  stood.    Beneath  him  yawned  the  chasm. 

It  was  his  cry  that  had  roused  me.  I 
called  reassuringly  to  him,  and  that  seemed 
to  give  him  strength.  He  was  not  far  be- 
low my  reach,  but,  stretch  and  strain  as  I 
might,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  bring 
our  hands  together.  I  began  to  enter  the 
chasm,  but  he  called  to  me  with  an  agonized 
protest  to  refrain. 

The  trembling  of  the  mountain  was 
growing  in  intensity.  Then  a  vast  new 
danger   presented   itself — the   width   of  the 


chasm  was  changing!  At  one  moment  lr 
would  narrow,  at  another  widen.  Robert 
locked  up  into  my  face.  For  the  first  time 
since  our  boyhood  there  sat  upon  him  the 
sweet  old  expression  of  happy  days.  He 
smiled  faintly  and  calmly.  I  covered  my 
eyes  and  drew  back.  At  that  moment,  with 
one  mighty  convulsion,  the  chasm  closed 
tight  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to 
the  top,  and  all  that  was  left  was  a  snugly 
naed  seam. 

And  there  I  left  my  dear  old  Robert  en- 
tombed in  the  everlasting  rock,  held  for- 
ever in  the  golden  sepulcher  that  the  great 
Mother  had  devised.  Only  the  vast  silent 
spirit  of  the  desert  piloted  me  thence,  and 
set  a  seal  upon  my  return  that  nothing  but 
death  can  break. 


LOVE'S    PROOFLESSNESS. 
By  Charles  P.  Nettleton. 

Pain  may  display  and  prove  herself  at  need: 

She  hath  a  tongue  wherewith  to  tell  her  woe 
What  time  the  heart  no  longer  dares  to  go 

Along  the  way  alone;  and  she  may  feed 

Upon  the  gestures  of  despair,  and  plead 

In  silence  deep;  and,  last  of  ways  that  show 
And  ease  the  aching  heart,  the  blessed  flow 

Of  tears  may  prove  and  succor  her  indeed. 

But  what  hath  joy  of  outward  sign  or  grace? 

How  canst  thou  know  my  joy  in  loving  thee? 
No  words  avail  nor  play  of  eyes  or  face, 

And  tears  are  meet  but  when  thy  tears  I  see. 
Love  thou,  sweetheart,  and  love  shall  prove  apace 

How  proofless  yet  how  perfect  love  may  be. 


T  N   old   times   when   a   visiting   Judge   of 
j    Assize    arrived    in    a   city   he   was   wel- 

JL  corned  with  tne  ringing  of  bells  and  a 
procession  of  civic  dignitaries.  He  was  es- 
corted by  mace-bearers  and  ushers,  sene- 
schals and  pages,  and  the  entire  pomp  and 
splendor  of  medieval  display  marked  the 
occasion  of  his  official  visit.  His  carriage 
made  its  way  through  an  assembly  bright 
with  the  banners  of  the  guilds.  The  Mayor, 
wearing  his  chain  and  radiant  in  his  robes  of 
office,  the  aldermen  in  their  more  modest 
distinctions,  just  as  pompous  as  his  worship, 
and  the  entire  gathering  of  aristocrats,  citi- 
zens and  ignoble  vulgus  were  pervaded  with 
an  air  of  triumphant  satisfaction.  In  such 
guise  did  the  Assize  Judge  make  his  pro- 
gress, and  so  was  he  welcomed.  Some  sur- 
vivals of  these  festivities  still  linger  in  re- 
mote little  English  country  towns. 

Three  gentlemen  meet  quietly  and  unpre- 
tentiously, three  times  a  year  in  a  red  brick 
building,  by  no  means  an  example  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  situated  in  an  exceedingly 
unbeautiful  part  of  San  Francisco,  and  con- 
stitute a  ~igh  court  of  the  nation.  This 
court  is  conspicuously  distinguished  for  its 
territorial  jurisdiction,  actual  power  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  de- 
cisions. The  great  mass  of  the  citizens  are, 
however,  unaware  even  of  the  existence  of 
this  tribunal  and  know  nothing  of  its  import- 
ant place  in  the  judicial  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Police  Court  is  a  fa- 
miliar institution  and  is  universally  recog- 
nized, but  how  few,  even  of  the  better  in- 
formed, are  informed  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Yet  this  court  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
dignity  and  in  its  actual  authority  is  itself 
supreme  in  most  udicial  matters.  It  is  an 
appellate  court  charged  with  the  review  of 


decisions  which  have  been  already  given  in 
the  two  lower  Federal  tribunals,  the  District 
and  Circuit  Courts.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  this  court  exercises  a  jurisdiction 
over  questions  of  vast  importance.  Terri- 
torially the  area  of  its  jurisdiction  is  large, 
anu  few  tribunals  anywhere  can  show  an 
equal  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 

These  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  are  of 
very  recent  creation,  the  act  of  Congress 
creating  them  having  been  passed  in  March, 
1891.  The  congestion  of  business  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  the 
reason  for  calling  these  new  courts  into  be- 
ing. For  many  years  there  had  been  a 
block  in  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  grew  more  and  more  serious  as  time 
went  on,  until  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of 
dealing  with  the  accumulated  mass  of  cases 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  court  had  no 
time  to  consider.  Tne  necessity  of  a  rem- 
edy became  more  and  more  pressing.  Va- 
rious suggestions  were  offered;  among  them 
a  plan  to  largely  increase  the  number  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  to  divide  the 
court,  so  enlarged,  into  departments,  each 
of  which  should  have  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain questions  and  the  decision  of  a  certain 
class  of  cases. 

Congress,  however,  decided  to  establish 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  court  was  thus  formed.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  Federal  jurisdiction  the  United 
States  and  Territories  had  been  divided  into 
nine  circuits,  to  eacn  of  which  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  assigned. 
A  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  now  estab- 
lished in  each  of  these  circuits.  An  addi- 
tional Circuit  Judge  was  appointed  in  each 
circuit  to  constitute  a  court  of  three  judges. 
Those  competent  to  serve  as  judges  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  are  the  Chief 
Justice    and    the   Associate   Justice    of   the 
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Justice  Stephen  M.  Field. 

Supreme  Court  assigned  to  the  particular 
circuit,  trie  Circuit  Judges  and  the  several 
District  Judges  within  the  circuit.  The 
Chief  Justice  or  the  Associate  Justice,  if 
present,  must  preside  at  the  sessions  of  the 
court,  but  if  both  are  absent,  the  Circuit 
Judges  preside  in  the  order  of  the  seniority 
of  their  commissions. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  sits  at 
San  Francisco  for  three  terms  in  the  year, 
and  at  Portland  and  Seattle  for  one  term  in 
each  year,  embraces  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Nevada  and 
Idaho,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  evident,  that  the  ex- 
tent and  diversity  of  the  territory  thus  com- 
prised must  give  opportunity  for  the  decision 
of  many  new  and  intricate  questions.  The 
interests  involved  are  so  great  and  so  di- 
verse in  their  nature  that  this  circuit  per- 
haps affords  the  most  varied  jurisdiction  of 
any.  But  several  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  render  it  probable  that  the  labors 
of  this  court  will  have  a  still  greater  scope 
in  the  near  future.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Alaska  is  a  new  and  rapidly  developing 
region,  gradually  becoming  populated,  and 
exceedingly    rich   in   the    precious    metals ; 


that  suddenly  there  has  arisen  an  entirely 
new  condition  of  industrial  affairs  in  that 
region,  and  that  consequently  legal  prob- 
lems of  a  correspondingly  novel  type  will 
demand  solution.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
predict  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
speedly  diminution  of  the  work  of  this  court. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  every  promise  that 
it  will  become  still  more  important  and 
still  more  comprehensive.  The  annexation 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  also  added  to 
the  amount  of  territory  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court,  for  since  these  islands 
have  received  the  Territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment a  United  States  District  Court  with 
Circuit  Court  jurisdiction  has  been  created 
there,  from  which  court  appeals  will  lie  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  from  the  Ninth 
Circuit.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  will  also  be  consti- 
tuted a  Territory,  in  which  event  appeals 
from  that  district  will  also  be  taken  to  this 
court. 

In  considering  the  questions  with  which 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  concerns  itself, 
it  may  perhaps  be  best  to  follow  the  act  of 
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March  3,  1891,  and  show  first  the  matters 
with  which  it  is  not  concerned.  Appeals  may 
be  taken  from  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
direct  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  in  is- 
sue; where  the  appeals  are  from  final  sen- 
tences or  decrees  in  prize  causes;  in  cases  of 
conviction  of  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crimes;  in  cases  involving  the  construction 
or  application  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  or  the  validity  or  construc- 
tion of  a  treaty  made  under  its  authority; 
and  in  cases  where  the  Constitution  or  a  law 
of  a  State  is  claimea  to  be  in  contravention 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  In  cases 
other  than  the  above  arising  in  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  has  final  appellate 
jurisdiction  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  The  judgments  and  decrees  in  this 
court  are  final  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  depends  entirely  upon 
the  contending  parties  being  of  diverse 
citizenship,  either  by  reason  of  one  of  them 
being  an  alien  or  a  citizen  of  a  State  other 
than  that  of  which  the  other  party  is  a  citi- 
zen and  resident;  in  cases  arising  under 
the  patent  laws,  under  the  revenue  laws, 
under  the  criminal  laws  and  in  admiralty 
cases.  The  court  may,  however,  apply  to 
the    Supreme    Court    of   the    United    States 


for  instructions  upon  such  questions  or 
propositions  of  law  as  it  may  require  and 
the  Supreme  Court  will  certify  such  instruc- 
tions, which  will  be  binling  upon  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  In  this  way  diverse 
decisions  in  the  several  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals are  harmonized  and  a  uniform  system 
of  jurisprudence  maintained  for  the  whole 
nation. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  vast  range  and 
importance  of  the  affairs  with  which  this 
court  is  concerned  require,  as  the  exponents 
of  the  principles  under  consideration,  men 
of  the  most  marked  learning,  experience  and 
sagacity,  and  that  the  very  highest  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities  must  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  equipment  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
so  sweeping  and  of  a  power  so  immense. 

The  judges  wear  black  gowns  when  on  the 
bench.  The  proceedings  are  precise  and 
dignified.  They  may  even  appear  some- 
what dull  and  devoid  of  life  to  one  more  ac- 
customed to  the  less  formal  practice  of  the 
State  Courts.  There  is  of  course  no  jury 
in  an  appellate  court,  and  mere  eloquence 
is  seldom  manifested  here.  It  would  avail 
little  if  it  were  employed,  for  these  judges 
are  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  "charm  he  never  so  wisely."  The 
little  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  experienced 
jury-pleader    fail      of    their    effect      in    this 
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Judge  Erskine  M.  Ross. 

•court.  Rhadamanthus  would  hardly  be  less 
liable  to  the  seductions  of  emotional  excite- 
ment. There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  petty  tricks  and  quibbles  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  sharp  practitioner;  he  has 
no  room  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  small 
stratagems.  The  matters  involved  in  the 
case  have  been  well-refined  and  the  precise 
questions  fully  developed  before  the  appeal 
has  reached  this  court.  The  lower  court  has 
done  much  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
generally  only  to  consider  the  fundamental 
propositions  upon  their  merits.  The  testi- 
mony, if  required,  has  been  printed  and 
bound,  as  has  also  the  record  of  the  case  as 
it  appears  in  the,  papers  filed  in  the  lower 
court;  and  the  briefs  or  arguments  of  the 
counsel  for  both  parties  have  also  been 
printed  and  bound.  But  little  remains  for 
the  counsel  except  to  explain  and  further 
elucidate  the  legal  principles  upon  which  he 
relies  for  the  success  of  his  cause;  hence 
there  is  seldom  anything  in  the  nature  of 
oratorical  display.  The  arguments  of  coun- 
sel are  usually  brief  and  to  the  point,  and 
rhetorical  ornamentation  would  be  rather 
resented.  Able  counsel  always  discover  an 
opportunity,  and  avail  themselves  of  it,  to 
argue  their  side  with  facility  and  refine- 
ment, and  to  display  those  more  sterling 
qualities  of  profound  knowledge,  acumen 
and  research  which  give  real  standing  and 


permanent  recognition  in  tlie  profession. 
Hence  there  is  seldom  a  large  attendance 
of  the  mass  of  the  public  at  the  sessions  of 
the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of 
the  legal  profession  are  frequently  to  be 
found  listening  with  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments. These  are  generally  lawyers  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  special 
branch  of  law  under  consideration  and  are 
desirous  of  hearing  the  contentions  of  recog- 
nized experts.  The  bar  of  the  Federal  Court 
naturally  draws  to  it  the  most  experienced 
lawyers  in  the  profession. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  was  organized  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  June  16,  1891.  The  judges  present 
on  that  occasion  were  the  Hon.  Stephen  J. 
Field,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  assigned  to  this 
circuit,  and  Hon  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Circuit 
Judge  of  the  Nintn  Circuit.  Justice  Field 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  statement  of 
the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
explained  at  some  length  the  reason  which 
has  led  to  the  great  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  desig- 
nated the  Hon.  Mathew  P.  Deady,  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregon,  to  sit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman  was  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California,    and    entitled    by   reason   of   his 
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seniority  to  the  designation  as  a  member 
of  this  court,  but  was  unable  to  serve  ow- 
ing to  sickness.  This  illness  terminated 
fatally,  and  the  court  was  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  one  whose  remarkable  ability 
and  whose  extraordinary  experience  as  Dis- 
trict Judge  must  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  new  tribunal. 

All  the  judges  who  thus  constituted  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  are  now  dead. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  bench  whose  occu- 
pants could  show  such  a  wealth  of  talent  and 
experience.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge 
upon  the  abilities  of  these  judges.  Their 
names  are  known  wherever  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  recognized.  Justice  Field 
was  associated  intimately  with  the  history 
of  this  State,  and  after  becoming  its  Chief 
Justice  entered  upon  a  notable  career  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  position  he  occupied  for  thirty- 
four  years,  the  longest  tenure  of  this  office. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  powerful  as  his 
opinions  always  were  they  were  still  more 
so  when  the  majority  of  the  court  was 
against  him.  Judge  Sawyer  had  also  been 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  of 
California  and  was  appointed  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  this  circuit  in  1870.  This 
position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1891.  He  was  an  able  and  conscientious 
judge  and  his  opinions  are  everywhere  re- 
garded with  respect  and  confidence.  It  rested 
with  the  two  foregoing  judges  to  apply  legal 
principles  to  the  new  and  to  a  great  extent 
unstable  conditions  of  a  country  which  was 
passing  by  a  rapid  transition  through  vari- 
ous phases  of  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment. Complicated  questions  of  land 
title  were  continually  arising,  the  mining  in- 
dustry presented  numerous  questions  which 
called  for  a  speedy  and  a  just  solution  and 
the  complicated  and  important  questions 
of  patent  law  and  admiralty  contributed 
their  quota  to  a  load  of  labor  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
arduous  and  unceasing  labors  of  a  Federal 
Judge  even  to  imagine. 

Judge  Deady  played  a  part  in  the  legal  his- 
tory of  Oregon  akin  to  that  of  the  two  fore- 
going judges  in  the  history  of  California. 
He  was  Associate  Justice  of  the  Territorial 
Supreme  Court  in  1853,  and  president  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  Upon  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  Statehood  he  was 


Judge    Gilbert. 

appointed  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregon.  He  prepared  the  codes  of  that  State 
and  published  its  general  laws.  The  won- 
derful opportunities  which  this  Western 
land  has  held  out  to  the  adventurous  is  at 
least  as  apparent  in  the  history  of  its  judi- 
cature as  in  that  of  the  members  of  any 
other  profession  or  calling.  Those  places 
which  are  frequently  regarded  as  the  almost 
exclusive  prerogatives  of  established  wealth 
and  family  distinction  were  here  won  by 
men  who  enlisted  tnemselves  in  the  service 
of  a  new  community  and  by  dint  of  their 
public  labors  pushed  their  way  to  recogni- 
tion and  position. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Monckton  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Court  at  its  organization  and 
has  ever  since  held  that  office. 

Judge  Sawyer  was  succeeded  as  Circuit 
Judge  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  McKenna.  In  this 
case  a  Californian  has  attained  a  position  in 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  for  although  Justice 
McKenna  was  not  born  in  this  State,  he  was 
educated  here  and  his  affiliations  and  asso- 
ciations are  distinctly  Californian.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  and  his  more  ad- 
vanced training  in  St.  Augustine's  College, 
Benicia.     He  was  elected  to  the  district  at- 
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torneyship  of  Solano  county  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  afterwards  to  the  State 
Assembly.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  held  his  seat  for  four 
consecutive  terms.  In  1892  he  was  appoint- 
ed United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  this  dis- 
trict and  in  1897  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  now  occupies  the  place 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  left  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Justice  Field.  Justice  McKenna  is  the 
Associate  Justice  assigned  to  this  circuit. 

The  senior  Circuit  Judge  in  this  circuit 
is  the  Hon.  William  B.  Gilbert.  Born  in 
Virginia  in  1847,  Judge  Gilbert  came  to  the 
West  as  a  young  man  and  settled  in  Oregon, 
in  which  State  he  has  from  the  first  occu- 
pied a  distinguished  position  as  a  practising 
attorney  and  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  in  1892  and  whenever 
present  presides  over  the  sessions  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  with  dignity  and 
careful  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 


court.  Judge  Gilbert  maintains  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Federal  judiciary  for  schol- 
arship and  broad  culture. 

The  Hon.  Erskine  M.  Ross  is  the  next  in 
order  of  appointment,  having  received  his 
commission  as  Circuit  Judge  from  President 
Cleveland  in  1895.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  was  a  cadet  of  the  Virginia  Military  in- 
stitute. He  came  to  California  after  the  war 
and  after  an  exceedingly  successful  career 
as  a  practitioner  was  elected  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  of  this  State.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  a  District  Court  Judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California,  and  after- 
wards, as  already  stated,"  Circuit  Court 
Judge  for  that  division  of  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

The  Hon.  William  W.  Morrow  was  desig- 
nated to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on 
November  27,  1893,  being  at  that  time 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
ern district  of  California.  He  is  a  native 
of  Indiana  and  was  admitted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia bar  in  1869.  He  was  appointed  As- 
sistant United  Sates  Attorney  in  1870  and 
served  for  four  years  in  that  capacity.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  this 
State,  during  which  time  his  practice  be- 
came large  and  important,  particularly  in 
the  District,  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  United  States  and  before  special 
commissions,  such  as  the  Alabama  Claims 
Commission  and  the  French  and  American 
Claims  Commission  created  by  the  authority 
of  Congress  under  treaty  stipulation,  in 
1884.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  San 
Francisco  and  served  for  three  terms,  de- 
clining renomination  in  1890.  He  served  on 
many  important  committees  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  career  in  Congress.  He  was 
appointed  District  Judge  in  1891  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  Circuit  Judge  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1897.  Last  year  he  re- 
ceived the  recognition  of  Wabash  College, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Hawley  is  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  most  frequently  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  San 
Francisco.  Judge  Hawley  is  District  Judge 
of  Nevada,  of  which  State  he  has  long  been 
a  citizen.  He  was  for  several  years  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada.  He  was 
appointed  District  Judge  of  Nevada  in  1890 
and  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 
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The  above  gives  an  inadequate  sketch  of 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  the  work  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  only  a 
slight  inkling  of  the  subjects  of  controversy 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  but  it  does 
not  pretend  to  give  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  apparently  plain  duties.  Each 
of  these  judges  is  engaged  for  most  of  the 
year  in  the  business  of  his  own  home  court, 
where  matters  of  great  importance  are  con- 
stantly requiring  his  attention.  His  calen- 
dar   is    frequently    crowded    and    impatient 


suitors  clamor  for  the  decision  of  causes. 
He  lays  aside  these  matters  and  proceeds 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  deliver  every  year  as  many 
opinions  as  were  delivered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unitea  States,  annually,  for 
many  years  of  the  earlier  period  of  its  his- 
tory. It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  tri- 
bunal of  the  importance  of  this  is  anywhere 
in  the  world  expected  to  do  so  much;  yet  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  legal  profession 
bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  its 
work. 


Saturday  Night  at  a  Country  Grocery  Store. 


ALMOST  a  companion  volume  with  that 
of     Rounsevelle     Wildman — "China's     Open 
Door" — is     this     of     Chester 
Holcombe  on  "The  Real  Chi- 
The  Real  Chi-    nese  Question."  Mr.  Holcombe 
nese  Ques-     was  connected  with  the  Unit- 
tion.  ed  States  Legation  at  Pekin, 

as  interpreter  and  in  other 
capacities,  for  some  four- 
teen years.  Since  1885  he  has  been  actively- 
engaged  in  China  in  commercial  and  finan- 
cial enterprises  of  an  extensive  character. 
All  this  experience  should  certainly  furnish 
an  observant  man  with  the  knowledge  and 
other  data  for  an  intelligent,  impartial  and 
reliable  execution  of  the  task  which  he  has 
taken  in  hand  in  this  book.  This  task  he 
explicitly  affirms  to  be  not  to  apologize  for 
anyone,least  of  all  the  Chinese,  whom  he 
will  not  blame  or  defend,  but,  so  far  as  a 
foreigner  may,  will  faithfully  portray  their 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  the  effect  of  the 
various  forms  of  Western  association  and 
intercourse  upon  them. 

As  did  Consul  General  Wildman,  so  Mr. 
Holcombe,  conceive  of  the  Chinaman  as  a 
unique  figure,  separate  in  character  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  and  with  bents  and  ten- 
dencies and  habituated  attitudes  which  are 
difficult  of  comprehension  in  the  Occident. 
He  proposes  to  interpret  the  Chinese  not  at 
their  worst,  and  not  at  their  best,  but  by 
striking  a  balance  between  the  good  and 
evil  traits  which  they  manifest.  And  from 
this  standpoint  he  appeals  for  "fair  play" 
for  the  Celestials.  They  are  absent  ones 
to  whom  the  French  proverb  applies — "Les 
absents  ont  toujours  tort."  And  they  are 
silent  ones  also,  so  far  as  any  Western  au- 
dience goes,  having  said  and  written  little 
for  the  modern  ear  in  justification  of  them- 
selves and  their  ways. 

Mr.  Holcombe  testifies,  then,  that  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  is  habitually  in  a  peaceable 
and  restful  state,  and  not,  as  is  so  often 
asserted,  in  a  condition  of  chronic  anarchy 
and  insurrection.  Though  there  are  occa- 
sional uprisings  against  official  abuses  and 
laxities,  the  Chinaman  is  content  with  his 
government  and  approves  of  it.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  is  less  governed  than  the 
citizen  of  any  other  nation.    He  is  let  alone, 


if  he  pays  his  taxes  and  is  morally  circum- 
spect. He  prefers  his  own  system  to  any 
other  that  presents  itself  in  the  world's 
horizon.  This  being  so,  he  naturally  objects 
to  inroads  made  by  outsiders  upon  that  sys- 
tem and  the  status  of  life  and  methods  of 
procedure  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  He 
finds  himself  at  cross  purposes  with  outsid- 
ers, whom  he  regards  as  "seeking  to  explore, 
exploit,  and  reconstruct  the  empire,  solely 
for  foreign  profit  and  advantage."  That 
they  have  had  some  ground  for  this  opinion 
cannot  well  be  gainsaid  if  one  looks  back 
to  the  famous  "Opium  War."  When  the 
Chinese  saw  how  ruthless  the  British  were 
as  to'  their  ruin,  how  deaf  to  the  appeals 
and  protests  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
how  promptly  they  sent  soldiers  and  ships 
to  enforce  their  policy — and  all  over  a  ques- 
tion of  trade  and  its  gains — it  could  not  be 
accounted  strange  if  there  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  a  persistent  distrust  of  foreign 
powers  as  to  their  principles  and  purposes. 
For  some  sixty  years,  now,  this  anti-for- 
eign spirit,  generated  when  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world  began,  has  been 
deepening  and  spreading  in  China.  All  the 
while  it  has  been  fostered  by  the  incidents 
attending  the  diplomacy  and  aggressive  tac- 
tics of  other  nations,  by  the  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  been  engendered,  by  what 
they  regarded  as  attacks  on  their  own  na- 
tional integrity  and  safety,  and  by  actual 
injustices  and  wrongs  perpetrated  against 
them.  They  see  their  home  productions, 
for  example,  discriminated  against  by  a 
double  system  of  domestic  taxes  and  of  im- 
posts imposed  at  the  behest  of  aliens.  They 
also  have  their  own  "Labor  Question,"  ur- 
gent and  portentous,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  adjust  themselves  to  encroachments  on 
their  industrial  methods.  And  they  have 
an  inevitable  distaste  for  the  patronage  of 
foreigners,  together  with  their  frequent 
presumption  and  arrogance.  All  this  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Boxer  movement,  which 
is  really  thus  independent  of  any  incidental 
occasion  to  which  it  may  be  attributed.  The 
real  spirt  of  it  is  hatred  of  the  foreigner — 
a  hatred  nursed  by  the  events  of  many  de- 
cades and  persisting  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
testations    of  Western  nations  that     they 
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mean   well   and   humanely  toward   the   Ori- 
ent. 

The  "Real  Chinese  Question,"  then,  the 
question  as  the  Chinese  themselves  see  it, 
is  that  of  the  integrity  and  continued  ex- 
istence of  their  Empire;  whether  or  not 
they  shall  have  a  chance  to  work  out  their 
proper  national  career  for  centuries  to  come 
as  they  have  in  numberless  centuries  here- 
tofore. This  is  their  problem,  pressed  upon 
them  by  the  circling  about  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  bent,  apparently,  on 
compelling  China  to  conform,  in  some  way 
and  measure  unwelcome  to  herself,  to  alien 
ideas  and  demands. 

In  view  of  these  serious  facts,  Mr.  Hol- 
combe  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Powers  to  move  "in  the  interests  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,"  and  warns  us  that  "it  is 
most  unfortunate  for  humanity  at  large  if 
Western  Powers,  justly  assuming  to  them- 
selves a  higher  civilization  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  China,  should,  through  any  self- 
ish policy,  no  matter  how  profitable  in  ap- 
pearance, be  even  the  remote  cause  of  such 
unnecessary  and  irretrievable  slaughter, 
suffering  and  devastation  as  is  now  shock- 
ing the  world." 

Mr.  Holcombe's  volume,  while  having  the 
express  and  declared  object  of  championing 
"fair  play"  for  the  Chinese,  is  very  valu- 
able also  for  the  general  picture  which  it 
gives  of  Chinese  institutions.  It  gives  lucid 
accounts  of  the  Chinese  character,  their 
Literati,  their  Societies  and  Combinations 
and  their  Army  and  Navy.  Also  it  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  giving 
them  full  credit  for  the  good  influence  they 
have  exerted;  tells  the  story  of  diplomacy 
in  China;  relates  the  history  of  opium; 
traces  the  steps  of  foreign  aggressions; 
treats  of  the  partition  of  the  empire;  and 
indicates  the  purport  and  methods  of  reform 
movements  among  the  people. 

The  volume  is  undoubtedly  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  already  abundant  liter- 
ature on  the  most  remarkable  nation  the 
world  has  carried  and  nurtured. 

THIS  is  a  series  of  stories,  independent 

enough    to    be    interesting,    each    by    itself, 

and  yet  so  connected  as  to  be 

Men  of  Mar-    taken,    if    one      please,    as    a 

lowe's.  continuous  novel.     It  depicts 

the  characters  and  deeds  of 

the  residents  of  one  of  the  English  "Inns." 

The  author,  Mrs.  Henry  Dudney,  is  a  master 

of  pathos  and  buoyant  humor. 


CHARLES    KEELER    has    two    books     of 
verse  already  before  the  public,  and  now  a 
third    with   the    above      title. 
We  infer  that  his  poetic  gift 
must  have    received    a   good 
Idyls  of  El  Do-  measure     of     encouragement. 
rado.  If  so,  it  is  a  deserved  tribute 

to  a  gift  that  has  already 
achieved  something  and  yet 
promises  far  more  in  the  future.  As  an  au- 
thor of  essays  and  books  on  scientific  sub- 
jects Mr.  Keeler  has  already  received  wide- 
recognition.  But  poesy  lures  him — and  his. 
consciousness  imperatively  commands  hinx 
— to  try  the  wings  of  song.  However,  his 
flight  is  at  one  time  and  at  another  of  very- 
different  altitudes.  In  the  major  part  of  this- 
little  volume  he  is  not  far  above  the  ground. 
But,  then,  this  is  true  of  other  poets  who- 
nevertheless  achieved  fame.  From  Words- 
worth's numerous  pages,  for  example,  one 
could  pick  out  fifty,  and  care  not  at  all  if  the- 
rest  dipped  away  into  oblivion. 

We  will  venture  to  indicate  the  few  po- 
ems in  the  first  half  of  this  book  which  give- 
evidence  of  genuine  poetic  facility  and 
power.  We  should  not  place  among  them  as 
a  sample  of  Mr.  Keeler's  best  work — "To  A 
Redwood  Tree."  This,  when  carefully  exam- 
ined, proves  to  be  merely  a  recital,  in  ordi- 
nary forms  of  speech,  that  thought  has 
neither  hewn  nor  even  chipped,  of  certain 
very  obvious  facts — as  if  one  should  write,_ 
"The  sky  is  very  blue  above  us,"  "The  ocean 
waves  are  tossing  high,"  "The  northern, 
lights  are  all  agleam,"  and  imagine  that  this, 
is  poetry.  But  it  is  a  different  verdict  which 
one  renders  if  he  tarries  long  over  "A 
Dream  of  El  Dorado,"  "The  Way  of  the 
World,"  "Alone  at  Monterey,"  "A  Song," 
"A  Song  of  the  Hills,"  and  "An  Idyl  of  the 
Pines."  This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  meagre 
selection,  but  we  are  only  indicating  those 
which  are  far  and  away  the  best.  There  are 
other  poems  here  that  do  not  fail,  in  parts, 
to  sing,  and  many  lines  and  verses  that 
have  the  measure  and  meaning  of  music. 
But  the  poems  mentioned  above  are  the 
real  gems  of  the  collection  and  will  stand 
literary  criticism  of  a  severe  sort. 

A  surprise  awaited  us  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book — the  division  entitled  "Wood- 
land Tales  Hesperian."  Herein  are  nar- 
rated certain  "Nature  Myths  of  California," 
and  this  is  where  we  find  at  last  that  sus- 
tained poetic  power  of  which  we  have  long 
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judged  Mr.  Keeler  capable  and  for  which, 
we  have  waited  and  watched.  Here  the  poet 
resorts  to  blank  verse,  and  with  it  takes 
an  upper  flight. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Keeler  is  first  a  sci- 
entist, and  it  would  not  be  strange,  though 
a  rare  thing  as  things  go  in  the  modern 
shifting  of  the  point  of  view,  if  his  scien- 
tific studies  were  to  suggest  his  happiest 
and  most  successfully  handled  themes.  So 
far  as  the  book  in  hand  may  be  taken  in 
evidence  this  is  the  case.  The  nature-mak- 
ing of  California,  the  redemption  of  it  from 
the  ravage  of  fire  and  water  and  ice,  the 
transformation  of  it  from  crude  and  sterile 
conditions  to  grace  and  potential  fruitful- 
ness  and  store  of  resource  for  human  use — 
this  is  a  new  range  for  poetry.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  author  "faltered"  on  the 
border  of  it.  But  in  this  uncommon  venture 
he  has  achieved  success  and  set  a  high 
mark  for  others  who  may  mate  the  like  at- 
tempt. We  have  here  the  tussle  of  the 
primal  elements  and  nature-forces — con- 
ceived of  as  god-battles.  Here  is  "How 
Shasta  "Won  the  Fire,"  a  myth  of  the  lava- 
flows  of  early  times;  "Colias  and  Godetia," 
a  myth  of  a  golden  butterfly  and  a  summer 
flower;  "The  Descent  of  Boreas,"  the  con- 
test of  the  host  of  spring  with  the  ice  of  the 
glacial  age;  "Avila  and  Sturnellus,"  a  myth 
of  the  meadow-lark's  song  at  dawn;  "The 
War  of  the  Titans,"  the  struggles  of  the 
rocks,  trees  and  living  creatures  with  King 
Tempest;  and  "The  Mist  Maidens,"  the 
bringing  of  the  rain  from  the  sea.  All  these 
are  done  in  unmistakable  poetry,  and  of 
an  exceptional  order,  almost  to  the  last 
line  and  the  least  turning  of  a  phrase.  Mr. 
Keeler  has  certainly  done  in  this  what  he 
doubtingly  wished  that  he  had  the  power  to 
do,  expressing  himseif,  at  the  outset,  in  the 
following  lines: 

Had  I  the  magic  of  forgotten  song 
'Twould  be  a  joy  to  conjure  into  thought, 
Pull  blown,  the    wonder  of    that    peerless 

time, 
To  make  old  gods  live  brightly  on  my  page, 
Warring  and  wooing  as  in  olden  day, 
Beauteous    and    brave    and    full    of    mighty 

strife. 
Howbeit,   some  fragments  must  I  strive  to 

sing 
Of  that  forgotten  life,  that  golden  time 
Beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  vanished  quite, 
Like    brooding    dream  which    mem'ry    dim 

recalls. 
THAT  able  writer  of  juveniles,  Mr.  Harry 


Castleton,  author  of  the  "Gunboat  Series," 
the   "Household    Series,"  the 
"War   Series,"   etc.,  has  now 
added   a  volume   which   tells 
The  First  a  hero  story  laid  in  the  early 

Capture.  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington is  again  detailed  with 
spirit,  as  also  the  capture  of  the  Spitfire — 
a  schooner  bound  from  Halifax  to  New 
York,  with  supplies  for  the  British  govern- 
ment. Young  heroes  play  active  and  im- 
portant parts  in  these  and  otheu  exciting 
events.  The  author's  style  is  eminently 
fitted  to  interest   ooy  readers. 

In  this  tiny  volume  the  Century  Company 
present  one  of  their  "Thumb-Nail  Series," 
exquisite  little  books  bound  in 
stamped    leather.     This    one 
consists     of     apothegms     on 
Motifs.  life,    love,    friendship,    death 

and  other  such  themes,  by  E. 
Scott  O'Connor.  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  in  the  course  of  a  deli- 
cate and  appreciative  introduction,  says  of 
these  reflectives  that  "taken  singly,  they 
illustrate,  one  by  one,  a  truth  or  half-truth 
born  of  sympathy  with  the  world,  with  its 
sorrowful  smile,  its  lightly  carried  burdens. 
Taken  collectively,  they  reveal  a  gentle 
philanthropy,  a  tenacious  belief  in  the  sus- 
taining power  which  man  draws  from  man 
— or  from  woman — in  his  ceaseless  strug- 
gle to  lulfill  his  destiny." 
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— Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  keeps  two  lions  in  his 
grounds  in  South  Africa.  He  once  tried  his 
own  powers  as  a  lion  tamer — tried  for  weeks 
— but  without  success.  "I  could  have  con- 
trolled a  man  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
got  him  to  do  what  I  pleased,"  said  the  great 
politician.  "Lions  are  nobler  creatures  than 
men,  that's  evident." 
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FAMOUS    MADONNAS     IN     CALIFORNIA. 

By  Eva  V.  Carun. 


HAT  was  a  beautiful 
thought  of  Henaeus,  the 
first  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  to  bring  out  the 
unfolding  of  all  the 
stages  of  human  life  in 
I  the     Christ,     when     he 

W         li/  said:    "The   Son  of  God 

became  a  child  among 
the  children  in  order 
that  childhood  might  be 
made  a  holy  thing."  And  no  less  beautiful 
s  the  thought  of  that  wonder  of  virginal 
maternity,  the  Madonna,  bearing  upon  her 
ireast  the  "Desire  of  Nations,"  or  bending 
In  adoration  above  that  "holy  thing." 

And  yet,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  held  in  431,  two  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  that  the  Virgin 
was  represented  as  a  mother;  and  nearly  a 
thousand  years  more  were  added  to  the 
past  before  the  exquisite  element  of  sym- 
pathy and  consolation,  the  bounty  and  the 
graciousness  of  motherhood  as  revealed  by 
the  portrayal  of  the  Virgin  as  the  human 
Christ-mother,  found  adequate  expression  in 
the  art  of  painting. 

It  is  proposed  to  present  in  the  following 
pages  some  pictures  dealing  with  the  theme 
of  the  Madonna  and  child,  comprising  rep- 
resentations of  various  lands  and  times. 
In  order  to  soften  the  possible  severity  of 
criticism,  that  the  attempt  is  presumptuous 
in  view  of  the  profusion  of  pictures  which 
the  inspiration  of  the  theme  has  produced, 
let  it  be  understood  that  this  treatment  is 
limited  in  scope;  the  aim  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  pictures,  originals  or  not- 
able copies,  owned  cniefly  in  California. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  to  compare  or 
classify,  by  order  of  superiority  or  inferi- 
oriey,  the  artists  named,  nor  is  it  the  intent 
to   deal   with   the   historical   causes   of  the 


evolution  of  Christian  art;  yet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  definiteness,  it  may  be  well  at  the 
outset  to  recall  to  mind  the  tendency  which, 
in  early  mediaval  times,  intruded  earthly 
Madonnas  and  saints  between  the  worshiper 
and  the  spiritual  Deity,  satisfying  its  devo- 
tional feelings  only  by  visible  images  even 
of  these,  culminated  in  the  dominance  of 
the  theme  of  the  Nativity  and  its  kindred 
manifestations  as  a  subject  of  art  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  each  school  of  artists — 
Florentine,  Umbrian,  Flemish  and  Ger- 
man— developing  each  a  different  ideal; 
yes,  each  artist  elaborating  in  the  Madonna 
a  type  of  ideal  peculiar  to  the  artist  who 
painted  it,  but  all  alike  proclaiming  that 
the  church  at  large  had  opened  her  heart  to 
the  humanity  of  religion  and  had  begun  to 


"Madonna  and  Child."  by  Fra  Angelico,  1387-1455 
Copy  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Herrick,  Oakland. 
Photograph  by  George  Darnin. 
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draw  near  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  Ah, 
that  was  a  great  day  when,  after  eight  cen- 
turies of  Madonnas  painted  by  prescribed 
rule,  a  shepherd  lad  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Giotto  by  name,  tore  up  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  painted — "the  Madonna,  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Christ — yes,  by  all  means, 
if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  but  essen- 
tially— Mamma,  Papa  and  the  Baby,"  says 
Ruskin.     And  yet  quite  divine  in  the  pain- 


ning  with  Italy  first  of  all,  Italy,  the  land 
where  painters,  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
earlier  Italian  poets,  abandoned  the  tradi- 
tions of  Byzantine  art,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  and  sought  to  express  nobly  the 
knowledge,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  me- 
diaeval Europe.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  elements  of  art  were  directed  by  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,    and    sympathy    with    her    external 


"  Holy  Family,"  by  Murillo,  in  the  Walpole  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  in  St.  Petersburg.    Copy  owned  by  Mrs, 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst.    Photograph  by  Mr.  O.  V.  Lange. 


ter's    thought   were    these    sweet    incidents 
of  human  nature. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  also  that  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was 
a  lapse  into  neglect  of  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion in  sacred  art,  except  in  Spain,  where 
Murillo  once  more  touched  the  theme,  not 
only  with  a  hand  guided  by  the  faith  and 
love  of  the  earliest  artists,  but  with  a  hand 
of  incomparably  greater  skill.  So,  along 
the  thread  of  historic  sequence  shall  be 
strung  the  beads  of  our  rosary  of  artists, 
whose  creations  are  here  presented,  begin- 


manifestations  found  such  expression  as  the 
general  use  for  the  first  time  of  the  title 
La  Madonna,  the  multiplication  of  churches 
and  pictures  in  her  honor,  and  the  introduc- 
tion by  the  Dominicans  of  the  rosary. 

The  first  bead  upon  our  rosary  bears  the 
name  of  Fra  A/igelico  (1387-1455)  who,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister,  among  the  Do- 
minican Drethren  of  Saint  Mark,  remained 
true  to  the  traditions  and  mode  of  expres- 
sion of  the  middle  ages,  yet  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  his  nature  found  a  fresh  interpre- 
tation.   Critics  vie  with  each  other  in  poetic 


Famous   Madonnas  in   California. 
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imagery  when  speaking  of  him;  Lubke  calls 
him  "the  late  blooming  flower  of  an  almost 
bygone  time,  amid  the  pulsations  of  a  new 
life,"  and  Symonds  writes  thus:  "That 
heaven-reflecting  lakelet,  self-encompassed, 
and  secluded,  called  Angelico." 

The  picture  here  given  is  of  a  reproduc- 
tion by  Raffaelo  Duonajupi,  an  Italian  art- 


money  for  himself,  but  handed  over  his  earn- 
ings to  the  religious  community  of  Saint 
Mark's.  With  all  his  technical  incomplete- 
ness, he  has  never  been  excelled  in  depicting 
in  the  faces  of  saints  and  Madonnas  the  deep 
emotions  which  stir  deeply  religious  na- 
tures. This  face  before  us  is  the  imper- 
sonation of  a  delicate  intensity  of  earnest- 


Botticelli's  "Annunciation,"  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  by  Fachinetti,  Padre,  Florence. 
Pennoyer  of  Berkeley. 


Copy  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  A. 


ist  of  the  present  century.  He  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  manner  of  drawing  in  crayon 
pursued  by  him  and  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  succeeded  in  copying  with  rare  fidel- 
ity the  work  of  Fra  Angelico. 

We  are  told  that  this  mystic  monk  of 
Fiesole  often  painted,  while  on  his  knees 
in  tears,  with  an  exquisite  execution,  which 
in  him  was  an  act  of  faithful  piety  even 
when  bestowed  upon  his  miniatures  and  his 
manuscript  work,  for  which  he  refused  all 


ness,  beauty  and  dignity,  marked  by  repose 
and  serenity,  not  wholly  free  from  tender 
wonder  at  the  holy  child,  a  bit  of  heaven 
on  her  stainless  breast.  The  entire  treat- 
ment reveals  the  purity  and  reverence  of 
spirit  of  "II  Beato,"  the  Blessed  One,  as  his 
fellow-monks  surnamed  him.  Although  the 
reproduction  preserves  the  delicate  model- 
ing and  the  impressive  harmony,  it  can  give 
no  idea  of  the  imperishable  freshness  and 
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beauty  of  tints  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  orig- 
inal. 

This  exquisite  copy  is  owned  by  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Herrick  of  Oakland,  under  whose  loving 
direction,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  beautiful 
exhibit  was  given,  last  year,  of  Madonna 
pictures,  comprising  a  number  of  valuable 
canvases,  etchings  and  photographs. 


netti  Padre,  an  artist  of  Florence. 

With  Botticelli  we  come  into  the  second 
generation  of  Florentine  painters,  those 
who  brought  a  new  liberty  of  treatment  into 
the  field  of  Christian  art,  together  with  a 
new  conception  of  humanity.  They  did  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  details  of  classical 
architecture,  and  portraits  of  living  citizens 


"Madonna  and  Child."    Andrea  Del  Sai to,  Florentine  School.    Crocker  Art  Gallery.    Photograph  by  A.  K. 
Varney,  Sacramento. 


The  second  picture  is  from  a  copy  of  "The 
Annunciation"  by  Botticelli  (1447-1510).  The 
original  hangs  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  between 
the  "Madonna  of  the  Magnificat"  and  the 
"Madonna  of  the  Pomegranate,"  in  the 
place  of  honor,  the  center  of  the  main  wall 
of  the  room  called  the  "Hall  of  the  Ancient 
Masters."  The  copy  was  painted  for  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Pennoyer  of  Berkeley,  by  Luigi  Fachi- 


of  Florence;  they  filled  the  background  with 
glimpses  of  fair  Italian  landscapes,  trees, 
ferry-boats,  blue  sky,  rivers  and  mountains, 
which  draw  the  eye  far  into  the  distance  and 
seem  to  bring,  as  in  this  picture  of  Botti- 
celli's, the  tender,  mystical  event  of  the 
Annunciation  into  the  midst  of  everyday 
life. 

It    was    realism,    often    exquisitely    fresh 
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and  youthful,  sometimes  impetuous  and  en- 
ergetic, sometimes  merely  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental (in  Botticelli  it  was  fanciful,  as 
for  instance,  the  branch  of  ulies  emblematic 


beauty's  sake;  every  accessory  meant  some- 
thing. 

The  elegance  of  the  Mary  in  the  picture 
before   us   is   that   of  a   genuine   Florentine 


of  the  purity  of  the  Virgin;    however,  they      lady;      she   receives     the   message     of  the 


"Madonna  and  Child."    Luini,  Bernardino,  Milanese  School.     Crocker  Art  Gallery. 


are  also  the  device  of  Florence),  but  still 
it  was  realism,  in  the  sense  of  using  nature 
directly,  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
Tecord  and  to  make  other  people  see  ex- 
actly what  they  saw.  Nothing  was  done 
for  effect,     nothing  was     done  merely     for 


winged  spirit  with  all  dignity.  And  the 
angel-messenger  fresh  from  Paradise,  with 
the  dew  yet  wet  on  the  lilies,  with  the  rush 
of  the  whirlwind  yet  upon  his  garments,  is 
a  human  creature,  winged,  radiant,  yet  grave 
and   serious  withal.     The  richly  sculptured 


Adoration  by  the   Kings,"    Albr.  cht  Durer,  1471-1528.   University   of   California,   Owner.    Photograph  by  O-. 
V.  Lange. 
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reading-stand  recalls  the  story  according 
to  Saint  Bernard,  who  says  that  Mary  was 
studying  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
and  as  she  recited  the  verse,  "Behold  a  Vir- 
gin shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,"  she 
thought  within  her  heart,  in  her  great  humil- 


with  proud  dignity,  with  noble  grace  and 
tender  humility,  surrender  is  made — "Be  it 
unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

The  next  two  illustrations  are  from  paint- 
ings purchased  in  Europe  by  the  late  Judge 
B.  B.  Crocker,  and  are  to   be  found  in  the 


Carlo  Dolci  Madonna,"  in  the  Corsini  Gallery,  Rome.    Copy  owned  by  Mrs.  Judge  Davis  of  Marysville,  Cal. 
Photograph  by  G,  H.  Stokes,  Marysville. 


ity,  "How  blessed  the  woman  of  whom  these 
words  are  written!" — when,  in  the  same  in- 
stant, the  wondrous  vision  burst  upon  her 
and  the  holy  prophecy  was  realized  in  her- 
self. Mary's  attitude  is  reluctant,  not  glad; 
her  nature  is  too  deep  to  accept  without 
looking    beyond    with    inward      vision;    yet 


Crocker  Art  Gallery,  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Sacramento.  They  are  unaccompanied 
by  any  proofs,  but  are  listed  in  the  catalogue 
as  originals;  a  recent  letter  from  the  curator 
of  the  gallery  says:  "The  pictures  have 
been  seen  by  many  critics  and  pronounced 
originals."     The  paintings  in  question  bear 
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the  names  of  contemporary  artists,  the  one, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531)  of  the  Floren- 
tine school;  the  other  of  the  Milanese  school 
in  the  person  of  Bernardino  Luini,  who  was 
at  his  best  about  1530. 

That  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  a  half  length 
figure  of  the  Madonna.  Her  head  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  left  as  she  gazes  upon  her 
new-born  son,  who  is  endowed  with  all  the 
graces  of  infancy.  St.  Joseph's  head  ap- 
pears over  her  shoulder,  contemplating 
mother  and  child,  and  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture, two  cherubs  look  upon  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  There  is  rather  more  worldly 
grace  and  loveliness  than  a  high  ideal  con- 
ception about  this  young  mother;  it  gives 
the  impression  of  smiling  and  abundant  joy 
— the  joy  of  living.  We  are  told  that  An- 
drea del  Sarto  was  a  colorist  whose  equal 
had  never  before  been  seen;  of  his  delicate 
flesh-tints,  his  incomparable  blending  of 
colors,  his  golden  chiaroscuro,  the  transpar- 
ent clearness  of  his  deepest  shadows;  and 
in  addition  to  this  his  entirely  original  and 
perfect  style  of  modeling  by  which  he  gained 
the  title  of  "The  Faultless  Painter."  But 
what  he  lacked  was  precisely  the  most  pre- 
cious gift — inspiration,  depth  of  emotion, 
energy  of  thought;  his  works  were  "faulty 
in  their  faultlessness."  One  is  involuntarily 
reminded  here  of  Robert  Browning's  doc- 
trine concerning  art,  and  tne  exposition  of 
his  thought  in  the  poem  wherein  he  makes 
Andrea  del  Sarto  say: 

"I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 

uream,  strive     to  do,  and     agonize  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing. 

Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  them- 
selves, I  know, 

Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to 
me. 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp, 

Or,  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Browning  would  say  the  true  glory  of  art 
is  that  in  its  creation  there  arise  desires 
and  aspirations  never  to  be  satisfied  on 
earth,  but  generating  new  desires  and  new 
aspirations,  by  which  the  spirit  of  man 
mounts  to  God  himself. 

The  other  picture  from  the  Crocker  Gal- 
lery represents  a  Madonna  of  pure  maid- 
enly grace,  her  right  arm  supporting  an  in- 
fant, the  embodiment  of  naive  and  artless 


grace.  The  coloring  is  bright  and  warm,  a 
crimson  robe  and  dark  blue  drapery  being 
drawn  over  the  head  of  the  Madonna. 
Her  expression  is  exquisitely  pure  and  calm; 
there  is  consciousness  of  her  son's  great- 
ness, which  is  accepted  seriously,  yet  with 
holy  gladness. 

Ruskin  in  his  Oxford  lecture  on  sculpture 
says  of  Luini:  "He  alone  of  mediaeval  art- 
ists could  combine  beauty  with  saintliness." 
Luini  was  the  noblest  disciple  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  the  touch  of  intellectual  beauty 
in  this  picture,  if  it  indeed  be  the«  work  of 
"dear  little  Bernard,"  as  his  master  loved 
to  call  him,  could  only  have  been  learned 
from  that  great  master  himself. 

Turning  to  the  countries  of  the  North, 
whose  painters  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 
brought  tribute  to  their  work  to  this  theme 
with  honest  intent,  simple  devotion  and  in- 
tensity of  sentiment,  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  name  of  the  master  of  all  those  northern 
artists,  Albrecht  Durer.  The  next  illustra- 
tion is  of  a  picture  of  moderate  size,  painted 
on  wood,  which  hangs  in  the  Baron  Art  Gal- 
lery of  the  University  of  California,  and  is 
catalogued  thus:  "Adoration  by  the  Kings." 
(?)  Albrecht  Durer.  (1471-1528.)  The  in- 
terrogation mark,  however,  did  not  accom- 
pany the  title  of  this  picture  in  the  bequest 
of  over  fifty  paintings,  of  greater  or  less 
merit,  which  form  the  Pioche  Collection,  a 
gift  to  the  University  in  1872  by  the  will  of 
Mr.  F.  L.  A.  Pioche,  who  was  a  picturesque 
figure  in  the  early  business  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. No  history  concerning  these  pictures 
or  their  purchase  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
University,  but  the  treatment,  the  coloring, 
the  theme,  and  the  age  of  this  "Adoration" 
bespeak  the  work  of  an  old  master,  using  the 
term  broadly,  of  the  Madonna  art  of  the 
North. 

It  is  brave  with  vivid  reds  and  the  rich, 

deep  blues  found  in  those  pictures   signed 

simply  "A  German,"    or    "A  Nuremgerger," 

that  are  now  believed  to  be  the  early  work 

f  Durer. 

There  is  the  spirit  of  Durer  in  the  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  gained  him  the  title, 
"The  Chancer  of  Painting;"  in  its  "unflinch- 
ing realism"  in  which  terms  Diirer's  method 
is  described  by  Comyns  Carr;  in  its  land- 
scapes were  reproductions  of  many  a  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  spot  in  Franconia  to-day. 
"There  is  the  spirit  of  Durer  in  the  dignified 
aspect  of  Joseph,  in  the  strongly  marked. 


"  The  Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillo,  Louvre.    Copy  by  Cammatty.    Owned  by  University  of    California. 
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characteristic  features  of  the  wise  men,  and 
in  the  round,  maidenly  face  of  the  typical 
German  ideal  taken  from  the  painter's  own 
•environment. 

"Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole 
In  which  our  highest  painters  place 
Some  living  woman's  simple  face," 
sings  Rossetti,  and  a  more  recent  poet, 
"Beneath   his   brush  his   own  loved   people 

grew. 
Their  rivers  and  their  mountains,  saints  and 
lords, 
******* 

And  the  young  Saviour,  throned  at  Mary's 

breast, 
Was  but  some  little  child  whom  he  loved 
best." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  striking  re- 
semblance in  the  composition  of  this  picture 
to  the  one  by  Jan  Mabuse,  (1499-1562),  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Carlisle,  and  which  "is 
perhaps  the  most  pcfect  of  its  kina,"  says 
Mrs.  Jameson,  who  describes  it  as  follows: 
"The  Virgin,  seated,  in  a  plain  dark-blue 
mantle,  with  the  German  physiogamy,  but 
large-browed,  and  with  a  very  serious,  sweet 
■expression,  holds  the  child.  The  eldest  of 
the  Kings,  as  usual,  offers  a  vase  of  gold,  out 
of  which  Christ  has  taken  a  piece,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  name  of  the  King, 
Jasper,  is  inscribed  on  the  vase;  a  younger 
King  behind  holds  a  cup.  The  black  Ethiop- 
ian King,  Balthasar,  is  conspicuous  on  the 
left;  he  stands,  crowned  and  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  drapery,  and,  as  u  more  fully  to 
mark  the  equality  of  the  races — at  least  in 
spiritual  privileges — his  train  is  borne  by  a 
white  page.  An  exquisite  landscape  is  seen 
through  the  arch  behind,  and  the  shepherds 
are  approaching  in  the  middle  distance." 

A  group  of  Italian  artists  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  is  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  several  pictues  owned  by  Mrs.  Jane  Stan- 
ford. At  present  they  are  in  the  art  gallery 
of  her  San  Francisco  home,  though  she  con- 
templates their  removal  in  time  to  the  fire- 
proof picture  gallery  in  the  Museum  at  Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs.  Stanford  has  furnished  the  following 
data  concerning  these  paintings: 

"In  my  collection  of  paintings  is  an  orig- 
inal 'Madonna' — Del  Fiori  di  Gaudenzio  Fer- 
rari (1484-1549),  and  an  original  'Madonna 
and  Child'  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  of 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (1423-1509);  also  an 
original  Madonna  by  Carlo  Dolce  (1616- 
1686).  This  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  fa- 
mous Madonna  del  Dito,  or  'Thumb  Madon- 
na,' painted  on  copper,  and  to  be  found  in 


the  Ufizi  Gallery,  and  considered  by  artists 
to  be  a  masterpiece." 

The  story  of  her  purchase  of  the  collection 
which  contained  the  roregoing  Mrs.  Stanford 
gives  as  follows: 

"It  was  a  happy  circumstance  which  led 
me  to  spend  the  winter  or  1880  in  Rome, 
^.^ere  was  to  be  sold  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment a  rare  collection  of  paintings  which 
had  been  in  the  art  gallery  of  a  noted  old 
Italian  family.  The  last  of  the  family — a 
son — had  passed  away  from  earth-life  the 
year  before,  young,  talented,  influential,  but 
his  life  was  shortened  by  consumption.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Italy  when  the  last 
member  of  a  family  dies  the  government 
takes  possession  of  all  of  the  famous  pic- 
tures, and  after  selecting  such  as  it  desires 
to  retain,  sells  the  remainder.  In  this  in- 
stance, having  made  its  selection,  the  rest 
were  offered  for  sale;  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  well-known  American  general 
who  was  spending  the  winter  there,  I  was 
enabled  to  secure  the  collection." 
Jeremy  Taylor  as  interpretative  of  the 
thoughts  of  this  Mary  while  pondering  in  her 
heart  the  destinies  of  her  child,  said:  "She 
blesses  Him,  she  worships  Him,  she  thanks 
Him  that  He  would  be  born  of  her." 

Carlo  Dolce  is  significant  to  mark  the 
general  distinction  between  the  Madonnas 
of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Compare  the  Madonnas  of  Carlo 
Dolce  with  those  of  Raphael;  the  expression 
of  the  former  is  more  on  the  surface — the 
motherly  tenderness  is  exhibited  by  the  out- 
ward action.  With  Raphael,  it  lies  in  the 
nobility  and  character  which  Is  made  ap- 
parent by  dignity  of  pose  and  expression. 
Thus,  his  Madonnas  are  more  permanent. 
This  is  what  T.  W.  Higginson  has  in  mind 
when  he  asks:  "vYhat  are  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas but  the  shadow  of  a  mother's  love 
fixed  in  permanent  outline?"  And  that  is 
true  of  many  of  the  hundred  Madonnas  given 
us  by  this  most  loved  of  all  the  painters  of 
-_ie  world — Raphael — name  beautiful  of 
sound  and  suggestive  of  loveliness.    But  the 

Owing  to  Mrs.  Stanford's  aosence,  no  pho- 
tographs of  her  valuable  pictures  could  be 
obtained. 

The  fine  illustration  of  a  European  copy 
of  a  Carlo  Dolce  Madonna  and  child  is  of  the 
famous  one  by  him  in  the  Corsini  gallery, 
Rome.  The  copy  belongs  to  Mrs.  Judge  Da- 
vis of  Marysville.  No  phase  of  motherhood 
is  more  fraught  with  sentiment  than  the 
watchful  care  which  guards  the  child  while 
he  sleeps;  nor  is  infancy  more  appealing 
than  in  peaceful  innocent  slumber,  as  in  this 


Famous   Madonnas  in   California. 
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Corsini  picture,  an  exquisite  nursery  scene, 
whose  popularity,  it  has  been  suggested,  de- 
pends more,  perhaps,  upon  the  babe  than 
upon  the  mother.  Under  the  picture  let  us 
write  the  quaintly  sweet  phraseology  of 
the  last  picture  painted  wholly  by  Raphael's 
hand,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  transfiguration  of  a  loving 
and  consecrated  motherhood;  united  to  her 
child  in  thought  and  purpose,   sharing  the 


for  me — which  was  considered  a  rare  privi- 
lege." 

The  copy  in  Sacramento,  given  to  Bishop 
Manogue  for  the  Cathedral,  is  said  to  have 
cost  more  than  the  original  did,  when  bought 
oy  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  the  monks  at 
Piacenza  for  forty  thousand  dollars. 

This  copy,  by  Sturm,  has  a  wonderful, 
luminous  effect,  as  one  comes  upon  it  in  the 
Stanford  Museum.    He  seems  to  have  trans- 


"  Adoration  of  the  Magi."     Presented  thirty  years  ago  by   Bishop  Aleraany   of  San  Francisco  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Oak1  and. 


secret  of  his  divine  mission,  she,  the  Christ- 
bearer,  carries  him  forth  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  In  the  Museum  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  also  in  the  Cathedral  at  Sac- 
ramento, hangs  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Sistine 
Madonna,  so  well  known  in  the  Dresden 
gallery. 

"While  in  Dresden  in  1880,'"  writes  Mrs. 
Stanford,  "I  applied  to  our  Minister  to  Ger- 
many for  permission  to  copy  this  famous 
picture  in  full  size,  and  the  court  painter, 
L.   Sturm,  was   allowed   to   copy  it   exactly 


mittei  the  idea  of  the  great  Raphael  as  it 
has  been  often  interpreted  by  art  critics, 
that  the  Virgin  and  child  have  a  vision  of 
the  "Time  River  swollen  to  overflowing," 
to  use  Goethe's  description  of  that  portent- 
ous age;  also,  they  see  all  the  meaning  of 
the  Christ-thought  as  history  shall  unfold  it; 
hence,  while  gazing  out  of  the  picture,  they 
become  thoughtful,  and  see  inwardly.  All 
the  great  Purpose  lies  before  their  vision: 
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bo  hath  God  loved  the  world  He  sent  Christ 

to  it; 
Yea,  He  hath  loved  it  with  an  everlasting 
love. 

There  are  several  fine  European  copies  of 
others  of  Raphale's  Madonnas  owned  on  this 
western  slope;  among  them  "The  Madonna 
of  the  Choir,"  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  and 
one  also  by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  who  also  has 
"The  Madonna  of  the  Candalabra." 

Mrs.  Mills'  very  fine  copy  of  a  Madonna 
by  Paolo  Veronese  (1528-x588),  expresses 
the  gorgeousness  and  the  sumptuousness  of 
Venice  in  all  its  glory  of  festivity,  and  extra- 
ordinary wealth  and  pomp  of  intense  color. 
It  is  a  queen  of  earth  that  Veronese  paints 
for  a  Madonna,  with  bejeweled  hair,  gorgeous 
costume  of  Oriental  fabrics,  hints  and 
gleams  of  material  splendor.  It  is  art  for 
art's  sake,  and  like  the  crest  of  the  wave  at 
its  height,  it  gleams  in  that  transparent 
splendor  that  precedes  the  fall. 

And  here,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  close  of  the  chain  of  historic 
sequence  fails  us,  unless,  indeed,  we  may 
De  able  to  forge  some  links  of  evidence  on 
which  to  place  tne  next  name  of  our  bead- 
roll. 

The  next  illustration  is  of  a  small,  dark, 
cracked  painting,  presented  by  Archbishop 
Alemany,  over  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Oakland,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  an  original  Euro- 
pean work.  It  would  seem  to  belong  to 
Northern  lands  by  the  realistic  mode  of 
representation,  the  richness  and  depth  of 
color,  such  as  many  Flemish  pictures  ex- 
hibit, and  by  the  composition,  which  shows 
a  close  adherence  to  the  legends  of  the  four- 
teenth century  with  respect  to  the  "three 
kings  of  Cologne."  According  to  these  tra- 
ditions, Caspar  is  always  represented  as  an 
aged  man  with  white  beard;  his  offering  is 
always  gold.  The  second  king  should  be  a 
man  of  middle  age,  bearing  a  gift  of  frank- 
incense; the  third,  a  Moor  or  negro  to  ex- 
press the  king  of  Nubia  or  Ethiopia,  and  pos- 
sibly to  indicate  that  salvation  is  for  all 
lands  and  all  peoples.  The  difference  in 
complexion  is  more  frequently  found  in  the 
German  school  of  painting  than  in  the 
Italian.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
painting  attributed  to  Dvirer  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

The  "Adoration"  in  the  Convent  has  been 
seen  by  many  artists,  who  have  agreed  in 
pronouncing  it  the  work  of  a  master;    es- 


pecially Mr.  Joseph  D.  Strong,  so  well 
known  in  San  Francisco  before  his  death, 
as  a  painter  of  pastel  portraits,  who,  time 
and  time  again  enthusiastically  declared  his 
belief  that  the  picture  was  from  Ruben's 
studio,  probably  the  work  of  some  one  of  his 
pupils,  for  it  is  known  that  some  three  thou- 
sand works  were  wnolly  or  partially  painted 
by  his  pupils  after  the  designs  of  Rubens. 
Mr.  Strong  based  his  belief  upon  certain 
technicalities  of  the  style,  treatment  and 
color  exhibited  by  this  canvas,  and  was 
wont  to  add:  "Possibly  the  master  made 
some  strokes  himself  in  this  picture — pos- 
sibly he  painted  in  those  children" — and  in- 
deed those  fresh,  naive  representations  of 
child-life  are  not  unlike  those  in  the  famous 
"Group  of  Loves,"  by  Rubens,  hanging  in 
the  Berlin  gallery. 

Studying  the  picture  closely,  one  queries 
whether  it  is  all  by  chance  that  it  should 
present  every  point  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing characterization  of  Rubens  by  Mrs. 
Jameson.  After  speaking  of  the  number  of 
rairitings  from  his  hand  to  be  found  in  Mad- 
rid, in  Brussels,  in  Antwerp,  all  bearing  the 
title,  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  of  brilliant, 
sumptuous  character,  full  of  force,  bold  in 
action,  and  expressive  of  genuine  feeling, 
she  says: 

Rubens  lavished  upon  this  subject  his  er- 
mine and  crimson  draperies,  his  vases  and 
ewers  and  censers  of  flaming  gold; — here 
poured  over  his  canvas  the  wealth  of  Or- 
muz  and  of  Ind.  Of  fifteen  pictures  of  this 
subject,  the  finest  undoubtedly  is  that  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery,  another,  also  very  fine, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. In  both  these,  the  Virgin,  contrary 
to  all  former  precedent,  is  not  seated,  but 
standing,  as  she  hoids  up  her  Child  for  wor- 
ship. Afterwards  we  find  the  same  position 
of  the  Virgin  in  pictures  by  Vandyck  and 
other  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Rubens  (1577-1640),  a  century  later  than 
Durer,  is  accused  of  coarseness  even  when 
he  "comes  into  the  stable  at  Bethlehem." 
But  if  this  little  painting  be  even  a  copy  of 
his  work,  his  pagan  brush  has  here  touched 
the  theme  with  facile  lightness  and  deft- 
ness; the  most  important  phase  of.  the 
crowded  canvas,  which  contains  fifteen  well- 
defined  figures  besides  the  Child,  is  the  un- 
ity of  the  whole  produced  by  the  handling 
of  the  light  which  reveals  the  features  and 
gestures  of  all  present;  the  light  emanates 
chiefly  from  the  Babe  (as  in  Correggio's 
"Holy  Night"),  thus  showing  at  once  the 
cause  of  the  interest  exhibited  by  all  pres- 


Madonna  and  Child,"  by  A.  Seifert,  Munich.    Original  painting  owned'by"Miss' Mangels,  San  Francisco. 
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ent,  and  manifesting  the  divine  character  of 
the  newly-arrived  soul. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  the 
decadence  of  old  ideals  in  art,  and  methods 
entirely  new.  Yet  there  was  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  old  spirit  of  fervor  in  a  form  pe- 
culiar to  his  time  and  land,  and  whose  Ma- 
donnas strive  to  reach  the  ideal  of  the 
Christ-bearer.  Bartholomeo  Esteban  Murillo 
(1617-1682)  was  the  last  of  the  great,  re- 
ligious painters.  At  the  time  he  lived,  Spain 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  world.  He  painted 
the  people  with  whose  characteristics  he  was 
acquainted  in  their  everyday  aspect,  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  spirtual  world  of  his  own 
creation  by  his  great  poetic  and  creative 
genius. 

Miss  Tolman  of  Seminary  Park  has  a  small 
Madonna  picture,  size  sis  by  eight  inches, 
painted  on  copper;  it  was  bought  years  age 
m  Paris  by  an  importer  of  pictures  in  Bos- 
ton, who  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  it. 
It  is  an  exquisite  rendition  of  the  theme  of 
exultant  maternity  with  tender,  protecting 
love.  The  Child,  rosy  of  flesh,  round  of 
limb,  with  little  hands  clasped  on  his  bosom, 
one  foot  steadying  itself  on  the  mother's 
wrist,  charms  us  into  loving  him.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  Madonna  pictures,  the  lower 
part  of  the  infant's  face  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  mother's.  The  intensely  human  and 
sympathetic  character  of  the  figures  ap- 
peal most  strongly  to  our  faith  through  sen- 
timent. The  coloring  is  Murillo's  own — 
the  reddish  dress,  the  blue  mantle,  and 
the  filmy  drapery  over  the  brow  that  he  so 
often  affected. 

Our  frontispiece  is  from  a  photograph  of 
a  copy  owned  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  of 
a  "Holy  Family,"  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, "The  Repose  in  Egypt,"  one  of  the  most 
admirable  examples  of  Murillo  in  the  whole 
world,  according  to  some  critics.  The  orig- 
inal is  in  the  Walpole  Gallery  of  the  Hermit- 
age, once  Catherine's  pavilion,  now  the  home 
of  a  world-famous  collection  of  pictures  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  Mrs.  Hearst  gained 
the  royal  permission  to  have  it  copied  for 
her.  According  to  the  early  traditions  con- 
cerning the  setting  of  a  Riposo,  the  Madonna 
is  seated  beneath  a  sycamore  tree,  and  is 
attended  by  children-angels,  who  figuratively 
express  the  cause  of  the  Flight,  and  whose 
simplicity  heightens,  by  contrast,  the  help- 
less, shining  Babe.  How  natural,  how  in- 
fantile, yet  how  serenely  divine  is  the  Child 


over  whom  the  serious-faced  mother  bends 
in  adoration.  The  traveler's  flask  and  bag 
tell  the  story  of  the  journey,  as  also  the  still 
burdened  ass  that  Joseph  holds  by  the  bridle. 
The  light  has  been  finely  thrown  upon  the 
sleeping  child,  and  the  rich  deep  browns 
and  reds,  relieved  by  blues  and  whites,  bring 
the  composition  into  agreeable  harmony.  It 
is  warm,  rich,  full  01  a  soft  mellow  charm, 
satisfying  the  eye  with  its  depth  of  light 
and  color,  of  which,  perforce,  a  photograph 
can  be  but  cold  shadow,  and  suggestive  of 
its  wonderful  effect. 

The  University  of  California  possesses, 
by  gift  from  the  late  H.  D.  Bacon,  a  fine 
copy  by  Cammatty  of  Murillo's  La  Concep- 
cion. 

The  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  a  trophy  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  and  was  brought  to  Paris 
by  Marshal  Soult  and  sold  by  him  in  1852 
to  the  French  government. 

Murillo  painted  twenty-five  pictures  of  this 
subject,  no  two  exactly  alike,  and  this  most 
familiar  one  is,  perhaps,  his  greatest  at- 
tempt to  glorify  the  idea  that  Mary  the 
Mother  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  her  di- 
vine son. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
an  article  in  ScriDner's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, 1900,  in  which  occurs  a  description 
accompanied  by  an  illustration,  of  an  "As- 
sumption" by  Murillo.  This  is  an  original, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  It  was  sent  to  the 
chapter  there  by  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  money  contributed  by 
the  Mexican  monks  to  help  Spain  resist  the 
Napoleonic  invasion. 

During  Maximilian's  brief  sway  in  Mexico 
it  barely  escaped  the  fate  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  wished  to 
place  it  beside  the  other  masterpiece  of 
Murillo  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  remarkably  like 
that  famous  picture,  though  it  represents 
the  final  act  and  consummation  of  the  Vir- 
gin's visible  and  earthly  life.  But  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  eminent  critics  that, 
in  all  pictures  dealing  with  the  themes  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  or  the  Assump- 
tion, painted  since  the  papal  decree  of  1615 
concerning  these  dogmas,  care  must  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  them,  the  dif- 
ference being  one  of  sentiment  only.  The 
apotheosis  of  the  Virgin  unde  rthe  title  of 
"The  Assumption"  being  the  visible  expres- 
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siou  of  a  dogma  of  faith  universally  re- 
ceived at  that  time,  namely,  the  deification 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit.  And  it  is  just  this  difference  that 
the  recently-discovered  picture  in  its  retire- 
ment at  Guadalajara  exhibits,  and  which 
must  have  inspired  the  great  praise  of  it 
in  the  magazine  article  referred  to  above. 

There  is  a  very  fine  Madonna  picture  in 
San  Francisco,  the  work  of  a  present-day 
painter,  Albert  Seifert,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  He  was  born 
in  1850,  and  has  already  gained  much  fame 
in  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  and  other  art 
centres.  Among  the  types  of  Madonnas 
used  to  produce  the  celebrated  Kitchell 
"Composite  Madonna"  was  one  by  Seifert. 
The  original  painting,  of  which  a  reproduc- 
tion is  here  presented,  belongs  to  Miss  Man- 
gels of  San  Francisco.  The  color  scheme, 
of  grey-blue  mantle,  old-rose  dress,  brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes  of  the  mother,  is  beau- 
tiful; the  flesh  is  smoothly  and  evenly 
painted;  the  hair  of  the  child  is  golden- 
brown,  and  those  wonder-eyes  are  of  heav- 
en's own  blue.  Though  it  does  not  portray 
the   deified   womanhood,   nor  the   incarnate 


Divinity  of  the  early  religious  painters,  the 
picture  is  full  of  qualities  that  are  felt 
rather  than  seen;  it  breathes  that  reverence 
for  womanhood  so  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
manic mind;  it  portrays  in  its  deepest  sig- 
nificance the  relation  of  the  painter  and  his 
subject,  his  insigbt  into  the  problem  of  life, 
and  his  search  after  truth.  And  the  heart  of 
the  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  painter's 
own  words  in  a  recent  letter  concerning  his 
intent:  "die  Mutterliche  Liebe  zum  Kinde 
auszudriicken,  welche  nicht  gang  frei  ist 
von  Ahung,  voller  Sarge  fur  die  zukunft." 
Ah,  yes,  "mother-love  not  wholly  free  from 
anxiety  for  the  future."  Every  woman  with 
a  tit  of  baby  innocence  in  her  arms  under- 
stands the  shadow  on  this  mother's  brow, 
as  she  holds  this  magnificent  man-child,  who 
is  fit  to  be  called  later  to  become  a  serene 
and  noble  leader  of  men. 

In  all  these  varied  representations  of  the 
Israelite  maiden  who  found  favor  with  God, 
and  bore  tenderly  and  secretly  beneath  her 
reart  a  human  life  consecrated  to  human- 
ity's high  service,  holds  in  it  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  Day — the  glad  tidings  of  the  con- 
ception of  God  in  humanity. 


A  Long  Cast  to  a  Shaded  Pool,  Upper  Sacramento  River. 
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tT  IS  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal 
k    with  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the 

"'  middle  classes  in  California  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  observer  in  the 
streets,  since  it  is  from  such  a  view  that  ar- 
chitecture in  its  constant  effect  upon  the 
human  mind  becomes  a  real  power  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  unconscious  inculcation  of  good 
of  bad  ideas  of  form  and  color.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  in  confining  its 
limits  to  a  consideration  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  only,  that 
such  constructions  by  the  wealthy  are  im- 
peccable; (heaven  forbid  a  suspicion  of 
such  a  thought!)  but  rather  that  this  choice 
of  limit  is  made  on  account  of  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  the  f  rmer  class  of  build- 
ings over  those  of  the  latter  with  the  con- 
sequent force  of  the  example.  Nor  must  it 
be  thought  that  because  so  little  is  found 
worthy  of  praise  in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  majority  of  such  structures 
that  there  is  not  much  which  is  good  in  their 
plans  and  general  arrangements  for  con- 
venience and  comfort.  In  fact  the  Ameri- 
can rather  leads  in  this  particular  over  his 
European  fellow,  but,  considered  aesthetic- 
ally from  an  exterior  view,  we  have  quite  a 
different  story. 

While  traveling  in  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope— whether  in  village,  city  or  town — one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  quiet 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the  small  trades- 
man, or  even  of  the  medium  rich.  Whether 
his  wanderings  lead  him  over  the  downs  of 
England,  the  dykes  and  canals  of  Holland, 
the  rolling  plains  of  France,  the  rugged  val- 


leys of  the  Alps  or  the  slopes  of  the  Ap- 
pennines,  it  is  the  same  story  of  a  directness 
of  purpose  in  the  use  of  the  simple  and 
natural  materials  at  band,  with  but  little 
apparent  conscious  striving  for  efiect. 

In  England  and  Holland  the  walls  are  of 
a  common  brick  made  from  the  nearest  bank 
of  clay  and  roofed  with  a  simple  thatch  or 
slate.  In  France  tney  are  chiefly  of  a  warm 
grey  limestone  taken  from  the  immense 
deposits  of  this  material  which  underlie 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  with  a  roof- 
ing of  small  slate  or  flat  earth  tiles.  In  the 
Alps,  when  other  than  the  distinct  chalet 
type  is  followed,  their  walls  are  piles  of 
huge  blocks  of  basalt  or  granite  quarried 
from  the  nearest  stream  or  cliff  while  broad 
slabs  of  slate,  cut  hexagonal-wise,  do  ser- 
vice for  the  roofs.  Up  and  down  Italy  the 
prevailing  wall  is  of  the  common  travertine, 
or  of  a  simple  brick  with  a  coating  of  white 
plaster,  while  the  roofs  glory  in  being 
formed  of  rich  red  tiles  of  baked  clay. 

Everywhere  one  is  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  needs  of  habitation  have 
been  satisfied  in  a  simple  and  natural  man- 
ner that  is  at  once  interesting  and  har- 
monious. In  other  words,  Nature  and  Man 
seem  to  be  on  a  peace  footing.  She  in  her 
might  seems  to  have  said  to  Man  in  his  lit- 
tleness: "I  will  furnish  the  materials  and 
you  the  craft  upon  the  condition  that  your 
creations  do  not  jar  with  what  remains 
of  my  handiwork."  And  it  must  be  added 
that  Man  in  those  regions  seems  generally 
to  have  accepted  and  kept  the  compact. 

Whether  this  usually  harmonius  result  has 
been  brought  about  in  those  countries  by  a 
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superior  artistic  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
people  through  long  association  with  good 
examples  of  architectuure,  or  whether  they 
create  interesting  and  harmonious  dwell- 
ings in  spite  of  themselves,  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  say,  yet  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
clearly  a  mixture  of  both. 

Through  many  centuries  in  Europe,  Man 
in  constructing  his  dwelling  house  and 
other  humble  types  of  building  has  always 
had  a  good  example  of  an  architectural 
finality  near  at  hand  to  which  he  could  turn 
for  inspiration  as  to  forms  and  effects  of 
materials;  while  likewise  through  many 
centuries  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  use 
the  refractory  brick  and  stone  for  general 
exterior  purposes  rather  than  the  more 
easily  wrought  wood.  Thus,  from  the  first 
condition,  his  ideas  for  the  forms  in  his 
dwelling  or  other  humble  structure  would 
naturally  be  somewhat  logical  and  good; 
while  from  the  second  condition  he  has  been 
forced  by  the  quality  of  his  materials  to  a 
certain  degree  of  simplicity,  since  he  is  by 
nature  a  practical  animal  and  not  over  fond 
of  work,  and  if  his  inherent  barbaric  love 
for  the  bizarre  and  picturesque  must  be 
achieved  by  long  and  expensive  labors  in 
materials  like  brick  and  stone,  he  will  quite 
willingly  suppress  it.  But  here  in  America 
and  chiefly  California  the  very  opposite 
conditions  have  existed  from  the  first.     We 


find  our  civilized  Man  arriving  upon  the 
continent  keenly  alive  and  intelligent  and 
leady  to  turn  everything  to  account  but 
with  little  time  for  thoughts  of  the  refined 
or  artistic.  Immense  forests  from  one  side 
of  the  continent  to  the  other  forced  wood 
upon  him  as  the  natural  building  material. 
His  inventive  genius  brought  forth  the 
steam  saw  and  the  plane  as  an  aid  to  the 
use  of  this  gift  of  nature;  and  thus,  with 
the  difficulty  of  shaping  his  material  dis- 
persed, did  the  last  natural  guard  between 
a  free  indulgence  of  his  inherent  barbaric 
desires  and  a  simple  execution  go  glimmer- 
ing away.  He  has  had,  until  recently,  no 
good  examples  of  architecture  near  at  hand 
as  a  guide  or  corrective  to  his  ideas  of  de- 
sign, with  the  result  that  he  has  loaded 
the  walls  and  roofs  of  his  dwellings  with 
forms  as  absurd  and  meaningless  as  those 
on  a  baker's  cake  or  a  milliner's  hat.  And 
to  add  to  the  misfortune  of  his  attempts  to 
create  something  really  interesting,  wood  is 
a  perishable  material;  and,  that  his  con- 
structions may  longer  exist  to  give  joy  to 
his  eyes  it  is  necessary  that  he  must  add 
paint  and  plenty  of  it.  This  last  is  usually 
the  breaking  straw  to  the  thin  thread  of 
reasonableness  or  simplicity  that  may  re- 
main, and  raises  what  may  be  but  a  some- 
what riotous  indulgence  in  meaningless 
forms  to  a  positive  and  noisome  affront. 


(Pig.   1)    The  Drearily   Characterless   Type. 
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(Fig.   2)    simple   and   Good. 

San  Francisco,  and  in  fact  the  most  of 
California,  is  particularly  unfortunate  in 
the  possession  in  a  multitude  of  construc- 
tions of  this  kind  among  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  and  middle  classes,  since  here  ex- 
ists the  redwood  tree  (the  most  generous 
provider  of  our  forests)  and  here  Man  came 
after  the  perfection  of  the  steam  saw  and 
the  plane,  and  here  during  many  years  he 
was  busiest  with  ail  thoughts  but  those  of 
art  and  refinement.  He  did  not  even  have 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  wood  of  any 
difficulty  of  workmanship  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Eastern  States,  where  he  was  forced 
through  many  years  by  the  lack  of  proper 
mechanical  appliances  to  simple  forms 
evolved  from  the  use  of  the  clapboard  and 
the  shingle. 

A  view  of  a  street  in  a  town  of  England  or 
France  where  dwell  the  middle  classes  or 
artisans  impresses  one  by  the  simple  dignity 


of  the  lines  and  the  natural  use  of  the  ma- 
terials in  nearly  ail  of  the  nouses;  while  a 
view  of  a  street  in  a  similar  district  of  San 
Francisco  is  liable  to  leave  one  of  any  sen- 
silibilities  with  a  feeling  that  the  theory 
of  a  continuous  harmony  in  line  and  color 
is  but  a  dream  and  impossible  of  realization. 
An  Italian  or  Swiss  village  or  town  seen 
from  a  distance  seems  to  nestle"  among  its 
surrounding  hills  with  a  unity  of  line  and 
color  that  makes  it  a  simulachre  of  nature's 
doings  rather  than  something  of  man's  cre- 
ation, whereas  the  average  Californian 
town  appears  from  a  distance  as  a  mean- 
ingless jumble  of  forms  and  colors  like  the 
disarranged  interior  of  a  kaledoscope.  A 
French     peasant's   cottage     or  a  burgher's 


3)   A   Standard   Misconception. 


(Fig.    4)    An    Instructive    Contrast. 

house  in  Holland  is  soothing  to  the  eyes  and 
will  tempt  the  artist  to  stop  for  a  sketch, 
but  the  usual  house  of  a  similar  type  in 
California  is  at  war  with  its  surrounding 
landscape  and  a  shock  to  the  atmosphere. 
To  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  wishes  for  some  particular  exam- 
ples of  the  above  generalizations  as  far  as 
this  vicinity  is  concerned,  a  suggestion 
would  be  for  him  to  go  to  the  Presidio  for 
a  general  view  of  the  Richmond  district 
and  then  to  descend  and  walk  its  streets. 
It  is  there  that  the  particular  type  of  houses 
which  we  have  under  consideration  exists 
in  all  its  newness  of  swaggering  presenta- 
tion and  vulgar  ugliness.  If  his  sense  of 
humor  be  keen  he  will  find  more  real  en- 
tertainment in  an  hour  than  during  a  whole 
evening  at  a  vaudeville  show.  He  will  see 
human  nature  reflecting  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
queer  and  vulgar  ways  just  because  it  can. 
He  will  see  the  mean-well-but-don't-know- 
how,  the  aggressive  and  the  timid  types. 
He  will  find  some  that  seem  to  express  a 
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(Fig.   6)   Three  fair  specimens. 


consciousness  of  being  strictly  the  thing 
with  an  air  of  haughty  disdain.  He  will 
find  the  prudish  and  the  coquettishly  lady- 
like house  side  by  side,  and  others  that  are 
just  plain  nothing  at  all.  In  short  he  will 
see  so  much  of  human  vanity  on  their 
painted  fronts  that  he  will  be  prone  to  won- 
der how  the  life  within  moves  along  as 
placidly  as  it  does  when  each  of  its  dwell- 
ings is  a  jar  to  its  neighbor.  Oases  in  this 
desert '  of  (charitably  speaking)  uninten- 
tional ugliness  are  few,  and  he  will  almost 
look  in  vain  for  a  house  that  tells  a  tale 
of  a  want  satisfied  simply  and  directly  with 
a  logical  use  of  the  materials  in  good  lines 
and  proportions. 

To  further  understand  these  statements 
let  us  analyze  a  few  of  the  averagely  bad 
examples  and  incidentally  compare  them 
with  some  that  can  be  found  which  follow 
the  right  principles,  and  if  not  masterpieces 
are  at  least  passably  good. 

In  the  four  houses  shown  in  Figure  1,  we 
find  examples  of  a  type  of  which  there  are 
not  only  miles  on  miles  in  San  Francisco, 
but  in  every  city  of  any  size  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  If  anything  more  drearily  character- 
less can  be  conceived  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find.  There  is  neither  logic  nor  good  taste 
in  their  lines  and  proportions;  and  there 
are  but  few  forms  in  the  glaring  and  hard 
cut  details  that  have  any  meaning  or  are 
appropriate  to  wooa.  The  three  to  the  right 
lave  been  deliberately  constructed  with 
false  fronts  so  that  their  sky  lines  in  no  way 
express  the  true  method  of  roofing.  This  in 
itself  is  a  solecism  and  an  offense  since  it 


is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  architecture 
that  every  design  shall  be  organic  and  ex- 
press in  a  simple  and  direct  way  the  man- 
ner of  construction.  The  arch  over  the 
balcony  of  one  of  the  two-story  houses  is  a 
needless  variation  of  form,  and  absurd  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  true  con- 
struction, as  the  arch  is  charateristic  of 
masonry  only,  and  has  no  reason  for  ex- 
istence in  wood.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
add  that  were  this  a  true  arch  and  perform- 
ing all  of  the  arch's  functions,  it  would 
stand  no  longer  than  would  a  snow  man 
under  a  summers'  sun,  since  there  is  no  but- 
tress to  the  right  to  resist  the  horizontal 
thrust  that  occurs  in  an  arch.  It  is  true  a 
certain  variety  exists  in  the  effect  of  these 
four  fronts,  but  it  is  a  senseless  variety  and 
one  in  which  there  is  no  unity.  How  much 
better  they  would  look  divested  of  all  of 
their  false  work  and  milled  ornament,  and 
depend    upon    the    simple    rustic    boarding 


(Fig.  7)  Very  good  but- 
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(Fig.  5)  A  Block  of 


with  well  proportioned  openings  and  a  logi- 
cal roofing  for  an  architectural  effect. 

Compared  with  the  houses  in  Figure  2  the 
fronts  in  Figure  1  make  a  sorry  showing. 
"While  not  particularly  good  or  interesting 
examples  of  what  is  possible  in  wooden 
houses  of  moderate  cost  the  three  shown  in 
Figure  2  are  at  least  well  grouped  and  use 
wood  logically  as  a  building  material.  The 
lines  are  simple  and  harmonious,  the  gen- 
eral masses  are  not  lost  beneath  a  riot  of 
detail  and  the  roois  are  frankly  expressed. 
On  a  cross  reference  to  figure  1  those  in 
Figure  2  are  discovered  to  have  a  variety  in 
unity  and  to  be  placidity  itself. 

The  house  in  Figure  3  has  been  selected 
because  it  is  rather  an  average  idea  for  the 
beautification  of  the  usual  plan  of  a  small 
house  on  a  twenty-five  foot  lot.  In  gen- 
eral appearance  it  might  be  termed  some- 
what inoffensive.  But  why  the  fantastic 
curved  piece  with  its  radiating  spindles 
over  the  porch?  "Why  the  meaningless  little 
columns  to  the  attic  window  which  we  know 
support  nothing  at  all,  and  why  so  much 
cheap  detail  on  the  frieze  and  in  the  gable's 
peak?  All  of  this  we  know  cost  the  owner 
dollars  while  it  has  not  even  added  cents 
to  the  effect.  Our  only  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  Man,  as  exemplified  in 
the  everyday  American  citizen,  wishes  an 
exceedingly  active  quality  in  his  architect- 
ure. He  wishes  all  parts  of  his  building  to 
be  on  the  move — to  be  doing  something, 
and  he  objects  to  the  dignified  plain  surface 
and  simple  opening. 


In  Figure  4  we  have  for  our  purposes  the 
fortuitous  but  very  happy  contrast  of  a  par- 
ticularly bad  example  contrasted  with  one 
particularly  good.  The  house  to  the  left  in 
this  picture  is  comparable  with  and  has  all 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  one  in  Figure  3. 

The  one  to  the  right,  though,  simple  as  it 
is,  tells  quite  a  different  story.  Here  we 
see  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  the  material.  There  are 
no  forms  used  but  what  have  meaning  and 
they  are  all  combined  in  simple  and  har- 
monious lines  and  proportions.  The  pro- 
jecting canopies  over  the  windows  are  for 
the  purposes  of  protection,  as  is  the  gabled 
canopy  over  the  entrance,  but  they  have 
been  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
the  elevation  while  subserving  their  utili- 
tarian functions.  The  windows  are  well 
placed  and  the  fence  is  an  interesting  one 
in  the  same  material  as  the  walls  of  the 
building.  The  effect  of  this  dwelling  is  de- 
cidedly simple  and  homelike  while  the  one 
to  the  left  is  harsh,  aggressive  and  uninvit- 
ing. 

"With  due  regard  for  care  in  the  use  of  the 
superlative  degree,  and  deploring  the  ne- 
cessity of  chronicling  such  a  fact;  yet,  it  can 
be  confidently  asserted  that  in  Figure  5  we 
have  one  of  the  ugliest  rows  of  houses  that 
can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  as  weird  an 
aggregation  of  grotesque  forms  as  the  most 
motley  line-up  of  the  Chinese  soldiery. 
Each  one  of  its  fifteen  fronts  is  towered 
and  minareted,  arched  and  twisted  into 
such  shapes  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
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(Fig.   5%)  horrible   examples. 


that  of  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  unreason. 
Paradoxical  as  may  seem  the  statement, 
yet  the  only  thread  of  sanity  running 
through  this  whole  effort  is  the  conscious 
avoidance  of  all  logical  design.  Where  the 
designer  could  have  arrived  at  a  result  by 
simple  and  direct  means  he  deliberately 
chose  lound-about  and  absurd  ones.  All  of 
the  aggressively  uninteresting  forms  that 
have  grown  from  the  conditions  previously 
stated  to  be  the  cause  of  a  bad  style  in  the 
usual  house  of  America,  seem  to  be  com- 
bined here  in  one  general  effort  to  surpass 
themselves.  Yet,  all  of  this  might  be  some- 
what overlooked,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  whole  row  was  designed  by  one 
man,  who  seems  to  have  taken  himself  se- 
riously and  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
singular  though  unenviable  distinction  he 
has  attained.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  houses  have  found  pur- 
chasers, which  makes  the  people  a  party  to 
the  designer's  shortcomings  by  accepting 
such  creations,  undoubtedly  promises  badly 
for  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  average  dwelling  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities. 

However,  the  past  five  years  have  seen 
some  improvement  ,and  there  are  many  iso- 
lated cases  of  interesting  groups  and  indi- 
vidual examples.  Take  for  instance  those 
shown  in  Figure  6.  These  are  not  what 
would  be  called  strictly  good  types  of  urban 
dwellings,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
simple  and  logical  and  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  one 
in  Figure  7  has  a  well  defined  mass  and  is 


designed  witb  considerable  grace.  It  could 
be  called  good  were  it  not  for  a  few  badly 
placed  windows  and  the  weak  details.  In 
Figure  8  we  have  a  very  interesting  house, 
even  if  not  of  a  strictly  urban  type.  The 
masses  are  all  logical  and  the  details  are 
strong  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
wood  as  a  constructive  material.  The  color 
effect  is  simple  and  natural  and  undisturb- 
ing. 

Yet,  with  all  the  signs  of  improvement 
that  have  been  going  on  during  recent  years, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  average  dwellings 
of  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  in  Cali- 


(Fig.   8)   An  acceptable  creation. 
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fornia  are  bad,  unmitigatedly  so.  We  have 
discovered  the  chief  causes  of  this  state 
of  affairs  to  be  (1)  the  existence  of  Man 
upon  the  continent  for  so  many  years  with- 
out tbe  corrective  influence  of  good  archi- 
tectural examples;  (2)  his  finding  of  im- 
mense forests  ready  at  hand  and  easily  con- 
vertible to  the  needs  of  habitation;  and, 
(3)  his  natural  love  for,  and  indulgence  in 
the  bizarre  and  picturesque  in  building, 
when  unrestrained  by  refractory  materials 
or  education.  Our  natural  question  after 
realizing  these  facts  is:  What  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  architectural  qualities  of 
our  dwellings,  and  the  habit  of  mind  to- 
ward  all   things     architectural   that     have 


grown  from  the  long  existence  of  such  con- 
ditions? This  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer in  a  few  words,  yet  it  may  be  sug- 
gested to  the  architect,  builder  and  owner, 
by  way  of  amelioration  and  gradual  improve- 
ment, that  simplicity  and  reasonableness 
in  mass,  line  and  color  should  pervade  all 
architectural  creations.  Avoid  all  cheap 
ornament  and  meaningless  detail  while  re- 
membering that  "good  arcitecture  rests  on 
a  basis  of  logic;  it  calls  for  straight  think- 
ing applied  to  materials  and  carried  on  in 
materials,"  and  that  a  mere  cottage  simply 
and  reasonably  designed  has  more  art  about 
it  than  a  palace  covered  with  frills  and 
gewgaws  . 


NAPOLEON     AND     THE    EAGLE. 

BY   KATHARINE   H.    BROWN. 


¥E,  the  Hilarii,  as  Mrs.  Hillary's 
boarders  like  to  call  themselves, 
re  much  given  to  nicknames.  This 
imiable  practice  keeps  the  social 
ice  well  cracked,  and  helps  to  supply  the 
small  change  of  conversation  through  a  dull 
dinner.  True,  some  of  these  gratuitous 
honors  are  more  apt  than  kindly;  but  let 
him  who  hath  peccadillos  hie  himself  to  an 
hotel.  Boarding  house  life  is  a  Purgatorio 
for  those  who  are  constructed  on  the  obtuse- 
angled  plan. 

Things  went  rather  slow  with  the  Hilarii 
this  fall,  until  Miss  Priscilla  Leonard  came, 
accompanied  by  her  aunt.  The  day  after 
her  arrival  Miss  Priscilla  was  unanimously 
rechristened  Priscilla  the  Peach,  which  is 
perhaps,  the  most  accurate  description  that 
could  be  given  of  her.  Public  opinion  crys- 
tallized more  slowly  with  respect  to  the 
Aunt.  She  was  known  variously  among  the 
profane  as  The  Frost,  the  Piledriver,  and 
The  Primordia,  for  some  weeks;  then  Mr. 
E.  Guy  Terry  became  a  member  of  the 
Hilarious  Family,  and  the  Aunt  sealed  her 
own  warrant  by  her  amazing  affability  to- 
wards him.  The  rest  of  us  were  merely 
"those  boarders,"  in  her  eyes.  Henceforth 
she  was  known  as  the  Eagle,  while  Mr.  E. 


Guy  Terry  was  as  solemnly  yclept  Napoleon. 
Mr.  E.  Guy  Terry  was  blond  and  dimpled, 
with  wide  blue  eyes,  a  stunning  English  ac- 
cent except  when  he  forgot,  and  a  self-con- 
fidence broad  as  his  shoulders,  and  deep  as 
his  voice.  As  young  John  Townsend  used 
to  say,  it  was  a  1900  model,  nickel  platea  and 
ball-bearing.  He  was  one  of  the  Boston 
Terrys,  so  he  promptly  informed  us,  and  he 
was  just  back  from  a  summer  at  the  Expo- 
sition, where  he  had  held  a  responsible  po- 
sition under  the  Commissioner.  He  had  re- 
signed, however,  in  order  to  accept  a  con- 
sulate in  South  America,  or  else  a  State 
Department  desk  in  Washington;  he  had  not 
yet  made  a  final  decision.  During  his  so- 
journs in  Europe  and  Bar  Harbor,  he  had 
met  most  of  the  nobility  and  all  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy, it  seemed;  and  he  and  the  Eagle 
discussed  heraldry  and  heiresses  from  morn- 
ing oatmeal  to  evening  claret.  The  Eagle 
possessed  social  aspirations  of  her  own; 
she  was  a  tall,  severe  old  lady,  with  an  Au- 
gustan profile,  an  uncommonly  good  figure 
and  the  graces  of  an  arrogant  cow;  but 
she  had  a  little  money,  some  excellent  con- 
nections, and  a  charming  niece ;  so  Napoleon 
proved  his  title  clear,  even  in  his  opening 
tactics. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  Priscilla  was 
just  a  little  green;  but  that's  a  fault  -which 
time  readily  corrects  in  peaches.  Napoleon 
dazzled  her;  his  handsome  face,  his  air  of 
unfathomable  knowledge,  his  obvious  admi- 
ration, were  all  intoxicating.  Even  his  trick 
of  plastering  one  fair  lock  over  his  temple, 
in  becoming  imitation  of  the  great  original, 
captivated  her  with  its  audacious  vanity. 
She  had  been  very  gracious  to  young  John 
Townsend  before  Napoleon's  arrival;  but 
the  conquering  hero  usurped  his  place  in 
short  order;  and  I  noticed,  with  secret  dis- 
tress, that  young  John  was  eating  about  one- 
third  as  much  breakfast  as  usual,  and  yet 
a  smaller  fraction  of  his  customary  dinner. 
I  am  getting  to  be  such  a  chicken-heated 
old  fellow  that  I  sympathize  nowadays 
where  it  would  be  more  au  fait  to  smile. 

Young  John  furnished  an  agreeable  foil 
for  Napoleon.  He  was  tall  and  dark  and 
silent,  as  absorbed  in  his  newspaper  work 
as  was  Napoleon  in  his  social  play,  pos- 
sessed of  no  aristocratic  acquaintances, 
and  no  inclination  to  fabricate  any.  He  was 
as  tactful  as  a  wooden  Indian;  he  stared  at 
the  Eagle  with  a  lack-luster  eye  when  she 
prattled  of  Governor  This  or  Baroness  That; 
he  seldom  cuddled  her  Angora;  and  he  never 
included  her  in  his  invitations  to  the 
Peach.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  perched 
on   the   enemy's   standard? 

I  met  John  in  the  hall  one  evening,  just 
as  the  Eagle  and  tne  Peach  started  for  the 
opera,  under  Napoleon's  escort.  The  Eagle 
had  smiled  at  me  on  the  stairs;  that  was  a 
doubtful  blessing,  I'll  admit;  but  Priscilla 
had  torn  a  handful  of  violets  from  the  mass 
she  carried,  and  had  tucked  them  into  my 
buttonhole,  so  I  was  feeling  quite  gay  and 
festive.  I  think  young  John  could  have 
tossed  me  over  the  bannister  with  pleasure 
when  he  saw  those  violets. 

"I'm  old  enough  to  be  i±er  grandfather, 
you  know,"  I  said,  soothingly. 

"I  reckon  I  know  that.  And  I  only  wish 
I  was,  too,"  he  groaned.  Young  John's  bump 
o^  finesse  is  a  chasm. 

"No,  you  don't,  now.  The  other  chap  is 
a  pup,  anyway." 

"And  I'm  another,  and  a  slinky  cur  at  that. 
Can't  brace  up  and  take  my  own  part  to 
save  my  neck." 

"You  need  to  look  to  the  lady,"   said  I. 
"She  may  have  lost  some  of  the  charms  she 


held  in  my  boyhood,  but  none  of  us  like  to 
be  reminded  of  that." 

"I  can't  bear  that  woman." 

"That's  evident  enough.  You'd  do  well 
to  butter  up  a  little.  Invite  her  for  a 
drive" — 

"I'd  rather  take  a  phonograph  and  a  Peer- 
age." 

"You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  entertain 
them  after  Napoleon  has  carried  off  the 
Peach,"  said  I. 

Young  John  hurtled  back  into  his  room 
and  slammed  the  door.  The  next  morning 
he  electrified  us  all  by  inviting  the  Eagle 
and  the  Peach  to  spend  an  afternoon  at 
Arlington.  The  Eagle  looked  up  at  him 
and  broke  into  a  maddening  titter.  Men 
have  been  shot  for  less. 

"I'm  so  surprised!"  she  snuffled  through 
her  beak.  "You  really  want  me  to  go,  Mr. 
Townsend?  Well,  I  grieve  to  disappoint 
you,  but  we  drive  there  to-morrow  with  Mr. 
Terry.  He  has  promised  to  take  us  to  Fort 
Myer  besides,  to  meet  some  lovely  friends 
of  his.  But  it  was  wonderfully  thoughtful  of 
you." 

Young  John  turned  imperial  purple.  Na- 
poleon smiled  into  his  plate.  The  Peach 
picked  up  her  coffee  cup,  then  sat  it  down 
again.  A  queer  twinkle  came  into  her  dark 
eyes,  which  kept  me  guessing  for  the  next 
fortnight.  And  then  the  denouement — but 
this  is  no  way  to  tell  a  story. 

Napoleon  marched  from  victory  on  to  vic- 
tory. He  had  captured  the  outlying  posts 
by  force  of  craft  and  red  lights;  he  now 
proposed  to  cut  off  all  channels  of  retreat 
before  he  should  commence  the  siege.  This 
he  accomplished  by  one  or  two  deft  maneu- 
vers on  Wall  Street,  Ly  which  certain  funds 
belonging  to  the  Eagle  were  re-invested  in 
much  more  profitable  shape.  The  old  bird 
was  jubilant.  Incidentally,  you  may  per- 
ceive, this  deft  stratagem  put  her  under 
considerable    obligations    to    the    strategist. 

A  day  or  so  later,  while  the  echoes  of  her 
joy  still  lingered  on  the  palpitating  air,  I 
met  young  John  downtown  and  walked 
home  with  him.  I  dare  say  it  is  absurd  of 
me  to  be  so  interested  in  the  affairs  of  oth- 
ers; but  when  we  old  fellows  are  put  on 
the  shelf,  we  like  to  peep  over  the  edge 
now  and  then.  He  was  bluer,  or  to  be  ac- 
curate, blacker,  than  ever. 

"See  that  youngster,"  said  I,  after  a  long 
ilence.    A  small  girl  stood  a-tiptoe  beside  a 
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towering  chrysanthemum,  struggling  to 
reach  the  topmost  flower.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  prettier  blossoms  within  reach;  but 
she  stretched  and  clawed  with  all  her  might 
for  the  bloom  just  beyond.  "Can't  you  stay 
up  there,  too?" 

He  did  not  see  the  point.  "Might  as  well 
clutch  for  a  star  and  be  done  with  it,"  he 
grunted. 

"You're  younger  than  I  dreamed,"  said 
I.  "Make  yourself  inaccessible;  get  distance 
to  lend  you  some" — 

"Oh,  come  off!  I  can't  joke  about  this 
matter.  He  has  the  whole  thing,  and  I 
might  as  well  go  crawl  into  the  Potomac 
and  be  done  with  it.  I  have  a  decent  salary 
and  a  decent  set  of  relatives,  and  fair  pros- 
pects! he's  going  to  have  twice  as  much 
money" — 

"When  he  earns  it,"  I  interpolated. 

— "And  ten  times  my  social  chances.  That's 
what  she  wants,  and  I  can't  give  it  to  her. 
And  I  shan't  push  in  again,  thank  you.  I 
don't  make  a  happy  door-mat." 

After  which  he  stayed  in  his  shell  like  an 
austere  young  oyster.  Occasionally  the 
snell  palpitated  a  trifle,  at  a  word  or  glance 
from  the  Peach,  but  his  terse  answers  afford- 
ed few  pegs  for  conversation  to  hang  on. 

I  was  out  of  patience  with  the  Peach  those 
days.  Talk  of  your  feminine  intuition!  I 
could  have  boxed  her  pretty  ears  when  I 
saw  her  smile  through  her  lashes  at  that 
shallow  cad,  Napoleon,  while  he  blew  trum- 
pet toots  on  his  horn,  or  when  she  exclaimed 
in  winsome  wonder  over  some  one  of  the 
thrilling  adventures  which  he  loved  to  nar- 
rate, a  la  Othello.  The  Eagle  smiled  and 
smiled  again,  a  contented  gargoyle.  But 
what  can  you  expect  of  a  woman  of  sixty, 
who  wears  French  heels? 

Napoleon  opened  the  heavy  bombardment 
with  a  gorgeous  invitation  to  the  fancy  ball 
at  the  German  Embassy.  It  was  the  Eagle's 
first  stay  in  Washington,  and  she  knew  no 
celebrities,  save  by  hearsay;  her  delight 
was  boundless  over  this  open  sesame  to  of- 
ficial society.  Priscilla  showed  a  flash  of 
good  sense  by  a  vigorous  protest.  She  did 
not  wish  to  be  received  as  a  guest,  in  a 
private  house  where  she  knew  no  one;  but 
Napoleon's  fluent  explanations  of  local  eti- 
quette, joined  to  the  demands  of  the  Eagle, 
wrenched   out  an  unwilling  acceptance. 

The  night  of  the  ball,  I  was  smoking 
downstairs,    when    Napoleon    arrived.      He 


was  radiant  in  purple  velvet,  with  his  im- 
perial lock  plastered  firmly  over  his  brow, 
and  his  handsome  legs  cased  in  the  tightest 
of  white  hose.  I  spent  an  entertaining  half 
hour  with  him,  while  i.3  recounted  five  hair- 
breadth escapes,  three  of  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though in  different  latitudes.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  describe  his  meeting  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  aboard  the  Valkyrie, 
when  I  excused  myself  and  went  upstairs. 

My  rooms  are  on  the  fourth  floor,  just  over 
the  suite  occupied  by  the  Eagle  and  her 
niece.  In  an  English  basement  house,  the 
man  on  the  top  step  can  observe  his  fellow 
beings  as  though  through  a  mine  shaft.  I'll 
confess  I  felt  a  wee  stab  of  envy  towards 
the  gay  blade  waiting  below,  as  I  watched 
a  slender  white  figure  float  down  the  stair- 
way and  pause  on  the  parlor  landing.  Qn 
the  floor  just  below  me,  I  could  see  young 
John's  curly  head  bend  over  the  rail;  and 
I  knew  that  the  same  arrow  had  struck 
far  deeper  for  him. 

The  white  figure  paused,  and  lifted  her 
face  as  she  snapped  on  the  tiny  mask.  I 
jumped;  so  did  young  John.  We  had  been 
gloating  o'er  the  Eagle,  not  her  niece;  and 
I  dare  say  he  felt  as  silly  as  I  did,  when  he 
saw  his  mistake.  Just  then,  Napoleon  ap- 
peared, a  spot  of  color  in  the  dim  hall  be- 
low; and  the  possibilities  of  the  situation 
dawned  on  me  when  I  heard  a  rustle  of  silk, 
and  caught  Priscilla's  voice  from  just  be- 
neath my  feet:  "How  do  you  like  my  gown, 
Mr.  Townsend?" 

I  found  myself  breathing  hard  and  clutch- 
ing at  the  bannister.  I  haven't  experienced 
such  agitation  since  I  was  eight  years  old, 
and  trying  to  watch  two  rings  of  a  circus  at 
the  same  time.  And  then,  then  rings  were 
on  a  level;  but  this  time  they  were  perpen- 
dicular.    Azimuth  circles,  as  it  were. 

The  Eagle  swept  on  down  the  last  stair- 
way, and  Napoleon  awaited  her  at  the  foot 
with  outstretched  hands.  The  lower  light 
was  very,  very  dim,  and  I  suppose  it  occur- 
red to  Napoleon  that  a  coup  now  might  save 
a  campaign  later.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
a  sudden  soft  cry,  and  then  white  robe  and 
purple  coat  blended  into  an  indistinguish- 
able blur;    and  then — 

Providence  must  have  held  me  by  the  coat- 
tails,  that  I  did  not  join  that  tender  group, 
head-first.  No  pen  could  do  justice  to  the 
Eagle's    screams.     The    other   two    dashed 
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wildly  to  the  ground  floor,  before  the  echo 
of  the  first  shriek  had  made  room  for  the 
next  one.  I  followed;  but  I  stayed  on  the 
second  floor.  A  gallery  seat  may  not  be 
stylish,  but  it's  safe. 

"What  did  happen  to  you?"  Priscilla 
caught  her  weeping  relative  in  her  arms. 
Napoleon  sat  in  a  heap  on  the  bottom  stair. 
"Aunty,  tell  me,  quick!" 

Aunty  checked  her  sobs  for  an  instant. 
"That — that  miscreant!"  her  voice  rose  in 

squeal,  "that  insolent  scamp  caught  me 
and  embraced  me — here!"  she  laid  a  trem- 
bling hand  on  her  affronted  virgin  cheek- 
bone. 

"Hang  the  et-cetera  luck!"  groaned  Na- 
poleon.    "I  never  meant  to!" 

"  'Never  meant  to ! '  "  The  gratutitous  in- 
sult added  volume  to  her  furious  tongue. 
"What  did  you  intend  to  do,  please?" 

"I — I  thought  you  were  Miss  Priscilla. 
Your  height  and  your  dress  took  me  in.  You 
aon't  suppose  I  wanted  to  kiss  you,  did  you?" 

"You  thought  it  was  Miss  Priscilla?" 

The  Peach's  voice  is  ever  low  and  soft; 
but  every  vibrant  syllable  went  home. 

"Oh,  thunder!"  groaned  the  vanquished 
wretch.  "Can't  you  women  understand?  I 
only  intended  to  show  you  how  fond  I  was  of 
you,  and  your  aunt  went  and  stuffed  her- 
self in" — 

"Very  fortunately  for  me,"  returned  Pris- 
cilla. "I  think  we  would  best  consider  this 
evening's  engagement  as  at  an  end.  Can  I 
help  you,  Aunt?" 

"No,"  snapped  the  Eagle.  She  gathered 
up  her  cloak,  and  turned  to  pour  a  final 
volley  upon  her  crushed  ally.  You  have  de- 
ceived me  grossly!  I  thought  you  were  a 
gentleman!  I  have  innocently  accepted 
your  invitations" — 

"Well,  you'll  never  get  any  more,"  ex- 
ploded the  turning  worm.  He  had  aban- 
doned his  last  position,  spiked  his  last  gun. 
An  instant  later  the  front  door  slammed,  and 


Napoleon  had  entered  upon  his  exile,  never 
to  return. 

I  flattened  myself  against  the  wall  and 
escaped  observation  as  the  Eagle,  still 
breathing  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
swirled  past  me  to  her  own  room.  Priscilla 
and  young  John  started  upstairs  also,  but 
paused  on  the  first  landing,  ten  feet  below 
me.  Realizing  that  it  was  a  perilous  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  disturb  them  by  trying  to 
get  away. 

\oung  John's  first  noble  impulse  was  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  wounded  foe. 
"Terry  didn'""  mean  to  annoy  you,  I  know, 
Miss  Priscilla,"  he  protested,  gently.  "He 
— you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him.  He 
thought" — 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  he  thought."  The 
Peach's  head  was  high  in  air.  "I  suppose 
you  were  in  his  confidence,  so  you  feel  you 
must  stand  up  for  him." 

"You  know  I  despise  him." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  for  him,  that's  all.  You 
needn't  trample   on   him,   now  he's   down." 

Priscilla  laughed  shortly.  "Quel  chevalier 
d'sympathiel" 

"He  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,  and  I  know 
he's  all  broken  up  about  it,"  protested  John, 
stubbornly.  Priscilla's  shoulders  gave  a  de- 
risive little  jerk.  "I  reckon  I  know  what 
he's  feeling  now.  I've  had  it  rubbed  in, 
these  last  few  weeks;  and  if  he's  suffering 
as  I  have" — 

"H'm-m-m.  Why  don't  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John?" 

"Priscilla!     You  don't  mean" — 

I  went  upstairs  to  my  fourth  floor.  There 
was  no  danger  of  my  disturbing  them  now 
by  going  away.  They  would  not  have  heard, 
had  I  danced  a  double  shuffle  on  every 
step,  as  I  could  have  done  with  a  very  good 
grace.  And  yet — there  are  times  when  even 
an  old  fellow  like  me  would  like  to  climb 
down  off  the  shelf,  instead  of  squinting  over 
cue  edge. 


AT     SUNSET. 


Worn  with  his  kingly  toil,  heroic  day- 
Seeks  rest  in  night  and  death — the  fate  of  all. 

The  evening  deftly  spins  across  his  way, 

Empurpled  gold,  to  be  his  funeral  pall.  A.  p. 


From  Sierra  Snowbank  to  Valhy  Orchard. 


SOUTHERR  ifil 


■tf"  T  was  late  in  June  when  our  small  pro- 
\  cession  filed  out  of  the  little  mountain 
X  town  of  Ockenden.  It  consisted  of 
Black,  White,  and  myself,  men,  and  Muilla, 
Pulchella  and  Bulbosa,  mules.  The  termi- 
nus ad  quo  was  Tehipite  Valley. 

The  road  leads  for  some  distance  along 
Pine  Ridge,  which  sheds  water  northward 
into  the  San  Joaquin  and  southward  into 
the  Kings  and  is  covered  with  a  magnificent 
forest  of  sugar  and  yellow  pines.  Only  once 
did  we  get  a  long  view,  when  we  looked 
down  the  canyon  of  Big  Creek  and  saw  it 
lose  itself  among  the  mountains  to  the 
south. 

Evening  saw  us  at  Dinkey  Creek  and 
next  morning  we  entered  the  Dinkey  Grove 
of  Big  Trees,  prepared  to  gaze  for  the  first 
time  on  the  giant  Sequoias.  The  first  sight 
was  disappointing,  for  we  expected  each 
one  to  be  a  grizzly  giant,  but  after  remain- 
ing over  night  in  their  company  their  size 
grew  upon  us  and  before  we  left  the  grove 
we  had  a  profound  reverence  for  those  co- 
lossal trunks  which  bore  their  lowest 
branches  over  the  heads  of  the  tallest  pines. 
Some  of  the  largest  trees  were  named  after 
eminent  scientists:  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Humboldt;  while  Old  Glory  waves  his  leafy 
emblem  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground  and  looks  scornfully  down  on  the 
sugar  pines  which,  in  other  company,  are 
wont  to  consider  themselves  the  elite  of  the 
forest;  and  well  they  may,  for  in  grace  and 
lovability  the  redwood  is  no  match  for  the 
sugar  pine,  a  tree  with  whicn  the  true  moun- 
taineer feels  a  sort  of  fellowship.  Let  me 
never  more  build  castles  in  Spain — rather 
cabins  in  the  Sierras,  where  I  may  have 
sugar  pines  to  mingle  with  and  trembling 
aspens  to  make  me  glad  with  their  beauty. 

When  we  had  our  fill  of  the  big  trees,  and 
the  big  tree  mosquitos  of  us,  we  retraced 
our  steps  to  Bear  Creek,  the  largest  tribu- 


tary of  Dinkey,  and  after  a  prolonged  search 
found  the  trail  which  leads  to  the  North 
and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Kings.  It  was  in- 
distinct in  many  places,  but  by  dint  of  close 
watching  and  study  of  our  map,  we  traced 
our  route  to  House  Meadow.  One  who  has 
never  seen  a  mountain  meadow  cannot  re- 
alize what  it  is,  and  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
Imagine  the  forest  suddenly  opening  out 
into  a  grassy  lot  all  ablaze  with  shooting- 
stars  and  yellow  composites;  a  purling 
stream  flowing  through;  and  a  tamarack 
pine  or  two  interspersed  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony. Then  go  to  the  Sierras  and  see  how 
far  your  conception  has  fallen  short  of  the 
reality. 

We  were  now  near  to  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Kings  River  and  as  we  were  the  first 
party  over  the  trail  for  many  months  we 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  finding  our  way. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  we  chose  the  wrong 
direction  and  brought  up  in  a  great  meadow 
from  which  we  could  find  no  trail  leading 
out,  though  we  made  a  complete  circuit. 
Taking  what  seemed  to  be  the  right  general 
direction,  we  set  out  to  find  the  North  Fork, 
trail  or  no  trail.  We  found  the  canyon 
within  an  hour  and  made  our  way  through 
a  perfect  cheveaux-de-frise  of  ceanothus, 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  where  we  found  an 
impassable  gorge  and  were  compelled  to 
climb  back  again — no  easy  feat,  as  three 
crestfallen  men  ana  as  many  disgusted 
mules  could  testify.  That  night  we  camped 
in  the  big  meadow,  too  tired  even  to  enjoy 
the  novelty  of  being  lost,  and  early  next 
morning  White  and  I  set  out,  determined  to 
find  the  path  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Hap- 
pily we  were  saved  for  so  dire  a  fate  by 
coming  upon  a  very  poor  apology  for  a  trail, 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Tracing  it  back 
several  miles,  we  found  it  to  be  the  one  we 
had  lost  the  day  before,  and  it  was  with 
great  rejoicing  that  we  resumed  our  way 
next  morning.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  we  fired  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  day 
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and    drank   the   health     of   Washington   in 
every  brook  we  crossed. 

From  the  northern  side  one  looks  up  the 
canyon  of  the  North  Fork  for  miles  and 
miles,  from  one  snow-capped  peak  to  an- 
other, and  he  is  cold  indeed  who  does  not 
feel  his  soul  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight 
of  such  grandeur.  The  descent  into  the 
canyon  is  steep  and  rocky  in  the  extreme 
but  there  is  an  easy  ford  when  the  bottom  is 
reached — the  only  practicable  crossing- 
in  miles.  Being  on  foot  and  having  no  de- 
sire to  wade  in  so  swift  a  stream,  we 
climbed  upon  the  packs,  much  to  the  dis- 


Between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  are 
•niles  of  pines  which  have  never  heard  the 

woodman's  axe.  What  is  the  Lindenstrasse 
Deside  such  an  avenue  as  this?  What  are  your 
Central  Parks  and  your  Jardines  des  Plantes 
beside  such  alpine  meadows  as  here  dot 
our  path?  Go  to!  ye  ultra-urbanites,  ye 
nore  than  purblind  race!  ye  know  not  what 
ye  miss! 

At  Collins  meadow  we  left  the  main  trail 
and  from  here  on  had  to  look  sharply  for 
blazes  and  monuments  (rocks  pilefl  to  indi- 
cate the  route)  in  order  to  find  our  way. 
The  path  was  made  by  Indians  years  ago 


Tehipite  Valley  from  the  Trail. 


pleasure  of  the  bearers  thereof.  Endur- 
ance has  a  limit  and  Muilla  felt  the  time 
had  come  when  patience  ceased  to  be  a  vir- 
tue. It  was  only  by  dint  of  much  expostu- 
lation, intensified  by  diligent  application  of 
the  rod,  that  she  was  induced  to  set  foot  in 
the  water;  and  then  each  successive  step 
involved  an  outlay  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  passenger  sufficient  to  have  carried  him 
fifty  feet  up  the  mountain-side.  Once  Mu- 
illa was  across,  the  rest  was  easy,  for  ihe 
other  mules  had  a  profound  regard  for  her 
example  and  never  refused  to  follow  her. 


and  led  to  the  happy  fishing  grounds  below. 
The  descent  to  the  Middle  Fork  does  not 
begin  until  we  are  fairly  upon  it  and  is 
then  very  steep.  In  two  miles  there  is  a  fall 
of  three  thousand  feet,  or  one  foot  in  each 
three  and  a  half.  The  first  view  of  the 
Tehipite  dome  was  also  enough  to  reward  us 
for  our  trip.  As  we  came  around  a  bend, 
there  it  was,  capping  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
— perfectly  symmetrical,  perfectly  beautiful. 
Then  down,  down,  fell  the  cliff,  steep  and 
sharp  as  if  cut  by  some  great  chisel;  and 
at  its   foot   flowed   the   tiny  river — a  mere 
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filament  it  seemed,  a  mighty  torrent  it  was. 
On  the  other  side  rose  walls  nearly  as  steep 
and  quite  as  high,  enclosing  a  little  valley 
deeper  than  wide  and  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Four  hours  of  alternate  traveling  and 
stopping  to  admire  the  view  brought  us 
to  the  bottom.  Following  the  obscure  trail, 
we  made  our  way  up  the  canyon,  through 
dense  thickets  and  over  burning  sand- 
plains  to  the  base  of  the  dome.  Then  up,  up, 
we  looked,  three  thousand  feet,  to  the  top. 
Great  pines  growing  in  crevices  half  way 
up  seemed  like  so  many  of  their  own  cones; 


the  south  side.  We  spent  several  days  in 
the  valley,  botanizing  and  fishing  for  trout 
at  the  foot  of  Silver  Spray  Falls,  the  most 
beautiful  waterfall  we  had  seen  for  many  a 
day.  Bear  and  deer  tracks  were  seen,  but 
never  a  bear  or  deer  enriched  our  larder. 
The  air  was  hot  and  sultry  and  the  vege- 
tation was  that  of  the  broiling  foothills, 
miles  below,  hence  very  different  from  that 
of  the  cool  cliffs,  a  few  thousand  feet 
above. 

It  was  decided  to  start  out  of  the  valley 
late  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heat.     Consequently,   at  four  o'clock  Black 


View  in  Tehipite  Valley. 


and  we,  at  the  bottom,  what  were  we? 

After  a  dinner  of  quail  and  trout,  we  re- 
turned to  the  oaks  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  and  made  a  permanent  camp  near  the 
roaring  stream,  which  we  could  hear  furi- 
ously pounding  the  hard  rocks  which  dared 
impede  its  progress.  The  moon  was  in  its 
last  quarter,  and  that  night  we  were  treat- 
ed to  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  Tehipite 
Dome  by  moonlight.  While  gazing  rap- 
turously upon  the  scene  we  were  elated  to 
discover  the  face  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  dome;  and  later  to  see 
that  Queen  Victoria  bore  him  company  on 


started  out  with  Pulchella,  expecting  White 
and  me  to  follow  with  Muilla  and  Bulbosa 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  ready.  This  was 
not  until  six  o'cIock,  but  we  thought  to 
travel  by  moonlight.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
On  general  principles,  Bulbosa  was  op- 
posed to  the  climbing  of  mountains,  but 
when  it  was  inevitable  she  insisted  on  do- 
ing so  at  a  breakneck  pace.  Pell-mell  she 
went  up  the  rough,  steep  path,  and  the  one 
who  led  her  was  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
avoid  being  trampled  upon;  so  that  before 
we  had  gone  a  mile  both  White  and  I  were 
exhausted.     Then  came  a  happy  idea;    we 
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would  tie  the  lead  rope  to  the  pack  and  drive 
her  before  us.  This  worked  nicely  until 
Bulbosa  discovered  that  she  was  not  held, 
when  she  plunged  suddenly  down  the  moun- 
tainside. Down  she  went,  unhindered  by  the 
brush,  until  the  pack  caught  between  two 
trees,  far  below,  and  she  was  brought  to  a 
standstill.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
her  chagrin  or  ours  was  the  greater  when 
we  arrived  breathless  on  the  scene,  but  it 
must  be  granted  that  she  bore  hers  the 
more  philosophically.  By  the  time  we  had 
adjusted  the  pack  and  regained  our  lost 
ground  it  was  too  dark  to  proceed,  the 
moonlight  proving  insufficient.     There  was 


the  meadow  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  where  we 
found  Black,  and  what  seemed  quite  as  im- 
portant, a  fine  stream  of  water. 

It  was  Saturday  night  when  we  reached 
Ockenden,  having  been  gone  three  weeks. 
Sunday  was  spent  in  devouring  the  news- 
papers and  sundry  delicacies  of  other  sorts, 
obtained  from  the  store. 

The  two  remaining  weeks  of  our  vacation 
were  to  be  spent  in  a  trip  to  Mt.  Goddard, 
and  as  the  time  was  short  we  decided  to 
ride.  On  Monday  we  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing an  additional  animal  in  the  shape  of  a 
bronco  of  uncertain  age  and  disposition, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out. 


Another  View  cf  Tehipite  Dome 


nothing  for  it  but  to  camp  on  the  trail, 
which  was  nowhere  wider  than  three  feet, 
and  as  soon  as  we  found  a  place  where  the 
slope  would  permit  we  unpacked.  As  we 
were  on  a  steep  sidehill  we  had  to  spread 
ourselves,  our  muies  and  our  other  posses- 
sions along  the  trail,  of  which  we  thus  oc- 
cupied about  fifty  linear  feet.  After  a  night 
in  which  thirst,  lizards,  ants,  and  sharp 
stones  conspired  to  make  us  uncomfortable, 
we  ate  a  little  ready  prepared  mush,  which 
was  sadly  deficient  in  moisture,  packed  the 
mules,  and  continued  our  mad  race  up  the 
mountain.     At  nine   o'clock  we   arrived   at 


Our  route  now  lay  along  a  ridge  which 
sheds  water  into  the  San  Joaquin  River 
and  the  country  through  which  we  passed 
was  in  many  respects  quite  different  from 
the  Kings  River  region.  This  first  appeared 
when  we  reached  Red  Mountain,  a  desolate 
pile  of  red  rock  fringed  here  and  there  with 
disconsolate-looking  pines  of  a  strictly  al- 
pine-species. But  at  its  base  lay  what 
seemed  the  most  Deautiful  lake  we  had  ever 
seen — smooth  as  glass;  clear  as  crystal; 
cold  as  ice;  lined  on  the  near  side  by  wil- 
lows, on  the  other  by  pines  and  firs.  In 
the    evening    we    made    camp    some    miles 


Silver   Spray    Falls. 


General  view  of  the  Mt.  Goddard  Region. 


Mt.  Goddard. 
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further  on  in  the  Short  Hair  Meadows,  so 
called  from  the  short  grass  with  which  they 
are  covered.  They  form  a  broad  plateau 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  several 
miles  in  extent,  broken  only  by  Black 
Mountain,  which  looms  up  incongruously 
in  tbe  midst.  Here  we  found  a  typical  al- 
pine vegetation:  cinquefoils,  alchemillas 
and  carices  galore,  but  little  that  pleased 
the  mules;  many  a  reproachful  glance  from 
Pulchella  and  eloquent  toss  of  the  head 
from  Muilla  told  that  the  inner  mule  was 
not  satisfied. 

Next  day,  after  traversing  several  miles 
more  of  plateau,  we  approached  the  canyon 
of  the  South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
the  descent  began  abruptly.  In  two  hours 
we  found  ourselves  in  what  was  without  ex- 
ception the  most  beautiful  valley  we  saw 
on  our  travels,  Blaney  Meadow,  and  we 
were  glad  we  were  living.  On  either  side 
the  mountains  rose  high  and  steep  and 
through  the  middle  flows  the  river,  here 
lined  with  grassy  meads,  there  with  forest 
primeval;  now  roaming  leisurely  through 
pleasant  pastures,  then  rushing  angrily 
'mongst  heaped-up  rocks.  Fording  the 
stream  in  a  quiet  place,  we  followed  up  the 
eastern  side  a  mile  or  more  and  camped 
near  the  hot  springs,  where  Nature's  bev- 
erage bubbles  forth  at  a  temperature  of 
perhaps  eighty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
We  decided  to  spend  several  days  in  the 
valley,  and  next  morning  we  moved  our 
camp  to  the  lower  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  we  had  discovered  two  bedsteads 
rudely  constructed  of  fir  boughs.  We  had 
not  unpacked  before  a  low  rumble  of  thun- 


der was  heard,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
shov/er  was  upon  us.  Down  it  came  and  we 
disposed  of  our  goods  under  a  rubber  blan- 
ket and  ourselves  under  the  bedsteads  with 
all  possible  celerity.  In  half  an  hour  the 
downpour  ceased,  but  it  was  succeeded  by 
an  exasperating  drizzle,  which  continued 
intermittently  for  three  days,  during  which 
time  we  led  anything  but  a  joyous  exist- 
ence. 

At  last  it  cleared  and  we  started  for  Mt. 
Goddard.  It  was  only  fifteen  miles  away, 
but  we  had  heard  hard  things  about  the 
trail.  This  follows  up  the  canyon  of  the 
South  Fork  and  presents  no  difficulties  for 
several  miles,  until  we  cross  the  first  tribu- 
tary, which  comes  rushing  down  from  the 
east.  Then  between  rocky  ledges  and  miry 
meadows  it  redeems  its  reputation,  though 
it  is  nowhere  impassable.  The  canyon  nar- 
rowed as  we  went  up  and  every  now  and 
then  we  had  to  ford  the  stream  as  we  were 
fairlj  crowded  across  by  the  steep  walls. 
All  semblance  of  a  trail  was  gone  by  this 
time,  as  nobody  except  an  occasional  miner 
goes  this  far.  The  river  now  flowed  in  a 
deep  gorge  below  us  and  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  until  we  camped  for  the  night  at 
an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet,  when  it 
was  a  mere  creek,  being  less  than  three 
miles  from  its  source.  We  had  been  on 
the  road  nearly  ten  hours  and  had  gone 
scarcely  twelve  miles,  so  rough  was  the 
route. 

We  kept  up  a  good  fire  all  night,  for  it 
was  cold,  and  it  was  only  the  prospect  of 
climbing  Mt.  Goddard  that  induced  us  to 
leave  our  warm  sleeping  bags  at  four 
o'clock. 


At  Blaney  Meado 
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Canon  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin. 


Ahead  of  us  was  a  snow  clad  ridge  which 
we  took  to  be  the  mountain,  but  in  a  few 
moments  we  saw  our  mistake,  as  the  real 
peak  loomed  up  on  our  left,  clearly  outrank- 
ing the  surrounding  mountains.  What  we 
had  seen  first  was  simply  a  portion  of  the 
impassable  Mt.  Goddard  Divide,  which  forms 
a  broad  amphitheater  about  the  mountain. 
An  hour's  travel  brought  us  to  the  shore 
of  a  pretty  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  peak, 
and  here  we  unpacked.  Leaving  our  mules 
to  enjoy  such  grass  as  they  could  find,  we 
set  out  in  high  spirits  to  climb  the  last 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  There  is  only  one 
practicable  route  to  the  summit  and  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  at  once. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  there  is 
a  long  tongue  of  snow,  and  in  or  alongside 
of  this  we  scrambled  for  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance, passing  thus  the  only  difficult  por- 
tion of  the  ascent.  When  we  reached  the 
main  ridge  we  ate  our  lunch  of  hardtack  and 
deviled  ham  and  soon  continued  our  climb 
over  the  loose  rock  of  which  the  peak  is 
composed,  arriving  at  the  summit  shortly 
after  noon. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  scene,  the  beauty 
of  it,  the  awful  grandeur  or  it?     On  every 


side  mountains,  mountains,  mountains,  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach;  snow  without  meas- 
ure;  lakes  without  number;    space  without 
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limit.  Far  off  to  the  northwest  we  could 
just  discern  the  mountains  about  Yosemite, 
Lyell  and  Ritter;  to  the  right,  and  nearer, 
was  Mt.  Humphreys'  jagged  peak,  and 
nearer  still  were  Huxley,  Spencer,  Darwin, 
Haeckel  and  Wallace,  fit  monuments  to  the 


who  had  ascended  the  peak  since  1879, 
when  it  was  first  climbed,  and  learned  that 
we  were  thirteen  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  camp 
and    eight   o'clock     when   we    spread      our 


Red  Mt.  Lake. 

great  evolutionists.  Directly  east  was  the 
lines  of  the  Palisades  and  far  to  the  south 
Gardner  and  Brewer  raised  their  heads 
among  others  nearly  as  high;  while  to  the 
west  lay  our  amphitheatre,  enclosed  by  the 
snow-capped    divide,    and    beyond    it    range 


sleeping  bags  in  a  fragrant  bed  of  shooting 
stars  by  the  shore  of  Goddard  Lake.  We 
had  accomplished  our  great  desire:  we  had 
been  to  the  Sierras,  we  had  walked  their 
valleys,  had  climbed  their  peaks.  To-mor- 
row we  must  leave  them  and  it  would  be 
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A  Pine  Tree  on  Mt.  Goddard  at  11,000ft. 
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after  range  of  lower  mountains,  gradually 
merging  into  the  great  scorched  plain  be- 
low. A  search  in  the  pile  of  rocks  which 
marks  the  summit  brought  to  light  the 
Sierra  Club  Register,  in  its  tight  tin  box. 
Here  we  read  the  names  of  the  fifteen  others 


with  sincere  regret.  Three  days  later,  as 
we  were  entering  Ockenden,  we  were  ac- 
costed by  a  mountaineer: 

"Hello,  boys!     Goin'  to  the  mountains,  or 
done  bin?"     "Done  bin,"  we  answered. 
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P  to  the  moment  of  writing  Germany 
has  sent  out  into  the  world  more  col- 
onists than  any  other  country  save 
Great  Britain.  The  notable  feature  of 
this  movement,  however,  is  that  the  German, 
as  a  colonist,  prefers  almost  any  flag  to  his 
own. 

This  is  not  because  the  German  does  not 
love  his  Emperor,  his  language,  his  customs 
and  the  thousand  little  dangers  that  con- 
stitute the  Fatherland.  It  is  not  wholly 
true  that  he  expatiates  himself  in  order  to 
escape  military  service,  for  that  service  is 
not  more  unpopular  than  most  other  per- 
sonal taxes.  But  the  German  loves  liberty, 
and  he  realizes  that,  in  colonies  at  least, 
liberty  is  essential  to  progress.  The  Ger- 
man government  stifles  colonial  enterprise 
by  a  multiplicity  of  official  limitations 
which  weigh  upon  the  pioneer  merchant  or 
planter  and  that  is  why  in  spite  of  more 
than  a  million  square  miles  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions the  children  of  the  German  Empire 
persist  in  founding  their  new  homes  not  in 
Kiao  Chow  or  Kameroons  but  in  Australia, 
Argentine,  Oregon,  Minnesota  and  Texas. 

In  1898  on  a  North  Lloyd  steamer  bound 
for  the  China  seas,  were  seventeen  German 
merchants.  Kiao  Chow  had  then  been  one 
year  under  the  German  flag.  The  German 
papers  which  reflected  government  opinion 
had  laid  much  stress  upon  the  commer- 
cial nature  of  that  colony.  A  stranger 
might  have  thought  it  fair  that  some,  at 
least,  of  these  seventeen  merchants  were 
bound  for  this  incipient  Hamburg  of  Shan- 
tung. 

Two  of  them  did  go  there,  to  look  about, 
but  they  were  so  discouraged  by  the  atti- 
tude  of  the   officials     that   they     returned 


home.  The  rest  found  more  comfort  under 
the  Dutch  or  the  British  flag.  A  wealthy 
German  planter  who  had  large  plantations 
in  Sumatra  got  off  at  Singapore.  I  took 
him  one  day  gently  to  task  for  not  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  German  East 
Africa  instead  of  bringing  his  capital  and 
intelligence  to  the  advancement  of  a  rival 
colony.  He  answered  me  in  words  that  I 
have  often  recalled,  but  which  German  offi- 
cials cannot  yet  understand.  Said  my 
friend: 

"I  did  try  to  settle  in  German  East  Af- 
rica. But  I  was  not  made  welcome.  I  was 
choked  by  red  tape.  I  was  not  regarded 
as  an  intelligent  member  of  the  commun- 
ity, but  as  one  who  was  to  be  ordered  about 
by  officials — according  to  the  habit  acquired 
at  home." 

"No,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  do  anything 
in  a  German  colony — there  is  too  much  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  getting  the  best  man 
and  paying  him  a  high  salary  they  pay 
a  dozen  men  shabbily  and  get  but  the  com- 
mon run  of  officials,  and  you  can't  ask  for 
anything  worse  than  that,  at  least  in  the 
tropics.  Why,  the  German  government 
does  not  pay  the  governor  or  a  colony  as 
much  as  I  pay  my  overseer.  My  manager 
would  not  change  places  with  the  gover- 
nor of  East  Africa. 

"There  is  too  much  government — and  that 
is  worse  than  no  government,  at  least  in 
the  business  of  running  a  colony." 

This  gentleman  is  well  Known  in  Berlin 
as  a  patriotic  German,  and  he  echoes  the 
sentiments  of  pretty  much  every  German 
I  have  met  who  was  competent  to  express 
an  opinion. 

Amongst  my  fellow  passengers  were  sev- 
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eral  going  to  Hongkong.  When  I  twitted 
one  of  them  for  not  going  to  Kiao  Chow, 
I  got  practically  the  same  answer.  Said  one: 
"Why  should  I  go  to  Kiao  Chow?  I  have 
more  political  and  personal  liberty  in  Hong- 
kong under  the  British  flag  than  under  my 
own  flag.  In  Hongkong  I  am  somebody.  In 
Kiao  Chow  I  am  but  a  genuine  Civilist,  a 
mere  common  civilian.  In  Hongkong  Ger- 
man interests  are  respected  and  Germans 
have  a  voice.  In  the  directory  of  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  bank  Germans  are  rep- 
resented as  well  as  English.  No,  sir,  I 
love  my  country,  but  my  patriotism  is  not 
blind  enough  to  carry  me  to  Kiao  Chow." 

Of  course,  therefore,  I  visited  Kiao  Chow, 
for  I  wished  to  see  on  the  spot  whether  my 
German  friends  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
had  been  exaggerating. 

My  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
and  officials  generally  was  cordial  and 
everything  was  done  to  make  my  stay  agree- 
able. I  lay  stress  upon  this,  for  one's  views 
are  frequently  modified  by  personal  trifles. 

To  be  sure,  being  merely  a  civilian,  I  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  Governor's  pal- 
ace by  the  main  entrance,  but  was,  by  the 
sentinel,  sent  around  to  the  side  door.  But 
at  the  time  I  did  not  know  that  any  invidi- 
ous distinction  was  being  made,  and  so  I 
had  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  Governor 
invited  me  to  his  table,  and  the  officials 
asked  me  to  dine  at  their  mess.  No  Gov- 
ernor was  ever  more  painstaking  than  this 
particular  one,  no  officials  could  have  been 
more  hard  worked.  The  Governor  by  this 
time  has  probably  died  of  fever  or  been  re- 
placed, for  in  1898  the  colony  was  so  un- 
healthy that  I  couid  scarce  hear  of  anyone 
who  had  not  suffered  from  dysentery  or  ma- 
larial fever,  or  both.  The  poor  Governor 
was  much  worried  over  many  things — the 
walls  of  his  palace  were  green  with  mould, 
the  furniture  which  he  had  brought  out  at 
great  cost  from  Berlin  was  ungumming  itself 
under  the  influence  of  moisture,  he  was  a 
physical  wreck  by  reason  of  the  unsani- 
tary state  of  his  quarters,  and  while  he 
shivered  at  the  damp,  he  pictuured  in  glow- 
ing colors  Kiao  Chow  as  the  great  future 
sanitarium  of  the  lar  East.  I  did  not  smile 
— it  was  too  pathetic. 

Then  he  poured  into  my  ears  some  of  his 
cares  of  state.  I  had  hoped  to  hear  him 
discourse  on  the  problems  arising  from 
adapting  European  legal  methods  to  Chinese 


needs,  possibly  to  frontier  disputes,  custom 
house  difficulties,  military  capacity  of  the 
Celestials,  a  hundred  problems  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  one  in  his  position,  fresh 
from  the  atmosphere  of  Berlin  or  Kiel. 

But  no,  his  official  mind  was  occupied 
by  consideration  of  how  to  punish  a  Chinese 
scullery  boy  who  had  inadvertantly  washed 
the  dishes  in  the  bathtub.  I  told  the  Gov- 
ernor that  in  China  there  were  so  many 
worse  ways  than  that  of  cleaning  dishes, 
that  I  would  leave  the  matter  to  a  more 
local  court  ,and  think  no  more  about  it. 
He  was  shocked  at  my  superficiality. 

And  just  here  let  me  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  official  and  the  normal 
mind. 

To  the  official  mind,  perspective  of  rela- 
tive importance,  does  not  exist.  For  him 
every  telegram  takes  its  turn,  whether  it 
refers  to  a  ship  sinking  in  sight  of  port,  or 
an  accumulation  of  ashes  in  the  dust  bin. 
My  friend  the  Governor  worried  more  over 
that  scullery  episode  than  Moltke  over  the 
war  with  France.  For  the  moment  it  dis- 
placed in  his  mind  the  fact  that  in  Kiao 
Chow  were  1,500  brave  German  soldiers  li- 
able to  rot  with  dysentery  and  fever.  He 
could  not  see  the  distinction  between  a 
measure  involving  the  life  of  the  colony 
and  domestic  detail  of  everyday  life  which 
his  valet  could  have  disposed  of  as  well 
as  himself. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Kiao  Chow 
I  found  five  merchants  as  against  1,500  sol- 
diers or  officials.  This  to  me  was  depress- 
ing. I  should  have  preferred  five  soldiers 
and  1,500  colonists.  But  the  Governor 
thought  otherwise.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  these  merchants  meant  by  both- 
ering him  with  questions  about  the  place. 
He  did  not  want  them,  they  only  added  to 
his  worries.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
the  government  had  announced  the  first 
sale  of  land  to  take  place  in  a  few  days, 
and  German  merchants  in  other  ports  of 
China  had  shown  considerable  patriotic  de- 
sire to  invest  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony.  But  few  knew  anything  about  the 
place.  All  were  curuious  to  know  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  a  hotel,  whether  they 
might  sleep  on  board  a  ship  in  port,  whether 
there  would  be  tents  procurable.  Nothing 
seemed  to  me  more  reasonable  than  that. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  when  one 
man  invites  another  to  come  and  purchase 
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from  him,  whether  horses  or  land,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  the  country,  the  law 
of  hospitality,  if  not  good  policy,  demands 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  enter- 
taining  the   prospective   purchaser. 

In  Kiao  Chow,  however,  this  law  was  re- 
versed. Perhaps  in  deference  to  Chinese 
topsy  turvy  principles.  This  Governor  re- 
sented what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  the 
insolence  of  German  merchants  who — just 
think  of  it — had  the  audacity  to  imagine  that 
he,  an  imperial  official,  should  waste  his 
time  in  looking  after  such  a  thing  as  com- 
merce. Nobody  wanted  these  merchants 
anyway,  they  only  made  trouble. 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  Germany's 
first  colony  in  the  only  country  where  the 
white  man  might  be  expected  to  live  and 
bring  up  a  family. 

The  first  Governor  may  have  been  re- 
placed, but  I  fear  it  will  take  some  time 
to  change  the  spirit  in  which  the  official 
administration  of  the  colony  is  conceived. 
The  colony  should  mean  tne  body  of  pro- 
ducing men  who  trade  and  plant,  and  or- 
ganize a  government  suited  to  local  require- 
ments. With  Germany  that  method  is  re- 
versed. Warships  land  troops,  these  occu- 
py the  best  sites  for  barracks,  the  officers 
commence  to  install  themselves  as  in  a 
military  cantonment,  and  if  by  chance  a  mis- 
guided merchant  ventures  to  settle  in  the 
place  he  is  regarded  as  an  intruder — is  not 
even  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  social  or- 
ganizations. 

There  was  one  exception  at  Kiao  Chow. 
One  merchant  did  belong  to  the  club — but, 
as  has  probably  already  been  guessed,  he 
was  a  money  lender  and  was  elected  by  his 
creditors. 

Much  of  the  misery  in  Kiao  Chow  re- 
sulted from  homesickness  and  inexperience, 
but  still  more  from  inexplicable  incapacity. 
For  instance,  the  water  was  unfit  to  drink 
— at  least  for  Europeans.  The  men  were 
pretty  generally  suffering  from  diseases 
directly  connected  with  tainted  water  sup- 
ply, and  yet  there  were  no  distilling  ma- 
chines in  operation — not  even  the  warships 
in  the  harbor  were  applied  to  this  humane 
purpose.  It  was  natural  for  me  to  feel  that 
the  German  ships  of  war  which  I  had  met 
in  the  summer  of  1898  in  Philippine  waters 
might  have  been  employed  in  distilling  wa- 
ter for  the  suffering  soldiers  at  Kiao  Chow. 
Such  work  may  not  appear  glorious — but  it 


saves  precious  lives.  Not  more  than  100 
miles  away  at  Wei-Hai-Wei  Admiral  Sey- 
mour had  also  founded  a  colony.  It  was 
but  six  months  old — half  as  old  as  the  Ger- 
man— yet  the  English  had  wholesome  water 
to  drink  and  consequently  there  was  no 
unusual  amount  of  disease.  While  the  Ger- 
man Admiral  was  fretting  the  Englishman 
kept  his  men  cheerful  and  strong  by  encour- 
aging outdoor  sports. 

Kiao  Chow  is  a  poor  thing,  as  ports  go. 
It  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  before  ships 
can  anchor  with  safety,  let  alone  discharge 
cargo  in  ordinary  weather.  It  is  inferior 
to  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  induced  Germany  to  take  such  a 
place  for  such  a  purpose. 

During  my  visit  there  was  not  a  single 
vessel  in  port  that  was  not  there  on  gov- 
ernment account  or  under  subsidy  of  the 
German  government.  I  saw  an  American 
four-masted  schooner  from  Oregon  bump 
her  bottom  to  pieces  because,  in  spite  of 
her  captain's  representations,  she  was  as- 
signed by  the  Governor's  orders  to  an  un- 
safe anchorage.  The  approaches  to  Kiao 
Chow  were  so  badly  charted  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  German  mail  steamer  had  to  go 
a  hundred  miles  out  of  his  course .  on  the 
short  run  from  Shanghai.  Physical  defects 
can  be  readily  repaired,  money  and  energy 
can  build  harbor  walls,  sink  artesian  wells 
and  complete  charts.  But  the  radical  vices 
of  officialism  are  what  to-day  affect 
the  growth  of  Kiao  Chow,  the  inability  of 
the  military  or  official  mind  to  perceive 
that  a  colony  must,  in  order  to  prosper,  be 
governed  by  colonists,  or  at  least  in  their 
interest. 

The  seizure  of  Kiao  Chow,  like  that  of 
South  America  by  Spain,  was  ostensibly 
from  religious  motives.  Two  Roman  Cath- 
olics, missionaries,  had  been  murdered  by 
a  Chinese  mob  somewhere  in  the  interior 
where  missionaries  are  particularly  re- 
quested not  to  penetrate.  The  German 
government  did  not  wait  until  an  explana- 
tion or  the  usual  reparation  could  be  offered, 
but  immediatelty  dispatched  a  squadron  to 
take  possession  of  Kiao  Chow.  The  Chi- 
nese commander  of  the  port,  when  he  saw 
the  squadron  enter,  thought  it  had  come  on 
a  friendly  visit,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  landing  party  with  sweetmeats  and 
other  evidence  of  kind  intentions.  But  his 
friendly  offices  were  not  accepted,  the  place 
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was  soon  occupied  by  German  marines, 
the  Chinese  flag  hauled  down,  the  German 
placed  in  its  stead,  the  peaceful  Chinese 
population  dispossessed  of  their  ancestral 
homes,  and  the  territory  annexed  to  that  of 
the  German  Empire — "leased"  is  the  more 
polite  term. 

In  all  history,  sacred  or  profane,  Protest- 
ant or  Spanish,  I  know  of  few  instances 
more  out  of  keeping  with  public  law.  There 
have  been  people  murdered  in  other  coun- 
tries besides  China,  in  the  United  States, 
for  instance.  Would  it  seem  right  that  a 
country  should  without  warning  bombard 
Washington  or  New  York  because  one  of 
her  subjects  had  been  murdered  in  Alaska 
or  New  Orleans?  Would  not  reparation 
have  been  demanded  in  the  first  instance, 
and  war  declared  afterwards?  The  seiz- 
ure of  Kiao  Chow  took  place  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace  under  no  adequate  provoca- 
tion. It  was  an  act  of  war,  and  though 
China  could  not  at  the  time  resent  it,  by 
force  of  arms,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it 
was  an  act  which  went  far  to  rouse  in  her 
people  still  deeper  distrust  of  all  foreigners. 

Germany  sends  forth  her  children  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  strengthen  the 
white  man's  dominion  over  the  earth,  and 
the  colonies  which  receive  them  are  grate- 
ful for  this  increase.  But  official  Germany 
scolds  at  them — calls  them  unpatriotic 
"vaterlandslose  gesellen"  and  preaches  the 
duty  of  colonizing  only  under  the  German 
flag.  The  German  citizen  is  called  upon  to 
pay  heavy  tribute  for  naval  and  military 
expenditure,  ostensibly  to  protect  German 
commerce  and  German  colonies.  But  the 
practical  colonist  smiles  at  these  pretexts; 
they  are  mainly  political  humbug.  German 
commerce  and  German  emigration  took  very 
good  care  of  itself  before  ever  a  colony  be- 
longed to  Germany.  The  industrious  Ger- 
man, like  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian,  the 
Swiss,  the  Italian,  spreads  himself  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  without  a  thought  as  to 
whether  he  has  a  big  navy  or  army  at  home. 
He  emigrates  to-day  in  order  to  better  him- 
self. If  his  country  offers  him  a  welcome 
he  may  return  to  spend  his  fortune  there; 
if  not,  he  spends  it  in  some  other  place. 
The  German  who  has  accumulated  a  for- 
tune in  Milwaukee  or  Melbourne  will  spend 
it  in  Berlin  or  New  York  or  London,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste.  He  will  certainly  not 
take  his  money  to  Berlin  if  there  he  is  con- 


fronted with  the  same  species  of  official 
and  military  cast  tnat  excludes  his  fellow 
merchants  from  the  club  of  Kiao  Chow. 

The  history  of  German  colonization  is  a 
short  one — a  thing  of  yesterday.  After  the 
Franco-German  war  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister embarked  upon  a  series  of  domestic 
measuures  which  in  nearly  every  case  were 
either  failures  or  at  least  diminished  his 
prestige.  Socialism  increased  immensely 
under  his  ungenerous  administration,  his 
quarrel  with  the  Pope  ended  in  compromise, 
his  persecution  of  the  Poles  made  him  no 
friends  in  Russia;  with  the  persecution  of 
the  Danes  he  had  but  scant  success.  Fin- 
ally, like  many  an  other  perplexed  states- 
man, he  took  up  foreign  ventures,  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  away  the  attention  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  from  the  faults  he  com- 
mitted at  home. 

Colonial  societies  were  formed,  mainly 
in  inland  towns.  The  official  press  persist- 
ently dwelt  upon  the  glorious  future  that 
might  be  expected  if  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Germans  could  be  diverted  to  Ger- 
man colonial  soil.  Finally,  about  1884,  the 
German  flag  was  hoisted  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  hot  sand  strips,  and  the  German 
Empire  entered  upon  its  career  of  coloni- 
zation. 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a 
large  and  persistent  outlay  for  colonial 
purposes,  and  though  the  government  per- 
sists in  announcing  all  kinds  of  advant- 
ages to  those  who  settle  on  German  African 
soil,  cold  facts  remain  that  Germans  will 
not  go  there  unless  as  officials  or  soldiers 
under  orders. 

In  times  past  Germans  have  made  colonial 
efforts,  but  they  have  all  failed.  Charles 
V.  gave  a  trading  license  for  practically 
the  whole  of  Venezuela  (in  1528)  to  a  Ger- 
man company,  which  promised  at  one  time 
to  develop  into  a  species  of  chartered  com- 
pany. But  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  in 
1550,  as  the  Germans  had  accomplished 
nothing  to  warrant  a  continuance.  The 
Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  entertained 
colonial  schemes,  and  Germans  under  his 
auspices  are  said  to  have  founded  trading 
stations  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  For  the  sake  of  find- 
ing traces  of  this  Brandenburg  settlement, 
which  was  upon  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
I  sailed  clean  around  the  island,  but  not 
only  could  find  no  trace  of  it  myself,  but 
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could  find  no  one  who  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  settlement.  German  colonization 
in  America  has  never  taken  the  pioneer 
character,  like  that  of  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  or  the  English  in  New  England. 
The  misrule  of  petty  German  rulers  drove 
many  families  to  this  country  as  early  as 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  no  case  did 
they  more  than  settle  amongst  people  who 
had  already  done  the  preliminary  work  of 
establishing  order  in  a  new  land.  We  can- 
not determine  with  exactitude  the  number 
or  men  who  deserted  from  the  regiments 
hired  to  George  III.  by  German  princes  dur- 
ing the  American  war  (1776  and  1783).  We 
know  that  King  George  was  bound  to  pay 
a  given  sum  for  all  those  who  were  killed, 
and  it  was  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the 
German  Princes  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  remain  in  America.  Desertion  from 
the  British  ranks  was  assisted  in  those  days 
by  scattering  leaflets  which  informed  the 
German  mercenaries  that  if  they  would  leave 
the  ranks  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
colonists  they  should  receive  land  and  be 
otherwise  well  treated.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  many  out  of  the  40,000 
who  came  to  this  country  as  soldiers  re- 
mained   as   American   citizens. 

The  great  European  revolution  of  1848 
furnished  another  contingent  of  emigrants 
to  this  country — notable  not  merely  for  num- 
bers but  for  the  high  average  of  education 
represented  by  the  political  refugees. 
These,  through  their  connection  with  the 
peers  of  Europe,  were  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish accounts  of  the  United  States  which 
awakened  a  yet  wider  desire  to  emigrate 
to  the  New  World.  The  opening  of  Cali- 
fornia with  her  wealth  of  precious  metals, 
the  enormous  expansion  of  new  territory 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  opportunities 
of  acquiring  farms  for  the  asking — these 
causes  united  with  the  establishment  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  Atlantic  and  a 
daily  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion created  a  stream  of  German  emigration 
which  had  been  pretty  constant  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth   century. 

These  emigrants  have  not  been  wholly 
lost  to  Germany.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
carried  with  them  a  love  of  the  old  father- 
land, much  as  that  love  has  been  strained 
by  harsh  government.  When  they  make  a 
fortune  their  thoughts  turn  naturally  to 
Germany,  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors — 


the  home  of  their  Schiller  and  Goethe;  their 
Blucher  and  their  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt. 

If  to-day  German  trade  is  so  great  that 
it  supports  the  two  largest  seamship  lines 
in  the  world,  it  is  owing  largely  to  the  Ger- 
mans who  have  settled  at  the  ends  of  those 
lines.  All  the  million  square  miles  of 
Colonial  Germany  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  any  one  of  a  dozen  American  cities — not 
merely  as  regards  trade,  but  as  regards 
Germans  controlling  that  trade.  Official 
Germany  desires  to  divert  Germans  from 
America,  where  they  are  happy,  and  plant 
them  in  official  colonies,  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  wretched.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this,  but  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
colonies  can  be  planted  in  such  a  manner. 
The  colony  that  succeeds  to-day  is  not  the 
one  in  which  are  the  largest  number  of 
soldiers  and  officials,  but  the  one  which 
gives  the  colonists  the  widest  opportunities, 
not  merely  for  earning  a  living,  but  for  liv- 
ing in  liberty  while  earning.  The  English 
colonies  offer  this  attraction  to  the  German 
and  the  Yankee  welcomes  him  cordially. 
There  is  scarcely  an  American  town  in 
which  Germans  do  not  figure  amongst  the 
leaders  of  political,  social  or  commercial 
activity.  At  Yale  in  my  day  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  professor  or  tutor  who  had  not 
studied  at  a  German  university.  German 
thought,  German  industry — these  have 
leavened  America;  yet  Germany  reaps  her 
reward  as  well  though  she  seems  uncon- 
scious of  it,  for  it  is  not  a  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  German  flag  flying  over  the  capi- 
tol  at  Washington,  or  another  slice  of  map 
painted  in  German  color.  Her  triumph  is 
nobler  than  this.  Germany  can  rejoice  in 
the  thought  that  the  thousands  whom  she 
has  driven  beyond  her  borders  for  a  living 
have  found  under  the  American  flag  oppor- 
tunities which  were  denied  at  home;  her 
children  have  been  well  looked  after;  they 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  their  mother 
tongue,  and  to  practice  religion  after  their 
own  fashion.  They  have  secured  the  same 
rights  as  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
have  cast  their  lot.  While  official  Germany 
has  persecuted  ir'oles,  Danes  and  French- 
men for  cultivating  their  own  language,, 
the  United  States  has  done  the  reverse,, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  Germans  find 
it  agreeable  to  learn  English  as  quickly  as- 
possible. 

The  faults  of  official  Germany  have  transi- 
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planted  themselves  into  her  colonies,  and 
until  her  official  administration  changes, 
we  can  hope  for  no  improvement  abroad. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620  reached 
Massachuusetts,  in  a  ship  not  bigger  than 
a  Gloucester  fishing  schooner  of  to-day, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  thanked  God  for 
their  safety  and  then  set  to  work  building — 
first  houses,  then  churches,  then  schools. 

When  I  happened  to  be  in  Kiao  Chow, 
not  even  the  soldiers  had  barracks  fit  to 
keep  out  the  rain — two  buildings  of  mud  fit 
for  cow  stables,  that  represented  the  hotel 
accommodation.  There  was  no  wharf  for 
landing  general  stores,  no  storehouses  for 
the  custom  house  and  no  adequate  supply. 
There  was  no  water  fit  to  drink  and 
no  means  of  procuring  any.  Labor  was  al- 
most impossible  to  procure,  even  for  the 
government,  and  I  found  the  head  of  a  great 


German  manufacturing  house  painting  the 
shutters  of  his  hut  becauuse  he  could  find 
no  one  to  do  the  job  for  him. 

Yet  in  such  an  hour  official  Germany  was 
employing  a  long  train  of  coolies  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting — what  do  you  suppose? 
A  distilling  plant?  A  recration  ground  for 
the  men?     A  church? 

None  of  these! 

These  precious  coolies  were  employed  in 
erecting  a  pompous  monument  to  the  Ger- 
man Admiral  who  had  seized  the  place 
twelve  months  before. 

German  colonial  history  presents  two 
sides — one  of  official  bombast,  costliness 
and  failure,  the  other  one  of  silent  moving 
forward  into  new  worlds  as  double  blessings 
to  humanity — blessings  to  the  land  that  re- 
ceives them,  and  even  to  the  land  that  drove 
them   forth. 


Oh,  day  of  days!     Could  I  recall 
The  radiant  morn,  the  night,  and  all 
The   hours    between;   could    see  once 

more 
Dolores,  at  the  old  church  door — 
But  that  was  when,  long,  long  ago, 
I  lived  and  loved  in  Mexico. 


Before  the  altar  serf  and  don 

Knelt  side  by  side;  the  light  shone  on 

The  faces  of  the  wotshipers. 

For  me  there  was  but  one  face,  hers, 

And  I,  too,  worshiped,   bending  low — 

The  fairest  face  in  Mexico. 
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HEN  a  miner  comes  to  the  United 
States  Mint  at  San  Francisco  to 
make  a  deposit  of  gold  and  obtain 
the  coin  therefor,  he  is  directed  to 
the  receiving  room.  A  scoop  is  placed  on  the 
counter  and  into  this  he  is  required  to  pour 
his  dust,  nuggets,  or  whatever  he  has.  He 
may  bring  the  gold  in  the  form  of  dust,  nug- 
gets, retorted  amalgam  or  a  crude  bar.  If 
the  appearance  of  the  deposit  is  such  as  to 
show  much  quicksilver,  dirt  or  the  like,  the 
owner  is  notified  that  he  may  expect  the 
deposit  to  lose  considerably  in  melting.  The 
gold  is  then  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the 
depositor  and  the  receiver  makes  out  two 
numbered  tags,  one  of  which  goes  with  the 
deposit  and  the  other  to  the  receipt  clerk, 
who,  after  checking  the  weight,  gives  the 
depositor  a  receipt  for  so  much  weight  in 
gold.  As  the  value  is  not  then  known,  the 
depositor  must  return  on  the  following  day 
with  his  receipt,  when,  the  assay  having  been 
meantime  made  and  exact  fineness  ascer- 
tained, with  loss  in  melting,  etc.,  he  is  paid 
by  the  cashier  in  coin.  Of  course  these  pay- 
ments are  made  from  coin  in  hand,  not  from 
coin  made  from  his  particular  deposit. 

The  deposit,  after  having  been  weighed 
and  tagged,  is  placed  in  a  small  sheet-iron 
box  and  this  is  inclosed  in  a  lock  box  and 
taken  to  the  melting  room.  After  it  has 
been  melted  and  made  into  a  bar  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  receiver's  or  weigh  room  and 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  a  representative 
of  the  melter  and  refiner's  department  and 
note  and  record  of  weight  after  melting  is 
made. 

The  deposit,  still  with  its  original  number, 


is  then  taken  in  its  locked  box  to  the  assay 
department.  There  chips  are  taken  from. 
the  bar  for  assay  purposes  and  the  bar  re- 
turned to  the  receiving  roomc, where  it  is  re- 
tained in  a  vault  until  the  deposit  is  reported 
on  by  the  assayer.  That  official  makes  out  a 
duplicate  report  of  the  fineness,  etc.,  send- 
ing one  to  the  melter  and  refiner  and  the 
other  to  the  superintendent.  The  receiver 
then  turns  the  bar  over  to  the  melter  and 
refiner  for  his  process.  The  superintendent 
sends  his  assayer's  report  on  the  deposit  to 
the  computing  clerks  in  the  cashier's  room 
and  they  figure  out  from  it  the  exact  value 
of  the  deposit,  giving  a  certificate  as  to  fine- 
ness, loss  in  melting  and  value.  When  the 
cVposiixr  comes  next  day  he  relinquishes 
the  receiver's  receipt  and  obtains  from  the 
warrant  clerk  the  report  on  his  deposit  and 
an  order  on  the  cashier  for  the  payment  of 
the  gold  coin  due. 

When  fine  gold  or  silver  bars  are  received 
from  refineries  and  government  assay  offices, 
they  are  not  melted  again.  Chips  are  taken 
from  the  corners  and  check  assays  made 
which  must  agree  with  the  fineness  stamped 
on  the  bars. 

A  depositor  may  bring  crude  bullion  in  any 
quantity  ($50  or  more  in  value)  and  receive 
either  fine  gold  bars  or  coin,  at  his  option, 
to  the  full  value  of  gold  in  his  deposit,  less 
a  trifling  charge  for  melting,  assaying,  part- 
ing, etc.  These  charges  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  deposit,  but  may  amount  to 
five  cents  an  ounce.  The  bars  or  coin  are 
delivered  from  stock  in  hand  as  soon  as 
the  value  of  the  deposit  is  ascertained,  usu- 
ally the  following  day.     For  the  silver  con- 
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tained  in  a  gold  deposit  the  owner  may 
either  receive  fine  silver  bars  or  be  paid  in 
silver  dollars  at  the  market  value  of  sil- 
ver. 

Each  separate  deposit  made  at  the  Mint, 
be  it  large  or  small,  after  being  weighed, 
is  given  a  number  and  sent  to  the  melter  and 
refiner  to  be  cast  into  a  bar  or  bars.  The 
numbered  bar  is  then  taken  to  the  assay  de- 
partment in  order  that  the  fineness  and  con- 
sequent value  of  the  gold  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  also  the  amount  of  silver  which 
may  be  associated  with  the  gold.  Neither 
gold  nor  silver  are  found  native  in  a  state 
of  purity.  Gold  is  seldom  found  free  from 
associated  silver,  and  silver,  being  of  less 
value  than  gold,  each  part  of  the  silver  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  gold.  Perfectly  pure 
gold  of  1000  fineness  is  worth  $20.67  per 
ounce.  Gold  900  fine  (the  other  hundred  be- 
ing silver)  is  worth  $18.60  per  ounce;  and 
that  800  fine  is  worth  but  $16.53  per  ounce. 
What  is  called  fineness,  therefore,  is  simply 
the  weight  of  fine  metal  contained  in  any 
given  quantity  of  mixed  metals  cr  alloys. 
For  instance,  in  a  gold  or  silver  bai  which  is 
reported  to  be  850  fine,  it  is  simply  meant 
that  in  1000   parts  by  weight,   850   are   fine 


gold  or  fine  silver,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that 
when  a  miner  makes  a  deposit  of  say  a  hun- 
dred ounces  of  gold  dust,  nuggets  or  a  gold 
bar,  the  actual  value  of  the  deposit  must 
t»e  first  ascertained  before  he  can  receive 
his  money  for  it  in  coin.  Each  separate  de- 
posit must  for  this  reason  be  separately 
assayed  to  determine  the  fineness  of  the 
gold.  He  is  paid  also  for  the  silver  con- 
tained but  on  the  oasis  of  silver  value.  Gold 
received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage  or  refining, 
either  in  a  native  or  manufactured  condition, 
is  of  every  variety  of  fineness,  the  alloy  in 
most  cases  being  silver  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  baser  metal.  When  the  bar  repre- 
senting the  melted  deposit  is  delivered  to 
the  assay  department  two  chips  are  taken 
from  it.  One  of  them  is  from  the  top  cor- 
ner and  the  other  from  the  bottom  opposite 
corner.  These  chips  are  marked  "A"  and 
"B"  and  both  carry  the  same  number  as  the 
bar.  The  chips  are  pounded  and  rolled  into 
very  thin  sheets,  or  small  pieces,  to  be 
weighed.  They  are  then  taken  into  the 
weigh  room  for  assay  and  given  to  two  dif- 
ferent men,  one  taking  the  "A"  sample  and 
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the   other   the    "B,"   this    being   done   as    a 
"check." 

As  the  fineness  of  gold  is  expressed  in 
thousandths  (pure  gold  being  1000)  the 
French  system  of  weights  is  used  in  assay- 
ing, using  the  half-gramme,  or  demi- 
gramme,  as  a  unit  of  1000  parts  with  the 
decimal  divisions  to  the  ten  thousandth  of 
that  weight.  The  half-gramme  is  about 
seven  and  a  half  grains,  and  that  weight 
is  accurately  balanced  with  the  metal.  The 


oxide,  which,  exerting  an  oxidizing  effect  on 
the  base  metals  in  the  gold,  causes  their 
absorption  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel,  leav- 
ing the  gold  with  a  bright  surface.  The  but- 
ton remaining  in  the  cupel  is  that  by  which 
they  determine  the  base  metal.  This  button, 
when  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  is  weighed 
un  the  same  scales  as  originally  and  the  loss 
determined.  This  may  be  ten  parts  of  a 
thousand  and  represents  the  base  metal  in 
the  sample — copperLfron  or  lead.     Then  two 


Weighing:  Room  in  Assay  Department. 


assay  balance  is  sr  finely  adjusted  that  it 
is  sensitive  to  the  nftieth  of  a  milligramme. 
The  sample  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  half- 
gramme  is  then  put  into  a  small  piece  of 
lead  foil  and  sent  out  to  the  furnace  to  be 
cupelled,  which  drives  off  the  lead,  iron,  etc. 
The  cupel  is  a  small  shallow  cup  made  of 
bone  ash,  possessing  the  quality  of  absorb- 
ing the  oxides  of  metals,  but  not  the  metals 
themselves.  The  lead  in  which  the  gold  and 
silver  has  been  inclosed  is  rapidly  changed 
by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  a  fluid  vitrious 


ciher  men  take  two  other  pieces  from  the 
same  sample  "A"  and  "B"  and  balance  the 
half-gramme  with  the  same  weight  and  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  silver  necessary  to  be 
added  to  make  an  alloy  in  which  the  par- 
ticles of  gold  will  be  so  far  separated  from 
each  other  that  they  may  not  protect  any 
part  of  the  silver  from  free  action  of  the 
acid.  There  should  be  two-thirds  silver  to 
one-third  gold  to  take  out  what  little  silver 
there  was  originally  in  the  sample.  When 
the   proper   amount   of   silver   is   added  the 
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Assay  Furnaces. 

samples  are  then  rolled  up  in  lead  foil  and 
sent  to  the  cupelling  furnace,  the  same  as 
those  first  described. 

After  the  cupellation  the  resultant  gold 
button  is  hammered,  annealed  and  rolled  to  a 
thin  strip  and  then  loosely  coiled  into  a 
small  roll  called  a  "cornet."  This  cornet  is 
put  into  nitric  acid  and  boiled  for  ten  min- 
utes to  extract  the  silver;  then  boiled  again 
for  ten  minutes.  The  gold  cornet,  now  fine 
gold,  is  then  annealed  and  tempered  and 
brought  back  into  the  weigh  room  to  be 
weighed  back,  and  such  proportion  of  gold 
as  is  found  in  that  is  the  fineness  of  the 
gold  contained  in  the  bar,  or  sample,  be- 
cause the  silver,  copper,  etc.,  have  all  been 
eliminated  by  the  boiling  in  the  acid.  For 
instance,  the  weight  in  the  first  place  before 
boiling  being  1000,  the  gold  coming  back 
may  weigh  850  on  the  scale,  and  the  base 
metal  button  received  on  the  first  working 
may  show  a  loss  of  ten,  as  stated.  Now  the 
cVi'Yerence  between  the  850  plus  the  ten  sub- 
tracted from  the  1000  weight,  that  was 
weighed  up  in  the  first  place,  gives  the  silver 
contained  in  the  deposit. 

Assays  of  silver  are  made  by  a  standard 
solution,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "humid" 
method.  It  is  done  by  an  entirely  different 
Amethod  from  the  gold  assay,  but  as  this  de- 
scription is  confined  to  work  on  gold  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  silver  assay. 

After  the  fineness  of  the  gold  is  ascer- 
tained a  report  on  the  sample  is  sent  to  the 
melter  and  refiner  and  to  the  computation 
clerks  in  the  cashier's  room,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  report  the  depositor  is  paid.  The 
men  who  make  the  assay  do  not  know  the 


size  of  the  deposit,  source  of  gold,  or  name 
of  the  depositor.  They  know  the  sample 
only  by  number,  so  there  is  no  chance  for 
any  collusion,  'ine  greatest  care  is  taken  in 
this  department  of  the  Mint.  The  different 
assays  from  the  same  samples  made  by  the 
different  men  must  agree  within  three- 
tenths  of  a  thousandth  part  of  a  half^ 
gramme. 

The  gold  sent  from  the  receiver's  room  to 
the  melter  and  refiner's  department  is  in  a 
crude  state  and  carries  with  it  more  or  less 
silver,  copper,  etc.,  so  must  be  refined 
preparatory  to  coinage  by  removing  this 
silver  and  copper  and  other  metals.  This 
is  done  by  adding  two  parts  of  silver  to  one 
of  gold  in  making  up  an  allotment  for  re- 
fining purposes.  The  gold  and  silver  are 
meltei  together  and  then  cast  into  slabs 
which,  from  the  preponderance  of  silver, 
look  like  silver  slabs.  The  parting  pro- 
cesses depend  upon  the  solubility  of  the 
silver,  copper,  etc.,  in  an  acid  which  will 
not  attack  gold.  Strong  sulphuric  (oil  of 
vitriol)  is  such  an  acid  and  nitric  is  another, 
but  their  mode  of  action  and  the  operations 
required  are  quite  different.  In  the  San 
Francisco  mint  the  sulphuric  acid  process  is 
generally  used,  the  nitric  acid  process  being 
only  occasionally  used  in  the  case  of  very 
base  material. 

The  slabs  of  metal  are  taken  to  the  re- 
finery and  placed  in  large  iron  caldrons 
holding  600  or  700  pounds,  which  are  kept 
over  a  furnace.  The  slabs  are  then  covered 
with  ordinary  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
and  this  is  kept  boiling  for  an  entire  night. 
When  the  silver  in  the  slabs  has  all  been 
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dissolved  by  the  boiling  acid,  the  acid  is 
drawn  off  and  is  then  largely  in  the  form 
of  silver  sulphate. 

The  strongly  acid  solution  is  drawn  off 
into  the  large  tanks  convenient  to  the  reduc- 
ing kettles.  In  these  tanks  are  placed  slabs 
or  ingots  of  metallic  copper  and  the  silver 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  coming 
in  contact  with  these,  the  solution  giving 
up  its  silver,  which  is  replaced  by  the  dis- 
solved copper.  The  solution  then  becomes 
a  copper  sulphate.  After  the  solution  has 
stood  long  enough  it  is  tested  to  see  that 
it  has  no  more  silver,  and  is  then  drawn 
off  for  crystallization,  when  it  becomes 
the    bluestone    of    commerce.  '  The    spongy 


ver.  With  the  excess  of  silver  the  acid  can 
act  freely  and  dissolve  the  entire  amount 
of  silver. 

The  gold  which  remained  in  the  kettles 
when  the  acid  was  drawn  off  is  in  the  form 
of  a  sediment  and  is  treated  with  fresh  boil- 
ing acid  several  times  until  only  a  slight 
trace  of  silver  is  shown.  These  finishing 
acids  are  drawn  off  and  used  upoa  fresh 
charges  of  bullion. 

Tne  gold,  though  now  in  metallic  form,  is 
a  yellowish-brown  powder  and  is  take^  from 
the  kettle  to  the  washing  tubs.  Here  hot 
water  under  pressure  is  forced  through  it 
until  the  water  passing  through  it  shows  no 
trace  or  sign  of  silver.    The  metal  is  placed 
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silver  remaining  is  transferred  to  leaching 
tubs,  where  it  is  washed  with  hot  water. 
The  balance  of  the  solution  is  drawn  into 
other  tanks  as  it  still  carries  some  copper, 
which  is  recovered  by  precipitation  on  iron 
scrap. 

The  silver,  now  looking  like  small  flaky 
crystals,  is  pressed  into  cakes,  and  these  are 
dried  in  a  furnace  and  then  melted.  It  is 
then  fine  silver — 0.998  or  0.999  fine. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  object  of  add- 
ing the  excess  of  the  silver  to  the  gold  in 
the  first  operation  is  that  with  only  a  small 
quantity,  the  gold  would  prevent  the  acid 
getting  at  all  the  particles  of  contained  sil- 


in  pans  which  are  set  in  a  drying  furnace 
to  evaporate  all  moisture,  after  which  it  is 
taken  to  another  furnace  to  De  melted  into 
bars,  which  are  assayed  to  see  if  the  "part- 
ing" has  been  successful,  and  all  silver  has 
been  removed.  It  is  now  pure  gold,  or  prac- 
tically so.  The  silver  is  also  pure,  the  two 
metals  having  been  thoroughly  "parted" 
and  they  are  ready  for  coinage  purposes. 

The  gold  is  now  weighed  out  for  a  "melt," 
which  is  about  3,000  ounces,  and  one-tenth 
copper  added  to  make  the  proper  alloy  for 
the  standard  coin.  If  the  gold  should  show 
by  assay  that  there  is  still  a  trace  of  silver 
or  copper  left,  this  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  in  making  up  the  alloy.  One 
one-hundredth  part  of  silver  may  remain 
and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  slight  vari- 
ation in  tint  or  color  of  gold  coins,  a  very 
slight  portion  of  silver  lightening  the  tint. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  coin 
is  pure  gold  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  weight 
is  copper  ,which  is  added  to  give  the  proper 
hardness  to  prevent  too  rapid  abrasion  or 
wearing  away.  Many  think  that  the  ten  per 
cent  copper  added  represents  the  profit 
made  by  the  government  in  coinage  ot  gold, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Take  for  example 
a  $20  piece,  the  weight  of  which  is  516 
grains  or  1.075  ounces.     Now  90  per  cent  of 


is  more  difficult  to  make  uniform,  and  may 
vary  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
in  individual  pieces,  though  the  average  is 
almost  exactly  correct. 

In  making  the  "melt,"  the  proportionate 
weighed  amounts  of  gold  and  copper  are 
mixed  while  melted  in  large  graphite  pots 
by  means  of  a  graphite  stirrer.  These  pots 
hoid  about  3,000  ounces.  After  being  thor- 
oughly melted  and  mixed,  the  metal  is 
poured  into  moulds  which  are  about  four- 
teen inches  long  and  vary  in  width  accord- 
ing to  the  denomination  of  com  to  be  made. 
When  taken  from  the  mould  they  are  "in- 
gots," which  are  sent  to  the  coiner  and  from 
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this  is  pure  gold,  that  is,  .96750  of  an 
ounce.  One  ounce  of  pure  gold  is  worth 
$20.671834625,  so  u  will  be  seen  by  any  one 
taking  the  trouble  to  figure  out  the  fractions 
that  the  actual  pure  gold  in  a  $20  piece  is 
worth  $19.9981999368,  or  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  of  twenty  dollars. 

Standard  coin  is  composed  of  900  parts  of 
gold  (or  silver)  and  100  parts  of  purest  cop- 
per in  each  1.000.  The  law  allows  a  slight 
margin  in  the  fineness  of  our  coins,  yet  this 
is  very  sharply  defined  and  is  exceedingly 
small.  Our  gold  coin  scarcely  varies  from 
tne  standard  fineness  by  more  than  three- 
hundredths    of    one    per    cent.      Silver    coin 


which  he  makes  the  coins.  Before  being 
sent  to  the  coiner,  however,  they  must  be 
tested  by  the  assayer  to  see  if  they  meet  the 
full  legal  requirements  in  the  alloy.  The 
first  and  last  ingot  cast  from  each  melt  is 
thus  tested;  and  in" the  case  of  silver  some 
of  the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  water 
and  the  resultant  granulations  tested  in- 
stead of  ingots. 

To  show  how  accurately  the  work  of  mak- 
ing ingots  is  done  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  melter  and 
refiner  made  last  year  2,012  melts  of  gold 
ingots,  of  which  omy  seven  were  rejected; 
and   5,261   melts   of  silver  ingots,  of  which 
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only  forty  were  condemned.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  very  simple  problem  to  first  calcu- 
late the  quantity  of  copper  to  be  added  to 
bullion  of  known  fineness,  and  then  to  so 
apportion  the  metals  as  to  get  an  almost 
mathematical  result  after  blending  them  by 
fusion.  The  fineness  of  gold  ingots  is  fur- 
nished to  the  melter  and  refiner  by  the  as- 
sayer  to  the  tenth  of  a  one-thousandth. 

When  working  full  blast  they  make  about 
twenty  gold  melts  a  day,  or  to  the  amount 
of  $600,000  daily.  In  silver  they  make  thirty- 
two  melts  with  the  same  force,  or  about 
$35,000. 

The    melting    room    is    charged    with    the 


the  eye.  The  actual  sweepings  of  the  floors 
of  the  rooms  for  the  day  are  mixed  with 
a  flux  and  melted,  the  metal  thus  being  re- 
covered and  credited  to  the  room  daily.  The 
"sweeps'  themselves  are  crushed  in  a  Chile 
mill  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
amount  recovered  from  the  sweeps  at  the 
Mint  last  year  was  $14,257  from  138,685 
pounds. 

When  the  coiner  of  the  Mint  receives  the 
ingots  from  the  melter  and  refiner's  depart- 
ment they  vary  in  size  and  weight  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  denomination  of  coin  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  ingot  for 
making     twenty-dollar     pieces      (or   double 
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weight  of  all  metals  sent  into  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. Before  the  workmen  are  dismissed 
for  the  day  all  the  returns  rrom  the  room 
are  weighed,  and  any  shortage,  real  or  appar- 
ent, noted.  The  returns  never  quite  agree 
with  the  charge  sent  out,  as  some  little 
metal  will  adhere  to  the  crucibles  and  dip- 
ping cups  and  some  will  be  found  in  the 
ashes.  This  is  afterwards  recovered  as 
"sweeps,"  a  term  which  includes  broken 
crucibles  and  dipping  cups,  all  ashes  from 
fires,  burnt  gloves,  aprons,  saw-dust,  pack- 
ages in  which  bullion  has  been  sent  to  the 
Mint,  and  in  short  everything  which  may 
contain  bullion,  without  its  being  visible  to 


eagles)  weighs  about  seventy-two  ounces, 
or  about  $1,300  in  value.  They  are  first 
passed  through"breaking-down"  rolls,  going 
through  repeatedly,  each  time  being  made 
slightly  thinner,  until  the  ingot  comes  out 
in  a  long  thin  "strip."  This  strip  is  then 
passed  four  times  through  a  finishing  roll 
very  finely  adjusted  by  worm-wheel  and 
clock  dial,  which  shows  the  amount  of  re- 
duction of  the  strip  after  each  passage 
through.  There  are  three  sizes  of  gold  ingots, 
varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  five- 
eighths  in  width.  When  through  the  rolls 
the  strips  are  gauged  and  tested  and  then 
annealed.     The    rolling     makes   the     metal 
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hard  and  springy  and  the  pieces  are  apt  to 
crack  and  split  unless  annealed.  To  anneal 
them,  the  strips  are  inclosed  in  long  cop- 
per cannisters,  sealed  with  potter's  clay  to 
prevent  oxidation.  These  cannisters  hold- 
ing the  strips  are  placed  in  a  furnace  heated 
to  about  1,500  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a 
suitable  period.  After  being  cooled  off  in 
water  and  each  strip  wiped  dry,  they  are 
waxed  and  passed  through  the  finishing 
rolls.  It  is  impossible  to  roll  strips  so  as 
to  give  planchets  of  exactly  standard 
weight,  so  the  strips,  after  leaving  the  fin- 
ishing rolls,  are  taken  to  the  pointing  rolls 


circular  pieces  of  gold  of  the  exact  size, 
width  and  thickness  of  the  coin  they  are  to 
represent  when  receiving  the  impression  of 
the  dies.  The  blanks,  strips,  cuttings,  etc... 
are  then  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed 
from  grease  by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as 
mint  soap,  then  rinsed  and  dried,  and  the 
blanks  are  ready  for  delivery  to  the  adjust- 
ing room. 

The  clean  blanks  or  planchets  are  sent 
by  the  coiner  upstairs  to  the  chief  adjuster, 
who  has  charge  of  the  adjusting  room.  It 
is  in  this  department  that  all  the  ladies  are 
employed   and   they  are   called    "adjusters."' 
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so  a  part  of  the  end  may  be  pointed  and  flat- 
tened to  permit  easy  passage  into  the  draw- 
bench  die.  The  dies  in  the  dr^w-bench  are 
regulated  by  fine  set-screws.  Between  these 
dies  the  pointed  end  of  the  strip  is  passed, 
and,  being  seized  by  the  jaws  of  the  car- 
riage, which  is  drawn  by  an  endless  chain, 
the  strip  is  drawn  through  and  thus  reduced 
as  near  as  may  be  to  standard  weight.  The 
operation  is  much  like  wire-drawing.  When 
the  strip  is  drawn  to  the  proper  weight  sam- 
ple planchets  are  taken  for  test.  The  strips 
are  then  taken  to  the  cutting  press  and  by 
means  of  a  steel  punch,  working  into  a  mat- 
rix, the  planchets  are  cut  or  punched  out. 
These  planchets  (usually  called  blanks)  are 


There  are  at  present  sixty-five  of  them,  but 
the  number  varies  more  or  less  according 
to  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  tne  duty  of  the 
adjusters  to  examine  and  weigh  each  plan- 
chet  or  blank,  rejecting  those  which  may 
be  defective  or  light,  and  filing  to  exact 
weight  those  which  may  be  too  heavy. 

Each  morning,  before  the  adjusters  re- 
port for  work  the  planchets  are  taken  from 
the  vault  in  the  coiner's  weigh-room  and 
checked  or  weighed.  The  amount  for  the 
day's  work  usually  consists  of  about  forty 
boxes,  each  containing  900  ounces.  The 
number  of  pieces  depends  on  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin.  A  day's  work  of  twenty- 
dollar  pieces  for  tne  adjusting  force  would 
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be  about  36,000  ounces,  made  up  in  boxes  of 
900  ounces  or  825  pieces  each.  On  reach- 
ing the  adjusting  room  the  pieces  are 
weighed.  In  checking  the  amount  of  metal 
in  each  box  it  should  correspond  to  the 
-weight  the  card  in  each  box  calls  for.  The 
weight  in  all  the  boxes  is  the  amount 
charged  against  the  room  for  the  day,  and 
the  amount  returned  in  the  afternoon  must 
equal  that  received  in  the  morning,  less  a 
small  percentage  lost  in  working.  The  sys- 
tem of  checking  is  so  close  that  in  handling 
fifty  boxes  of  dimes,  for  instance,  which 
would  amount  to  more  than  625,000  pieces, 
it  can  be  told  if  one  piece  is  missing. 


tect  the  hands  during  the  work  of  filing. 
The  leather  aprons,  tables  and  glove  fingers 
are  brushed  whenever  a  lady  leaves  her 
seat  for  the  recesses  (.which  occur  several 
times  a  day)  and  whatever  dust  or  filings 
there  may  be  goes  into  the  drawer.  As  the 
windows  in  the  rooms  must  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  work  of  filing  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sible escape  of  any  fine  gold  dust,  certain 
recesses  are  given  during  the  day  in  order 
that  the  rooms  may  be  aired. 

In  front  of  each  of  the  adjusters,  on  the 
table,  is  placed  a  pair  of  scales,  adjusted 
properly  each  morning  according  to  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin  to  be  operated  upon 
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In  the  two  adjusting  rooms  there  are  rows 
of  long  tables  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  having  a  zinc-lined  drawer,  and  one 
of  these  is  allotted  to  each  of  the  individual 
adjusters.  The  tops  of  the  tables  are  of 
marble.  To  the  front  and  sides  of  each 
drawer  is  permanently  secured  a  red 
leather  apron  having  straps  to  pass  over  the 
shoulders.  As  the  blanks  are  filed  the  filings 
fall  into  this  apron  and  thence  into  the 
drawer.  Bach  lady  also  wears  a  long  linen 
apron  and  linen  over-sleeves,  which  are 
provided  by  the  Mint  Department,  and  they 
also  wear  old  glove-fingers  or  gloves  to  pro- 


that  day.  If  this  is  double  eagles  (twenty- 
dollar  pieces)  the  proper  weight  for  that 
denomination  is  placed  in  the  pan  on  one 
side  of  the  scale  so  that  the  blank  must  ac- 
curately balance  it  on  the  other.  Piles  of 
blanks  are  distributed  to  each  adjuster 
every  morning,  each  being  given  the  same 
number  of  pieces  for  each  day's  work. 

The  adjusters  are  designated  first-work- 
ers, standard  weighers,  light  weighers, 
gatherers,  and  expert  and  test  weighers.  The 
majority  are  first-workers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine  the  edges  and  surface  of  each 
planchet,  throwing  out  such  as  are  broken, 
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to  be  re-examined  by  the  expert.  After  hav- 
ing thus  looked  over  her  work,  the  first- 
weigher  begins  weighing,  taking  one  piece 
at  a  time.  If  she  finds  it  heavy  she  reduces 
it  by  filing  to  the  required  weight  as  shown 
by  the  scales,  and  then  places  it  in  a  pan 
at  the  side  of  her  scale.  If  the  piece  is 
light,  it  is  placed  in  a  pan  in  front  of  her. 
Those  pieces  which  are  of  correct  weight 
are  collected  and  placed  at  the  standard 
weigher's  scale  and  the  light  ones  at  the 
light  weigher's  scale. 

The  filing  of  the  blank  is  done  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  which  takes  some  skill  and 
practice    to    accomplish    properly.      To    be- 


milling  machine  elsewhere  described.  An 
experienced  and  skillful  operator  can  han- 
dle from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  pieces 
daily,  while  others  can  only  handle  about 
eight  hundred  in  tne  same  working  hours. 
It  is  customary  lor  those  who  are  first 
through  with  their  work  to  assist  the  slower 
workers,  as  none  are  dismissed  to  go  home 
until  all  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  day 
are  completed. 

The  standard  weighers  only  file  for  a  short 
time  each  morning  and  then  it  is  their  duty 
to  re-weigh  the  work  of  all  the  first-workers, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  chance  of  even 
one  piece  getting     into  the  finished     work 
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come  a  really  good  first-worker  requires  sev- 
eral months'  experience.  The  piece  is  not 
held  still  and  filed  hap-hazard  on  the  edge, 
for  were  this  done  it  would  by  no  means 
be  round  when  finished.  The  filing  must  be 
evenly  done.  To  accomplish  this  the  blank 
is  held  firmly  between  the  gloved  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  rolled  up 
and  down  on  the  face  of  the  flat  file  which  is 
held  in  the  right  hand.  The  piece  must 
be  held  lightly  enough  to  permit  of  its  roll- 
ing, and  yet  firmly  enough  that  the  file  will 
"bite"  and  remove  some  metal  from  the  edge. 
Any  slight  inaccuracies  of  the  piece  caused 
by  unskillful  filing  are  subsequently  cor- 
rected when  the  blank  passes  through  the 


which  might  be  outside  the  limit  of  "toler- 
ance"— half  a  grain.  The  light  weighers 
weigh  the  "lights,"  set  aside  as  such  by  the 
first-workers,  and  such  pieces  among  them 
as  may  be  found  under  weight  are  finally 
condemned. 

The  gatherers  collect  the  pieces  from  the 
first-workers  and  pile  them  beside  the  stan- 
dard weigher's  scale,  keeping  at  the  same 
time  an  account  of  the  number  of  pieces  that 
each  lady  files. 

The  expert  examines  carefully  the  pieces 
laid  aside  by  the  others  as  broken  or 
marred,  and  those  which  in  her  judgment 
are  good  are  given  back  to  the  lady  to  file, 
while   the   others   are   condemned   and   ulti- 
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mately  remelted.  After  the  standard  weigh- 
ers have  weighed  up  all  the  work  it  is 
made  up  into  "drafts,"  containing  (in  the 
case  of  double  eagles)  1,075  ounces  of  1,000 
pieces,  or  $20,000  each,  the  boxes  are  sent 
down  stairs  to  the  coiner's  weighing  room, 
where  their  contents  are  again  weighed  and 
checked. 

When  the  ladies  have  finished  their  filing 
and  the  work  has  all  been  gathered,  every 
particle  of  dust  which  may  be  upon  the 
tables  or  about  the  respective  seats  is 
brushed  into  the  drawer.  T\±ese  filings  are 
then  emptied  into  a  pan  and  passed  through 
a  sieve  to  remove  any  foreign  substances. 
The  filed  blanks  are  also  thoroughly  shaken 


The  account  kept  by  the  gatherers  of  the 
number  of  pieces  that  each  lady  weighs  is 
to  ascertain  the  number  she  is  capable  of 
filing,  not  that  she  has  been  given  a  cer- 
tain number  and  must  return  them.  The 
work  is  charged  to  the  room  in  bulk  and 
must  all  be  accounted  for  before  the  ladies 
may  leave  the  building.  The  record  of  num- 
ber of  pieces  adjusted  by  each  worker  is 
entered  in  a  book  for  that  purpose  each  day 
and  an  average  struck  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  different 
denominations  handled  by  the  individual 
adjusters.  There  is  therefore  an  incentive 
to  do  not  only  rapid  but  accurate  work,  as 
a    low    average    for    several    months    might 
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in  a  box  to  remove  any  small  filings  or  dust. 
The  gross  weight  of  all  the  boxes  returned, 
including  the  filings,  must  equal  that  re- 
ceived in  the  morning,  less  a  small  percent- 
age lost  in  handling. 

The  filings  are  saved  in  the  coiner's  de- 
partment until  the  end  of  each  quarter  and 
then  remelted.  The  loss  allowed  is  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  dust  recov- 
ered. Practically  that  loss  will  be  recov- 
ered from  the  carpet  when  it  is  burned.  In 
1893  a  carpet  which  had  been  in  the  ad- 
justing room  for  seven  years  was  taken  up 
and  burned  and  there  was  recovered  from 
the  ashes  $4,415  in  gold  and  $23  in  silver, 
which  practically  covered  the  entire  gold 
wastage  for  that  year  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  silver  wastape. 


lead  to  dismissal  when  the  force  has  to  be 
reduced  at  any  time. 

In  gold  the  average  number  of  pieces 
handled  by  each  first-worker  is  about  950 
and  the  second  workers  re-weigh  their  work. 

In  silver  eighty  boxes  of  dollars  consti- 
tutes a  day's  work  for  the  room.  One  of 
these  boxes  is  placed  in  front  of  each  first- 
worker  and  when  she  is  through  with  one 
she  is  given  another  until  all  are  weighed 
and  adjusted.  The  average  number  of  dol- 
lars handled  by  each  is  about  4,000  in  a  day; 
on  half  dollars  and  quarters  about  6,000 
pieces;   and  dimes  about  10,000  pieces. 

The  condemned  pieces,  such  as  lights,  etc., 
in  a  day's  work  of  this  character  will  some- 
times amount  to  about  1,000  ounces.  The 
work    in    silver    in    this    room    varies    very 
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slightly  from  that  done  in  gold.  Very  little 
filing  is  done  on  dollars,  and  none  on  the 
smaller  silver  coins,  they  being  adjusted 
by  weight,  and  such  as  are  not  within  the 
limit  of  toleration  are  condemned  and  re- 
melted. 

The  blanks  which  have  been  proven  of 
correct  weight  in  the  adjusting  room  are 
sent  down  stairs  and  taken  to  the  weigh 
clerk  of  the  coiner's  department,  and  are 
then  ready  for  the  milling  machines.  Into 
this  machine  the  clanks  are  fed  by  hand 
through  a  vertical  tube,  and  an   automatic 


and  raises  the  edge  to  protect  the  medallion 
work  on  the  surface  of  the  coin  . 

The  milled  pieces  are  then  taken  down  to 
the  cleaning  room  and  after  that  are  an- 
nealed by  heating  to  a  cherry  red.  After 
this  they  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  clean  and  brighten  them. 
The  pieces  are  then  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
boiling  water  and  riddled  in  saw-dust  to 
dry  them,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
press-room,  in  the  case  of  silver.  Gold 
blanks  are  placed  in  a  heated  copper  recep- 
tacle  and   thoroughly   dried    with    blankets. 


Annealing  Furnaces,  Coiners'  Department. 


feeder  carries  them  around  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  a  minute.  The  blanks  are 
caused  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  a 
groove  formed  on  one  side  by  a  revolving 
wheel  and  on  the  other  by  a  fixed  segment 
of  a  corresponding  groove.  Each  piece  as 
it  passes  through  the  narrow  groove  is  "up- 
set" by  compression,  that  is,  has  its  edge 
forced  up  into  a  border  or  rim.  The  object 
01  milling  is  threefold:  it  corrects  any  vari- 
ation of  the  cutting  machine  or  irregular 
filing  by  making  the  pieces  perfectly  round 
and  all  of  a  size  to  fit  the  milled  collar  on 
the  press;  provides  metal  for  the  scroll 
which  runs  around  the  inside  of  the  coin; 


When  brought  to  the  press-room  they  are 
first  carefully  examined  and  any  defective 
pieces  taken  out  for  remelting.  Some  may 
have  small  blisters  or  black  spots  or  be 
otherwise  defective  as  the  result  of  their 
last  annealing. 

They  are  fed  by  the  pressman  into  the 
feeding  tube  in  front  of  the  press  and  an 
automatic  pair  of  feeders  takes  each  piece 
separately  and  deposits  it  on  the  lower  or 
reverse  die.  The  obverse  die  is  fixed  above 
on  a  double  knuckle-joint,  and  this  comes 
down  and  catches  the  piece  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "reeded"  collar,  while  the 
piece  is  stamped  and  every  mark  made  on  it 
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on  both  sides  and  edge  at  the  one  stroke. 
The  inner  rim  of  the  "reeded  collar"  is 
fluted  or  reeded,  and  the  planchet  before 
being  struck  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
collar,  but  the  pressure  of  the  dies  causes 
the  pieces  to  expand  in  the  collar  and  takes 
from  it  the  "reeding"  on  the  edge.  The 
corrugations  on  the  edges  of  the  coins  should 
not  be  called  "milled"  but  "reeded"  edges. 
The  larger  presses  for  twenty-dollar.,  ten- 
dollar  and  dollar  pieces  turn  them  out  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  pieces  per  minute. 
The  smaller  presses  for  five-do^ar  pieces  and 
subsidiary  coin  produce  from  125  to  135 
coins  i  °r  minute.    With  the  five  presses  all 


expert  and  in  the  twenty-five  years  he  has 
held  the  position  has  handled  over  nine  hun- 
dred million  dollars  without  a  piece  going 
astray.  He  is  at  present  handling  over 
$600,000  daily;  in  fact  he  does  that  twice, 
delivering  to  the  cashier  in  the  morning  and 
weighing  what  he  receives  from  the  presses 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  All  the 
gold  coins  and  dollars  are  counted  by  weight 
and  the  smaller  silver  coins  are  both  count- 
ed and  weighed.  For  counting  the  halves, 
quarters  and  dimes  a  counting  board  is 
used,  one  for  each  denomination.  The  b6ard 
has  a  number  of  nat  grooves  arranged  so 
that  the  boards  for  the  halve::  and  quarters 
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working  on  gold  the  capacity  of  this  press- 
room is  $450,000  per  hour. 

After  passing  through  the  press  the  coins 
drop  into  a  box  below,  whence  they  are  re- 
moved and  put  up  in  boxes  of  $20,000  each 
in  gold  and  $1,000  in  silver,  no  matter  what 
denomination  they  may  be.  After  a  box 
is  full  it  is  taken  from  below  the  press  and 
the  coins  put  into  an  "examining  tray," 
where  the  edges  are  very  carefully  examined 
to  see  that  there  are  no  "miss-feeds"  or  what 
are  called  "expanded"  pieces.  All  being 
found  perfect,  the  box  is  ready  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  chief  weigher  in  the  coiner's  de- 
partment. 

Through  this  chief  weigher's  hands 
passes  all  the  coin  of  the  Mint.     He  is  an 


hold  $250  each  and  the  dime  board  holds 
1,250  pieces,  or  $125  in  coin.  By  the  proper 
handling  of  these  boards  only  the  proper 
number  of  pieces  can  remain  upon  them. 
By  the  method  of  counting  the  operator  has 
become  so  skillful  mat  he  can  count  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  dimes — 10,000  separate  pieces 
— in  three  minutes.  In  the  small  silver  the 
weigher  after  counting  the  pieces  on  his 
counting  board  puts  that  "draft"  from  the 
board  in  a  pan  and  weighs  it. 

In  all  these  operations  in  the  coiner's  de- 
partment each  room  is  responsible  for  what 
it  receives  and  when  taken  to  another  room 
receipts  have  to  be  given.  A  strict  check 
is  kept  in  every  room.  The  ingots,  strips 
and    planchets    are    weighed    as   they   pass 
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from  room  to  room.  The  large  scale  in  the 
rolling  room,  which  will  weigh  3,000  ounces 
at  once,  will  tip  with  a  small  scrap  torn 
from  the  edge  of  a  newspaper.  All  the  rags, 
cloth,  etc.,  used  in  cleaning  and  wiping  are 
boiled,  washed  and  saved,  so  as  to  eventu- 
ally recover  any  fine  dust  they  may  con- 
tain. 

Every  morning  what  is  called  a  "delivery" 
is  made  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent. 
That  is,  the  coiner  delivers  the  coin  made 
the  day  before  in  his  department  and  it  is 
placed  in  the  vaults  in  the  cashier's  office. 
A  representative  of  the  assay  department, 
of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  coiner,  at- 


are  taken  from  each  "draft"  of  $5,000  by  the 
superintendent's  representative  to  be  tested 
by  weight,  in  order  to  see  if  the  avrage 
coins  are  within  tne  limit  of  "tolerance. " 
This  on  twenty  and  ten-dollar  pieces  is 
half  a  grain  and  on  five-dollar  pieces  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain. 

In  all  the  coin  transfers  from  the  coiner 
to  the  superintendent  one  piece  in  each  one 
thousand  gold  pieces  and  one  in  each-  two 
thousand  silver  pieces  is  reserved  and  sent 
quarterly  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the 
annual  assay  by  the  Commissioners.  And 
fiom  the  first  three  deliveries  of  each  week 
two  coins  are  taken  for  special  assay  and 
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tend  to  this,  receipting  to  the  coiner  and 
Dringing  the  sacks  of  coin  on  trucks  to  the 
cashier's  room,  having  received  the  super- 
intendent's receipt  therefor.  All  gold  coins 
are  put  up  in  sacks  of  $5,000  and  silver  in 
sacks  of  $1,000,  except  dimes,  which  are 
placed  in  sacks  of  $500.  Each  sack  on  be- 
ing counted  and  weighed  in  the  presence  of 
the  three  representatives,  is  tied  with  a 
stout  string  and  a  lead  seal  stamped  with 
the  superintendent's  name  and  title  secures 
it  so  if  tampered  with  it  will  be  known. 
The  various  operations  having  been  com- 
pleted the  superintendent  of  the  Mint  is 
now  responsible  for  the  coin. 

Prevoius  to   sacking  the   coin   ten   pieces 


sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Washington. 

All  the  debris  from  the  coiner's  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  strips  from  which  the  plan- 
chets  have  been  cut,  the  scraps,  conlemned 
pieces,  etc.,  are  weighed,  accounted  for  and 
returned  to  the  melters  and  refiner's  depart- 
ment to  be  remeited.  Accurate  account  is 
of  course  kept  of  all  this. 

The  law  limits  the  amount  allowed  for 
wastage  by  the  operative  officers  in  the 
Mint  service;  in  the  case  of  the  melter  and 
refiner  to  one-thousandth  part  of  the  gold 
and  two-thousandth  parts  of  the  silver,  and  , 
in  the  case  of  the  coiner  to  one-half  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  gold  and  one-thousandth 
part    of    the    shver    delivered    to    each.      In 
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i.I' e  coiner's  department  of  the  local  Mint 
in  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  wastage  on  gold 
was  only  6.88  per  cent  of  his  legal  allow- 
ance, and  16.09  per  cent  of  his  legal  allow- 
ance on  silver. 

The  experience  of  the  service  has  shown 
that  one-half  the  legal  allowance  would  be 
ample  to  cover  the  necessary  loss  involved 
in  the  operations  upon  these  metals. 

The  system  of  accounts  as  kept  at  the 
Mint  is  somewhat  intricate,  and  since  the 
amounts  involved  are  very  large  in  the 
aggregate,  absolute  accuracy  is  required. 
For  example,  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  coin  contain  the  weight 
in  standard  ounces,  the  cost  value  of  the 
metal,  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin; 
the  difference  between  these  two  values  be- 
ing termed  the  "seigniorage."'  To  ascer- 
tain this  value  computation  is  made  to  the 
millionth  of  a  cent,  viz:  Say  the  cost  value 
of  the  silver  is  $0.81430455  per  standard 
ounce,  this  is  multiplied  by  the  standard 
ounces  contained  in  the  amount  of  silver 
coin  delivered,  which  will  give  the  cost 
value  of  the  silver  therein. 

Au  the  accounts  of  the  different  depart- 
ments pass  through  the  bookkeeper's  office 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  be 
cognizant  of  all  transactions.  These  ac- 
counts are  compiled  by  him  and  forwarded 
to  Washington  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quar- 
terly or  annually,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  reports. 

A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each  metal, 
in  standard  ounces,  and  in  the  case  of  silver 
a  separate  account  is  kept  of  the  operations 
under  the  several  acts  of  Congress.  Separ- 
ate accounts  are  likewise  kept  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coin,  the  amount  of  exchanges 
therein,  and  of  payments  made  in  silver 
change  on  gold  deposits,  it  being  required 
that  the  gold  in  each  deposit  shall  be  paid 
in  gold  coin  and  the  silver  therein  in  sil- 
ver coin. 

The  "bullion  fund  account"  is  made  up 
quarterly  and  contains  a  history  of  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Mint  for  that  period  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  the  bullion. 
This  account  is  first  examined  at  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington, 
and  if  found  correct  forwarded  with  his  ap- 
proval to  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, where  the  accounts  and  accom- 
panying vouchers  are  again  examined,  com- 
putations made   and   audited,   and  if  found 
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correct  the  superintendent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  is  advised  that  his  accounts  for 
such  quarter  have  been  settled. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  great 
increase  in  the  bullion  fund  of  this  Mint 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  July  1,  1885, 
the  credit  was  $37,320,965.70.  On  July  1, 
1897,  when  the  present  superintendent,  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Leach,  was  appointed,  it  was  $54,- 
601,411.09;  and  on  November  15th  of  this 
year  it  was  $107,000,000. 

All  disbursements  for  salaries,  wages, 
and  supplies  are  chargeable  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  Mint  and  then  tabulated 
as  to  their  nature.  This  is  termed  the  "or- 
dinary account."  The  several  appropria- 
tions for  such  disbursements  are  termed 
respectively  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks, 
wages  of  workmen,  contingent  expenses, 
parting  and  refining  and  coinage  of  silver 
bullion.  These  accounts  are  made  up  month- 
ly, forwarded  to  the  Director,  examined  at 
his  office,  and  if  found  correct  forwarded  to 
the  auditor  in  like  manner  as  the  "bullion 
fund." 

The  various  deposits  of  bullion  are  cred- 
ited to  their  respective  localities  and  re- 
ports made  monthly  and  annually,  showing 
from  whence  obtained  (State  or  country), 
the  standard  weight  and  value.  An  account 
of  all  worn  and  uncurrent  United  States  coin 
deposited  for  recoinage  is  kept,  which  en- 
ables the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  ascertain 
the  amounts  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
A  like  account  is  kept  of  all  foreign  coins 
deposited    and    reports    forwarded    showing 
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country    of    coinage,    weight,    nominal    and 
melted  values. 

An  account  is  kept  of  the  "sweeps"  ac- 
cumulated during  the  year.  These  sweeps 
are  assayed  by  the  assayer  of  the  Mint  and 
a  certificate  delivered  by  him  to  the  super- 
intendent and  operative  officers,  showing 
the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  each  lot. 
At  various  times  during  the  year  state- 
ments are  prepared  by  the  bookkeeper  and 
forwarded  to  a  number  of  refineries  and 
smelting  works  throughout  the  United 
States  showing  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver contained  therein,  and  asking  for  bids 
for  purchase  of  the  same.  On  receipt  of 
the  bids  they  are  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  superintendent  and  operative  officers, 
and,  if  found  satisfactory,  the  sale  is  awarded 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Mint  assay  value  of  the  sweeps 
and  the  amount  obtained  is  charged  either 
to  the  appropriations  for  parting  and  re- 
fining or  contingent  expenses,  and  the  total 
paid  into  the  "bullion  fund  account." 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  two  offi- 
cials are  detailed  by  the  Mint  Department 
to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint,  weigh  the  bullion  and  count  the 
coin  on  hand,  and  report  the  results  of  such 
examination  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  and 
care  there  are  what  may  be  called  irregular 
deficits  in  the  bullion  accounts  of  the  Mints 
at  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans and  Carson.  The  sums  are  large  and 
are  still  carried  not  only  on  the  books  of  the 
respective  Mints,  but  also  on  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as 
unavailable  assets.  They  can  only  be  writ- 
ten off  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  deficit  in 
the  San  Francisco  Mint  amounts  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $416,587,  made  up  of  several 
items.  The  first  item  of  shortage  in  the 
bullion  accounts  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
occurred  in  1856,  when  the  then  melter  and 
refiner  made  a  wastage  of  $153,327  in  excess 
of  his  legal  allowance.  It  was  alleged  on 
the  trial  that  the  chimney  flue  of  the  re- 
finery as  constructed  by  the  government 
was  defective,  permitting  gold  to  escape  by 
volatilization  in  undue  quantity,  and  also 
that  the  assayer  upon  whose  reports  the 
value  of  the  bullion  delivered  to  the  melter 
and  refiner  was  determined  was  of  unsound 
mind,  and  his  assays  were  not  reliable.  So 
the  government  was  "out"  the  sum  named. 


Then  in  1865,  in  a  delivery  of  coin,  the 
coiner  charged  the  treasurer  with  $120,000 
in  double  eagles,  while  the  cashier  credited 
the  coiner  with  only  $100,000.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  coiner  delivered  to  the 
cashier  the  $120,000,  as  it  was  shortly  after 
discovered  that  the  cashier  was  guilty  of 
the  embezzlement  of  other  moneys  from  the 
Mint  and  absconded.  So  the  government 
lost  another  $20,000.  The  third  item  is  a  loss 
in  gold  in  the  melter  and  refiner's  accounts 
in  1867  stated  to  be  due  to  the  fraudulent 
alteration  of  the  assayer's  report  by  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Mint  in  increasing  the  fineness  of  gold  of 
certain  deposits.  The  clerk  was,  on  trial, 
acquitted.  The  loss  was  $10,665.  There 
was  a  small  loss  of  $1,956  in  1866. 

Xiie  fifth  item,  annual  assay  coins  for 
1865,  186P  and  1867,  was  sent  to  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  for  test  as  to  weight  and  fine- 
ness oy  the  annual  assay  commission,  being 
expended  on  the  request  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  San  Francisco 
Mint,  and  the  coinage  accounts  not  being 
reimbursed  by  a  transfer  from  the  appropri- 
ation for  incidental  and  contingent  expenses 
for  the  sum  of  $21,962.  Another  deficit  of 
$195,258  arises  from  the  loss  on  sale  of 
"sweeps"  for  a  series  of  years  prior  to 
June,  1870,  the  wastage  of  operative  offi- 
cers, though  within  the  legal  limit  of  al- 
lowance. The  bullion  fund  should  have 
been  annually  reimbursed  for  these  items 
from  the  apppropriation  for  incidental  and 
contingent  expense.  The  seventh  item  is 
the  amount  claimed  by  the  coiner  to  have 
been  wasted  in  his  gold  operations  from  July 
1  to  August  14,  1869;  disallowed  by  the  ac- 
counting officers  on  the  ground  that  the 
wastage  claimed  was  not  a  bona  fide  one. 
The  expression  is  often  heard  that  the 
government  is  at  work  coining  up  the  "seig- 
niorage," and  it  is  well  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  "Seigniorage"  is  the 
profit  on  coinage  made  by  the  government 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  bullion  put  in  the  coin  and  the  nominal 
or  face  value  of  the  coin.  So  where  the 
metal  in  coin  would  sell  as  bullion  for  the 
same  as  the  face  value  of  the  coin  before 
melting,  there  would  be  no  seigniorage. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  gold  coins  of  our  coun- 
try. 

But  in  the  silver  coin  it  is  different.  One 
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million  ounces  of  silver  will  coin  about 
$1,300,000;  and  if  the  silver  is  purchased 
at  65  cents  per  ounce,  or  for  $650,000,  the 
difference  is  what  constitutes  the  seignior- 
age. In  all  the  United  States  Mints  in  the 
fiscal  year  1899  the  seigniorage  on  the  coin- 
age of  standard  dollars  was  $5,520,145;  on 
subsidiary  coinage,  $86,838;  on  minor  coin- 
age, $690,575;  and  on  recoinage  of  minor 
coins,  $8,154,  showing  a  nice  little  profit  to 
the  government  for  a  year. 

In   fact  the   amount   of   earnings   of   the 
Mints   and   assay  offices  in  the   fiscal  year 


different  administrations  to  retain  all  the 
technical  and  skilled  men  in  the  different 
departments.  During  the  old  political 
regime,  in  other  places,  a  clean  sweep  from 
cellar  to  garret  has  been  made  at  each 
change  of  administration.  But  in  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  the  skilled  workmen  have 
been  kept  and  changes  made  only  in  the 
clerical  and  adjusting  forces,  and  in  the  less 
important  places.  One  man  in  the  refinery 
department  came  here  and  helped  establish 
the  Mint  in  1854,  remaining  employed  until 
his  death  a  few  months  ago.     Another  has 
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1899  was  $6,670,630,  which  included  charges 
for  parting  and  refining  bullion,  copper  al- 
loy, melting,  assaying  and  stamping  charges, 
seigniorage,  etc.  The  expenditure  in  Mint 
service  were  $1,554,718,  so  the  net  earnings 
for  the  year  were  $5,115,849. 

It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  makes  coin  at  a  less  cost 
than  any  Mint  in  tne  United  States,  not- 
withstanding that  the  men  are  paid  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  than  elsewhere,  and  many 
supplies  are  more  expensive.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  superin- 
tendents have  been  men  of  high  character 
who  have  felt  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility in  keeping  up  a  good  record  in  this 
respect.     It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  the 


been  in  the  Mint  forty-five  years,  and  is  the 
most  successful  gold  ingot  melter  in  the 
United  States,  receiving  the  highest  wages 
of  any  workman  in  the  Mint.  Another  in  the 
melting  deposit  room  has  been  employed 
in  the  San  Francisco  Mint  for  thirty-seven 
years.  The  chief  assayer  has  been  in  the 
assay  department  for  twenty-nine  years. 
The  man  who  has  charge  of  adjusting  and 
repairing  the  balances  and  scales  has  been 
in  the  local  Mint  service  twenty-four  years. 
The  officer  with  the  title  of  melter  and  re- 
finer has  occupied  his  position  at  the  head 
of  that  department  for  twenty-seven  years 
continuously,  was  in  the  Mint  ten  years  be- 
fore that,  and  is  still  in  harness.  The  re- 
ceiver, who  has   charge  of  the  department 
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where  all  deposits  are  first  received,  has 
held  his  position  continuously  for  twenty- 
sis  years.  The  foreman  of  the  refinery  has 
been  in  that  department  twenty-five  years. 
The  coiner's  assistant  weigher  has  been  in 
the  Mint  service  twenty-three  years;  the 
assistant  coiner  fourteen  years;  one  of  the 
computation  clerks  twenty  years;  the  ab- 
stract clerk,  a  highly  skilled  computer,  fif- 
teen years;  the  assistant  to  the  chief  ad- 
juster, nineteen  years;  the  assistant  coiner 
fourteen  years;  bookkeeper  sixteen  years. 
There   have   only   been   two   different   book- 


truthfully  that  the  present  superintendent 
has  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice system  thoroughly.  There  is  a  board 
of  five  civil  service  examiners  at  the  Mint, 
who  hold  examinations  at  stated  periods, 
and  those  on  the  "eligible"  list  prepared 
by  them  have  the  opportunity  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  order  of  percentage  gained  at 
the  examinations,  whenever  vacancies  occur. 
There  are  now  230  employes  in  the  San 
Francisco  Mint. 

There  are  four  large  vaults  in  the  build- 
ing with  a  capacity  of  sixty  million  dollars 
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keepers  since  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mint.  Quite  a  number  of  the  other 
employes,  both  men  and  women,  have  served 
in  the  San  Francisco  Mint  from  ten  to 
twenty  years. 

At  present  all  the  employes  except  the 
coiner,  assayer,  melter  and  refiner  and  their 
first  assistants  ,and  the  chief  clerk  and 
cashier,  are  under  civil  service.  The  merit 
system  has  resulted,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent,  in  a  great  benefit  to  the 
service  and  more  work  is  done  with  less 
employes.  They  now  feel  that  their  tenure 
of  office  depends  on  their  attention  to  du- 
ties and  good  work  instead  of  on  the  favor  of 
some  prominent     official.     It    may    be    said 


in  silver,  and  there  are  now  in  them  over 
fifty-two  million  silver  dollars  in  canvas 
sacks  of  $1,000  each.  Another  large  vault 
will  shortly  have  to  be  made.  The  assayer, 
cashier  and  receiver  have  also  a  vault,  the 
coiner  two,  and  the  melter  and  refiner  three, 
while  a  fourth  is  now  being  built  for  him. 
There  are  also  in  the  building  carpenter, 
machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  store  room, 
etc.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a  restaurant  for 
the  men  so  they  may  obtain  their  meals 
without  leaving  the  building  during  work- 
ing hours.  There  is  also  a  lady's  lunch 
room  presided  over  by  a  stewardess. 

Seventeen    watchmen    altogether,    not    in- 
cluding  door-keepers,   are   employed   at   the 
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Mint,  twelve  of  whom  serve  at  night.  Of 
these  latter  eight  are  on  duty  inside  the 
building  and  four  outside.  They  have  certain 
stations  on  the  different  floors  and  a  specific 
round  to  make  each  half  hour,  ringing  a 
bell  to  notify  the  man  at  the  door  that  they 
have  attended  to  their  duty.  Failure  to  hear 
the  bell  causes  an  investigation.  In  cer- 
tain of  the  rooms,  like  the  refinery,  no  one 
watchman  may  go  alone,  but  they  must 
visit  it  in  pairs.  There  is  also  a  system  of 
electric  alarms  throughout  the  building  so 
every  one  may  be  notified  in  case  anything 
is  wrong  at  any  point.  This  system  is  avail- 
able day  and  night. 

There  are  three  conductors  whose  duty  it 
is  to  show  visitors  through  the  Mint  dur- 
ing the  morning  hours  and  explain  the  pro- 
cesses. Last  year  there  were  over  30,000  vis- 
itors. 

People  often  call  tne  San  Francisco  Mint 
the  "Branch  Mint,"  but  this  is  incorrect. 
The  original  Mint  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1793.  Those  sub- 
sequently established  were  called  branch 
Mints  and  their  superintendents  reported 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.     But  in   1873   there   was   established 


under  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  a  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the 
head  of  which  is  called  the  Director  of  the 
Mint.  At  that  time  all  the  Mints  of  the 
country  were  placed  on  the  same  independ- 
ent footing,  their  respective  superintend- 
ents reporting  to  the  Director.  So  there  are 
now  no  branch  Mints. 

Since  it  was  established  in  1854  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1900,  the  San 
Francisco  mint  has  coined  $1,100,544,407  in 
gold   and   $161,338,308    in   silver,   a   total   of 

$1,261,882,715.  , 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  Mint  has  received  thirty-three  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  dollars,  a  record 
unparalleled  in  the  Mint's  history.  Not  long 
ago  this  would  have  been  a  good  record 
for  a  full  year. 

The  first  mint  in  San  Francisco,  which 
commenced  operations  in  1854,  was  on  Com- 
mercial street  above  Montgomery.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  present  Mint,  corner  of 
Mission  and  Fifth  streets,  was  laid  on  May 
25,  1870,  and  operations  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, 1874.  The  cost  of  site  and  building- 
was    $3,130,512,150. 


THE  Temple  Dickens,  which  comes  to  us 
through    the    press    of   Doubleday,    McClure 
&    Co.,    is    among 
the    great    tributes 
which     have     been 
A  Tribute  paid  to  the  genius 

to   Dickens.  of     Charles     Dick- 

ens. The  Temple 
edition,  ever  since 
the  adoption  of  its  present  beautiful  form, 
has  stood  for  all  that  is  lasting  in  English 
letters,  and  in  presenting  the  works  of 
Dickens  from  its  press  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
admitting  the  author  of  "David  Copperfield" 
into  the  society  of  the  great  and  placing  the 
humanitarian  of  poorer  Britain  on  the  same 
shelf  with  Thackeray  and  at  least  within 
reaching  distance   of  Shakespeare. 


The  almost  perfect  books  at  hand — forty 
little  volumes  in  all — stand  not  so  much  for 
the  established  greatness  of  Dickens  as 
they  do  for  the  phenomenal  revival  of  his 
works  among  English-speaking  peoples. 
Whether  that  revival  is  deserved  or  not  is 
a  fertile  ground  for  discussion.  Undoubted, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  Dickens  at  his  worst 
was  a  bad  stylist,  or,  still  worse,  no  stylist 
at  all.  His  English  at  Vs  worst  was  the 
English  of  the  modern  newspaper  writer; 
his  humor  at  its  worst  was  opera  bouffe; 
his  tragedy,  melodrama.  For  his  comic 
turns  he  frequently  resorted  to  a  device 
which  any  intelligent  city  editor  of  to-day 
would  discourage  in  his  reporters,  namely, 
bombast;  and  he  was  too  often  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  "property  man"  for  the  aid  of 
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fire  and  thunder  to  produce  an  effect  which 
a  more  subtle  art  would  have  suggested  as 
effectively. 

So  much  for  tne  worst  of  Dickens — and 
is  it  not,  in  a  measure,  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  survived  in  spite  of  that  worst?  He 
has  done  an  enormous  quantity  of  work,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether,  with  a  cooler  pen 
and  an  art  less  obvious,  he  would  have  left 
so  much  of  love  and  spontaneity  upon  the 
pages  that  he  wrote.  It  looks  to-day,  in 
spite  of  everything,  as  though  Dickens 
wrote  for  the  heaven-born  privilege  of  living 
after  death;  but  if  the  public  demand  for 
his  works  be  as  great  in  2000  as  it  is  in  1900 
it  will  be  for  Dickens  at  his  best  that  they 
will  clamor;  for  the  human  nature  too 
ideal  not  to  be  true;  for  the  tragedy  of  a 
Sydney  Carton  whose  author  forgot  for  a 
time  the  business  of  play-acting  and  merged 
his  genius  in  the  fire  of  living  greatness — 
the  greatness  of  life  itself. 

As  to  the  present  forty  volumes,  there  is 
nothing  but  praise  to  be  "aid.  Each  has  a 
delectably  colored  frontispiece,  most  of 
which  are  done  by  F.  C.  Tilney,  with  several 
by  W.  C.  Cooke  and  L.  M.  Fisher.  On  the 
whole,  each  volume  is  so  exquisitely  done, 
so  convenient  in  size  and  so  well  printed 
as  to  make  reading  it  a  delight. 

(Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.,  new  York; 
and  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London.) 

IT  is  in  "Idle  Idyls"  that  Carolyn  Wells 
sometimes      writes 
and  poems  (for  she 
sometimes     whites 
More   Jingles.  the       real      thing) 

By  Carolyn  Wells.  and   has   presented 

them  in  verse 
form.  This  last  edi- 
tion, like  "The 
Jingle  Book,"  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Sphynx" 
and  other  earlier  prints,  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  verses  which  have  seen  the  light 
first  in  Eastern  periodicals.  But,  unlike  a 
mass  of  our  magazine  and  newspaper  verse 
which  is  ultimately  collected  in  binding, 
many  of  the  selections  are  well  worth  re- 
taining in  this  more  permanent  form;  and 
while  few  soar  toward  ambition,  fewer  still 
in  their  little  flight  fall  short  of  wit. 

Miss  Wells'  verse  does  that  which  the 
verse  of  a  woman  seldom  dares  to  do — it 
dares  to  be  funny.  Her  whimsical  boldness 
still  smacks  strongly  of  the  days  when  she 
was  "Vivette"  and  "The  Lark"  was  singing 


together  with  the  morning  stars.     There  is 
a  man's   stroke,   for  instance,  in  her  lines 
"To   Omar,"   where   the   Persian  is   slapped 
on  the  back  with  an  unhesitating  flippancy: 
"For  there  is  vanity 
In  your  humanity, 
Else  your  urbanity 

Were  but  a  flam; 
And  the  severity 
Of  your  austerity 
Proves  your  sincerity, 
Omar  Khayyam." 

As  is  unusual  in  the  seemingly  careless 
works  of  one  who  is  "nae  poet  in  a  sense," 
-liss  Wells  has  planned, her  rhyme  and  line- 
schemes  with  conscientious  precision.  Of  the 
ballade  forms,  in  which  the  book  abounds, 
this  is  especially  true,  better  care  being  ex- 
ercised than  the  letter  demands.  A  quota- 
tion is  here  given  from  the  "Ballade  of  Old 
Loves": 
"Who  is  it  stands  on  the  polished  stair, 

A  merry,  laughing,  winsome  maid, 
From  the  Christmas  roses  in  her  hair 
To  the   high-heeled   slippers   of  crimson 
suede? 
a  glance,  half  daring  and  half  afraid 

Gleams  from  her  roguish  eyes  downcast; 
Already  the  vision  begins  to  fade — 

'Tis  only  a  ghost  of  a  Christmas  Past." 
Rhymes  are  these  to  set  no  Olympus  on 
fire,  but  witty,  natural,  whimsical,  melodi- 
ous, topical  strains,  free  from  sentimental- 
ity and  like  to  tickle  care  with  their  roguish- 
ness,  just  as 

'•The  little  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good 
Came  puffing  along  as  fast  as  he  could, 
And    thought    to    himself    as    he    wickedly 

blew: 
'What  mischief  a  little  ill  wind  can  do!'" 

"Idle    Idyls,"    by    Carolyn    Wells.      Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

TO    supplement   a   poetical   work   with   a 
defense   or   an   apology  is  to  own   a  weak- 
ness;   and,   by   the 
same  token,  Henry 
An   Echo  Abbey  would  have 

of  the  Classics.  done   more  for  his 

beautiful  verse  cre- 
ation, "Phaethon," 
had  he  omitted  the 
prose  contention  at  the  introduction.  It 
is  true  that  modern  poetry  based  on  the 
classics  often  calls  for  explanation,  but  so 
long  as  any  heroic  verse  successfully  tells 
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its  own  story  the  business  of  introduction 
fails.  The  work  at  hand  takes  its  name  from 
the  first  of  three  metrical  tales  and  is  a 
free  translation  from  the  familiar  Ovidian 
myth  of  the  sun-hero,  and  the  text,  though 
it  digresses  somewhat,  deviates  little  from 
the  Latin  original,  it  is  a  translation — a 
gorgeously  colored,  nobly-swung  translation, 
but  a  translation  still,  from  the  hero's  visit 
to  the  bright  court  of  Apollo  to  his  headlong 
fall  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun  as  he  shot 
down  from  the  brightness  of  heaven 

"And  vanished  in  the  night 
That,    for    a    moment,    he    had    lighted    up 
With  the  trailed  brightness  of  his  blazing 
hair." 

Superior  in  a  way  is  one  of  the  two 
metrical  tales  which  follow.  The  scenes  of 
both  are  laid  in  the  Orient  and  their  char- 
acters are  Orientals.  "Verra,"  the  first,  is 
easily  the  better  of  the  two,  being  metric- 
ally sound  and  original  in  conception. 
Briefly,  the  poem  deals  with  an  Arabian 
prince  who,  too  gentle  to  take  vengeance 
upon  his  plotting  younger  brothers,  flees 
from  the  side  of  his  dying  father  and  es- 
capes to  the  wilderness  with  his  betrothed, 
"Veera."  The  poem  ends  in  mysticism,  for 
in  their  wanderings  the  lovers  find  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  and  partake  of  the  Tree  which 
afflicts  the  one  with  sudden  age,  the  other 
with  death.  The  lines  are  exotic  and  abound 
in  eminently  quotable  passages  such  as  the 
following: 

"Praise   is  the   dust  of  perfume,   which,   if 

thrown 
Into  the  eyes  of  even  noble  men, 
Will  blind  them  to  the  thrower's   plainest 

faults." 

In  the  "Traitor,"  which  closes  the  book, 
Mr.  Abbey  has  fallen  considerably  from  the 
heights  attained  in  the  former  pieces,  both 
in  text  and  matter.  The  last-named  poem 
is  in  rhymed  metre,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
form  that  is  to  blame  for  some  of  the  au- 
thor's gravest  faults.  His  expressions  are 
not  all  felicitous,  and  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect him  at  times  of  sacrificing  the  reason 
to  the  rhyme  and  twisting  his  English, 
clumsily  for  the  same  result.  The  idea,  too, 
is  somewhat  far-fetched  and  melodramatic 
and  leaves  us  asking  just  why  such  a  work 


was  written.  The  crudity  of  the  last  com- 
pares ill  with  the  occasional  nobility  of  the 
two  foregoing  poems. 

(Published  by  Styles   &  Kiersted,  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.     Price,  75  cents. 

THE  Childhood  of  Ji-Shib  is  not  a  book 
for    juveniles,    as    the    title    might    imply, 
but  an  ethnological 
study    of    an    Ojib- 
An  Ethnological  wa    pappoose     and 

Child-Book.  the  conditions  that 

surround  him.  Al- 
bert Ernest  Jepks, 
the  author,  has  already  shown  us  that  he  is 
a  close  observer  of  the  Indian  and  his  kin, 
and  the  present  work  has  done  much  to  es- 
tablish our  faith  in  his  accuracy.  Excellent 
local  coloring  is  maintained  throughout,  and 
interesting  facts  about  the  aboriginal  char- 
acter as  manifested  in  the  tribes  about  Lake 
Michigan  are  quaintly  told.  The  book  is, 
however,  of  more  value  as  a  scientific  work 
than  as  a  piece  of  fiction. 

THE   latest   and   most  inclusive   book  of 
college    songs   yet    published   is    "Songs   of 
All      Colleges,"      com- 
piled and  arranged  by 
The  Newest  David  B.  Chamberlain 

in   College   Songs.     (Harvard)  and  Karl  P. 
Harrington      (Wesley- 
an).     In  fact,  no  pre- 
vious    college     collec- 
tion has  published  the  songs  of  our  younger 
universities,  as  this  book  has  done.    A  score 
or  more  of  colloges,  from  Harvard  to  Stan- 
ford,  are   represented   in   this   volume.     In 
addition  are   given  in  full  the  text  of  the 
older    college    songs    which    have    become 
semi-classics:       "Fair     Harvard,"     "Gaude- 
amus    Igitur,"     "Forsaken."       California    is 
represented  in  the  rousing  Stanford  football 
song,  "We'll  Rush  the  Ball  Along."    (Hinds 
&  Noble,  New  York.. 

HE   who   gives   a   clean,   fair   account   of 
affairs   public   in  a  factional  form   adapted 
to    boys'    reading    is 
doing    a    good    work 
Juvenile  for  the  younger  gen- 

War  Adventures,  eration.         That       is 
,/hat  Edward  Strate- 
meyer  seems  to  have 
been  doing  pretty  ef- 
fectively since  the  tangle  of  foreign  compli- 
cations  which   ha*ve   called   us   to   arms   so 
steadily  in  the  past  few  years.     Eight  ju- 
venile stories,  dealing  with  the  Cuban,  Phil- 
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ippine  and  Anglo-Boer  wars,  have  been  is- 
sued in  about  the  same  number  of  months, 
and  now,  as  a  proof  of  the  author's  industry, 
a  ninth,  "On  to  Jfekin,"  is  on  the  market. 
Like  the  rest,  the  last  book  is  by  no  means 
ambitious;  but,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the 
adventures  of  a  boy  in  a  history-making 
episode,  it  has  its  value. 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 

PLAIN    instructions    in    "Hypnotism     and 
Mesmerism,"  by  A.  E.  Carpenter,  is  a  com- 
mon-sense   treatise 
on   a   subject   around 
which  all  the  quack- 
Brief  Work        ery  in  the  world  has 
on   Hypnotism.     Deen    webbed.    With- 
out an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain   Mr.    Carpenter 
tells  all  he  knows  about  ?  science  which  he 
has    practiced    for   thirty   Years,    citing    in- 
stances  and   methods.   The  book  makes  no 
pretensions  at  any  treatment  other  than  the 
most    condensed,    but    its    very    absence    of 
detail  makes  it  a  valuable  work  to  the  lay- 
man who  wishes  an  insight  into  the  strang- 
est phenomenon  which  our  age  has  discov- 
ered. 

(Lee   &   Shepard,   Boston.) 


Havelock  Ellis,  in  a  late  essay  on  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  finds 
that  of  the  illustrious  persons  mentioned  in 
the  above  work  over  half  the  number  named 
in  the  professional  classes  are  sons  of 
clergymen.  This  proportion  is  undoubtedly 
enormously  larger  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  America,  where  the  clerical  and  middle 
class  is  comparatively  ^mall.  The  book 
snows  that  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  have  furnished  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  great  men.  The  strength  of  the  British 
middle  classes  is  also  responsible,  no  doubt, 
for  the  deficiency. 

Joseph  B.  Gilder's  essay  on  "Easy  Icono- 
clasm,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Critic"  for 
November,  deserves  mention  among  literary 
utterances  for  the  force  of  its  satire  against 
critics  who  court  notoriety  through  attacks 
on  the  mighty.  "The  surest  way  of  at- 
tracting a  man's  attention — and  the  easi- 
est— "  says  Mr.  Gilder,  "is  to  slap  him  in 
the  face."  Since  no  month  passes  but  what 
the  bones  of  some  one  of  our  great  dead 
are  exhumed  and  cast  forth  as  unworthy, 
more  articles  along  the  same  line  of  defense 
would  be  a  wholesome  physic  to  the  world 
of  letters. 


THE  popularity  mat  the  music  of  Richard 
Wagner  has  attained  to  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  dec- 
ade     will      be      a 
unique  problem  for 
the     future    histor- 
ian   who    attempts 
to  tell  just  how  it 
came      about      and 
Wagner   was   a  joke 
in  the   comic   prints 


Under  the   Influence 
of  Wagner. 


why.     Ten   years   ago 

who   shared   eminence 

with  Dr.  Mary  Walker  and  "Beautiful  Snow." 

To-day  he  is  the  one  new  vital  dramatic  note 

in  operatic  music  that  has  set  the  pitch  for 

the  composers  of  all  nations.     The  influence 

of  Wagner  on  his   art  is  the   greatest  and 


most  immediate  in  the  records  of  music.  He 
has  bred  a  new  breed  of  opera  singers;  he 
has  played  the  very  deuce  with  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  grand  opera;  he  has  compelled  not 
oaly  his  own  countrymen  but  the  composers 
of  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
even  Spain  to  adopt  the  Wagnerian  mode 
to  some  positive  degree.  And  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  remarKable  for  listeners  to, 
rather  than  creators  of  music,  he  has  finally 
outranked  Verdi  in  popularity.  Who  shall 
explain  it? 

Ibsen,  for  all  that  he  is  sequestered,  local, 
specialized,  has  had  something  of  the  same 
influence  over  modern  dramatists.  Your 
Pinero  is  Ibsen  diluted.     Your  George  Ber- 
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nard  Shaw  is  Ibsen  Irished.  But  Ibsen 
is  only  an  ingredient,  whereas  the  poet- 
composer  of  Beyreuth  is  the  final  flavor, 
the  absolute  mould  and  the  idiom.  He  has 
given  to  dramatic  music  a  new  idiom,  and 
those  who  ridiculed  it  at  first  now  employ 
it  in  the  best  of  their  own  efforts.  Without 
Wagner  there  would  have  been  no  "Aida," 
and  certainly  no  "Otello."  Without  Wagner 
there  would  have  been  no  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,"  no  "I  Pagliacci,"  no  "La  Boheme" 
and  "Manon  Lescaut."  So  much  for  modern 
Italy.  Without  Wagner  there  would  be  no 
modern  music  in  France.  Long  they  denied 
him  even  a  decent  hearing,  so  great  was 
the  force  of  politics  and  prejudice.  But 
there  are  Wagner  societies  in  Paris  to-day. 
"Sieguard,"  reckoned  a  masterpiece  by  the 
greatest  of  Paris  critics,  is  merely  Wagner 
in  French  capsules.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
the  same.  Stanford's  Irish  opera,  "Shamus 
O'Brien,"  is  thoroughly  Wagnerian  in  treat- 
ment. The  United  States  have  yet  to  pro- 
duce an  opera  worth  talking  about,  but  the 
vocal  and  orchestral  compositions  of  Mac- 
Dowell,  Damrosch  and  Mrs.  Beale  show  the 
Wagnerian  influence,  just  as  the  vivid  com- 
positions of  Tschaikowsky  show  it,  in  spite 
of  the  fierce  Russian  rhythm.  The  influence 
of  Bach  has  long  been  credited  as  the  great- 
est ever  exercised  over  music  by  one  man, 
but  the  influence  of  Wagner  is  even  greater. 
He  has  not  only  created,  evolved,  unheard-of 
schemes  in  tone  color;  given  the  various  in- 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  definite  tonal 
and  dramatic  values;  made  the  musical 
phrase  illuminate,  explain,  magnify  the  po- 
etic phrase  and  increase  the  tension  of  the 
action,  but  he  has  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the 
old  cant  conventions  and  brought  the  oper- 
atic stage  within  the  reason  of  the  auditor 
who  demands  of  theatrical  presentations  a 
sane  illusion.  First  we  ridiculed  him,  then 
we  despised  him  and  then  we  tolerated  him; 
but  now  we  have  popularized  him,  made 
him  indeed  the  God  of  music. 

Wagner  used  to  spell  ruin  for  an  Amer- 
ican grand  opera  season.  Now  it  is  almost 
suicide  on  the  part  of  the  impresario  to 
plan  a  repertory  that  does  not  include  his 
works.  Ten  years  ago  the  greatest  singers 
of  the  world  would  not  sing  the  softest  note 
in  "Tannhauser" ;  it  would  ruin  their  voices. 
Shown  the  part  of  Elizabeth  in  "Tanhauser," 
Adelina  Patti  said:  "Yes,  very  nice — for 
a     cornet."      At     the     close     of     the     nine- 


teenth century  the  great  singers  are  the 
Wagner  singers  .  Patti  is  all  but  a  memory. 
Melba  is  limited.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  mar- 
velous canary  art  of  Melba  that  can  gal- 
vanize the  old-fashioned  Italian  opera  into 
any  semblance  of  life. 

But  Wagner  is  dead.  Weaker  men  will 
follow  along  his  pathway,  but  who  shall  take 
up  the  work  where  he  left  off?  The  world 
needs  a  new  composer. 

SINCE  Thanksgiving  day  is  past  and  the 

noises  of  football  and  frolic  have  subsided, 

t 

No  one  is  more  narrow  to-day  than  the 
average  college  man.  Like  the  Roman  of 
the  Empire  and  the  provincial  Chinese,  he 
sees  the  whole  outside  world  as  a  jungle 
utterly  given  over  to  barbarians  whose  only 
function  is  to  bask  in  the  radiance  of  his 
splendor  and  to  contribute  to  his  enjoy- 
ment. To  us  older  men  it  would  seem  as 
though  he  had  relegated  to  the  class  of 
"muckers"  everybody  whose  B.  A.  did  not 
happen  to  come  from  the  college  which  he 
honors.  The  noises  which  make  loud  our 
thoroughfares  on  Thanksgiving  day  are  not 
all  intended  as  complimexj+s  to  us  dwellers 
of  the  city,  but  rather  they  are  meant  to 
snow  that  where  the  college  lad  is  having 
his  "good  time"  there  must  the  outsider 
attend  in  wakefulness. 

it    seems    only   hu- 
man that  we  catch 
ourselves  inquiring 
The   Game  if    it    is    not,    after 

and  the   Day.  all,   with   a   feeling 

of  thankfulness 
that  we  see  the 
last  of  Thanksgiving.  It  is  not  as  lusty 
young  men,  rioting  in  our  exuberant  selfish- 
ness, that  some  of  us  have  come  to  dread 
the  advent  of  Thanksgiving,  but  as  the  pil- 
lars of  the  community  who  have  become 
somewhat  "sot  in  our  ways,"  perhaps,  that 
we  vote  one  Fourth  of  July  enough  for  one 
year  and  prefer  to  know  that  the  young  of 
our  colleges  are  carrying  on  their  revels  in 
tne  seclusion  of  their  own  college  grounds. 
Allowances  should,  of  course,  be  made  for 
the  youthful  capacity  for  noise-1  making,  but 
should  the  sacred  festival  of  the  Pilgrims  be 
set  aside  that  the  boys  of  our  best  citizens 
may  offend  us  with  their  rioting?  Thanks- 
giving partakes,  to  an  ex+ent,  of  the  nature 
of  a  small  festival,  and  many  of  the  longer- 
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established  Eastern  universities  have  for- 
bidden football  matches  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  The  Faculties  of  California's  two 
universities  have  undoubtedly  taken  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  decreeing  that  the 
intercollegiate  matches  of  the  future  shall 
be  played  on  the  gridirons  of  Berkeley  and 
Palo  Alto.  This,  while  it  may  make  an  ex- 
cellent sport  a  trifle  less  popular,  will  nev- 
ertheless diminish  the  annual  evil  attendant 
upon  the  game.  The  worse  classes  of  the 
city  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  col- 
legians on  Thanksgiving  day,  the  quieter 
citizens  will  be  saved  the  annoyance  of  the 
head-splitting  enthusiasm  which  is  wont  to 
fill  the  air  after  the  big  games,  and  the 
night  of  student  intoxication  on  the  streets 
will  be  only  an  unpleasant  memory.  Many 
of  the  boys  whose  greatest  desire  to-day  is 
to  impress  us  with  the  depths  of  their  dissi- 
pation will  think  as  we  do  when  their  college 
days  are  over  and  they  have  become  citi- 
zens. 

WITH  all  its  yellow  enterprise  and  colos- 
sal circulation,  the  daily  journalism  of  the 
day  does  not  seem 
to      fill      its      own 
Is  Modern  sphere,       to       say 

Journalism  nothing  of  not  fill- 

Modern?  ing    the    sphere    of 

the  weekly  and 
monthly  magazine, 
which  in  good  faith  it  endeavors  to  do.  The 
American  dailies  in  their  stretch  for  sensa- 
tion are  worked  under  a  high  pressure  that 
cannot  last. 

Something  must  give  way — something 
big  that  will  explode  the  whole  scheme. 
— iready  the  editorial  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
it  is  voiceless  and  pulseless.  The  sound  of 
the  editor  is  not  heard  in  the  land.  When 
big  things  are  to  be  said  on  big  subjects 
they  are  not  in  the  editorial  columns.  They 
are  "played  up"  as  news,  with  scare  heads 
and  flash  pictures.  Reporting  is  no  longer 
an  impersonal  occupation,  for  every  reporter 
has  or  is  furnished  with  an  editorial  opinion 
that  is  published  as  part  of  his  news.  There 
was  a  time  when  ten  lines  of  solid  editorial 
in  a  great  daily  had  weight  with  the  people, 
when  it  was  to  be  feared  or  admired.  To- 
day shrieking  heads  and  red  writing  take 
its  place — a  page  where  ten  lines  would  have 
done  in  the  old  days.  In  the  chase  for  news 
and  sensation  a  fictitious  value  has  been 
placed  on  crime  and  scandal  and  gutter  pol- 
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Dying  Century. 


itics.  A  prize  fight  shares  space  with  the 
death  of  a  monarch.  Everything  is  out  of 
proportion.  The  circulation  has  been  in- 
creased by  an  appeal  to  a  class  that  has  to 
be  coaxed  to  read  and  takes  no  interest  in 
the  vital  news  and  opinions  of  the  hour. 
But  there  will  be  a  reaction — or  at  least  a 
division  of  speciaicies — so  that  one  kind 
of  a  man  will  not  be  served  at  breakfast 
with  a  newspaper  intended  for  another 
kind.    That  would  be  modern  journalism. 

AT  THE  birth  of  the  new  century  it  is 
usual  rather  than  banal  that  we  should  look 
about  and  wonder 
what  our  progeny 
will  say  about  us. 
Magazines  and  news- 
papers are  the  docu- 
ments from  which 
the  future  historian 
will  work.  They  are  our  diary.  They  tell 
the  tale.  The  first  thing  to  dent  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian  of  our  manners  will  be 
the  fact  that  the  art  of  conversation  died 
or  went  into  a  trance  during  the  last  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  He  will  set  us  down 
on  the  whole  as  fresh  and  flippant,  irrever- 
ent and  rough;  for  we  have  rapidly  done 
away  with  the  social  varnish  cf  our  fathers 
— perhaps  thereby  revealing  the  man  in  his 
truest  form,  but  at  the  same  time  not  mak- 
ing him  an  inviting  subject  for  poetry  and 
romance.  The  daily  pursuits  of  people  of 
a  hundred  or  so  years  ago  are  legitimate  and 
picturesque  material  for  even  an  opera  that 
is  written  to-day.  Will  the  music  dramatist 
of  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Century  care  to 
employ  us  in  our  habit  and  speech  as  the 
figures  in  his  work?  We  think  not — or  at 
least  hope  so.  We  are  practical  and  pro- 
gressive, we  are  not  picturesque;  we  are 
not  heroic  in  a  nighly  colored  way.  We  have 
regulated  life  as  the  unions  have  regulated 
labor.  We  are  irreverent,  and  cor- 
pulent of  humor.  There  is  nothing,  nobody 
sacred  against  the  great  American  Joke. 
Now,  jokes  are  good  things,  and  by  way  of 
them  many  of  our  saddest  follies  have  been 
exposed  and  dissipated;  but  a  nation  that 
lives  on  jokes  and  business  will  neglect 
many  of  the  finer  opportunities.  Our  cen- 
tury (its  latter  part)  will  be  listed  by  the 
historian  as  remarkable  for  its  science,  in- 
vention, commercialism  and  that  peculiarly 
informal  deportment  which  suggested  this 
small  screed. 


Vhe     &irth     of    Vhe     Winds. 

By    MAUD    DUNKLEY. 


J  rjj  WAS  the  birth  of  the  winds,— 

^==^  As  they  struggled  on  high 

-^-      In  the  mighty,  vast  womb  of  heaven, 

Creation  moaned  with  impatient  sigh, 

"  What  offspring  to  us  is  given 

That  will  cause  this  voiceless  life  to  cry, 

And  the  mists  of  earth  to   be  riven?' ' 

'Twas  the  birth  of  the  winds, — 

First  issued  the  north, 
And  the  universe  stood  in  awe, 
As  with  blustering  breath  emerged  he  forth 
With  the  whirlwind's  thundering  roar; 
And  launched  away  on   his  boisterous  path; 
Bxultingly  to  soar. 

'Twas  the  birth  of  the  winds,— 

Next,  the  summer  breeze  fanned 

And  breathed  itself  into  might, 
As  warm  and  soft  o'er  a  southern  land, 

It  weltered  in  liquid  light; 
Or,  scorched  with  the  heat  of  a  tropic  sand, 

Warmed  the  child  of  the  northern  night. 

'Twas  the  birth  of  the  winds,— 

And  when  piercingly  keen 

From  the  east  a  bitter  blast  blew, 
Creation  shuddered,  and  sought  to  screen 

Itself  as  the  hurricane  grew; 
For  he  withered  all  in  their  freshest  green, 

As,  a  baneful  blight,  he  flew. 

'Twas  the  birth  of  the  winds,--. 

When  from  out  of  the  west 

Wafted  the  zephyr  breeze  free; 
All  earth  rejoiced  in  its  balmy  rest, 

Its  moist  soft  breath  of  the  sea; 
Declaring  the  younger  wind  was  the  best 

As  it  floated  o'er  town  and  lea. 
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